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HINDUSTAN YEAR-BOOK 

THE CALENDAR 

Indian Calendar—The Samvat era is popularly believed to have be n 
established by Vikramaditya, the king of Ujjain to commemorate his 
victory over Saka kings and commenced in the year 57 b.c. Samvat is a 
lumi-solar year. 

The Saka era is said to date from the king Salivahana prevalent in 
South India in commemoration of his victory over Sahas or Scythians, and 
dates from 3rd March, 78 a.d. 

Bengali Year was originally a reckoning for agricultural and revenue 
purposes instituted at the time of Emperor Akbar. In a.d. 1555-6 cor¬ 
responding to Hij ri 962-3, solar computation was introduced to the muslim 
ora Hi j iri which became the Fasli or harvest era of northern India and 
w'as adopted as the current official era in Bengal. 

Other Eras the Kali era is computed from 3601 b.c. the Buddha era 
nom .143 b.c. and Chaiianya era from a.d. 1485. 

o- ,^ la !‘“ r r‘i dan , C , alen . dar The Mahomedan era is based on Eli Era or 
t ,fah°med fr m Mecca to Medina. The first day of the era is not 
the actual date of flight but 16th July, 622 a.p. Hijira is a purely lunar 
?av= -°, f “ months containing in alternate sequence 30 or 29 

V.’4 t . th ? ' ntcrca ', all0a °f one day at the end of the 12th month at 
^tated intervals m each ivcle of 30 year . the object of the intercalation 
v’lig to reconci e tin: date of the first of month with the <1, c of the 
actual n v. moon. Tlv- mean 1 ngth of Hijira \ -ar is 354 hours 'S minute, 
and the period of mean lunation is 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes. 

Modern Calendar—-The modern calendar is based on the one devised 
b> Julius Ciesar. He fixed the average length of the year at VU?i da 
os measured by the sun. Each year ha. 365 days with J d <»ys 

«=» ‘k-a« .' ear .,f 366 da-... This so-calK a Julh,, ''X, * vcry fourlh vear 
by Pope Gregory XIII to correct an error of a few mhlm’. ' Vas mo «ficd 

Jewish Calendar—is limi-solar : that is to sav ^ '' CaCl1 yCar ' 
and months are lunar. In a cycle of )<> y< - , rs \yf’ ’ hc yeaV is s- lar 
7th, 9th. 10th, 12th, 13th, 15th, 16th and 18th yoat ha-’ 2nd ’ 4th - Sth. 
the remaining years 13 months of 29 or 30 days each 'n ' non, ' 1s and 
ordinary year may be 353, 354 or 355 days and t 1 ' r C ' cn - of the 
383, 84 nr 385 days; thus the mean length of the year l .’ le ,cap y •— 
•'.vcie is just over 365 days. The years are reckoned f r >vc, t a 19-yc.u 
of the world, the date of which is taken to ’ • 37(,o Br m, 10 f alion 
a.d. l'.-JS is A.M. (Anna Mv.ndi) 5698-99. The day bee:... . - 1 ' 

the purpose of observing th? Sabbath and the various ’ . ' ’ L 

! ’e time is 2 hours 21 minutes in advance of Green-' . V !> , an ' 1 
b- t ..1 the meridian of J.erusaian. ' 1 t,n ' c ’ c:1 ' 


• umsr, 
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icll'ist Calendar —It is reckoned from the death of Buddha in 
543 (the actual date being 487 b.c.). The Buddhist year begins from 
Vaisaka Purnima. 

Hindu Calendar—Hindus have employed luni-solar cycles made by 
the combination of olar years and lunar years so treated as to keep the 
beginning > the lunar year near that of the solar year. In some parts- 
solar years are used while in other parts lunar is followed: 

The solar year is divided into 12 months in accordance with the 
successive Sankrantis or entrances oi the Sun into the (skleral) signs of 
zodiac. The names of the signs arc as follows:— 


Vrischika , the Scorpion (Scorpio). 
Dhanns, the bow (Sagittarius). 
Afakarc, the sea monster (Capri- 
cornus). 

Kumbha, the water pot (Aquarius). 
Mina, the fishes (Pisces). 


Afesha, the ram (Aries). 

Vrishabha, the bull (Taurus). 

Mithuna, the pair (Gemini). 

Karbala, the crab (Cancer). 

Sinha, the lion (Leo). 

Kanya, the maiden (Virgo). 

Tvia, the Scales (Libra). 

Bt:i these are also known in sonv parts by another set of names 
preserving connection with lunar months— CJwitra, I'r.isakha, Jaistha > 
Asharho, Srovano, Bhadra, Asvlna, Kartika . Mar>josirsa or Ai/rahayatia, 
< } nusa. Manila and Phulguna . 

'll astronomical solar month runs from the moment of one 
V(jrLv; . of the sun to the moment of the next Sankranti and as tin* 
S> - th* Hilulu zodiac arc nil of equal length, 30 degrees while the 
speed «he run vanes according to the time of the year the lennth nf 
the month is variable. 9 b , 

Tli days of solar month begin with sun-rise. The davs arc mined 
as follows: R vtrara, the day of sun (Sunday) ; Sow vara, the day of the 
moon (Monday) ; Mangalvarc, the day of the Mars (Tuesday.) ; AW ‘ 
the day of Mercury (Wednesday); Brihaspativara, the day’of lupitcr 
• Cmrsday); Sukravara, the day of Venus (Friday); Sanivara, the day 
of f turn (Saturday). 

The lunar year consists of primary 12 lunar months. It is of two 

principal varieties according as it begins with a certain day in the month 

oi Uiaitra or with the corr. i - iding day in Ivartika. The present names 
the luuai months were derived iron which are Cert 

OI V ■ U V S 5 . Ur ? a group or stars lying more or less along the 

^TthlTUh * 1C tcliptic - The are grouped in 12 set- of 


Lra 

jvil Jm' 


Nome 

:v| undane 
* Con- 


chronological Eras 

Be i'll ft Name 

B.C. 


Began 

j;.i\ 


5598, Sept. 

§tantsnopl</ -'" 1 m Sept 

i-' 1 - ,‘Hr;, 5502, Aug. 

1 cr i r I • 4713. f 1. 

JIUl'daTC r 1 l . . ^008, Oct. 

;i’ Oct. 


1 Era of Abraham 
Era of the Otym- 
1 piads 
29 Roman !*<ra 
1 (A.U.C.) 

] Era of Mctonic 
1 Cycle .. 


2015, Oct. 
776, July 
April, 
432, July 
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Grecian or Syro- 
^ Macedonian Era 
Era of Maccabees 
Tyrian Era 
Sidonian Era .. 
Julian Era 
Spanish Era 


Began 

B.C. 


Name 


Began 

B.C. 


312, 

166, 

125, 

no, 

45, 

38. 


Sept. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


1 

24 

19 

1 

1 

1 


Augustan Era 
Christian Era a.d. 
Destruction of 
Jerusalem a.d. 
Mohammedan 
Era a.d. 


27, Feb. 
1, Jan. 


14 

1 


69, Sept. 


622, July 16 


Names of months — January was named from Janus, god of cntnnm- 
February is derived from febrtia , a festival of purification held in that ninntv’ 
by the Romans. Martins is the Mars, who was originally a god of |™ r ; 
culture, his month being the one when crops are ordinarily planned The 
origin of April is not known. May is named from Maria, the mother of 
Roman god Mercury. June is derived from Juna, the goddess of women 
and of marriage. July was formerly called quintilius from quintus, the 
fifth, but when Julius Caisar reformed the calendar, he changed the month’s 
name to Julius in his own honour; Julius became July in English Similarly 
bextilius, from sextus ‘sixth’ was named Augustus after the emperor of 
that name and became August. Those from September to December are 
•so called from the numbers Scptcm, ‘seven’ Octo, ‘eight’ November, ‘nine’ 
and Decent, ten. 

r;,J!r Unit ^ li “ is markcd by the evolution of the earth in its orbit 
The rli/Wnr V 1 C ■ ycai ; 1S i 6S , days 5 hours > 48 minutes 49-7 seconds. 

sFt V “ - - « ms 

. ^ asc ^ on ^ lc times taken by the earth to rotate on its 

p.xis (Jay); by moon to revolve round tlie earth (month) ; and hv the 
H? 1 . 1 , 1 . t(> . °i loun( i .the sun (year) ; Day starts at midnight and is 

divu ed into 24 Hours 01 r>0 minutes, each of 60 seconds. The hours are 

lh r\ h r s are 

...M, The 24-hour • J T/ f c dcsi enat«l 

numbered 0 to 23 from midnight to‘midnight d * hc ll0urs arc 

Local Time-whcn the system of local time is used it :. „ . , , 

(noon) at any region where sun is at ; ts highest point ■ 12 o clock 

sltadows are cast in a line extending north and south 1 m ttlc slcy > a,Kl 
Standard Time—is thc system of time established h - 
or legislative action in any part of thc world. Standard r Coni . ni, n " s age 
time of standard meridian, but used over an entire time 20 ° 1,S tl,c * ofal 
International Meridian Conference held in 1884 in , . 

tlie meridian passing through Greenwich, England as the nr es a ’-'r C(1 
from which world’s time was to be reckoned. For every 1 c- nC i im ' I K ,an ’ 
longitude, east or west of Greenwich a time change of one hour '" rC ,pV " 
Time Zones -The 15 degree measurement divides Euron,> '.L, 
times zones— Grecnwch, Mid-European (one hour faster), V,-, . 

(r 1011 v -> faster). The United States is divided into four tim>' •, otu ." ' 
hasten-.. Central. Mountain and Pacific. 


WN ISTr 
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daylight Saving Time— Device to make more sunlit hours available 
for business, industry, leasure by setting all clocks forward one hour uurmg 
summer, when sun rises early, thus saving evening use of aiUncial rnt. 
This device was first used as national economy during World War 1. 

Greenwich Mean Time —The International Meridian Conference held 
in 1884 established the meridian passing through Greenwich, England as the 
prime meridian, from which the world’s time was to be reckoned, i ne 
\ jrld is considered as being divided into 24 zones each of la 0 of arc, or 
one hour in time apart. The meridian of Greenwich (O’) extends through 
the centre of the initial zone and the zones to the eastward are numbered 
from 1 to 12 with the prefix ‘minus indicating the number of hours to be 
.subtracted to dbtain Greenwich time. The zones to the westward are 
similarly numbered, but prefixed ‘plus’ showing the number of hours that 
must be added to get Greenwich time. ^ , 

International date line — is an imaginary line extending north and 
south through Pacific Ocean, and is the point at which the traveller 
must add or subtract a day from the calendar. On a journey westward 
across the Pacific, he must add a day (for example, by changing Monday, 
the 17te Tuesday, the 18th) ; when travelling eastward, he is required 
to set the date baek one day, otherwise he will not be in accord with 
the local date when he returns to his starting place after making trip 
rouiKl the world. 

Indian Standard Time— The Indian Standard time which is S X A hours 
ahead of Greenwich Mean Time was first adopted on 1st January 1906. It 
was based on the mean time of 82J4°E longitude which passes through 
Benares and Cocanada. Though it was used by Pailways and Post and 
Telegraph Offices, Calcutta had its own time 24 minutes ahead of it. 
During World War TI, a uniform time 6 l A hours ahead of Greenwich 
time was adopted in India. India now observes Indian Standard Time, 
which 5/ 2 hours ahead of Greenwich. 

HOLIDAYS 


Hindu Festival 

Durga Puja— a national festival in Bengal. The celebration signifies 
th* M'iumph of good over evil and the subjection of animal passions by 
human beings. .It is also symbolical of womanhood’s strength and power 
to combat aM forms of reaction. According to Pur anas, a demon, Mahi- 
^ 1 '[ v,i threatening gods and men. Dtirga, the embodiment of 

Divine Tcwer took human form and bearing weapons in her ten hands 
the demon. Hence the form in which the goddess D worshipped 
h that of .1 warlike figure having ten arms and riding astride a lion. 

. c fiMdess defends from her heavenly home, the Kailash to visit her 
cimdion on »arth three days every year, accompanied by her two sons, 
Kartn.k, a Great Warrior, and Ganesh, the God of Prosperity and two 
rh ’ Jitcis, Lakshmi, the Goddess of Wealth and Sar.isvvr.ti, the Goddess 
of Learning. On the fourth day, the immersion ceremony takes place 
>f tl goddess fc • . ’1 to t 1 waiters. The tradition 

says tijaf^on tl J ast RjtnChandra of Ramayana offered special prayers 
lo the Goddess and thus gained victory oyer Havana, the Demon King 
of T ^\.h ( Ceylon), Hence the last day of the Puja is known as r • pm 
/■victory) day. y 
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Yotrl —festival in honour of the Hihdu God Siva, one of the Hindu 
iy. It takes place in the month of February-March. 

11 oh- -Hindu festival in March. It marks the coming of the spring. 

The festival in general is held in honour of Krishna. The day is cele¬ 
brated in great merriment and tun and coloured waters are thrown 

over relatives and other people. It is a great festival of North India. 

Dcwali—i i great festival of lights held in October-Novcmber The 
festival is celebrated by means of illuminations and fireworks In some 
provinces Hindu mrehants begin their fresh account books The Wend 
says that its celebration began -with the coronation of King Rama 

Ganesh Chaturthi —a great Hindu festival of the Western India 
generally takes place in September in honour of Hindu God Ganesh who 
is represented with four hands and an elephant’s head. After the worship 
the image is consigned to waters with big processions. This festival 

is also known as Ganapati Day or Coconut Day . 

Dusscrah —it is a great festival of northern India: it usually takes 
place in the month of September or October. The festival takes place 
in honour of the victory of Goddess (Devi) over the buffalo-headed 
demon Mahisasur. The festival takes place for nine days known as 
Navaratri . It also commemorates the victory of Rama over the demon 
king Ravana. In all important towns of northern India huge effigies of 
Ravana is made and burnt on the last day of the festival in great pomp 
and pagent. 


Saraszcati Puja —usually takes place in the month of Magh (January- 
LVhruary) on the fifth day ( Panchami ) of the new moon. This day, 
according to Hindus, heralds the advent of spring. Saraswati is the 
Goddess of Learning. 


Christian Festival 

AH F s day — The first day of April, when from v'cntuiics through¬ 
out the Christendom it has been customary to play irresponsible tricks 
on one’s neighbours. 

Arbor day —Ann.ua 1 tiec planting day is generally observed through¬ 
out u.s.a. in parts ot Canada and Great Britain. 

Datil: //o/i'rfa.v In Gnat Britain a secular day when by law banks 

pim,Ci *" '’ !OTpt *‘*55«*E 

Cndletnas day—In its ecclesiastical' meaning Candle 
of purification of the Virgin Mi ry and is observed ,,n r V as ,s 1 lc ioa f t 
festival is strictly kept by Roman Catholic Church. * l ' uuary “• 

Christmas — meaning Christ’s Mass, h applied to th* .• . 

memorating the birth of Christ celebrated on December 25 


com- 

atLof " Christ's birth is unknown. January 6’aad' V xact 
ver, were commonly chosen m the 4th century. The C , ?. w 

f December 25, first in the west and a little later in 8, the cast date' 
“in the 5th century. • -% 

Easter —The season which commemorates the death and re>m erection 
Jesus Christ is universally regarded as the chief of Clnkthn tivil* 
Good Friday —The Friday before Easter, celebrated in r " ni n r miS 


of 


lion of the crucification of Jesus. 
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*d$?oween —The name of the popular, boisterous autumn celebra i 
means ‘holy eve*, the occasion being the eve of ‘All Hallows or All- 
Saints* Day, November 1. It has the Pagan origin. „ 

Lent —A word from the Anglo-Saxon Icncten meaning “spring-time. 
It is employed to denote the forty days preceding Easter, the period 
observed in the Catholic Church as a fast. 

St yalentive's day—A festival which falls on February 14. The 
origin of the observance of this day is uncertain. Among the niahy 
interesting folk customs of medieval'France and England, was a gather¬ 
ing of young people on St. Valentine*s eve. ‘Valentine* means sweet¬ 
heart. 

All Souls’ Day —Day of prayer for soul of the dead. 


Moslem Festival 

Bakr-id —The festival commemorates the ordeal of Ismail and the 
miraculous way in which at the last moment Providence came to his 

rescue. , , -u. 

Abraham, called Khalilulla, or the friend of God, was put to a terrible 
tot when he was asked to sacrifice what was dearest to him, and he 
decided :> ufijer due life of his beloved son Ismail. As nc was oil the 
point of applying the knife to Ismail’s throat with his eye; .b. inn -folded 
it was revealed to him that thi- was meant only to test his faith and 
that he would, on opening his eyes, find a ram which he should sacrifice 
in the name of Allah. 

r t has also a symbolical aspect: the sacrificial animal standing for 
the evil in human nature, which must be c ontinually surrendered at the 
altar of God. Held n the 10th of Zil Hijja in memory of Abraham’s 
offering of Ismael which is the version of the Koran, camels, cows, sheep, 
Toats, kids or lambs are sacrificed. 

Vuharrum— is a period of mourning in remembrance of the death 
of Hussain, the son of AH by Fatima, daughter of Mahomed Hasap, 
son of Ali was poisoned at the instigation of the future king 1 1 * 1 r l! ^ CZ1( 
in 4 J v h. and Hussain was murdered at Karbala on the 10th Muharrum 
01 a.h— 9th October, 680 a.d. 

. !bhiri-Chahar Sumbha —held on the Wednesday of Safar when 
Mat: ’incd recovered a little in bis \ :?t illness and bathed for the last time. 

Sabi-barai —-(night of allotment—hel l on the 16th Saaban when it 
j< supposed tha 1 human deeds are measured and their meeds allotted. 

R tr “ ! l-ul-fitr —Kamzah is the ninth month of the Moslem 

nar year • »1 j s ] 10 ]y because the Qoran was revealed in th: t month, 
ho f. • s on],fined i’ a magnificent passage of the Qoran. 1 he last 


yrinys from Qoranic instructions for the better communion with the 
t,f) d ' 'd! men mii^t honour and worship and that tho^e ins rue- 

y-.,’ are -4xy.fi by the faithful with tlx *rca*v.t devotion and loyalty. 
The period begins with the first sight of ihe new. moon or the month or 
jt this; day he over-douded a d th mu-- invisible, on the completion 
r\ the ihiri c.’vc; from the po.vi<m.> moon. Each day s fasting must 
hei'.in so soon as day break permits a white thread to be discerned from 
a black thread and it continues till i nset 
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Buddhict Festival 

Full Moon of Vaisahh —is the most sacred day in the Buddhist 
calendar. On this day, under the spreading emerald canopy of the Sat 
tree in the beautiful garden of Lumbini was born of queen Maya, Prince 
Siddharta, the Buddha be. 

Ishada Purnima— is in commemoration of the first sermon of the 
Buddha at Saranath, Benaras. 

Muluganda Kut: J ihara- Anniversary (Kartick Purnima) is one 
occasion on which the Buddhists of the world assemble at Sarnath. 

Vas Puiarna — (End of ramy season lent) is held in October. 




ASTRONOMICAL INFORMATION 


Solar System—Comprises the Sun and the various planets that i evolve 
around it. The Sun is the domain! member of the Solar System. Its 
mass is 100 times the combined masses of all other bodies in the system. 
The suns distance from the earth is 92,900,000 miles. The following are 
the planets that revolve round the Sun— Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars . 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, Pluto . Besides these, there are large 
number of small bodies called minor planets or asteroids. 


Names 


Mercury 

Venus 

Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Urnmis 

Neptune 

Pluto 

Sun —is 


£61,000 miles diameter; 


Elements 

Average dis¬ 
tance from 
Sun (wiles) 
36,000.000 
67,000.000 
93,000,000 
141,000.000 
483,000,000 
886.000.000 
1 .782,000,000 
2.703.000.000 
3,680.000.0(0 


Solar System 

Periods of Diameter 


most 


of 

Average 
diameter 
(wiles) 

3,000 
7,000 
7,920 
4.2(H) 

87,000 
71,500 
32.000 
33,000 
4,000 

round uly of fiery gaseous 
its average distance from the 


revolution 
in days 
87-97 
224-70 
365-26 
686-98 
4.332-59 
10,759-20 
30,685-93 
60,187-64 
90,470-23 


in wiles 


Distances 
(Earth-l) 


3.008 
7,576 
7,918 
4,216 
86.683 
72,332 
30,878 
32.932 
3,730 
matter, 
earth is 


n-70 

0-88 

1-00 

0-72 

0-24 

0-13 

0-23 

0-29 

0-29 

averaging 
92,900,000 
keeps the 


miles. By the force of its grnvn-iou.nl attraction, the Sun tn 

planets in their regular orbits and pulls them with it through wo -, thl 

rale of about 12 miles per second. T te surface >f the Sun has a 

tiirc- of 6,000 degree • degrees Fahrenheit ‘ P 

Earth— The circumference of the Earth is 5.000 mil. ..• the counter 
Though the Earth appears to us stationary; s i. i n fact spinnh^ round 
on its axis once in every 24 hours and it spins u m w.-si to cast. Besides 
spinning on its axis, the Earth moves round -tin. The path of the 

Earth round the Sun called its -rbit is not a circle but an oval or ellipse 

and the plane in which the Earth moves said to be l lane of the Edipti,-. 
The time taken to complete one revolution 1 ound the sun i< ( , 11C s e'M- 
365 j4 days r pproximate! •. The seasons : re due to the change of the 
E:..ih's position in tlu conrs:* oi its revolution about the Sun ai l 1 • tht* 
inclination of its axis. 
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- . iter planets —Mercury is the smallest planet in the solar system. 

Its period of revolution around the Sun is 88 days; Venus has no satellite, 
but is otherwise much like the earth in size and mass and in having 
atmosphere. Its period of revolution around the Sun is 225 clays. Mars 
comes closer to the earth than any other major planet at a time suitable 


for observation—within 35,000,000 miles at its nearest point. Its period 
oi revolution around the Sun is approximately 686 days. Jupiter is the 


largest of the planets revolving around the Sun in about 12 years. Jupiter 
has at least nine satellites or moons. Saturn, a fluid and probably gaseous 
body takes almost 30 years to revolve around the Sun. Saturn is encircled 
by three transparent rings with thickness of between 20 and 40 miles. 
Like* Jupitar, Saturn has at least nine satellites. Uranus discovered by 
Sir W illiam Herschel in 1781 takes 84 years to revolve around the Sun. 
Neptune was discovered in 1845. Its period of revolution around the 
Sun is almost 165 years. Pluto, the most distan known planet of the 
solar system was discovered in 1930. It takes 248 years to revolve around 
the Sun. 


Moon— is the only satellite of the earth, from which her mean distance 
ib " \(<;0 miles, occupies an average period, in her revolution round the 
'*:u-th r.t 29 layl, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 5 seconds; her diameter is 2,160 
mile., ,td her mean density 0*60. The moon shines entirely by reflected 


light. 

Moon causes Tides by drawing the sea after it as the Earth spins. The 
bight.4 tides called spring tides, occur when attractions of the Sun and 
th" Moon act in unison. The Moon being closer to the Earth than Sun 
has the stronger attraction or pulling power, but Sun pulls the water 
also. It is when they puli together in the same direction that the highest 
tides occur (on New and Full Moon days). The longest or neap tides 
occur when lines joining the Sun and Moon to the Earth are at right 
angles to one another. 

Asteroids—Are also called minor planets. They arc of small bodies 
which revolve round the sun in orbits lying between those of Mars and 
Jupiter About 2,000' have already been recorded. The largest is Cen*s, 
485 miles in diameter. They are probably the fragments of a large 
disrupted planet. 


Comets— -arc astronomical bodies swinging around the Sun in a pora- 
bolic or elliptical orbit. A comet consists of necleus; flic coma or gaser■■•is 
envelope around the necleus and the tail, though’ to be thinly scattered 
1 * ; ( hi4 sometimes millions of miles in length. A few comets 
travel m hyperbolic orbits, never returning, but most comets return over 
a period of years. The most famous are Halley': cornet with • 76 . ear 
period. 

Meteors —Meteors are small pieces of solid matter which appear :n 
the ' rth atmosphere as shooting siers. They gloy because of thc^heat 
generated as they pass through the air. The majority of meteors are 
buHK'j - , before they strike the earth** .surface and those which 

reach ilio Krilim d arc known as meteorites h key arc usually metallic. 

. group of Axed star* named <T t h mytlibl igical person; 

animM, etc. j t must have been -.artiest observers, several thousand years 
xj.c. who recordui *j iat t j K -fixed* stars art not scattered uniformly By— 
the sky but appear to be grouped into figures, now n^ined constellations 


WNIST/}), 
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iis ^&rulncs ns to star> visible to the naked eye, and also excepts the 
Milky Way. I he constellations covering the whole celestial sphere are 
divided into three groups according to the regions in which they are seen 
—the Northern, the Southern and the Zodiacal 

Satellites— The secondary l odies which revolve around the nlanets 
as the planets re volve around toe Sun, are nil. 1 ♦ ir. , ’ 

exception of Mercury and Venus, a!! of the nl ,1 !f r tCS ‘ w 

one or more satellites. Earth has one satellite mm . C ^ coni P anie ^ 
Jupiter nine; Saturn, ten; Uranus, four; and Neptune ’ on!?^ laS tW °’ 
Stars— are luminous heavenly bodies, ro far ili«t-»\i°r e ’ .t , 
system that the light from the nearest star travelling a/uTo ^ n° a r 
186,000 miles per second, takes four years to rcaKhe C a th'"unhlt 
the planets, the stars slnne by their own light. 'Hie Unlike 

stars is probably in the neighbourhood of three to four billion’""v ',i •' 
number 6,000 arc visible without the aid of telescope. The stars ’‘twin} !'-' 
as we gaze at them. This twinkling is caused by refraction through the 
earth’s atmosphere. 

Auroras—The aurora borealis (northern lights) and aurora 

australis (southern lights) are luminous atmospheric phenomena which 
occur in the Arctic and Antarctic regions respectively. The auroras are 
now attributed to a discharge of electricity through the thin atmosphere 
that exists in the area from 50 to 100 miles above the earth. The resultant 
display is of id Ait beauty and takes the form of bands, rays ares natthS 
and clouds which range m colour from a silvery white to wlW « 
violet and red. The shapes and directions assumed ^ ^ 
that they are affected by the magnetic field of the earth & 

Milky Way—Milky H ay ls a hazy, somewhat irregular band of V t 
about 20" wide which completely encircle heat . ft can be 
on dear, moonless, summer evenings stretching entirely dcross the- 
northern sky. 

Atmosphere — The atmosphere is composed a mixture of eases an.; 
surrounds or envelopes the whole earth. It is sometimes likened to a 
sea of gases, at the bottom of which we live. The principal constituanu 
arc oxygen and nitrogen in about the proportion of 21 Per cent c !i tS 
former and 78 per cent of the latter by volume, the remainin tlc 

cent being made up of five other gases. Water vapour is ilv ° ne rCr 
in the lower atmosphere, but in a variable quantity Tt 3 P re ser.t 
independently of the other gases and may comprise up to °, Ca ’ ,>,es s ' )ac>: 
the total weight of a given volume of air. 


per cent of 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INFORMATION 

RACES OF MANKIND 

Homo Sapiens —Classification of human into society races is tnorc 
less artificial, for it is now an accepted fact tnat all peopled belong to 
the same genus and species. 

Method of Classification —Scientists clasjfy man by using number i»f 
physical traits, such as stature, headform, skin colour, hair colour. I ,rn 
nn 1 texture, eye colour, nose shape, mouth form, shape of face with s; r'n.i 
reference of cheek-bones.. arm and leg proportions, etc. 


misr/fy 
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classification —Some ethnologists divide mankind into three kinds 
Wooly hair, wcnty hair, straight hair. 

Colour classification —Some ethnologists classify mankind like tins 
Whites, Yellow-Brown and Blacks. 


Group classification —The human family has been divided into five 
races— Caucasian, Mongolian , Negro, American and Malay 

The Caucasian or Indo-European Race (White) comprises the natives 
of Europe, the Persians, Jews, Arabians, Hindus, Afghans, and the people 
of Northern Africa; also the descendants of Europeans in America, South 
Africa, Australia, etc. 

The Mongolian Race (Yellow) consists of the Chinese, Japanese, 
Siamese, Burmese, Tibetans and Koreans. Also the Laplanders^ Finns, 
Magyars (Hungary), Tartars, Turks and many Russians, Eskemos, 
Indians of America. 

The Negro Race (Black) is characterised by a ^road and flat nose, 
thick 1 ip straight eyes, protruding jaw, kinkly hair, and dark skin \ar\r .. 
in degrees of brownness and is composed of the natives of Africa an* 
.Oceania. They are chiefly found in West Africa, Sudan m Central Afina 
etc., and in Bornea, Solomons, Hcbrid , and hiji. , 

Malay (Brown) includes the natives of Australia, Tasmania and some 
•of the Malayan Islands. 


Stages of Civilisation of Man 

Stone Age —Age of human development in which primitive man was 
usii g stone implements and weapons. The Stone Age preceded the ages of 
bronze and iron. It is usually divided into four periods—(1) Aolithic or 
dawn of the stone age which lasted 6,000,000 years; (2) Paleolithic, or old 
ston - age lasting perhaps 400,000 fo 100,000 b.c. in which weapons and 
sharp stone tools were made from hard stone (flint) by chipping; 
(3) Mesolithic , a traditional period intermediate between the old and new 
stone ages, lasting perhaps until 10,000 d.c. when arrow and spear-heads 
were made and (4) the Neolithic or New stone age in which tools were 
perfected by grinding and polishing the stone. The new stone age last j 
in i .ii ope for sonic 5,000 years. In different parts of the world, the 
•done age existed at different times. Fire was probably discovered some 
60.000 years before Christ. 

' Bronze Age —-The* period wl n early man used bronze for his tools 
and wer.p mr. this superseding the use of stone. Its date differs in various 
:ir as. In the East it begin probably about 5.000 is.c\ and in the Wi t 
perhaps 2,000 b.c. and continued until about 1,000 b.c. 

1 >on Age — The cultural phase of human civilisation marked by the 
u. a*: of iron specially for edged tools and weapons. Tn Europe and West 


Wir* il usually followed the copper-using or bronze- usm: 
Vfrira it directly succeeded the stout* age. hi Em r< P 
me gv.ieral in the Mediterranean region about b * 

‘ ibout 500 


u 


iw 


n 


•Christian periods occurred, each 

Prc-hi*toric Racct 


phase or age; 
iron working 
nr. subsequently 


vear 


Pit heron 

k ved to 


*t>us crecius 
the earlier 1 


jrcct ape-man or 
manlike animal 


Heli 


nan)—This 
1 to be a 


generally 

‘ahire of 
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about mid way between the orang-utan and man, 


ph^tt&rfe tune 
( 1891 - 1392 ). . 

SbtanlJiropQS pekxnensis (Peking man)—Of higher development than 
Java man, hut of approximately same period. Fosilized remains of 10 
individuals were found in a cave about 40 miles from Pekin between 
1926 and 1930. The brain capacity is estimated to be about one-fourth 
larger than that of Java man. 

( "' cl ""*•>-* ™ “ 

Hemp Heidelberg mas (Heidelberg man)— Primitive man of pleisto¬ 
cene period discovered m Heidelberg Germany (19071. The iaw-bor 
is manlike, although it bears no trace of a chin, the teeth which ar 
remarkably well-preserved, are unmistakably of human type. 

Piltdozm skull (Eoanthropus or primitive man)—Primitive man of 
early palaeolithic times found in Piltdown, Sussex (1912). 

Neanderthal Man —Oldest known dolichocephalic (long-headed) race 
in Europe, living about 50.000 years before Christian era. Human remains 
were first discoverec in 1857 near Dusseldorf, Germany, in Neandert’. d, 
after which this type ot human beings has been named. 

Homo primigenius Of last palaeolithic times from 35 000 to 15 00 nr 

( 1895 - 1906 ). , ’ B-L - 

Note Figures m parenthesis denote years in which discoveries were 
made. 


GEOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Europe 

A sia 

i;. t.s/r. 

Africa 


Area in sq. 
miles. 
1,910,138 
10,347,491 
8,473,464 
11710,424 


WORLD 


Estimated 
Population. 
389,801,037 
1,067,222,353 
211,384.985 
147,900,000 


Area in sq, 

miles . 

North. 

America 8,664,860 

South Ame¬ 
rica 6.937,551 

Oteauia 3,301,158 

Wor,d SI. 345,086 


LONGEST RIVERS 


Pstimal d 
Population, 

174,202,223 

83 , 855,189 

76.594.066 

2,150,959,919 


Miles long 

Missouri-Mississippi (U.S.A.) 4,502 


Amazon (S.A.) .. .• 4,194 

Nile (Africa) .. 3,600 

Yangtsc (Asia) .. .. 3,400 

Yenesei (Asia) .. .. 3,3"0 

Congo (Africa) .. .. 3,000 

Niger (Africa) .. .. 7 000 

Lena (Asia) .. .. -,800 


Obe (Asia 
Amur (Asia) .. 
Mekong (Asia) 
Hoang-Ho (Asia) .. 
Mackenzie (Canada) 
Volga (Europe) 

Yokon 


2,700 
2.500 
2 800 
2, jOO 

2,514 

2.450 

2.000 
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HIGHEST MOUNTAINS 


Everest (Nepal-Tibet) 

K2 (India) . 

Kanchcnjanga (Nepal-India) 
Makalti (Nepal-Tibet) 
Dhaulagiri (Nepal) 

Nanga Parvat (India) 
Nanda Devi (India) 

Mti Kamet (India) 

Illampu (America) 
Aconcagua (America) 


29,002 Chimborazo (America) 

28,250 McKinley (America) 

28,146 Mt. Elias (America) 

27,790 Cotopaxi (Equador) 

26,795 Kilimanjaro (Africa) 

26,620 Elburz (Europe) 

25,645 Demavend (Iran) 

25,446 Papocatepctl (Mexico) 

25,248 Kenya (Africa) 

22,843 Mount Blanc (Europe) 


<SL 

ft. 

20,702 

20,300 

19,500 

19,580 

19,710 

18.465 

18,464 

17,540 

17.040 

15,782 


Pacific 

Atlantic 

Indian 


Mediterranean 

Bering Sea 
Caribbean Sea 
Okhotsk Sea 
East China Sea 
Yellow Sea 
Hudson Bay 


OCEANS 

Area 

. . 68,634,000 Antarctic 

.. 41,322,000 Arctic 

.. 28,350,000 


Area 

7.500,000 

5,440,000 


SEAS 


Areas 



Areas 

1,145,000 

Japan Sea .. 


.. 472,000 

878,000 

Andaman 


.. 3UO.OOO 

750,000 

North Sea .. 


.. 200,000 

580,000 

Red Sea 


.. 178,000 

482,000 

Caspian Sea 


.. 169,000 

480,000 

372,000 

Black Sea . . 


.. 164,000 


Mt. Peak 


Everest 

Godwin Austen 

K2) 

Kaiichanjunga 
Curia Man- 
dhata 


HIGHEST MOUNTAIN PEAKS 


Range Height Mt. Peak 
feet 

Himalayas 29,002 Tirich Mir 

Do. 28,250 Trisul 

Aconcagua 
Do. 28,146 Chimborozo 

MeKenley 

Do. 25,355 


Range Height 
feet 

Hindukush 25,263 
Himalayas 23,360 
Andes 22,843 
Andes 20,702 
Alaska 20,300 


N. America 

S. America 

Europe 

Asia 

Qceanra 

Africa 

Antarctica 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST ALTITUDES 

Might. Pt. ft. Lowest Pt. Below Sea 

level 


. Mt. McKinley . 
. Mt. Aconcagua . 
. Mt. F.lburz 
. Everest 
. Kosciusko 

Kilimanjaro 
. Thor, aid Nelson 


Seal level .. • • 

20.300 Death-Valley (Cali- 
22,845 forma) .. .. 280 

1.465 Caspian Sea .. 

29,00 2 Dead Sea .. .. 1 290 

e (S. Aus- 

19,710 lia) .. ... 38 

15,410 Libyan Desert .. 440 














Superior (U.S.-Canada) 
Victoria (E. Africa) 
Aral (Asiatic Russia) 
Huron (U.S.-Canada) 
Michigan (U.S.A.) 
Baikal (S. Sibera) 


Chimbrozo, Equador 
Cotopaxi, Equador .. 
Sangay, Equador 
Mauna Kea, Hawaii 
Mouna Loa, Hawaii 
Fuji, Japan .. 

Etna, Sicily . - 
Ilianina, Aleutian Isles 
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LARGEST LAKES 

Sq. 

Miles 
.. 31,820 
.. 26,200 
.. 24,400 
.. 23,010 
.. 22,400 
.. 13,300 


Tanganyika (Cen. Africa) 
Great Bear Lake (Canada) 
Great Slave Lake (Canada) 
Lake Nayasa (S.E'. Africa) 
Erie (U.S.-Canada) 


Mites 

Sq. 

12,700 

11,200 

11.172 

11,000 

9,940 


VOLCANOES 


ft. 

.. 20,702 
.. 19,550 
.. 17,464 

.. 13,784 
.. 13,300 

.. 12,044 
. . 17,740 
.. 11,000 


Hualalai, Hawii 
Skaptar Jokul Iceland 
llekla, Iceland 
Vesuvious, Italy ]* 
Stromboli, Lipari Isies 
Popocatepetl, Mexico 
Kilauea, Hawaii 


ft. 

. 8,275 

. 6,952 

• 5.110 
4,700 

• 3,022 
. 17,520 

• 4,100 


Greenland N. Atlantic 
New Guinea, Pacific 
Borneo, Pacific 
Baffinland, Arctic 
Madagascar, Indian 
Sumatra, Indian .. 

New Zealand (V & S.) . 
Great Britain, Atlantic . 
Honshu (Japan), Pacific 
Victoria, Arctic Ocean . 


largest 

Sq. 

Miles 

. 839,782 
. 330,000 
. 284,630 

• 236,000 

• 224,721 

• 163,534 

.. 103,934 
.. 8S.745 

87.500 
.. 74/100 


ISLANDS 


Celebes, Indian. 

Java, Indian 
Cuba, Atlantic 
Ncwfounland. Atlantic 
Luzon (Philippines), Pacific 
Iceland, Atlantic . . 
Mindanao (Philippines) 
Ireland, Atlantic 
Ceylon, Indian Ocean 
Sakhalin, U.S.S R 


Sq. 

Miles 
72,6"9 
48,-,00 
42.734 
41 4 

40,8! 4 
39,709 
56,906 
32,600 
25,400 
24,560 


PRINCIPAL DESERTS 

Sq. miles 

Gobi (Mongolia, Asia) . . 300,000 

Sahara (Africa) .. .. 3,000,000 Great Arabian 

Kalahari (South Africa) 120,000 Arabia) 

Tibet (Asia) .. •• 230,000 

Talka Makan (Eastern Aatacaina (N. 

Turkestan in Tanm 
Basin) .. .. •• 


(most 


Chile) 


Sq. miles 
m. long 

1.500 

m. long 
400 
ni. long 


geographical surnames 

island of pearls —Baherein (Persian Roof of the \\ orld —Pamir Plateau 
Gulf). Eternal City-* Pome. 

World's lonliest island—' Tristan De Gi/f of the ynt. 

Cunha (Mid-Atlantic)., Land oj the Midnight Sun —-Norway. 
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__ Palestine. 

Her nr t Kingdom —Korea. 

Island of Cloves —Zanzibar. 

Lar i oj White Elephant— Siam. 
Empire City— New York. 

Pillars oj Hercules —Strait of 

Gibraltar. 

Key of the Mediterranean —Gibraltar. 
Rose-pin k City — Jaipur. 

Blue Mountains— Nilgiri Hills. 

Hen ice of the North —Stockholm. 
forbidden City— Lhasa. 

Lou: of Cakes —Scotland. 

Windy City —Chicago. 

China's Sorrow— Hpang Ho. 

Gate of tears—Strait of Bab-el- 
M an deb. 

Pearl oj the Allies —Cuba. 

The Corridor —A strip of laud in 
Poland separating Germany from 
Ea$t Prussia. 

Granite City— Aberdeen 


Land of Morning Calm— Korea 
Playground of Europe —Switzerland. 
City of Seven Hills—Rome. 

Land of Rising Sun —Japan. 

Dark Continent— Africa. 

Emerald Isle —Ireland. 

Laud of Maple— Canada. 

Land of Five Rivers —The Punjab. 
Gateway of India —Bombay. 

City of Palaces— Calcutta. 

Land of Golden. Fleece —Australia. 
City, of Sky-Scrapers —New York. 
Cockpit of Europe —The Balkans. 
Land of Thousand Islands— Finland. 
City of Magnificent Distances — 
Washington D.C. 

Bengal's sorrow— Damodar. 

Nrver Sever Land—W ast prairie:, cf 
northern Austialia 
Queen of the Adriatic —Venice. 

The Doum Under —Australia. 
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COUNTRIES Of THE WORLD IN VARIOUS 
RICHES AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


(In order of merit: 1, 2, 3) 


Coal 

• i 

a) 

U.S.A. 

Crude Petroleum 

U.S.A. 

Copper 

,, 

U.S.A. 

lr-u Ore .. 

,, 

U.S.A. 

Tin 

,, 

Bolivia 

Gold 

,. 

South Africa 

Silver 

.. 

Mexico 

Chromite . . 

•• 

U.S.S.R. 

Lead 


U.S.A. 

Cultivation of 

I .and 


U.S.S.R. 

Meat 

• • 

U.S.A. 

Cattle 

• * 

India 

W ood ,. 

4 , 

Australia 

Cotton 


U.S.A. 

Wheat .. 

, , 

U.S.A. 

Rice 

,, 

China 

Cane Sugar 

, f 

India 

Rubber 

•. 

U.S.A. 

Steel 

•, 

U.S.A. 

I\].;>tor Vehicles 

•* 

U.S.A. 


( 2 ) 

United Kingdom 
Venezuela 
Chili 
U.S.S.R. 

Belgian Congo 

Canada 

U.S.A. 

Southern 
Rodesia 
V exico 


(3) 

Germany 

U.S.S.R. 

Canada 

United Kingdom 
Nigeria 

South America 
Peru 

T urkey 
Australia 




U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A. 

Argentina 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S.S.R. 

India 

Cuba 

Malaya 

U.S.S.R. 

United Kingdom 


India 

Argentina 

U.S.S.R- 

New Zealand 

India 

China 

Japan 

Brazil 

Fr. Tndo-China 
United Kingdom 
France 



MIN ISTfty. 
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LONGEST TUNNELS 



miles 

Tauna, Japan . . .. : • 1 J J A 

Simplon, Siviss Italian Frontier 12*4 
Appennines .. .. 11 V 2 

LoetSchbeg, Switzerland .. 9% 


rS ' ^ miles- 

bt * uoth^rd, Swiss-Italian 
Frontier .. . . yr 

Mont Ccnis, France .. 3 

• Arlbcrg, Tyrol . . . . * <$t.; 


OCEAN ROUTES OF THE WORD 


1. North Atlantic Route —carries 
greatest traffic of all ocean routes, 
fhis route connects ports of Western 
Europe with those of cast coast 
of North America. 

2. Panama Route—’ This route 
connects the Pacific with Atlantic. 
Panama Canal serves mainly the 
eastern coast of the U. S. A. in 
its trade relation with Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan, China and 
western parts of South \merica 
and North America. 

3. Suez Canal Route—most im¬ 
portant trade route of the world. 
After crossing Red Sea, the route 
follows two directions— • * along 
the eastern coast of Africa to 
Durban and another to further 


x™ LK: ** 

..4 

cm and southern parts of Afrit-, 
round the Cape of Good 
Hope to Australia and New Zea¬ 
land. 

5. West Indies and South At¬ 
lantic Route —This route goes to 
West Indies, Brazil Argentine..' 
, ” s route maintains connections 
between Europe and West Indies. 
Cai riheans, Brazil, Argentine. 

Pacific Route ■ lliis route 
connects the Pacific coast of Ame¬ 
rica with Asia. It also connects 
Austialia and New Zealand .\|i 
the exports of Far Past to Ame- 
uca are carried by tins route. 


Length 

miles 

Suez (Egypt) .. 104-5 
Kiel (Germany,) .. 61 
Houston (U.S.A.) 57 

Gotta (Sweden) .. 54 
Trollhate (Sweden) 52 
Panama (U.S.A.) 50-72 

Elvc Trave (Ger.) 41 
Manchester (Eng.) 35-5 
Welland (Canada). 27*6 
CVonstadt—Lenin¬ 
grad (U.S.S.JL) 16 
Cape Cod (U.S.A.) 13 


SHIP CANALS 


Depth 

39-5 

45 

34 

10 

18 

45 

10 

26 

30 

28 

25 


Length 

t i • , . miles. 

l.ake V. asl. mton 

(U.S.A.) 8 

Lurpes (Belgium) 6- 3 
Corinth (Greece) % . 4 

Sault Ste. Marie 
(U.S.A.) .. 1>6 

Roupcl (Belgium) 20 
Amsterdam (Nether¬ 
lands) .. 4f 16*5 
Sault Ste. Marie 

(Canada) .. Ml 


Depth 


30 

28 

26-25 

22 

21 

40 


TAIMSr^ 
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GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD-BREAKERS 



Highest Mountain System .. 
Longest Mountain System .. 
Highest Plateau 
Longest River 
Largest River Basin 
Largest Fresh Water Lake 
Largest Salt Water Lake . . 
Largest group of Islands .. 
Largest Artificial Lake 
Largest north to south 
stretch of land .. 

Largest inland sea 
Largest ship canal .. 
Deepest Ocean 
Largest Island 
Densest Population .. 
Hottest Regions 


Coldest Region 


Largest Continent .. 
Largest Peninsula 
Highest Country 
Biggest Ocean 
Most Northerly Tow .. 

Largest Desert 
Largest City 
Highest Peak 

- I Air to-si populated Country 
Rainiest Place 
Largest Volcano 
Smallest Continent .. 
Deepest Lake 
Highest Volcano 
Highest Lake 

Saltiest Sea . 

Highest City . 

Largest Coral formation .. 

Lowest body of water 
D< i. 'pest place in the ocean .. 


H imalayas. 

Andes. 

Tibet # .. f 

Mississippi-Missouri, 4,502 miles long. 

Basin of Amazon, 2,702,800 sq. miles. 

Caspian Sea. 

Superior. 

Malaya Archipelago. 

Lake Mead at Boulder Dam (U.S.A.). 

America: N. and S. extend from Arctic to 
the Antarctic Ocean. 

Mediterranean Sea. 

Baltic White Sea Canal. 152 miles long, 
Pacific Ocean. 

Greenland, 846,740 sq. miles. 

Java (817 to the sq. mile). 

North-vv -1 Sahara, Azizia (Tripolitania), 
Death Valley (California), and Thar 
Desert of North-west India. 

Verkoyansk in North-East Siberia where 
temperatures of 90° below zero have been, 
recorded. 

Asia. 

India. 

Tibet. 

Pacific Ocean. 

Hemmerfest in Norway, 275 miles north of 
Arctic circles. 

Sahara (Africa). 

London (Population 8,204,000). 

Mt. Everest (29,002 ft.). 

China. 

Ciurrapunji (Assam). 

Manila Loa (crater 12,400 ft.). 

Australia. 

Lake Baikal (Siberia). 

(Jiimborozo in South America 20,700 ft. 
Lake Titicaca (Bolivia, 12,000 ft above sea). 
Dead Sea. 

Phari, Tibet, altitude 14.300 ft. 

The Great Barrier Reef along north-eastern 
coast of Australia. 

Dead Sea. 

Off the island of Mindanao in the Philippines 
where a sounding of 36,400 ft. has been 

reached. 
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WORLD EXTREMES OF CLIMATE 
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Place — 

Verkoyansk (Siberian village) — 
90°F below zero (1892). 

Hottest Place — 

Azizia (Libya)—136°F (1922). 
Death Valley (California)—134°F. 
Minimum recorded Rainfall — 

•05 inch at Iquique, Chile—average 
yearly fail during 25 years. 


Loins: mean annual temperature _ 

~-14°F at Framheim, Antarctica. 
Maximum recorded Rainfall in one 
month — 

24 \i h x cs at Cherrapunji, Assam 
(India), August 1841. 


FAMOUS WATERFALLS 


None and location Height ft, 

Tugela (Natal, S.^ Africa) 2,810 

Kukenaam (Br. Guinea— 

S.A.) .2,000 

Southerland (S. Island, 

N.Z.) .F904 

Ribbon (California) •• | ,ol2 

Gavarnie (France) •• 1,515 

Upper Yosemite 

(California) •• •• M30 

Takkakaw (Br. Columbia) 1,200 

Staubbach (Switzerland) 980 

Trummelbach 

(Switzerland) .. .. 950 

SOME 


Name and location 
Middle Cascade 
(California) 

Multnomach (U.S.A.) 
Vettisfos (Norway) 

King Edward VIII 
(Br. Guinea) 

Gcrsoppa (Mysore, India) 
Kaicteur (Br. Guinea) ., 
Kalambo (Tanganyika) . 
rairy (America) .. 
Maradalefos (Norway) . 
bkykkjefos (Norway) 
Terni (Italy) 


1290 Sept. 27- China 
1556 Jail. 24 — China 
1693 Tan. Jl—Italy 
1737 Oct. 11—India, 
Calcutta . • 

1755 Nov. 1 —Portugal 
1868 Aug. 16 —Equador, 
Peru 


GREAT EARTHQUAKES 

Deal Its 
100,000 
830,000 
60,000 


Heigh! jt. 

910 
850 
. 850 

840 
830 
741'; 
705 
700 
650 
650 
650 


1908 Dec. 28— Italy, 
Messina 

1920 Dec. 16 - Chink 

n l,t ir^! wn ' Tokio 
193_ Dec. 26—China 

I'. jS, May 31—India, 
Quetta 

1939. pcc. ?7—Turkey ” 

POLAR RECORDS 

Arclic 


300.000 

60,000 

70,000 


Deaths 

75,000 

180.000 

143,000 

70,000 

60,000 

23,000 


Year 

Explorer 


Vo. 

1854 

.. E. K. Kane (U.S.A.) 


.. 78 

1871 

.. Capt. Hal! (U.S.A.) .. 


.. 32 

1875 

.. Capt. Nares (G.B.) .. 


•• 2? 

1879 

.. Lieut. De Long 


> • 77 

1882 

.. Lieut. Grccly (U.S.A.) 


.. 83 

1892 

.. 1 Lieut. Peary (U.S.A.) 


.. 83 

1895 

.. Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) 


.. 86 

1900 

.. Duke d’Abruzzi (Italy) 


.. S6 

1902 

.. Lieut. Peary (U.S.A.) 


.. 84 


Latitude 

45 

11 

20 

15 

24 

27 

14 

34 

17 






imSTffy 



1928 
J 937 
1937 


Year 

1774 

1823 

1842 

*900 

1902 

1909 

1911 

1912 
192 f) 
1935 
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Ziegler Polar Expedition (U.S.A.) 
Commander Peary (U.S.A.) 

Commander ,Peary (U.S.A.) 

Amundsen (Norway) 

Commander Byrd (U.S.A.) 

Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobilef 

(Norway, U.S.A. and Italy) 
Gen. U. Nobilef (Italy)’ 

Pavel Golovin. (Soviet Russia) 

Prof. Otto J. Schmidt and four others. 

(Soviet Russia) 

Antarctic 

Explorer 

Capt. Cook (G.B.) .. 

Capt. Weddell (G.B.) .. 

Capt. Ross (G.B.) 

Borghgrevink (G.B.) 

Capt. Robert F. Scott (G.B.) 

Lieut. Sliacklcton (G.B.) 

Roald Amundsen. (Norway) 

Capt. Robert F. Scott (G.B.) 

Admiral Richard Byrd* (U.S.A.) 

L. Ellsworth* (U.S.A.) 


<§L 


82- 



87 


6 

90 

(Pole) 

44 

87 


90 

(Pole) 

• • 

90 

(Pole) 

, , 

90 

(Pole) 

. . 

90 

(Pole) 


90 

(Pole) 

•• 

No. 

Latitude 

71 


10 

74 


15 

78 


10 

78 


50 

82 


17 

88 


23 

90 

(Pole) 

, , 

90 

(Pole) 

, , 

90 

(Pole) 

, , 

>-79 


58 




PORTS BY PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Natural 

Rivej 

Canal 

Delta 

San Francisco 

London 

Colon 

Alexandria 

New York 

Hamburg 

Panama 

New Orleans 

Sydney 

Bremen 

Port Said 

Marseilles 

Rio dc Janeiro 

Glasgow 

Suez 

Rotterdam 

Tidal 

Coast 

Amsterdam 


Liverpool 

Valparaiso 



Antwerp 

Madras 



S. Wales Ports 

San Pedro 



Calcutta 

Tangier 




Cane Town 




Aut.fagasta 




NATURAL WONDERS OF THE WORLD 


Volcanoes—The two largest vol¬ 
canoes in the world arc in Equador 
in South America: Chimborazo, 
20,702 ft. and Cotapaxi, 19,550 ft. 

Gaysers -More gaysers are found 
in Yellowstone National Park 
(U.S.A.) than in any part of the 
world. The most famous gayser of 


the park is Old Faithful w n h 
si'-uts a column of water 150 ft. 
into the air pgnlarly every 63 
minutes. Larsen \ »lcamc National 
Park in California c*. ntains mud 

g/ Wate f falls—Highest waterfall in 
the world is Tugela, Natal (South 


♦ By airplane, 
t By airship. 
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vhich has a total height of 
2,810 feet. The second largest 
waterfall in the world is Kukenaam, 
2000 ft. in British Guinea in northern 
South America. 

Canyons— The most impressive 
canyon in the world is Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado River, u.s.a. and 
extends for 217 miles with a width 
on the rim of from 4 to 18 niles. 
The canyon reaches a maximum 
depth of about 5,500 feet below the 
surrounding plateau. 

Caverns — Mammoth Cave,' the 
largest underground cavern in the 
world is located in southeastern 
Kentucky, u.s.a. and it extends for 
10 miles with 100 miles of connected 

passages. . . 

Glaciers— The largest glaciers m 
the World are found in Greenland 
and the Arctic as well as Antarctic 


regions. 

Deserts—Largest desert is the 
Sahara in north- rn Africa covering 
an area of about 3,000,000 square 
miles and reaching a maximum alti¬ 
tude of 9,000 feet above the sea 
level. 


MAN-MADE 

Pyramids of Egypt —Located on 
the west bank of the Nile River and 
extends for about 60 miles south 
i.i’ Gi/eh, they were built during 
the period from 3500 b.c. to 18 n.c. 
to contain tombs of Pharoahs. The 
largest of the pyramids erected by 
by Cheops rises 450 ft. above the 
desert. It is 746 ft. square at the 
base and occupies almost 13 acres. 

Colossus of Rhodes A statue 
of the Greek Sun God Helios 
(Apollo) 108 ft. in height and made 
of brass or bronze completed in 
about 280 b.c. The figure stood on 
the island of Rhodes in the eastern 
Mediterranean and was destroyed by 
an earthquake in 224 b.c. 

Pharos of Alexandria -A light- 
qsc of white marble about 400 ft. 


year-book 
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Mountains—The loftiest peak in 
the World is Mount Everest, 
29,002 ft. in height in Himalaya 
mountains in Nepal. 

Lakes—Lake Superior is the 
v\r gC i S , t * res h water lake in the 
World. Lake Victoria (Africa) is 
the second largest lake in the World. 

Oceans-Pacilic Ocean is the 
S, "G e body of water on the . 
surface of the globe and reaches the 
maximum depth of 35,400 ft. near 

v!, c ... Is ! aml of ^'tidanao in the 

Philippines. 

Gulf Stream—is a warm ocean 
current that originates near the Gulf 
of Mexico and flows north along the 
eastern coast of United States, then 
across the Atlantic Ocean, passing 
near Great Britain and the Scandi- 
nayum Peninsula and ending in the 
Aictic Ocean. Japanese current is 
the gulf stream’ of the Pacific 
Ocean having its origin in the China 
I Ins stream becomes the Cali- 
lorma Current and warms the north¬ 
western shores of the United States. 

WONDERS 

jtrheisht erected by King Ptolemy 
between 26s and 247 b.c. on the 

ASndrif a g y *;: l1 ;? 

in 1375 AO. 

Queen Artemis £ > , M V :or hv 

Man-mh. t, tl>r her husband 
Juatisolus. It was 140 ft high. It 

was destroyed by earthquake h<- 
tween 12th and 15th '•enturic.s 
Hanging Gardens of Baby! otl 
Terraced gardens planted by Kin. 
Nebuchadnezzar about 600 b.c if 
Bagdad In Iraq. 

Statue of Zeus at Olympia_ 

A statue carved by Phidias in the 
4th century b.c. it was placed in 
the temple of Olympus in south- 
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Greece where all who at¬ 
tended the Olympic games might pay 
homage to Zeus, King of the Greek 
deities. 

Alhambra —A group of buildings 
erected chiefly between 1248 and 1354 
b}* the Moorish King A1 Ahmar and 
his successors on a hill above Gra¬ 
nada in southern Spain. It is 
claimed to be the crowning achieve¬ 
ment of the Moors in Spain. 

Taj Mahal —A domed square mau¬ 
soleum of white marble at Agra in 
India built during the period from 
1630 to 1648 by Emperor Shah 
Jahan as a burial place for^ his 
favourite wife Mumtaz Mahal. Taj- 
inahal is the perfect gem of moslem 
art 

Temple of Diana at Epha&us— 

A monument of brightly coloured 
marble, designed by C-tesipbon and 
built by the lonians in the 5th cen¬ 
tury b.c. at the now-vanished city 
of Ephesus, south of Smyrna in 
western Asia Minor. The temple 
was 425 ft. in length and 225 ft. 
v. ide. It was burnt in 356 b.c. 

Porcelain Tower of Nankin— 

An tightsided pagoda 261 feet in 
height erected in the 15th* century 
by a Chinese King in eastern China. 
Rfhe structure contained eight or 
Vmc stories. It was destroyed in 
1853. 

L*taning Tower of Pisa —A round 
white marble bell-tower 1 < - . 

Pisa near the. north-west coast of 
Italy and containing eight stories en¬ 
clos'd by columns. The tower 
leans about 1 1 feet out of the per¬ 
pendicular, its height.being 181 feet 
on the north side and 179 feet on 
ti e south side. It was built in 1350. 

Stonehenge —A monument of 
huge stones forming three circles, 
sup! cd to be erected by a Celtic 
race of sun-worshipper 4,000 years 
ago at Salisbury Plain, 90 miles 
from judoib 


Great Sphinx— A stone image C 
a crouching lion with a human head, 
located at Gizeli in northern Egypt 
and carved about 3500 b.c. Inc 
total height of Sphinx is about 66 it., 
its body is 189 ft. in length. 

Great Wall of China— A wall 
of about 1,400 miles long extending 
along the boundary between north¬ 
ern China and Mongolia. At .the 
interval of 10 yds. are towers 40 feet 
high. It was begun in the 3rd 
century. 

Great Buddhist Temple of Java 

— An elaborate monument oi Bud- 
dhist architecture, known as Joro 
Budur and built » i volcanic lava in 
the 9th or Sth century in Java. It 
shows architecture and sculpture of 
grandeur. It probably dates from 
the 8th century a.d. 

Arcopolis at Athens —A hill 
about 260 feel in height located in 
south-eastern Greece. At the sum¬ 
mit are ruins of numerous temples 
originally enclosed by Doric and 
Ionic columns and built of marble 
by Pericles and Cimon in the Sth 
century b.c. The most notable of 
these structures include Parthcn 
which contained a gold and ivory 
statue of Athena. 

St. Peter’s at Rome— The largest 
Cathedral in the world covering ah 
area of 18,000 quarc yards and 
located in Rome, Italy. Tt was 
completed in 1632. The Cathedral’s 
greatest length is 636 feet, its height 
is 435 feet. 

Mayan Temples —Buildinn erect¬ 
ed by the Mayan Indians who at¬ 
tained a high civilizatir i def-vc the 
birth of Christ. The temples, now 
in ruins wer«; built on lofty pyra¬ 
mid shaped terraces and were fre¬ 
quently ornamented with columns 
in the form of leathered snakes. 

Mosque of S.nta Sophia—A 

building located at Istanbul in 
northern Turkey and r reded b 
Emperor Justinian in 6 ih cent*- 
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Sultan Mohammed II 
the structure a mosque after 
conquering the city in 1453. 


Potala of Tibet —The fortress- 
palace of Dalai Lama who is the 
ruler of Tibet. Located in Potala 
hill overlooking a river, the struc¬ 
ture is over 900 feet in length and 
resembles a fortress with many 
gilded roofs and towers at various 
levels—the highest being more than 
400 feet from the ground. 


Shwe Dagon Pagoda A gilded 
hell-shaped structure erected at 
Rangoon to contain eight hairs of 
Buddha. Its base is 1,355 feet in 
circumference and the top is en¬ 
cased with gold leaf supporting 
1 500 little bells of silver and gold, 
ifis 367 feet high. 

Colosseum of Rome— The ruins 
of an oval amphitheatii , 1,680 feet 
in circumference located at Rome in 

western Italy. Built of marble and 
concrete with three rows of columns 
• one above the other, the Colosseum 
could accommodate 8T000 spectators 
at a single performance and was 157 
feet high, containing an area 285 
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feet long and 182 feet wide. It was 
built in about 80 a.d. 

Colossus of Mysore —A Stat*: of 
60 feet in height representing 
Gomateswara, a Saint of the Jain 
religion. It was carved in 983 a.i>. 
from a solid rock on a hill top that 
uses 470 feet above a plain in the 
btate of Mysore. The image is 26 
icct broad at the shoulders and 
stands on a circular platform. 

Angkor Vat-A structure 796 ft. 
long and 588 feet v ide in n city in 
Cambodia, French Indo-China, com¬ 
prising a royal city of 59 sq. miles 
area and temple Angkor Vat. Built 
in 9 tli century by the Khmers, the 
enclosed temples, palaces and pub¬ 
lic building of stone arc completely 
covered with sculptured scenes which 
picture life of Khmer civilization 
now extinct. The largest of five 
pagodas rises 250 feet above founda¬ 
tions at the centre of the temple. 

Empire Stale Building—in Kcw 
York City is tin tallest bidding of 
the world reaching a height' of 
1,250 tea in 102 stories. Tl„ 
building was completed in 1931 
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longest railway station platforms 


Sone (O.T.R., India) • • 
Kharagpur (B.N.R., India) 
Bulawayo (Rhodesia) •• 
New Lucknow (E.I.R., India) 
Manchester Victoria Ex¬ 
change (L.M.S.) 

Berwada (M.S.M.. India) 
jhansi (G.I.P., India) 

R«tri (N.W.R., Pakistan) 


feet 

2,-i 15 
2.350 
2,302 
2,250 

2,194 

2,100 

2,024 

1,896 


Mandalay (Burma Railways) 
Bournemouth (England) 
Perth (Joint) 

York (L.N.E.R.) .. 

Edinburgh .' 

Aberdeen ., ., ,' 

Trichinopoly (S.T.R.) 
Ranaghat (E.I.R.) .. 

Dakor (B.B.C.I.) .. 


1.748 
1714 
1.701 
1.680 
1.496 
1.546 
1,509 
1,470 
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NOTABLE BRIDGES 



Length 
of channel 
span in 
feet Type 

Golden gate (U.S.A.) 4,200 S 
George Washington 
(U.S.A.) .. .. 3,500 S 

Transbay (U.S.A.) .. 2,310 S 

Bronx-Whitestone (U. 

S.A.) .. .. 2,300 S 

Ambassador (U.S.A.) 1,850 S 

Quebec (Canada) .. 1,800 C 

Delaware River 

(U.S.A.) .. .. 1,750 S 

Forth (Scotland) .. 1,710 C 

Cantilever; S = Suspension 


Length 
of channel 


Bayonne (U.S.A.) .. 
Sydney Harbour (Aus¬ 

span ti: 
feet Type 

1,652 S 

tralia) 

Bear Mountain 

1,650 SA 

(U.S.A.) .. 

Williamsburgh 

1,632 SA 

(U.S.A.) 

1,600 S 

Brooklyn (U.S.A.) .. 
First Narrows 

1,595-5 S 

'-(Canada) 

SA = Steel Arch 

1,550 S 


Sice 

Refractor 

Observa¬ 

in 

tory 

inches 

40 

Yerkcs 

36 

Lick 

327 

Univ. of 

31-5 

Paris 

Astrophy¬ 

30 

sics! 

Alleghncy 

30 

Bischoff- 

30 

sheim 

Poulkova 


Telescopes 

Location 

Williams Bay 
U.S A. 

Mt. Hamilton, ’ 
California 

Mcudon, Paris 
Potsdam, Ger¬ 
many 

Pittsburgh, 

U.S.A. 

Nice, France * 
Leningrand 


Reflector 
Observa¬ 
tory 

Palomar 

Mt. Wilson 

82 Mcdonald 

74 Dunlop 

69 Perkin 
61 Harvard 

601 Bloemfontdin 
60 Mt. Wilson 

60 Coroba 


Telescopes 

Location 


Mt. Palomar, 
California 
Pasadena, Cali¬ 
fornia 

Mt. Locke, USA 

Richmond Hill, 

U.S.A. 

Delaware, USA 
Oke Ridge, USA 

S. Africa 
Pasadena, Cali¬ 
fornia 
Argentina 


NOTABLE TELESCOPES 

Size 
in 

inches 
200 

100 


BIGGEST VESSELS 


Queen Elizabeth (ftr.) 
Queen Mary (Br.) 

Cib-.rte (Fr.) 

1 .'>ntc <!j Savoia (It.) 
Aquitania (Br ) .. 

•H de France (Fr.) 

Nieuw Amsterdam (HoH.) 

Mauretania (Br.) 

At hr. He Blue Ri; 
Normandie (1937) I Queen 


Reg. tons 
. 83,673 
. 81,235 
49.74o 
. 48,502 
. 44.786 
, 43,450 
36,287 

35,677 x ^ 

—Normandie (1935); Queen Mary 
Mary (1938)- 


Pasteur (Br.) 

Georgic (Br.) 

Dominion Monarch (Br.) 
Capetown Castle (Br.) 
Britannic (Br.) 

America (U._S.) 

Empress of Scotland (Br. 


Reg. tons 

. 29,253 
. 27,268 
27,155 

• 27,000 

• 26.943 

• 26,314 
) 26,032 

(1936); 
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FIREPOWER TERMS 



Calibre — one-hundredth of an inch 
in the measurement of small arms. 
A *50 calibre machine gun fires a 
bullet one-half inch in diameter. 

Mm. (millimetre ) — one mm. equals 
• 03 037 inches. Thus a 76 mm. gun 
fires a shell approximately 3 inches 

in diameter. . * 

Fu*e -—mechanical device for deto- 
nating shell, fixed to the head or 
base of the shell and set to .explode 
on time or contact. Not to be con¬ 
fused with fuse, a powder train like 
the use of a firecracker. 


Round —one shot of ammunition. 
When a machine-gun fires 25 rounds, 
it fires 25 Imilcts. In artillery, one 
round includes all the components 
necessary lor one shot-fuze, the 


projectile itself, propellant (powder 
bags') and primer. 

Cutting Fuze —setting the fuze on 
a shell. “Cutting” goes back to the 
days of powder train fuzes, when 
tuze.was cut to desired length. 

I ircct Laying —Firing at a visible 
target. 

Indirect Laying —Firing at a tar¬ 
get which can not be seen. 

Trajectory —The path of a shell 
from gun muzzle to target. 

Muzzle Velocity —Speed of a shell 
m feet per second. The Long Tom 
has a muzzle velocity of 2,800 feet 
per second, the *50 calibre machine 
gun 2,900 feet per second. 

Traverse —In sighting a gun, tra¬ 
verse is movement right or left; 
elevation is movement up and down. 


SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD 


The Pyramid of Egypt — Three 
structures arc located at GizeL 
The largest pyramid built by 
Cheops has the original height of 
about 482 ft. 

The Hanging Gardens at Babylon 

_These gardens are associated 

. w jth Scmiramis, a mythical queen 
who was reputed to have built 
the city of Babylon. 

The Statue of Zeus (Jupiter at 
Olympia)—The Statue of the 
'father of gods and men* was 
wrought by Pheidias, greatest of 
Greek sculptors. . 

The temple of \rtemis (Diana) 
at Ephesus —The temple was 
constructed in the celebrated 

largest bells 


Etruscan era of Rome on one of 
the seven famous hills of ancient 
Rome. 

The mausoleum at Halicarnassus 

—Erected, by Queen \rtemisia in 
353 n.c. in memory of his \n\s- 
hand, King Mausolus in Asia 
Minor. 

Colossus at Rhodcs-A statue of 
Hil.ios (Apollo), about 120 ft. 
mRb and constructed in 280 b.c. 

, statue was thrown down by 

T . an earthquake i n 22-1 b.c * 

the hi™* ° f Alexandria-—On 

itw-Tff" P ° mt I”' P,lar ^ I#lan«l. 
1 was a famous lipht house. The 

feet^high W * S c,ahncd to bo 400 


Approximate 
weight in 
tons 

Great Bell at Moscow 

(World’s largest) .. 200 

Great Bell at Mingoon, Burma 125 
Grdat Bell at Peking .. 55 

Novgorod, Russia ., .. 31 


Approximate 
weight ,‘u 

Bell at Cologne Cathedral .. 

St. Issac’s Cathedral, Lenin¬ 
grad . 22 

Oulmutz, Austria .. .. 18. 

Vienna . 1 $ 




Nctre Dame, Paris .. .. 18 

St. Paul’s, London .. .. 17 

“Great Tomb”, Oxford .. 17 

Scus, France . 13 

Jt^rfuz Cathedral, Prussian 

Saxony . 13 


Montreal (R. C. Cathedral) 

13 

York . 

12 

Big Ben, Westminster 

12 

Gorlitz, Silesia 

10 

Brugs . 

10 


HIGH BUILDINGS AND TOWERS 


Feet 

Soviet Palace (Moscow) .. 1,365 

Empire Stale (N.Y.) .. 1,248 

Chrysler (N.Y.) .. 1,046 

Eiffel Tower (Paris) .. 984 

60 Wall Tower (N.Y.) .. 950 

Bank of Manhattan (N.Y.'* 925 

R. C. A. R r ckefdlcr Centre 850 
Woolworth (N.Y. 1 * .. 792 

Farmer’s Trust, (N.Y.) .. 767 

Terminal Tower (U.S.A.) 708 

Metropolitan Building (N.Y.) 700 


Feet 

Chanin Tower (U.S.A.) .. 6S0 

Lincoln Building (U.S.A.) 638 

Waldorf-Astoria (N.Y.) .. 626 

Ulm Cathedral (Germany) 529 

Cologne Cathedral (Gcr.) .. 512 

Rouen Cathedral (France) 485 

Stiaussburg Cathedral (Ger.) 468 

Pyramid of Cheops (Egypt) 450 

St. Stephen’s Cathedral 

(Vienna) . 441 


LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD 


British Museum 


Books. 

3,750.000 

Mss. 

56,000 

Bibliofheque Nationale, Paris 


4,500,000 

122,000 

Stn*,: Library, Berlin 


2,130.000 

56,810 

Nat ionalbibliothek, Vienna 


1,250,000 

27,000 

Bihiliotcca Nazionale, Naples 


1 , 000,000 

11,868 

Eibliothcnue Royale, Amsterdam 


l.OOU.OOO 


Gosnek ’ tr« nnnya Publichanya Bibliotcka, Leningrad 

5.000.000 

240.0U0 

Lenin Memorial Library, Moscow 

3,900,000 

•• 

WORLD DAMS 

Storage capacity . 

Haight 1 

Cost 

' In thousand 

Boulder (U-S.A.) 

in billion gallons 

in feet 

dollars) 

. . 9,938 

727 

128.000 

Fort Peck (U.S.A.) 

.. 6,354 

242 

86,000 

Grand Coulee (U.S.A.) . 

.. 3,142 

550 

186,000 

n (U.S.A.) 

.. 1.437 

115 

9.823 

Aswan (EgypO 

.. 1,322 

147 

29.000 

Norris (U.S.A.) 

.. 1.107 

265 

36,604 

Elephant Butte (U.S.A.) 

.. 860 

306 

4,149 

SalufL (U.S.A.) 

749 

208 

6,000 

O-lye (U.S.A.) 

749 

148 

30,000 

Mattur (India) 

700 

23V 

. , 
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MUSEUMS OF THE WORLD 



Art Museum 

British Museum, London. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. 

National Gallery, London. 

Louvre, Paris. 

Museo Nazionale, Naples (Italy). 
Uffizi Gallery, Florence (Italy). 
Kaiser ’ Friedrich Museum, Berlin. . 
Schloss Museum, Berlin. # 

Royal Museum of Fine Arts, 
Brussels. 

State Museum* Amsterdam. 

Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow- 
Imperial Household Museum, 
Tokyo. 


Science Museum 

New University Museum, Oxford. 
Science Museum, London. 

Royal Scottish Museum, Scotland. 
Science Museum, Dublin. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
v ictoria & Albert Museum, Bombay. 
Natural History Museum, Bombay. 
Museum d’Histoire Naturelie, Paris. 
IvoyM Museum ot Natural History, 
Stockholm. 

Imperial Natural History Museum, 
Vienna. 

Imperial Academy of Science 
Leningrad. 


biggest, largest, greatest, longest 


Highest 

Largest 

Tallest 

Largest 

Biggest 

Largest 

Tallest 

Tallest 

Largest 

Largest 

Rainiest 

Biggest 

Longest 


Mountain peak 
Desert 
Building 
palace 

Ship -- 
Diamond Mine 
Statue- 
Church 
( hurcli 
Diamond 
Place 
& Deepest Ocean 
Corridor 


Longest Rly. Platform 
Largest Pearl 
Longest Railway run 
Largest Telescope 

Largest Museum .. 
Longest River • • 
Largest River (in vol.) 
Largest Railway Station 

Largest Dome 

Largest Building .. 
Tallest Tower 
Largest group of Islands 
Largest Delta 
Largest Royal Palace 


• Mount Everest (29,002 ft.). 

. Sahara (Africa). 

. Soviet Palace ( Russia) 1,365 ft. 

• Vatican (Rome). 

• Queen Elizabeth (83,673 tor.s) 

. Kimberly. South Africa. 

‘ r^V: 1 , V ib ? r V~ (KV > 151 ft. high. 

. Uim Cathedral (Germany, 529 ft high) 

. Church of St. Peters (Rome). 

. l'hc Cullman. 

. Chei rapnnji, Assam. 

. Pacific Ocean. 

• (Bihar). 

. . British Museum (London). 

. . Mississippi-Mnssoric. 

. . Amazon. 

.. Grand Central Terminal (New York) «,;,i 
47 platforms. 

.. Gol Gumbaz (Bijapur) 144 ft. i n act 
diameter. 

The Pyramid at Gizeh, Egypt. 

Eiffel Tower, Paris, 984 ft high. 

! . Malaya Archipelago. 

' ’ SuftcGrban Delta, comprising 8,000 sq. ni 
The Palace at Mad. id. 
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**-*&**,* single Country 
Largest Freshwater Lake 
Largest Volcano .. 


Brazil with an area of 3,285,319 ?Q- 

Lake Superior. .. , M rrate r 

Mauna Loa (Hawaii, 13,760 ft.) cratei 

12 400 ft. in diameter. 


Largest & populous continent 
Longest Wall 
Longest Canal 
v Largest office building 


Longest Tunnel 

Highest Dam 

Largest Peninsula 
Highest tree 


Largest Island 
Densest Population 
Largest Bell 

Largest Planetary Body 
Biggest Park 

Largest Archway .. 
Largest Bridge 
Smallest Continent 
Highest City 
Longest Throughfare 


The Great Wall of China over l,o00 miles. 

Stalin’s White Sca-Baltic Canal. 

Pentagon (U.S.A.) 34 acres, where 32,000 
people work daily; floor area 6,000,0u0 
feet, has 17 miles of corridor. 

Simplon (Switzerland) 12 miles 4o8 yds. 

Boulder Dam (U.S.A.) 726 ft. above 

bed-rock. 

Giant Sequoia tree in the Hambolt State 
Park, California-364 ft high and esti- 
mated to weigh nearly 2000 tuns. 

Greenland (827,300 sq. miles). 

Java (over 800 per sq. mile,. 

Bell of Moscow, cast in 17o3, 21 ft. high. 
21 ft. diameter and weighs 200 tons. 

J upiter. 

Yellowstone National Paffc (U.S.A.) 
3,350 sq. miles. 

Sydney Harbour Bridge (Australia). 

San Francisco Oakland Bridge. 

Australia. 

Phari, Tibet, altitude 14,300 ft. 

Broadway in New York. • 


GREAT INVENTIONS 


1450, Movable type, Guttenberg 
(German). 

15 ( '3, Thermometer, Galileo (Ita¬ 
lian). 

1608, Telescope. Lippcrshey (Dutch ) 
i 1643, Barometer, Torricelli (Ita¬ 
lian). 

1709, Thermometer, Farenheit (Ger¬ 
many). 

1752, Lightning rod, Franklin (Ame¬ 
rican ) • 

* 1765. Steam Engine, Watt (Eng.) 

1783, Hot air ball -on Montgolfier 
(France). 

1785, Power loom, Cartwright (Eng.) 

.1793, Cott' ii gm, Whitney (Ame¬ 
rican). 

1807, Steamboat, Fulton (Ame¬ 
rican). 


1815, Miner’s safely lamp, Davy 

(English). 

1816, Stethoscc* , Laennec (French) 
1827, Friction matches, Walker 

(English). 

1829, Steam Locomotive, Stephen¬ 
son (English). 


1831, Dynamo-Electric 


Machine, 


Faraday (English)- 
1832, Telegraph. Morset American). 
1835, Revolver, Colt (American). 
1859, Photography, Louis Daguerre 
i French). 

1841, Screw propeller, Ericsson 

(Swedish). 

1842, Ether as an anesthetic, Long 

(American). 

1842, Bicycle, MacMillan (Scottish) 
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£44;^Anilcanizcd rubber, Goodyear 
(American). 

1846, Sewing machine, Elias Howe 
(American). 

1848, Portland cement, Johnson 

(England). 

1849, Safety Pin, Walter Hunt 

(American). 

1851, Induction coil, Ruhmkorff 

(Germany). 

1852, Power Elevator, Otis (Ame¬ 

rican). 

1855, Gas Burner, Bunsen (Ger¬ 

many). 

1856, Steel, Bessemer (English). 
1858, Atlantic cable, Field (Ame¬ 
rican). 

1866, Dynamite, Nobel (Swedish), 
1868, Lawn mower, Hills (Ame¬ 
rican). 

1868, Typewriter, Sholes (Ame¬ 
rican). 

1869 Air brake, Westmghouse 

1 (American). ' 

1876 Telephone, Beil (American). 
1877, Microphone, Berliner (Ame¬ 
rican). 

1877, Phonograph, Edison (Ame¬ 
rican). 


'aiL 


1887, Electric Motor: Tesla (Ame¬ 
rican). 

lo87, Gramophone Berliner (Ame¬ 
rican). 

loS8, Roll-film hand Camera, East- 
ion i Tr. man & Walker (American) 
wl, Kinetoscope, Edison (Ame¬ 
rican). 

Colour photography, Ives 
io 0 , (American). 

Dicsc. engine, Diesel, (Gcr- 
man). v 

1895, Photo-electric cell, Elster 'and 

jooc ' u - ltel (German), 

I89 , M ° v,n K Picture projector,. 
,o 0 r „ r .T s Lumiere (French). 

1896, Wireless Telegraphy, G. Mar- * 

com (Italian). 

1900, Submarine, Holland (Ame- 
rican). 

1903, Airplane, Wright brothers 
(American). 

1905, Gyroscope Stabilizer, Sperry 

ion? p ( A merican )- 

1907, Radio vaccuum tube, Dc ' 

1007 p , °, rost (American). 

1907, Bakelite, Baekeland (Rel- 
i i> Stan-American). 

191_, Cellophane, Brandenburgc 


.. . .(French). gCr 

1878, Electric lamp, Edison (Ame- ^‘jjtary tank, Swinton (Ene- 

rican). hsh). 

1879, Cash register, Ritty (Ame- Hehcopter, Brennan CF,,,,. 

rican). 10 , n . llsh ). 

1880, Linotype, Mergenthaler (Ame* J u > Autogyro, De la Cierva 

...rican). T (American). a 

1883. Rayon, Jos. Swan (English). 1937 ’ \rt, B aird (Scottish) 

1884, Fountain pen, Waterman 1945* Atomic u rot t hers (American)' 

CHEMICAL INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 

1766 —Cavandish : Discovery of in- 1S28 —Wohler, Liehi* . c , . 

flammable air (Hydrogen) of 1 reaj Toundatl f hesis 

1774—Priestley : Discovery of ’• ° undat,on 

Oxygen. 

1783—Lavoisier: First qualitative 

synthesis of water. 

1803—Dalton : Atomic theory; laws 
of chemical combination. 

—Gay-Lussac: Laws of gases. 

1818-pAvogardo: Molicular hypo¬ 

thesis. 


organic chemistry. 

1841—Faraday; Induction 0 f ( >i 
tncal current. 

1860—-Bunsen, Kirchhoff: t M v , 

tion of spectroscope. 

1868 —I.ockycr; Discovery of helium 
on sun by ijse of spectro¬ 
scope. 
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lendelev: Periodic table ot 
elements, established fami¬ 
lies of elements. 

1887 — Arrhenius: Ionic theory of 
dissociation in solution. 

1896—Becquerel : Radioactivity of 
uranium. 

1896 — Curie: Discovery of radium. 

1908 —Onnes : Liquefaction of helium. 


1912— Laue, Bragg: X-ray struc¬ 

tures of crystals. 

1913— Moseley: Atomic numbers. 
1919—Ashton: Mass spectroscope 

for separation of isotopes. 
1932 — Urey: Discovery of deuterium. 
1934 — Joliot, Curie: Artificial radio¬ 
activity. 

1934 —Urey: Heavy water. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN ELECTRICITY 


1745—Von Kleist: Leyden jar con¬ 
denser. 

1752—Franklin: Lightning rod and 
nature of lightning. 

1791 ^Galvani: Theory of animal 
electricity and electric bat¬ 
tery. 

1800—Volta: Current electricity 
and electric battery. 

1825—Ohm: Lfiws of electrical re¬ 
sistance. 

1831— Faraday: Electromagnetic in¬ 

duction. 

1832— Morse: Electric telegraph. 
1852—Gauss: ’ System of absolute 

electric measurements. 
1838—Page: Induction Coil. 

1370—Gramme: First industrial 
dynamo. 

1876—Bell: Telephone. 


1878—Crookes: Discovery of catho¬ 
de ray. 

1878—Edison: First electric incan¬ 
descent lamp. 

1885—Stanley : Electric Transformer. 

1892—Tesla: Alternating current 
motor. 

1892—Steinmctz: Laws of alter¬ 
nating current. 

1995—Roentgen: Discovery of X-ray 

1896— Marconi: Practical Wireless. 

1897— Thomson: Isolation of the 

electron. 

1904—Fleming: First diode radio 

tube. 

1907—De Forest: Triode radio tube, 

1914—Coolidgc: Tungsten filament 
lamp. 

1925—Baird: Discovery of Tele¬ 
vision. 


DISCOVERIES IN MEDICINE AND PHYSIOLOGY 


1628—Harvey: Circulation of blood 
nd function of heart. 

167' Lcew enhock: observation of 
bacteria by microocc pc. 

1737— Linnaeus: System of classi¬ 
fying plants and animals. 

17Co— Jtnncr: Vaccination i<>- :mall- 
pox % 

F' i '—Laenncc: Invention of stethos- 

SCODC 

1842 -Ix»ng: ^ First use of ether as 
anesthetic in surgery. 

I'o‘/ -Darwin: Evolution and theory 
•if natural selection. 

186:/—Mendd: Laws of heredity. 

1867—fa hr Anti *ptic surgery. 

L. : ( i — icolaier: Discovery of tila- 
nus germs. 


1880—Ebcrth: Discovery of typhoid 
bacillus. 

1882—Metchnikoy : function of white 
blood corpusles discovered. 

1882 Pasteur: preventive of rabies. 

1882— Koch: Tuberculosis bacteria 
discovered. 

1892—Weisman: Developed theory 
of germ plasm in her 

1883— Klebs: Diphtheria bacillus. 

1894—Kitasato; Discovery of plague 

1894—Roux : perfection- of diphtheria 

antitoxin. 

1 ' - — l-tdxiu n. cause of beribe i, 
v » ninin deficiency. 

lopo-Takatnine: ’First hormone 
isolated. 


i r r ndusta n year-book 



rfct: Intel!igcncy tests. 
l-'06— Wasscriii.m : Tests for syphi- 

1907-—Shull: Development of hybrid 
corn. 

1907—Willslutter: 

chlorophyll. 

1903_Freud: Doctrine of psyhco- 

1910 _Pavlov: mechanism of the 

conditioned reflex. 


<SL 


Constitution of 


1913—McCollum : Insolation of vita 
min A. 

1922 —Banting, Macleod : Insulin 
ior treatment of diabetes. 

1924—Steenbock: Production oi 

vitamin D by ultra violet irradia¬ 
tion. 

1926—Minot, Whipple and Murphy: 

fJrJ vcr lrealm enl of anemia. 

19‘V Doftiagk i Sulfa drugs as 
bactericides. 


COnClUlumu ^uuiutio. 

1912—Ehrlich : Salvarsan. cuie ot .. lJ3c>—Stanley: Molecular nature of 
svphillis. . . viruses. < 

1912— Cushing: relation of pituitary 1946— Du Vigneaud: Synthetic neni- 

gland to growth. <aUm - 

1913— Goldherger : Cause and con¬ 
trol of pellagra. 

discoveries in physics 


i r.Qy _Vewton : Law of gravitation. 

ITS.,— Columh: Fundamental laws 

nf electrical attraction- 
184 q 4 joule: ( measurements of elec- 

1847-H? 1 ’” 1 ’‘ ,1 '" : Lnw of ^tuerva- 

lRl^-FresVi^: Diffraction of light. 
i» 7 ?—MaxWeU: electromagnetic 

theory of energy. 

ia<36— Bccqucrcl. Discovery of 

radio-activity. 

1897 — Thomson: Discovery of elec 


1911—Rutherford: Theory of atomic 

nucleus. 

1913— Bhor: Electron theory. 

1924—De Broglie: Wave nature ot 
the electrons. 

-931—Lawrence: Invention of cy¬ 
clotron. 

1932—Chadwick: Discovery of neu¬ 
tron. 

1932—Anderson: Discovery of po^i 
t ron. 


iCOF-Planck: Q uan l,n .> «>««*• 

_MicheDon! ^ elocit.. of light. 

j 90 <t—Einstein: Theory ot relativity. 


1901_VV. C. Roentgen, Germany. 

1902—H. A. ‘Lorentz.. and P. Zee- 
man, Denmark. 

1903_A. H. Beap.-iel, France and 

Pierre and Mane Cut ic, 
France. 

1904— Lord Rayleigh, England. 

1905— Philippe Lenard, Germany 

1906— j. J. Thomson, England. 

1907— A. A. Michelson, America. 
190£—G Lipman, France. 

1909—G. Marconi, Italy and F. 
Braun, Germany 


1934 — Fermi: Use of slow neutrons 
in atom smashing. 

1934— 1 ray: Heavy water. 

hn: Discover, of ui 

fission. 

1941— Fermi: Atomic pile for guid- 
ration of power. 

NOBEL PRIZES 
Physics 

D. van der Waals, T-ToT- 

land. 

n!!o~? rof ' V ' Wien \ Germany. 

J JZ Guhtaf Dalcn, Sweden. 

1913— Prof. 14. Kamcrliugh-Onn.- 
Denmark. 

1914 — Prof. M. von Lane, Gcr 

1915— Prof. W. II Bragg ' 

W. L. Brag, England. 

1916— No aivnnl. 

1917— C. G. Barlka, England. 

1918— Max Planck, Germany. 

1919 — Prof. J. Starke, Germany 


ml 
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J^Prof. S. E. Guillaume, Swit- 
^ zerlaud. 

1921— Dr. Albert Einstein, Germany. 

1922— Niels Bohr. Denmark. 

1923 — R. A. Millikan, America. 
192*1—K. M. G. Seigbahn,' Sweden. 

and Dr. Gustav Hertz, Gcr. 

1925— Dr. James Franck, Germany 

1926— Jean B. Perrin, France. 

1927— Prof. Arthur Compton Ame¬ 

rica and Prof. C. T. Rees 
Wilson, England. 

1928— Prof. 0. W. Ricardson, 

England. 

1929— Due. L. V. d'Brogile, France. 

1930— Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata 

Raman, India. 

- 1931— No award. 


,§L 


1932 — W. Heisenberg, Germar_ 

1933— P. A. M. Dirac, England and 

Erwin Schrodinger, Austria 

1934— No award. 

1935— J. Chadwick, England. 

1936— Prof. V. G. Hess, Austria and 

C. D. Anderson, Am. 

1937— C. J. Davisson, America and 

G. P. Thomson, England. 

1938— E. Fermi, Italy. 

1939— E. O. Lawrence, America. 

1940— 42 —No awards . 

1943 — Prof. 0. Stern, America. 

1944 — Prof. I. I. Rabi, America. 

1945 — W. Pauli, Switzerland. 

1946— P. W. Bridgman, L.S.A. 

1947 — Sir E. Appleton, England. 

1948 — Prof. P. M. S. BJacket, Eng. 

/ 


Medicine and Physiology 


1901 -E. Aolt von Behring, Gcr. 

1902 Sir Ronald Ross, England. 

1903— N. R. Finscn, Denmark. 

1904— -I. P. Pavlov, Russia. 

1905— R. Koch, Germany. 

1906— Profs. Ramony Cajal, Spain 
and Camillo Golgi, Italy. 

1907— C. L. A. Laveran, France. 

1908— Dr. Paul Ehrlich, Germany. 

1909— T. Kocher, Germany. 

1910— A. Kossel, Germany. 

191!—A. Gullstrand, Sweden. 

1912— Dr. A. Carrel, America. 

1913— C. Richet, France. 

1914— Dr. R. Barany, Austria. 

1915— 18 —No award. 

1919—Dr. J. Bordet, Belgium. 

P < -Prof. A. Krogh, Denmark. 

1921— No award. 

1922— Prof. A. Hill, England and 
Prof. MayerhofF, Germany. 

1923— Dr. F. G. Banting and Dr. J. 
J. R. McLeod, Canada. 

1924— W. Einthoveii, Holland. 

J —No award. 

i9.: —Prof. J. Fibiger, Denmark. 

1927— Julius W. Jauregg, Austria. 

1928— Charles Nicolle, France. 

192 —Dr. F. G. Hopkins, England 
and Dr. E. Eijkmann, Hol¬ 
land. 


1930— Kvirl Landsteiner, America. 

1931— Otto H. Warburf, Germany. 

1932— Sir Charles Sherrington, and 
Prof. E. D. Adrian, England. 

1933 - T. H. Morgan, America. 

1934—Qrs. G. Minot. W. P. Murphy 
and Dr. G. H. Whipple, 
America. 

—Dr. *H. Spemann, Germany. 

1936— r-Sir Henry Dale, England and 

Prof. Otto Loewe, Austria. 

1937— Prof. Albert von Szentgyor- 
gyi, Hungary. 

1938— Prof. C. Heymans, Belgium. 

1939— Prof. G. Domagk, Germanv. 

1940— 42— No award. 

19L3—Prof. Kenrik Dam, Copen- 
’ m ha gen and Prof. Edward 
Doisy, U.S.A. 

1944— Prof. Joseph Erlanger, and 
Prof. H. Gasser, U.S.A. 

1945— Sir A. Fleming, Sir Howard 
Florey and Dr. B. B. Chain. 


England. 

-H. J. Muller. U.S.A 
--Dr. Carl F. & Mrs. F. Cori, 
Czechoslovakia and Dr. Ber¬ 
nardo A Houssay, Brazil 
-Dr. Paul Muller, Svvit. 
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1901 _ J. H. Hoff. Holland. 

1902 — Emil Fislicr, Germany. 

1903 _S. A. Arrhenius, Sweden. 

19 Q 4 — sir W. Ramsay, Eqg. 

1905— A. von Baeyer, Germany. 

1906 — Prof. H. Moissan, France. 

1907— E. Buchner, Germany. 

1908 — Prof. Ernest Rutherford, Eng. 

1909 — Prof. \V. Ostwald, Germany. 

1910— Otto Wallach, Germany. 

1911 — Marie Curie. France. 

1912— V. Grignard and P. Sabatier, 
France. 

1913 _Alfred Werner, Switzerland. 

1914 — T. W. Richards, Eng. 

1915— R. Willstatter, Germany. 

1916— 17 —No award 

1918 —Fritz Haber, Germany. 

1919_ No award. > 

1920— Walt her Nearnst. Germany. 

1921 — Prof. F. Soddy, England. 

19?2 _F. W. Aston, England. 

1923 - Fritz Pregl, Austria. 

1924— A r o award. 

1 025 _R Zsipt^P n ^ r » Germany. 

1 096 —Dr T. Svedberg, Sweden. 

1927 — Prof. H. Wieland, Germany. 


1928—Dr. A. Windaus, Germany. 
192y —Dr. A. Harden, England and 
H. von Euler-Cheplin, 

Sweden. 

1930 — Hans Fischer, Germany. 

1931— Prof. Carl Bosch and Prof. 
F. Bcrgius, Germany. 

*932 —Hvmg Langmuir, America. 
1933 — No award. 

|934 2 r * C. Urey, America. 

Frof. Sc Mrs. F. Joliot, 
France. 

J936 P ™f. Uetwe, Germany. 

193/ W. N. Haworth. England & 
Paul Harrcr, Switzerland. 

19o8 —Prof. R. Klum Germany.* 

1939 A. Butenandt, Germany and 
Prof. Ruzicka, Switzerland. 
1940-42— No azvard. 

1943— Prof. Georg Hcvcsy, Hun. 

1944— Otto Hahn, Germany. 

1945— Artturi Virtanen, Finland. 
1946*—James B. Sumner, W. M. 

Stanley & J. H. Northrop, 
U.S.A. 

1947 — Sir Robert. Robin son, Eng. 

1948 — Prof. Arne Tiselius, Sweden. 


Literature 


jpQl _ r F. A. Sully-Prudhoiqine, 

France. 

1902— T. Mommsen, Ger- uny. 

1903— B. Bjornson, Norway. 

1904 _ h. !•'. Mistral, France and 

josc Echegaray, Spain. 

1905 _ H. Sienkiewicz. Poland. 

1906 — G. Carduici, Italy. 

1907 — 1>. Kipling England. 

1908 — R. Eucken, Germany. 

1909— Selma Lagerlof, Sweden. 

1910— Paul Heyse. Germany. 

1911— M. Maeterlinck. Belgium. 

1912— G. Hauptmann, Germany. 

191 3 — Rabindranath Tagore, India. 

1914 — No award. 

1915— Romain Rolland, France. 

1916— V. Heidcnstam, Sweden. 


1917— Karl Gjcllerup and H. Pon 
toppidan, Denmark 

1918— .Vo award. 

S l >il teRr, Switzerland, 
“nt Hamsun, Norway. 

. 921-A nat ° !t . France, France, 
r , Spain. 

Kr 1 /" Yeats - Trei;md - 

; r ■ n • £ eyn,ont - Roland. 

A’A' B ' Sha%v Er eland. 
ioo 7 P T r:lz V l <lc Eedda, Italy. 

iSzS enr ' c ? er - son ' France. 

1928— Mm, S Undsct, Norwiv 

1929— T. Mann, Gem.any 

1930— Sinclair Lewis. Air erica 

1931 — Erik A. Karlfeldt, Sweden 

1932— J. Galsworthy; England 
1932 —Iran Bunin, Russia. 


* Declined. 
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dgi Pirandello, Italy. 

Vo award. 

1936— Eugene O’Neil, America. 

1937— R. M. du Card, France. 

1938— Pearl Buck. America. 

1939— Emil Silianpaa, Finland. 


1910-43— No awards. 

1944— Dr. J. V. Jensen, Dem 

1945— Gabrielas Mistral, Chille. 

1946— Herman Hesse, Switzerland. 

1947— Andre Gids, France. 

1948— T. S. Elliot, England. 


<SL 


Peace 


1901— Henri Dunant, Switzerland & 
Frederick Passy, France. 

1902— Elei Ducommum and A. 
Gobat, Belgium. 

1903— W. R. Cremer, England. 

1904— Tiie Institute of International 
Law. Belgium. 

1905— Bertha B von Suttner 
Austria. 

1906— T. Roosevelt.. America. 

1907— E. T. Moneta, Italy & Louis 
RenaulV France. 

1908_K. P. Arnoldson, Sweden & 

i'rederik Baier, Denmark. 

1 <X)9_Barun de Constant, t rance 

& M. Beemaertt, Belgium. 

1910— International Permanent 
Peace Bureau Switzerland. 

1911— Prof. T. M. C. Asser, Hol¬ 
land & A. Fried,. Austria. 

1912— Elihu Root. America. 

1913— H. la Fotaine. Belgium. 

1914— 16— No award. 

191 7 — International Red Cross, 
Geneva. 

1918— No award 

1919— Wood r dw Wilson, America. 
1:C0—Leon Bourgeois, France. 

1921—K- H- Branting, Sweden & 

Christian L. Lange, Norway. 


1922*-F. Nansen. Norway. 

1923-24— No azvard .. 

1925— Gen. Dawes, America and Sir 

Austen Chamberlin, Eng. 

1926— Aristide Briapd, France and 

G. Stresemann, Germany. 

1927— F. Buisson, France and Lud¬ 

wig Quidde, Germany. 

1928— No azvard. 

1929— P. B. Kellogg, America. 

1930 — Dr. N. Soderblom, Sweden. 

1931— Mi. ■; Jane Addams & Dr. N. 

M. Butler, America. 

1932— .Vo • azvard . 

1933— Norman Angcll, England. 

1934— A. Henderson, England. 

1935— Carl von Ossietoskv, Germany. 

1936— C. S. Lama-, Argentine. 

1937— Viscount Cecil, England. 

1938— Nansen International Office 

for Refugees, Geneva. 

1939— 43—Vo azvard. 

1944— International Committee of 

Red Cross, Switzerland. 

1945— Cordel Hull, U.S.A. 

1946— Emily G. Balch & John Mott, 

U.S.A. 

1947— Friends Service Council, Lon 

d u and American Service 
Committee, U.S.A. 

1948— Vo azvard. 


BIRTH-STONES 


I muary .. Garnet August 

February .. Amethyst 

March .. Rloodstom Sept, .. 

April .. Diamond Oct. 

May .. Emerald 

June .. Pearl or moon- Nov. 

sione Dec. 

July •• Ruby 


p, rinot or Sar~ 
donyz 
Sapphire 
Opal or Tourma- 
line 
Topaz 

1 tirquoisc or 
Lapislazuli 
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INDIAN STONES AGAINST PLANETARY ACTIONS 

Sun 'Ravi) . ~ 

Mars (ftfangal) 

Moon ( Chandra) 

Mercury (Budh\ 

Jupiter (Brikaspali) 

Venus (Sukra) 


Saturn ( Shani ) 
Ascending Node 
( Ruhoo) 

Descending Node 
(FCetoo) 


Sapphire 
Gomed 
Cat’s eye 


diamonds 


Cullinan (1905) 
Kohinoor 
Orlov 
Florentine 
Regent or Pitt 


Tiffany 

Victoria (now Nizam) 
Star of S. Africa .. 
Hope 


Carats 

959 

457% 

3507- 

45% 


Swift 

Hawk 

Falcon 

Swallow 


upto 


m.p.h. 
. 200 
. 180 
. ISO 
. 125 


Tallest Animal—C. iraffe. 

Largest land animal —Elephant. 

Fastest Bird— Swift, sometimes flics 
200 miles per hour. 

Largest quadruped of the dog family 
—Wolf. . 

Largest animal of the cat family — 

Lion. 

Largest of mondial’ or anthropoid 
apes —Gorilla. 

LONGIVITY OF BIRDS 


Ruby 
Coral 
Pearl 
Emerald 
Pokraj 
Diamond 
FAMOUS 
Carats 
. 3,106 

. 1067m 

. -194 
. 133% 

. 137% 

SPEED OF BIRDS 

m.p.h. 

Eagle .. .. 120 

Pigeon ..loo 

Humming bird cr 

Rohm .. 3 1 

ANIMAL RECORDS 

Largest of the se t birds —Albatron 
Fastest animal —Cheetah 
Largest bird— Ostrich. 

Largest sea animal -Blue 
Svia..,\.i Bi*-d —Humming bird" 

;?»' yis-, w"*. 


Sparrow 

Pheasant 

Partridge 


m.p.h. 

. 35 

. 30 

. 30 


Crow 

Parrot 

Vulture 

Stork 

Pelican 

Sparrow 


Years 
. 100 
. 100 
. 100 
. 70 


50 

40 


Peacock 
Crane 
Canary .. 
Pigeon .. 
Nightingale 


Years 
24 
24 

2h 
20 
18 


Partridge 
* licasant 
Goldfinch 

Hen 

Robin 

Jackdaw 


Larch tree 
Fire tree 


H. de Park (London) 
•Phoenix park (Dublin) 


LONGEVITY O" TREES 

Years. 

.. 800 American Redwood tree 

.. 1,200 Baobab tree 

BIG PARKS 

Acres 

. 4(H) Bois de Boulogne. (Pari;,) 

. 1,760 Prater (Vienna) 


Fear.? 
15 
IS 
15 
14 
12 
10 


Y oars. 
4,000 
4.CO0 


Maidan (Calcutta) 


Acres 

2.160 

2,300 

1,01*0 


3 
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Days 

Opened 

London (1851) 141 
Paris (1855) 200 

London (1862) 171 

Paris (1867) 210 

Vienna (1873) 186 

Paris (1878) 194 

Chicago (1893) 179 


BIG WORLD FAIRS 

Days 
Opened 

Paris (1900) 

San Francisco 

(1915) •• 288 

Wembley (1924) 165 

Chicago (1933-4) 329 
New York 

(1939-40) •• 340 


Visitors. 

6,039,195 

5,162,330 

6,211,103 

10,000,000 

7,254,687 

16,032,725 

27,529,400 


Visitors. 

39,000,000 

18,871,957 

27,900,000 

38,626,564 

44,932,534 


China 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Switzerland 


NATIONAL AND STATE FLOWERS 

Narcissus. 


Rose. 
Fleur-de-lis. 
Cornflower. 
Violet. 
Lotus. 
Shamrock. 

Lily* 

Cactus. 

Edclweis§ 


Japan 
Scotland 
Spain 

U. S A. 

Persia 

Wales 

Prussia 

Canada 

Egypt 

Holland 


Chrysanthemum. 

Thistle. 

Pomegranate. 

Golden rod. 

Rose. 

Leek or Dafiodils. 
Linden. 

Sugar Maple leaf.. 
Lotus. 

Tulip. 


RAILWAYS RECORDS 

World's longest Non-stop run 'Flying Scotsman 


IVorld’s largest escalator ■■ 

World’s largest covered goods 
station • • * * 

World's busiest Railway Junc¬ 
tion 

Shortest Private Railway .. 

Shorted Public Railway 
Largest Underground Station 

Longest Railway Tunnel 
Longest Railway Bridge 


Longest Stretch 
railway 


of straight 


Highest Railway .. 

Fastest Harrow Gauge Train 

World's most northemly Kly. 

Longest Railway platform .. 
World's highest railway bridge 


King's Cross to Edin¬ 
burgh, 392]/ 2 miles. 

Leicester Square Under-ground Station: 
161 ft. long with rise of 80 ft. 6 in. 

Bristol (Temple Meads). 

Clapham (Eng.) Junction-2,500 trains in 

every 24 hours. . 

Railway of the Pope in Vatican Cit>, only 
1/3 of a mile. 

Easingvvold Ry. 2V, miles; England. 

In Berlin—openeu in 1930 with 9. separate 
entrances and 8 moving stair-cases. 
Simplon (Switzerland-Italy) 12Ini.560 it. 
Lover Zambesi (Africa), 12,064 tt. 

•tarstew 

In Java^Statc Railway 49-08 miles per 

At King'- Spitsbergen, 750 miles 

<-nepur (O. T. Ry.). India 2,415 ft. 
j a j cd Viaduct (France;; 434 ft. 
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HIGHEST RAILWAYS 
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1. 


4 ft. 8 l'i in. 


1. Antofagasta & Bolivian Railway 3. Peruvian Southern, 14 66^ It 

2 . Peruvian Central; Railway attains 4 ' ^T^lOQ^ft PikeS Pcak U.S.A. 

Kv83 ft ‘ 5 - Denver & Rio Grandi 10 8-6 f, 

RAILWAYS GAUGES U 

Great Britain, Canada, U. S. A. Mevi™ d„ 

China, Norway, Sweden, Denmark- ’ crU ’ Pgypt ’ 

2 Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Holland tUi c 

and Switzerland .. . Uand - Ita,y > Spain 

Ireland .. .. * 

India, Argentine and* Chile 

Spain, Portugal .. ' * * • • * 

Nety Zealand, Nigeria S. Africa, Japan and'Sudan " 

Eastern Countries of Africa and Belgium Congo 

SIZE OF PRINTING PAPER 

I 6 J/ 2 X ins. Medium 

J y'J ” P ° yal 

X22 ” rV PC , r Ro - val 

0 Tf, ” Elephant 

» Inipprial 

PRINTING TYPES 


4 ft. 0 

5 ft. 3 
5 ft. 6 

5 ft. 5'4 
3 f t 6 
3 ft.’ 3.4 


in. 

in. 

in. 

ir. 

in. 

ill. 


Foolscap 
Double Foolscap 
Double Crown 
Demy 
D. Demy 


SO 

18 

97 


23 xlS 
26 X20 

27/, X 20/ 2 „ 

28 X23 
30 X22 . 


lib. 


The unit of measurement of the point 
is 1/12 of an <m(pica). Six ems=l inch, sh S » n \Jf_: tl,e ‘point’ which 


f viua—-i inch c,\ 1 **“ point 

The old 5 ystem of type measurement 1 ,-,/“. 1>oint , s =l inch, 
the modern point system and all sizes 0 f*tvn. ' bc T n replaced In- 
are of an even number ot points in body | 2 ,.' novv 111 common us’e 
Tta following «W, ,JI giv, J0mc o( 


6 to 72 points 

Old Nome 

Minikin 

Brilliant 

Gem 

Diamond 

PearP 

Kuby 

Nonpareil 

Minion 

Brevier 

Bourgeois 

Long Primer 

Small Pica 

Pica 

English 

Great Primer 


Pt. body 
'I point 
3’/z , 


4 

4 l /t 

5 

S /2 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

14 

18 


Name 

Paragon 

y ! nc Sm. Pic^' 

- Jute Pica 

r !"c English " 

3 |'''t ^°npareil 

.>«"'<■ 1 44:,""“ 

»ne Nonpareil 
7 ! ,le Sm. Pica 

4- line Pica 

5- Jino Sm. Pica* 

5- line Pica 

6- linc Pica 


types from 


P*. body 
20 point 


24 

28 

30 

12 

36 

40 

42 

44 

48 

54 

60 

72 


The standard height of printing type is 11/12 inch, q 
01 12 point type arranged in a line would measure approxim* r ulmd 
inches in length. From this it would be possible t‘> calculate the 1 r ^ 

mat^ u-,<wrUf i _ _• i t . i ... \ _ . apr>rnv»* 


. x . 1 11 "uuiu i > . v 'aicuiare the 

nate weight of type required for a book job if we know the body 7 °^ 1 ' 
>T>c, the width of each line and the number of lines to page. <>r 


aA 
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HIGHEST RAILWAY BRIDGES 


Fades Viaduct (France) • • 
Victoria Falls (South Africa) 
Gurabkl (France) .. 

Viain (France) 


434 Loa (Bolivia) 

420 Assopos (Greece) .. 

400 Pecos (S. Pacific) .. 

377 Goktiek (Burma) .. 


LONGEST RAILWAY BRIDGES 


Lower Zambesi (Africa) .. 
Tay (Scotland) .. 

Sone (India) .. 
Godavari (India) 


Feet 

12,064 Forth (Scotland) .. 
11,652 Rio Saldo (Argentina) 
10,052 Mahanadi (India) 

9,096 

WORLD OF OIL 


<SL 

ft- 
336 
.. 330 
.. 321 
.. 320 


Feet 
.. 8,300 
.. 7703 
.. 6,912 


Crude Petroleum 
Fuel oil 
Diesel oil 
Lubricating oil 
Petrol (or power oil) 


Vegetable 
Olive oil 

Coconut oil 
Palm oil 
Copra 


Fish 

Whale oil (Sperm) 
Menhaden oil 
Cod-liver oil 


WEIGHTS & MEASURES 


EFFECT OF HEAT ON 


Degrees of 

Fahrenheit. 

2,7m 

Cast iron melts. 

1,996 

Copper melts. 

1,94? 

Gold melts. 

773 

Zinc melts. 

644 

Mercury boils. 

617 

Pure lead melts. 

442 

Ti. melts. 

315 

Oil Turpemlne boils. 

212 

Water begins to boil. 

211 

Alloy of 5 bismuth, 3 tin, 
2 lead melts. 

201 

Alloy of 8 bismuth, 5 
lead, 3 tin melts. 

180 

(about Starch forms a 
gelatinous compound 

with water. 

176 

Rectified spirit boils. 


VARIOUS SUBSTANCES 

Degrees of 
Fahrenheit. 

173 Alcohol boils. 

151 Beeswax melts. 

145 White of an egg begins 

to coagulate. 

122 Mutton suet melts. 

115 Pure tallow melts. 

112 Spermaceti and stcarim 

of lard melts. 

98 Temperature of the blood. 

95 Ether boils, carbolic acid 

crystals become oily 
liquid. 


32 

5 

37-9 


Water freezes. . 

Cold produced by * 
—2 parts, salt 1 1 
Mercury L ( ‘ e7CS 


now 

part. 


» l tical mile 


League 

lucli 

Nail 


Miscellaneous Meas es 


=6080 ft. (1*15 
mile statute) 
- 3 miles 
-72 point: or 
12 lines 
: 2 inches 


Palm 

Hand 

Foot 

Cubit 

Yard 

Pace. 


Jitary 


3 inches 
— 4 inches 
=12 inches 
-18 inches 
=36 inches 
= 2 point 6 in. 
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Perch 

Chain 


1 centcmetre 
1 metre 
1 kilometre 
1 indi 


- 6 ft. 

~ S l / 2 yds. 
=22 yds. 



Cables Length =100 fathoms, 600ft 
Furlong =40 Rods, 220 yds.' 

= 8 furlongs 80 ins. 


Appoximate Equivalents 
=About 0-4 inch 1 yard 

— ” yd. 1 mile 

= » 0-6 mile 

= » 2-5cente- 

metres 

ROMAN NUMERALS 


1 


i 

XI 

= 11 

XXX 

= 30 

11 

= 

2 

XII 

= 12 

XL 

= 40 

III 

zzz 

3 

XIII 

= 13 

L 

— 50 

IV 

zz 

4 

XIV 

= 14 

LX 

= 60 

V 


5 

XV 

= 15 

LXX 

= 70 

VI 

— 

6 

XVI 

= 16 

LX XX 

Z= 80 

VII 

— 

7 

XVII 

= 17 

LC 

— or) 

VIII 

— 

8 

XVIII 

= 18 

C 

— 100 

IX 

t 

9 

XIX 

= 19 

CC 

— 4 UU 

—°00 

X 

= 

10 

XX 

= 20 

CCC 

=300 


0-9 metre 
1*6 kilo¬ 
metre 


=400 
=500 
=600 
=700 
=800 
= 900 
= 1000 
=1900 
=2000 


SPECIFIC GRAVITIES 

(As compared with, weight of 


Alcohol 



0-79 

Aluminium 



2-67 

Beer 



1-02 

Blood 



1-06 

Brandy 



0-84 

Brass 



8-00 

Chalk 



1-00 

Clay 



1-09 

G»|>pc* .. 



8-94 

Cork 



0-24 

Earth 



1-60 

Glass 



2-89 

GIvcerinc 



1 -26 

Gold 



19-32 

Gun powder 



0-93 

Honey 



1-45 

Ice 



0-92 

Iridium .. 



22-38 

Iron, cast 



7-20 

Iron, Wrought 

.. 

• , 

7-79 


5 sikis or Rs. =1 kancha 
4 kanchas =1 chatack 

c hataks or 20 tolas =1 powa. 


water 0 f the same 
Ivory 

Lead , | 

Marble . * 

Mercury 
Milk 

Olive oil 

Petroleum 
Platinum 

'Silver 

Sodium 
Steel 

Tin ]; 

1 urpcntinc 

Utine 
Water 

Wood, Coder 
Wood, Ebony 
\V '-I, Mehogony 
Wood, Oak 
Zinc 


Bazar Weight* 

4 powas =1 seer. 

5 seers =1 possuri. 
0 seers =1 maund. 


volume') 


1 -S3 
11-35 
2-70 
13-60 
1-03 
0-92 
0-88 
21-45 
10-51 
0-97 
7-75 
7-29 
0-87 
1-01 
1-fifi 
0-61 
1 -33 
l-0t, 
1-17 
7-19 
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4 punkos 
4 dhans 
8 ratis 
12 mashas 
Bazar 


= 1 dhan. 

= 1 rati. 

= 1 masha. 

=1 tola. 
seermSO tolas; 


Official Weights 

5 tolas =1 chatalc. 

16 chataks =1 seer. 

5 seers =1 pansari. 

40 seers =1 maund. 

Factor}' seerm72J tolas; Indian tnauud=: 


82-2/7 lbs.; Bazar tnaund=82 lbs. 2 oz. 3 drs. 

To convert Indian into Avoirdupois, multiply the weight in seers by 
11 and divide by 35, the result will be lb. Avoirdupois. By reversing 
the operation, Avoirdupois may be converted into seers and raaunds. 
\ toil—27| mds. To convert bazar into factory weight add one-tenth 
and deduct one-third of the total from itself, the remainder will be cwt. 

Lineal Measure' 5 sq. yds. 

In Bengal — lb chataks 

1 hath (cubic) “18 inches. 

4 haths=l danda or 2 yds. 20 cattas 

8,000 haths=l cross. 

Indian Jewellers Weight 
4 dhans—1 rati. 

6 ratisml anna. 

8 ratis—1 masha. 

12 mashes 

or 16 as.=l tola or bhari. 

Land Measure 

In Bengal — 

45 sq. ft. or 


3 jobs = 1 unguli=f in. 
J ungulis=l giram2-i in. 


3,140 bighas 
1,936 bighas 
In V.P.— 

] bigha 
In Bombay — 

1 bigha 
In Punjab — 

1 bigha 

Cloth Measure 

8 giras =1 hath—18 in. 
2 baths =1 gunz=l yd. 

Lineal Measure 


ml chatak. 
ml catU or 
80. sq. yds. 

1 bigha or 
14,400 sq. ft. or 
1,000 sq. yds. 
ml acre, 
ml sq. mile. 


m3,927 sq. yds. 
=6,400 sq. yds. 
=1,620 sq. yds. 


4 

inch =1 hand. 

5i yds. 

ml rod, pole 

3 

,, ml span, 

4 poles 

ml chain. 

12 

ml foot. 

10 chains. 

ml furlong. 

3 

i et mi yard. 

8 furlongs 

mi mile. 

5 

„ ml place. 

3 metres 

ml league. 

6 

„ ml fathom. 





Linear Measure 



12 inches =1 foot. 

6 feet 

ml fathoifl. 


3 feet =1 yard. 

; 40 rods 

ml furlong. 


16 drams 
16 ounces 
28 pounds 


Avoirdupois Weight 

=1 ounce. 4 qrs. (cwt.)=l hundredweight 

ml pound. 20 hundredweights—l ton. 

ml quarter. 

Apothecaries Weight 

By nrwlu “S 'ffuid dram. 

1 SSL, 2i Sf' “ STS™- =j M « 

8 drams =1 ounce. 20 fluid ounces - 1 • 

12 ounces =1 pound. 8 Pints -1 gallon. 
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198 inch= 
792 inch= 
7,920 inch= 
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Land Measure 


1 foot 
3 feet— 
16J feet= 
66 feet= 
660 fcct= 


1 yd. 
5i yd. 
22 yd. 
220 yd. 


.63,360 inch=5,280 feet= 1,760 yd. 


= l rod or pole. 

=’ 1 rod=l chain. 

= 40 rods=10 chains=l 
=320 rods=80 chains=8 



furlong, 
furlongs 
=1 mile. 


Nautical Measures 


6 feet 

100 fathoms 

= 1 fathom 
=1 cable. length. 

10 cables. 

60 nautical miles 

— 1 nautical mile. 

. -1 degree. 


Time Measures 


60 seconds 

60 minutes 

24 hours 

7 days 

31 days 

= 1 minute. 

= 1 hour. 

=1 day. 
irz\ week. 

=1 calendar * 
month. 

12 calendar 
months 

365^ days’ 

300 days 

100 years 

=1 year. 

= 1 year. 

= 1 leap year. 

=1 century. 


Indian lime Measures 


60 annupals 

60 bipals 

60 pals 

7\ dandas or 

3 lipurs 

= 1 bipal. 

—r 1 pal. 

=1 danda. 

= prahar. 

00 dandas or 

8 prahars 

30 dins 

12 mashes 

12 batsars 

=1 din. 

=1 mash: 

= 1 batsar.' 

—1 yuga. 


viilli —one-thousandth. 
cent i— one-hundredth. 
tied - one-tenth. 
deka — ten. 

liceto -one hundred. 


t'icaumg oi words 


kilo —one thousand 
mtre— for length 
tiram—idr weight or mass 
litre for capacity. aSS / 


Electrical Definition* 


Volt —is the measurement of pres¬ 
sure of current. 

Ampere —is the measurement of 
volume of current flowing through. 
Ampheres develop heat; if any 
machine is using more amperes 
than marked on the fuses, fuses 
may burn out. 

Circuit —is that part >f the equip¬ 
ment which is intended to carry 
electric current, such as copper 
wires, resistance wires, switches 
<He. They are all insulated from 
*he machine. 


'-IS the measurement of p , )Wc 

A i* 1.000,wans. 

■ is on 

hour. 0„e Iuns, „ 0 w" i °I' ° n 
sented by 74b watts i Ki .,i ! S r , cpi ‘ c 
Ear! is a base part of the^leS*" 

sl mally 

S which r aU(«v" the * 'current To S? 

shorter path. 
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Elements 

Antimony 

Barium 

Bromide 

Bismuth 

Chlorine 

Copper 

Helium 

Hydrogen 

Iodine 

Iron 

Lead 

Magnesium 
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BOILING POINTS OF CHEMICAL ELEMENTS 
(Degrees, Centrigrade) 


C° 

1,380 

1,140 

-58-8 

1,450 

—34*7 

2,300 

-268-9 

-252-8 

184-3 

3,000 

1,620 

1,100 


Elements 

Manganese 

Neon 

Nitrogen 

Ozone 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Sulphur 

Tin 

Tungsten 

Zinc 


WORLD POPULATION 


(Monthly 


Bulletin 
Un¬ 


ited 


of Statistics issued by Statistical 
Nations, April Number, 1947) 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

*Crnada .. 

Ceylon 
Chili 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

^Czechoslovakia 
4 Denn ark 

Domiuician Republic 

Equador 

Eire 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Cua.imala 

Honduras 

Iceland 

i India 


13,386,000 

Italy 

7,449,000 

Japan 

8,345,000 

Korea 

3,723,000 

Mexico 

46,200,000 

Netherlands 

12,307.000 

°New Zealand . 

6,276,000 

Nicaragua 

5,390,000 

Norway .. 

9,792,000 

Palestine 

747,000 

7 Panama .. 

4,779,000 

Paraguay 

12,003,000 

6 Peru 

4,012,000 

Poland .. 

1,970,000 

^Portugal 

3,241,000 

El Salvador 

2,982.000 

10 South Africa . 

17,423,000 

u Spain 

3,877.000 

Sweden .. 

39,600.000 

Switzerland 

3,5.17,000 

United Kingdom 

1,201,000 

u. s. .. 

127,000 

Unigay .. 

310,625.000 

“Venezuela 


<5L 

C° 

1.900 
—245-8 
-195 
—112 
—280 
4,300 

760 

880 

444 

2,270 

5.900 
930 


Office of 

.. 46,521,000 
.. 73,114,000 
.. 24,326,000 
.. 22,227,000' 
.. 9,415,000 

.. 1,659,000- 

.. 1,082,000 
.. 3,040,000 

.. 1,912,000 
622,000' 
.. 1,108,000 
.. 6,838,000 

.. 23,911,000 
.. 8,223.000 

.. 1,987,000 

.. 2,336,000 

.. 27.246.000 
.. 6,636,000 

.. 4,403,000 

.. 47,175,000 

.. 140,840,000 
.. 2,250,000 

.. 4,189,000 


1. Excluding Aboriginals. 2. Including Yukon and N. W.. Territories, 
Estimated population 17,000. 3. Comprising Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, 

an.. Czech Sih ... 4. Excluding Faroe Islands. 5. British India only- a- - 
■l"diug Maori Population, Estimated at 98,000. 7. Excluding t * , 

estimated at 56,000 8. Excluding inhabitants of jungle arc:•,“J®* 

350,000. 9. Including Madir, and Azores. W- 

Tribal population i . 1946 cm.. ...ted at 1 U 59 .O 0 O. !1 - Jn 0 Baleaitics 
a. ! Canary Islands. 12. Excluding tribal 

♦The estimated population of China in 1946 ts over 455,003,000. 

















r '^'7 if , 

Europe 

America 

Asia 
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Jewish Population of the World (1939) 

.. .. 10,000,000 Africa 

.. .. 5,375,000 Australasia 

830,000 

Total . . 


<SL 


600,000* 

33,000' 


16,838,00 


Arab Population of the World 

Arab, North Africa, Morocco, Levant and Iraq 


45,490,000 


All classes 
White .. 
Native .. 


Monaco 
Vatican City 
Netherlands 
Belgium 

United Kingdom 
japan 


U. S. Population 

131,669,275 Foreign born 
.. 118,214,870 Negro 

106,795,732 Other races 

Highest Population Densities 

(Per Square Mile) 

38,453 • 0 Germany 


5,705-9 
743-1 
, 709-6 
501-9 
495-7 


Italy 
Hungary 
Korea 
India 
Czechoslovakia 


World Population 


11,419.138? 

12.865,518 

588,887 


460-1 

382-4 

301-2* 

285-4 

341 

283*9* 


Af rica 

Asia (a) 

Europe (a) 

u. s. s. it ( b ) .. 

147,900,066 

1,067,222,353 

389,801.037 

211,384,985 

North America (c) 
South America 
Oceania (a) 

174,202,223. 

83,855,180 

76,594,066- 




2,150,959,919' 

Y\ 

City Population 


London 

New York 

Paris 

Berlin 

Moscow 

Shanghai 

Osaka 

Chicago 

.. 8 650,000 
. . 7,986,000 
.. 6,657,859 
.. 4,299.318 
.. 4,137*018 
. 4,274,486 

.. 3,394,200 
.. 3,376,438 

Tokio 

Leningrad 
* okohama 

Calcutta 

Buenos Aire- 
Philadelphia 

V ienna 

• • 3,276,000. 

•• 3,161.304 

• • 2.602,988 
•• 2,1< 

•• 3.156,11)0 
•• 1,950,9(>I 

• • 1,924,269’ 


♦(a) Excluding U.S.A. (b) In Europe and Asia (r) Including 
Alexico and Caribbean (d) Includes Australia, \e\v Zealand, Netherlands 
East Indies and certain Br. Possessions. 
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THE WORLD GAZETTEER 



(A BRIEF GUIDE TO THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD) 

Abyssinia —Inland State in N.-E. Africa; area 350,000 sq. m. Pop. 
r7,500.000. Conquered by Italy in 1936. Rc-conquered by the Emperor 
with the help of the British. Capital Adis Ababa . 

Afghanistan —A mountainous Moslem kingdom lying between Pakistan, 
Iran and Soviet Union, area 250,000 sq. m. Pop. about 10 millions. The 
•Government is constitutional monarchy. Legislative power is vested, in a 
parliament consisting of the King, a Senate of 40 members and a National 
Assembly of 120 elected members. The main routes to Pakistan are passes 
through the mountains, the chief being Kliyber from Kabul and Bolan 
from Kandahar. There is no rail road in Afghanistan. Capital— Kabul. 

Albania —Balkan Republic; was incorporated in Italy in 1939 but 
now a free republic; area 10,000 sq. m. Pop. 1,000,000. Capital— Tirana. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan-' —is bounded by Libya and Egypt; area 
969,000 sq. m. Pop. 6,342,447. Capital— Khartoum. 

Andorra— Republic of Europe in the Pyrenees Mountains under the 
suzerainty of France and Spanish Bishop of Urgel; area 175 sqwni. Pop. 
6,000. Capital— Andorra. 

Arabia —A country at south-extremity of Asia, was a single 
political unit, now comprises the following States—Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Oman, Aden, Hadhramut, Bahrein Islands, Yemen and Muscat. 

Argentina — Second largest S. American Republic; area 1,079,965 sq. in. 
Pop. 14,130,871. Capital— Buenos Aires . Government Federal Union. 

Australia —Federal Commonwealth of British Empire; area 3,000,000 
sq. m. Pop. 7,196,000. Capital— Canberra. 

Austria —Was a part of Greater Germany but now a Democratic 
Republic at the end of World War II; area 34,000 sq m. Pop. 7,009,000. 
Capital — V ientia. 

Belgium— North-west European Kingdom; area 11,795 sq. m. Pop. 
-S,213,443,. Belgium is the most densely populated country in Europe, 
having 710 inhabitants to the sq. in.; government is constitutional hereditary 
monarchy. Capital— Brussels. 


Bhutan—Area about 17,750 sq. m. Bhutan is a semi-independent Tudian 
State having control of its internal affairs. The inhabitants are Mongolians 
and follow Buddhism. Agriculture is the chief industry. Capital— Punakha. 

Bolivia —South American Republic located in the west central portion 
of the South America; area 416,040 sq. m. Pop. 3,533,900. Capital — La Pas. 

Brazil—Federal Union in eastern South America and largest country 
:n South America and occupies more than hall of South America; u i. 
world leader in the production of coffee and its Amazon river is the 
longest single stream in the world. It is most populous of 1 dm American 
narions; area 3,291,416 sq. m. Pop. 45 , 300 , 000 . Government* Federal 
Union. Capital —Rio de Janerio. 

Bulgaria—Balkan Republic ; area 42,848 sq. m. Pop. 7,020,863. 
Capital— Sofia. 
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^ ...rm.i — A free rei>ublic since 1948 outside the British Commonwealth 
by~“atreaty signed in Condon, on Oct. 17, 1947, (effective from Ian. 6. 
1948); area 261,610. Pop. 14,669,146. Capital— Rangoon. 


Canada —Federal Union and a self-governing dominion of the British 
Empire; area 3,648,500 sq. m. Pop. 11,012,734. Capital— Ottawa. 

China— Republic of Asia ^ince 1912; occupies a vast area in south¬ 
east Asia; area 4,480,000 sq. in. most densely populated country in the 
world. The National Government is a Committee form of government 
composed of a National Government Council or State Counci! wfibse 
Chairman is known as President of the National Government and five 
Yuans. Pop. (China proper) 461,006,134. Capital— Nanking. 

Ceylon— Acquired dominion status from 1948; area 25 32? so m 
Capital— Colombo. 

Colombia—South American Republic located in north-west South 
America; area 440,000 sq. m. Pop. 9,002,000. Capital— Bogota. 

Chile— A democratic State of South America; area 2863?? sq m 
Pop. 5,164,984. World’s largest copper reserve is in Chile’. “Capital— 
Santiago. 

Costa Rica— Central American Republic; area 23.000 sq. m Pon 
725,000. Capital— San Jose, 

Cuba—The ‘Pearl of Antilles’ is the largest island in the West Indies • 

rj’ds.f 5„W' 11 -— »«•* iHKt 

•vakia possesses one of the richest te^riforics 


Czechoslovakia possesses one 01 tne richest territories in ‘ ’ 

the matter of natural resources and induK«kve£S2U* m 
49,000 sq. m. Pop. 13,047,000. Capital— Prague, s ’ arca 

Danzig -f 1 itt. city uf , be came a free citv unrl«*r t-v-i . t 

Gcrm:my in the war «■** Poland 


754 *sqT mV "Pop! 497,550* . ~ Wtt ‘ ** Msi Pola nd (1939); area 

Denmark— Kingdom of north Europe; Danish d ‘ 
world famous and the country in normal times i v , lau - v Products arc 
any in th^.world; ai a 16,570 sq. m. Pop.. 3 , 949 000‘ r P 10re butter than 
Dominician Republic— Part >f the Isian'd of ai ”, tal Copaihayen. 

‘ ° 1 Demungo and ” 


• . l > 

of Cuba between Atlantic Ocean and the Caribh c — .. i.es cast 

Pop. 1,022,000. Capital —Cuidad Trujilo. "° a ; area E‘,300 sq in. 

Eire—Is a sovereign independent state 


purposes with British Commonwealth oi 'Nations' * rh\ lc< ' ■ 1 * ‘ rtain 

Eire is bicameral with a President elected directly ’ ^ t.»overnnKM 


•nt 


term of seven years; a House of Representatives^'cali!?l rv!u ^ a 

a Senate; arca 26,601. Pop. 2,968,420. Capital- Dublin. * Ircann and 
Ecuador —Republic of South , America in the Pacific coast - a rpn 11Q .. 
sq.m. Pop. 3,430,000. Capital -Quito. y ’ **11*027 

Egypt —An independent Kingdom of N.-E. Africa; area 385 OOt) so 
Top. 15,904,525. Egypt became British protectorate in 1914 -md rcmViivi 
under British flag until 1922. Now a tree country under a sovereign 
Capital— Cairo, . . 

England — Southern part of Great Britain; area 50,474 sq. ni. p 01 . 
‘',000. Capital — London. 
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_wotonia—Baltic State, was formerly under Russian protectorate; was 

incorporated in Soviet Russia in 1940; area 18,500 sq. m. Top. Kv • 
Capital — Tallinn. . . 

Finland— Republic in Northern Europe with coastline on Baltic; 
friu ;ed by islands and dotted with lakes; was proclaimed an independent 
bta • in July 29, 1917 and a republic on October 5 of the same year; area 
134,324 sq. in. Pop. 3,716,000. Capital —Helsinki. 

France —A new constitution was passed in 1946 establishing Fourth 
Republic; area 212,659 sq. m. Pop. 40,517,923. Capital— Paris. 

Germany —Central European state now under Allied control; area 
143,200 sq. in. Pop. 67,032,242. Capital— Berlin. The Germany is divided 
into four zones of occupation occupied by U. S. S. R., Great Britain, France 
and United States. 

Greece —is located on Balkan peninsula in south-western Europe; 
area 50,000 sq. in. Pop. 7,450,000. Capital-— Athens. _ 

Guatemala —Republic of Central America; area 42,353 sq. :n. Pop. 


3,450,372. Capital— Guatemala City. 

Haiti—Republic. It occupies the western half o i the island known as 
Hispaniola, the second largest of the greater Antilles. It is the only 
Negr republic in the Western Heniesphcre; area 10,714 sq. m. Pop. 
3,500,000. Capital— Port an Prince. 

Honduras —Republic of Central America; area 46.000 sq. in. Pop. 
1,000,000. Capital— Tegucigalpa. 

Hungary— European Republic formed out of Austro-Hungary; It 
is the abode of the Magyars; area 35,875 sq. m. Pop 9,309,262. Capital— 
Budapest. 

Iceland— Island in the North Atlantic Ocean now republic; It is 
close to the Arctic circle in the North Atlantic; area 40,479. Pop. 132,000. 
Capital— Reykjavik. 

India— It is now self-governing Republic from lath August 1947. 
Capit al --New Delhi. 

Indo-China -281,000 sq. tn. Pop. 24,000,000. French dependency 
con Ming of five parts, Cochin-china, Ann - m, Cambodia, Tonking and 
J-*ns. I he whole territory is governed by a Governor-General. 

Indonesian Republic— is comprised of East Indies Islands of Java* 
Sunntara and Madura, the former Dutch colonies. Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment granted recognition of the Republic in the Cbariban Agreement 
(March 25, 1947) and full independence has been promised by Jan. 1, 1949; 
area 218,365 sq. m. Pop. 55,710.000. Capital— Jogjakarta . 


Iran—Kingdom of Western Asia, formerly known as Persia; are:* 
628,000 q. m. Pop. 17,000,000. Capital— Teheran. 

Israel on the Mtli April 194 first Independent Jewish State for 
2,000 years was proclaimed in Tel Aviv by Jewish National Council. 


Capital— Tel Aviv. 

Iraq—Formerly known as Mesopotamia; now one of the states lying 
between Arabia and Petsia; created as v result of World War 1; area 
126,600 sq. ni. op. 4,500,000. Capital-, Bagdad. 

Italy—Republic of Europe, rli etching R •-» the Alps south-east into 
Mediterranean vlth the islands of Sicily, Sardania, Elba and 70 small - 
our..,; It Ik eam< republic in 1946; ,.roa 119.800 sq. m. Pop. 45,646, 0( 
Capital— Rome, 


WHtST/f 
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„ Jan — Island Enipiic of Asia; is situated in the North Pacific 
Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia; area 147,492 sq. m. Pop. 
78 220,6-10. It is now under the control of Allied powers. Occupation is 
to continue until the democratic objectives had been attained with the 
adoptation of the new constitution. A new constitution was promulcrated 
by Japanese government m March 6, 1947, which placed “sovereignty 

“ s,rips "" Erap ““ “ ■? 

2t.326.327 S “ Ci *"* 8 «« «• "■ Pop- 

Latvia—Baltic Republic; area 25,000 sq. m. Pop. 1,950,000. Caoital— 
Riga. ’ f 1 

Liberia Republic of— Independent Negro Republic of Western Africa 
on the Guinea Coast; area 43,000 sq. m. Pop. 1,600,000 Capital— 
Monrovia. 

Leichtenstein—65 sq. in. Pop. 11,138, is principality between Austria 
raid Switzerland. Capital— V adus.. 

Lu-;embcrg, G-and Duchy of—Area 999 sq. m. Luxembertr K a 
European Grand Duchy situated between Germany, Belgium and France 
It was given its present rank as principality by the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815. Capital— Luxemburg. fa U1 Vienna 

Lithunia- Baltic Republic situated in northern Fur, • 

j„ Stork, Rm* in 1«0; area 22,959 „. ^ 

Kavna . . * * 1 . 

Lebanon — Is now an independent State- area 347 ? <= n m v, 
1,025,000. ' ■ ' Sq - ni - P °P- 

Manchuria—Area 503,013 sq. m Pop. 36,947,972; was a ‘mimin' , . 
of Japan, but gained its independence aft, defeat of Japan n iffi? 
-;ai ital —Hanking. 1 • ,n i94 ->- 

Mexico- A Federal republic in N. and S. America; area 760 0r.il - 
in. Pop. 22 , 776 , 041 . Mexico has a great mineral wealth a „ l a 8q * 
petrol, ••m. sil'-v*. gold, copper, lead, quicksilver, iron and 1 | cf™ 
world leader : r the production of silver, sisal hemp a , 1 “SS 1, , She , s the 
gum. Capital— Mexico Ci ty. nicle tor chewing 

Monaco—A tiny independent principality in somh r- 
. :i tiie Mediterranean with land frontiers joining . Francc » ls located 
area 7*99 sq. m. Pop. 23,97. Capital— Monaco. ° L ' Ianr ’ at cver >* point, 
Morocco — A country of North ^Yfvica. The E • 
is an absolute monarchy, hut the coumi- E ^ t! :orctic:.:iy 

the French, the Spanish and the neutral Tangier a rca^'” °Th Ce 20ncs f* 
under French protectorate which encfcmpa the Vv 'u G r vi C . t01 ! ,l / r 

Algerian frontier to the Atlantic. Ocean aud from Sahara Desert' 0 ’ lrC ?^ 
south to the boundary of the Spanish /one in the north. Tlu^ s'r •»' 
zone is the northern strip; area 172,104 sq. m. Pop. 9,082,900 r!,, •f, 1 ' 11 

Rabat. ‘ ai ’ ,tal ~- 



Katmandu 
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„ „ Jierlands—Kingdom of in North-western Europe, area 13,ol4 sq. m. 
Pop. 9,076,000. Capital — Amsterdam. , 

' Newfoundland —is the oldest British colony at the eastern end of 
British America in the Atlantic Ocean; area 42,734 sq. m. lop. 26a,0 .. 

'Capital—£f. Johns. , _ ... i/unnn 

New Zealand—British Dominion group m South Pacific; area 104,Wtf 

sq. m. Pop. 1,640,401. Capital— Wellington. 

Nicaragua —Central American Republic; area 60,000 sq. m. lop. 

1,108,000. Capital— Managua. 

Northern Ireland— Comprising six counties of Ulster; area 6,23/ sq. 
miles. Capital— Belfast. 

Norway —Kingdom of North Europe; area 1-4 ,do 6 sq. m. Up. 

3,105,000. In the North Cape area is sun the phenomenon, known as 

midnight sim. Capital — Oslo. 

Pakistan — A new Muslim State within Indian Sub-Continent wit; 
dominion status from 15th August, 1947 consisting of East Bengal, Wester 
Punjab, Sind, N.W.F. Province and Baluchistan. Pop. /0,000,000. Capit.-i 

^ Pai-stinc — Formerly belonging to Turkey, was administered by Great 
Britain under mandate from League of Nations which she had relinquished 
* iQj■'. Tu. orono-al for division of l*alcstme in Jewish and Arab Statc 

has bltn aSeS by the U. N. O. Area 10,000 sq. m. Pop. 1,912.000. 
Capital— Jerusalem. 

Panama Republic of— Area 336,667 sq. m. It occupies the entire 
Isthmus of that name connecting North and South America. Capital— 

\ ^ Paraguay, Republic of—South American Republic ; Area — 154,165 sq. 
in. Pop. 1,200,000. Capital—Ai imcion. 

Peru—Republic of South America situated on the Tacific coast ot 
South America: a.-a 482.133 • i. m. Pop. 7,395,68/. Capita i-hmu. 

Poland—Independent Republic of E. Europe; area sq. in 

Ron. y 3.930,000. Republic was formed following the world war o. reunited 
parts' of the old kingdom dismembered about 1^0 years ago by Russia. 
Austria and Prussia. Capital— Warsaw. 

Philippines, Republic of —is the large, t island group in the Malaya 
Archipelago; The independence of the Philippines was proclaimed on 
Jill / 4 1946 in accordant to the Act passed in the American Congress in 
1934. Area: 114,890 sq. miles; Pop. 19,066,800. Capital —Quezon CUy. 
Portugal —Republic of S. W. Europe; area 35.490 sq. in. Pop. 223,000. 

* Capital — Lisbon. 

Rumania —Independent kingdom of the Balkans; certain area ceded 
to Pus^ia ; are. 91,536 sq. m. Pop. 15^36, 153. Capital— Bucharest. ^ 

Russia—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics composed of Russian, 
Ukrainian White Russian, Transcaucasian. Turkoman, Tadjakandubeg 
Republic; area 8,412.’>45 sq. m. Pop. 195.152,000. H is the largest country 
in ;i«c World, stretches across two continent- from the North 1 acitic Ocean 
to the Gulf of Finland. Vast territory of L.S.S.R- one sixth oi the earth s 
laiid i r race, contains every phase of climate except the distinctly tropical 
and ;• varied topography. * Capital— Moscow. 

Saivadar— Republic of Central America; area 13,133 sq. m. Pop. 
1, ^7 169. Capital— San Salm^ir. 
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- - Marino, Republic of— The oldest and smallest renubliY in 

gafwj®* «• poi> - UM7 ‘ * sitow »■«- aSSS s it 

s r ,h Africa, Union of-BrifL, 

Xwm fe »‘!T. W Arc, gi® 


Capitals— Pretoria and Cape 'Toim™**’ 4/ ” ,:>5U sq - m - **op. 
Spain—Republic of S. W. Europe; area 19C>iSn7 , T5 a--. 

Was proclaimed a republic on April 14,1931. "’CapitalTi/ 1 ^^' “^^iOOQ. 

Soudi Arabia—is the.most imp -rtant Kiimdom ,u nd l 
known as Arabia, formed in 1932 by the union of I Via? JS*Vj P ^ ,nSi,! . a 
certain dependencies. Area about 800,000 sci m C i d- ej< * w,tl1 
Sweden — Kingdom of North Europe; area 173 lift 
6,597,348. Government is a constitutional monarchv ti, j■ • , m ‘ 1>U P 
two chambers. Capital-SWMo/m. anarchy. The leg.slature has 

Siam— Kingdom of South-eastern Asia; area 200 ien _ 

15,000,000. Limited monarchy was established in 19 y> u / c b J 11 ' ,?!'• 

and an elected parliament. Capital-Bo« 7 * 0 *. ' Vlth ful1 franchise 

Switzerland— is a confederation of 22 cantons area KOftn „ r» 

445,000. Capital — Berne. ' area l3 ' 980 *Q.. m. Pop. 

Syria —It is now an independent state. Area • 7t cq'- 

2.800.U00. Capital— Damascus. .. sq. m. Pop. 

Tibet—A lofty land of Central Asia, lying V anH w r- , 
Himalayas, mainly a high table-land. Nominally . Chinpc- i t,,le 

it is practically indep. ad-m under the rule of Dalai Lamf m! >l ' UK '- v 
with India is mostly carried on through various passu Area 40 Ann tTa< e 
Capital — Lhassa. - vrea 403 - 00 sq. m. 

Transjordan—Independent State from 1946; Eniir aflm - ■ , 
country under a council of advisers; Area 34,740 sq. n nnn hc 

Trieste—The free territory of Tn stc is bounded in ,i 400,000. 

on the east and south bv Yoi. "Slovakia and on the westYv 0 ?^ b £ I,al - V - 
PanzJ.no, an arm o the Adriatic Sea. This free tcrrlt by tlle Gu,t of 
under the terms of the Peace Treaty xVith Italy inlQi?"^ ' vas set Up 
the jurisdiction of the United Nations Security C -i aiH Placed under 
Turkey— Republic of Asia and Europe- TV ' 

reduced to the city of Constantinople and a nar ‘I, uairopc.m territory was 
it. Area 296.500 sq. m. Pop. 18,871, qoo. Capital— counlry ground 

United States of America — Federal Rem, kip. v \ 

3.750,000 sq. in. Pop. 135,604,000. Capital - -irasMn,,Y ott . A,,lcrica; area 

Uruguay— Smallesi republic in South America- area 7 i— » 

Pop. 2.281,000. Capital— Montevideo. a / “’ 1/3 m. 

Vatican City —Papal State in Rome under sovereign inn ,i;,. f ; 

Pope: area 108 acres. Pop. 1.025. 1 u,w 

Venezuela—is the northern most State of South 
352,143 sq. m. Pop. 3,850,771. Capital —Caracas. 

Yugoslavia —Republic the Serbs. Croats, Slovenes and territory 

■quirccl from Austria and Bulgaria after Great War; area 96,983 sq m 
Capital— Belgrade. 


at 

16,261,125. 


of 

America; mva. 
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RULERS OR HEADS OF GOVERNMENTS OF THE WORLD 



Country 

Afghanistan .. 
Arabia—Saudi 
.Australia 
Austria 
Argentina 
Belgium 
Burma 
Bhutan 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Canada 
Chile 
China 
Ceylon 
C . mbia 

Czechoslovakia 

Danzig 

Denmark 

Egypt 

.. 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Gt. Britain .. 

Greece 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Iran (Persia) 
Israel 
India 
Indonesia 
Iraq (Mesopo¬ 
tamia! 

.. 

Japan 

Luxemburg .. 
Liberia 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Morocco 
| N 

Netherlands • • 
Norway 

Paraguay 
P; : u 

Philippine Is. 


Ruler 

Mohammed 'Zahir, Shah, K. 
Abd el-Aziz, King. 

W. J. McKell, G. G. 

Dr. Renner P. 

Juan Peron P. 

King Leopard III 
Sao Shwe Thaik P. 

Jig-me Wang-chuk. 

Gen. Enrique Penaranda, P. 
General Enrico Dutra, P. 

M. KolarofT P. 

Viscount Alexander G. G. 
Gabriel Vidcla P. 

Chiang Kai-shek, P. 


Dr. Alfonso Lonpez, P. 

M. Kleinent Gottwald V. •• 
Karl Burckhardt, II. C. 
Frederick, King IX 
Faruk I, King 
Sean O’Kelly P. 

M. Paasikivi, P . 

M. Auriol, P. 

Under Allied occupation 
George VI. K. 

King Paul I. 

M. Szakasits 
S. Bjornsson. P. 

Mohammed Shah Pahlevi . . 
David Ben Gurion P. M. 

C. Rajagop ilachkri G. G 
Dr. I. R. Soekarno, P. 


Executive Head 
Shah Mahoniedkhan, P.M. 

J. B. Chiefly P.M. 


M. Spaalc, P. 
Thakin Nu, P.M. 


M. Mimitror, P. 

Louis St. Laurent P.M. 

Gen. Chan. Chun. 

Mr. Scnanayake P. M. 

Antonin Zapopocky P.M. 

Hans Hedtoft, P. 

J. A. Costello. P.M. 

M. Fagerholm, P.M. 

M. Queuilk, P.M. 

C. R. Attlee, P.M. 

M. Maximos, P.M. 

L. Dinnyes, P.M. 

H. Jorn on, P.M. 

M. Saed Maraghc, P.M. 

Pandit J. L. Nehru, P.M. 
Dr. M. Hata, P.M. 


Faisal IT, King 

Ltiigi Ehtaudi P. 

Hirohito, Emperor 

Charlotte. G. D. 

Edwin J. Barclay, P. 
Emiguel Aleman, P. 

Louis II, Prince. 

Sidi Mohammed, Sultan 
Maharaja Mohan Shatnshcr 

.1. B. R. 

Juliana Q. 

Haakon VII 
K. Nazimuddin G. G. 
Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia. 
Uigino Morinigo, P. 

Manuel Prado P. 

Senor Q.irino, President 


Nuri cs Said. 

Sgr. de Gas peri, P.M. 
M. Asida, P.M. 

Dr. Joseph Hoof, G. G. 


Kaiser Shamsher, J. B. R. 
William Dices. 

E. Gerhardsen, P.M. 
T.iaqual AH Khan, P.M. 






Poland 

Rumania 

Slovakia 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland .. 

Syria 

Siam 

Trans-Jordan 

Tunis 

Turkey 

U. S. S. R. .. 
United States 
Vatican City 
Yugoslavia 
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Ruler 

Gen. A. Carmona/ P. 

M. Beirut, P. 

Dr. Groza, P.M. 

Dr. Tiso, P. 

G. B. Van Zyl G.G. 

General Franco, P. 

Gustaf V. King 
Dr. Ettert, P. 

Sheik Tajeddine Hassani. P. 
Marshal B. Songram (Dictr.) 
Abdullah, Emir. 

Sicli, Ahmed, Bey. 

Gen. Ismet Inonu, P. 

Nikolai Shvernik P. 

Ilenrv S. Truman, P. 

Pius XII, Pope S. 

Ivan Ribar 


Executive Head 
p r - O. Salazar. 

J. Cyrankicwiez, P.M. 

Ur. D. Malan, P. 

N. Evlandcr, P.M. 
Shukry Kawatly, P. 

M. Pekcr, P.M. 
Joseph Stalin. 

Marshal Tito, P.M. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 


1789-1797 
1797-1801 
1801-1809 
1809-1817 
1817-18^5 
1825-1829 
1829-1837 
1837-1841 
1841 

1841-1845 
1845-1849 
184^-1850 
1850-1853 
1853-1857 
1857-1861 
*3614865 
i8o5-1869 


Nam,- Fo, ii ic f 

George W ashingtou r ed. 
John Adams 
Thomas Jefferson 

Tame '!a-!!:•'*» •• 

James Monroe .. 

John Quincy Adams 

Andrew Jackson . 

Martin V nBiircn 
\V. H. Harrison 
John Taylor .. 

James Knox u!.< 
Zachary Taylor . . 

Millard Fijlmore 
Kraoklin Pierce 
James- Buchanan 
Abraham Lincoln 
Andrew Johnson 


Fed. 

Rep. 

Rep 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dein. 

Whig. 

Whig. 

Dem. 

Whig. 

Whig. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep 

Rep. 


1800-1877 

1877-1881 

1881 

1881-1885 
1885-1889 
1889-1898 
1893-1897 
1897-1901 
1901-1909 
1 <>09-1913 
1913-1931 
1921-1923 
1923-1929 
1929-1933 

1933-1945 

1945 




Ulysses Grant .. R e » 
K. B. Hayes .. R cp 
James Garfield .. R ep 
Chester Arthur .. R c }, 
Grover Cleveland Dem 
Benjamin Harrison R en 
Grover Cleveland Dem 
William McKinlev R t .„ 
I heodore Roosevelt R C p 
William H. Taft R c , 

W° G r °H, D “> 

CauS c’tS' Z 

Herbert CH^V ^ 
Roosevelt . Deir 
Uarry S. Truman Den 


BRITISH 


Sir R. Walpole 
Earl of Wilmington .. 

Henry Pelham 
Duke of Newcastle 
Duke of Devonshire 
William Pitt (afterwards 
Earl of Chatham and Duke 
of Newcastle) 

Earl of Bute 

George Grenville 

Marquess of Rockingham .. 




1721 

1742 

1743 
1754 
1756 


1757 

1762 

1763 
1765 


-“'ir.iti 

Eerl 0 £ Qiathiun (2nd tii 

P uk <- <f Grafton 
1 -ad North 

..***<* 
Ivarl of Sherburne (af 
wards Marquess of ^ 
downe) 

Duke of Portland 
William Pitt (the youiq 
Henry Addington 


4 


1766 

1767 
1-770 

1782 


1782 

1783 
1783 
1801 



Ml HlST/ty, 
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(2nd time) .. 1804 

_m-(FGrenville .. .. 1806 

Duke of Portland (2nd time) 1807 
Spencer Perceval .. .. 1809 

Lord Liverpool . *• . • 1812 

George Canning .. • • 1827 

Lord Goderich .. • • 1827 

Duke of Wellington .. .. 1828 

Earl Grey . 1830 v 

Viscount Melbourne .. .. 1834 

Sir Robert Peel .. .. 1834 

Viscount Melbourne (2nd 
time) .. .. • • 1835 

Sir Robert Peel (2nd time) 1841 
Lord John Russell .. .. 1846 

Earl of Derby .. •.. 1852 

Earl of Aberdeen .. .. 1852 

Viscount Palmerston .. .. 1855 

Earl of Derby (2nd time) .. 1858 

Viscount Palmerston (2nd 
time) .. . • •. 1859 

Earl Russell (2nd time) - 1865 

Earl of Derby (3rd time) .. 1866 

Benjamin Disraeli .. 1868 

William Ewart Gladstone .. 1868 



Earl of Beaconsfield (2nd time 
W. E. Gladstone (2nd time) 
Marquess of Salisbury . . 

W. E. Gladstone (3rd time) 
Marquess of Salisbury (2nd 
time) .. . . • • 1886 

W. E. Gladstone (4th time) 1892 
Earl of Rosebery .. .. 1894 

Marquess of Salisbury (3rd 
time) .. . . . . 1895 

Arthur James Balfour .. 1902 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 1905 
Herbert Henry Asquith .. 1908 

David Lloyd George .. . . 1916 

Andrew Bonar Law .. . • 1922 

Stanley Baldwin .. .. 1923 

J. Ramsay MacDonald .. 1924 

Stanley Baldwin (2nd time) 1924 
T. Ramsay MacDonald (2nd 

" time) 1929 

Stanley Baldwin (3rd time) 1935 
N. Chamberlain 1937 

W. S. Churchill .. .. 1940 

C. R. Attlee. 1945 


POLITICAL ASSASSINATIONS 


1865—Abraham Lincoln, President 
U.S.A., April 14. 

1872 —Karl of Mayo, Governor- 
General of India. 

1876—Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 
1881 —C/ar Alexander of Russia and 
Pn idem Garfield (U.S.A.) 
1894 —President Carnot of France. 
1896—Snah Nazr-ud-Din of Persia, 
1898 — Empresi^ Elizabeth of Aus¬ 
tria, September 10. 

1900— King Humbert of Italy. 

1901— President McKinley of U. 
S. A., September 6. 

1903—King Alexander and Queen 
Draga of Serbia. 

190$— Grand Duke Sergius of Russia. 
1908—King Carlos and Crown 
Prince of Portugal. 

1909 -Prince f to of Japan. 

1911— Stolypin, Premier of Russia. 

1912— j use Canatajas, Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Spain. 

1913— King Geor; e 1 of Greece. 
i f, l-l—Archduke, Francis Ferdinand 

of Austria, June 28. 


1918—Czar Nicholas and his family, 
July 16. 

1918— President Paes of Portugal. 

1919— President Kurt Eisner u f 
BavariaAmir Habibulhh of 
Afghanistan. 

1921— Dato, Premier of Spain. 

1922— 1. Narutowicz, 1st President 
of the Polish Republic, June 1. 

1922—Michael Collins, Irish Free 

State Premier. 

1928—Fx- President Gen. Alvaro 

Obregon of Mexico 

1930— Premier Hamaguchi of Japan. 

1932 —President Doumer of France. 
Takeshi Inuka., Japanese Pre¬ 
mier, May 13. 

i 933—Emir Faisal, King of Iraq, 
Sept. 9. Ion Duca, Rumanian 
Premier, Dec. 24. King Nadir 
Shah of Afghanistan. 

1934 —Austrian Chancellor Dr. Doll- 
fus; King Alexander I of Yu¬ 
goslavia; M. Barthou, French 
Foreign Minister; Co!. Pie- 


WtoST/fy. 
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Minister of 


Polish 

v ^L-^iJhterior. 

1935— Huey P. Long, U. S. Sena¬ 
tor. September 10. 

1936— K. Takahasi, Finance Minis¬ 
ter, Admiral Saito, Admiral 
Suzuki, Japan 


1 ^ Heydrich, German Protector 
of Bohemia & Moravia; Ad- 
ion Darlan of France. 

_t urd Moyne, Br. Resident 

104s vr i ister at Caira 

_ ^ B Mchar Pasha, Premier of 

1937— General "Baqir Sitlqi, Dicta- 1946—Atianda MoiJf' i v 

tor of Iraq. August 12. Siam r. , Ma JV da1 ’ k,ug of 

1938 — E. Von Rath of German 1947 — Gen a,, y e ' 

Embassy. Paris. . dent San * Vi <*-Presi- 

1939— Rumanian Premier M. Cali- ^ Cabinet ^IwJtere *“* FlVe 

nescau. 1948— Mahatma Gandhi >o 

1940 — Leon Trotsky, Russtan.com- 1948-Nokroshy Pasha, Premier >f 
munist leader. • Egypt. 

“KINGS” WITHOUT KINGDOMS 


Peter of Yugoslavia. 
Michael of Rumania. 
Umberto of Italy. 
Simeon of Bulgaria. 
Jog of Albania. 


Belgium 

China 

Ceylon 


Leopold of the Belgians. 

Henry P u Yi former Emperor of 
China and Manchukuo. ' 

Amanttlla of Afghanistan. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


•inland 

prance 

i recce 

ndia 

taly 

Norway 


Julv 21. 

Pakistan 

.. Oct. 10. 

Poland 

February 4. 

Portugal . * 

ia Oct. 26. 

Philippines 

. . Dec. 6. 

Russia 

.. July 14. 

Spain 

March 25. 

Turkey 

August 15 

U. S. A. 

* * March 26. 

Mexico 

May 17. 



WORLD NAVIES, 1946 


August ] 

May 3. 
Oct. 5. 
July 4. 
Nov. 7-8. 
April 14. 
Nov. 1. 
July 4. 
Sept. 16. 


Battleships and battlecruisers 
Cruisers 

Aircraft carriers 
Destroyers 
Destroyer escorts 
Submarines 


US.A. 
19 
64 
98 
341 

a 


G.D. 

10 

40 

27 

186 

146 

99 


U.S.S.R . 
3 
8 


WORLD’S ARMED STRENGTH 

[as listcu by Nciv York Times on 14-5-481 


-30 

100 



Armv 

iVary 

United States .. 

.. 538,000 

464, TOO 

U.S.S.R.* 

.. 3,500.000 

550,000 

United Kingdom 

.. 527,000 

274,000 

France 

.. 465,000 

77.000 

China 

.. 4,500,000 

20,000 


Fra nr 

2 

10 

28 

\6 


Air Fore 
3t>3,0()0 
45U.OUO 
145,000 
38,000 
22.000 


* Estimated strength. 
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COUNTRIES 


'J/ FLAGS OF 

_ mnistan —Green, red and black 
with white device in the centre. 

Belgium —Three vertical bands, 

black, yellow, red. 

it urn: a — A red and blue banner 
with a large star for the union 
and five small stars for the main 
Burmese racial groups. 

China — White sun in blue sky over 
red ground. 

Denmark —Red witli white cross. 

llftypl —Green with 1 white crescent 
and three 5-pointcd white star 
between the horns. 

PInland — White with blue cross. 

Trance —The ‘Tricolour’, three ver¬ 
tical bands, blue, white, red. 

Grcere —9 horizontal bands, alter¬ 
nately blue and white with white 
cros.- in blue ground in corner. 

Italy —-Three vertical bands, gretn, 
white red. 

India—A tricolour Hag of white, 
green, orange with chakra (wheel) 
in the centre. 

Norway —Red with white bordered 
blue cross. 

lUii L.'in —White, green with cres¬ 
cent and 5 stars. 

I artujal —Green and red with arms 
in ceutre. 


<SL 


Rumania —Throe vertical bands, 
blue,- yellow, red. 

Spain — A tricolour having three 
horizontal bars. 

Su'itzerland—Red with white cross. 

Siam — Five horizontal bands, red, 
red, white, dark blue, white, red. 

Turkey — Red with white crescent 
and star. 

U. S. S . R .— A plain red field whose 
upper corner next the staff has a 
golden five-pointed star in out¬ 
line and below, in gold a sickle 
and a hammer, symbolizing agri¬ 
culture and industry. 

United Kingdom —The present 
Union Jack is compound of three 
heraldic crosses i.e.j the cross of 
St. Andrew forming blue and 
white basis; upon which lies the 
red and white cross of St. Patrick; 
and upon the whole rests the red 
and white cross of St. George 
dividing the flag vertically and 
hori.ontally. 

United Nations —White U.N. em¬ 
blem (global map projected from 
the North Pole and embraced in 
twin olive branches) centred on a 
rectangular blue-banner. 


NAMES OF WORLD’S PARLIAMENTS 


Japan 

Diet. 

l.\ S. \. 

Congress. 

England 

Parliament. 

Turkey 

Grand National 


Assembly. 

Germany 

. Reichstag. 

Poland 

. Sejm. 

Persia 

Majilis. 

France 

. Chamber. 

l cefand 

. Althing 

Netherlands . 

. States-General. 

Bulgaria 

. Sobranje. 


“BLU1 

German Gove 

'nunent Publication: 


are called 'White Books 

Eritidi ( »v< nunent Publications 
art called 'Blue Books\ 


Austria 

. Rcichsrath. 

Eire 

. Dail Eireann 

Yugo-Slavia . 

. Skuptchina. 

Norway 

Storting. 

Switzerland . 

. Federal 


Assembly. 

Italy 

Senate. 

Spain 

Carles. 

Denmark 

. Rigsdag. 

Egypt 

Barlaman 


BOOKS 

Italian unH Mexico Publications 
arc called * Green Books. 

Spai Publications arc called 

'Red Books . 



lMMSTff 
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<SL 


^ 

Publications arc called Portuguese Publications are called 
'Grey Books. 9 . ‘White Boohs \ 

French and Chinese Pn lications Netherlands blue books arc oron<iS» 
arc called * Velio to Books'. 

FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


Afghanistan . . 

Albania 
Argentina 
_ Austria 

Belgium 


Burma 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Chinn 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France 

Great Britain 


Sudan 

Switzerland • 
Siam 
Tibet 
Turkey 


Clem it XIV 
I'ius V 1 
Pius VII 
Leo XII 
Pius VIII 
Gregories XVI 


Constitutional 

Monarchy. 

Republic. 

Federal Republic. 
Democratic 
Republic. 

Constitutional, re¬ 
presentative’ and 
hereditary mo¬ 
narchy. 

Republic. 

Federal Union. 
Republic. 

Republic. 

Republic. 

, Constitutional 

Monarchy 

Constitutional 
Monarchy, 
ibliean State 

I united Monaic.iy 
" with Democratic 
Constitution. 
Condominium. 
Confederation. 

Limited Monarchy 
Theocracy. 

Re public. 

POPES OF THE 

.. 1769-1775 
.. 17751800 
.. •1800-1823 
.. 1823-1829 
.. 1829-1831 


Greece 

Hungary 

Japan 

Iran 

Italy 

Iraq 

Mexico 

Nepal 

Norway 


Netherlands .. 


Spain 

Poland 

Sweden 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 


Yugoslavia 

LAST 150 YEARS 

Pius IX 
Leo XU1 
Pius X 
Benedict XV 
Plh XT 
Pius XII 


Kingdom. 

Republic. 

Constitutional 

Monarchy. 

Constitutional 

Monarchy. 

Republican State. 

Constitutional 

Monarchy. 

Federal Republic. 

Military Oligarchy 
of Nobles. 

Constitutional He¬ 
reditary Mo¬ 

narchy. 

Constitutional He¬ 
reditary Mo¬ 

narchy. 

Corporative R ( , 
public. 

Republic. 

Constitutional 

^ Monarchy. 

Federal Republic. 

socialist State ot 
workers a n d 
peasants. 

Federal Republic. 


• • 1846-1878 
•• 1878-1903 
•• 1903-1914 
•• 1914 19 22 

■ • 1922-1 you 
•• 1939 


1831-1845 

POLITICAL PARTIES 


IVafd —The nationalist party of Egypt established in 1919 by Za 0 l 
Pasha, the great Egyptian nationalist. Two factions split. oh Y .m' ,k 
IVafd after the death of Zaghlul in 1927 —the 6 aadisi Party in , J 

the Kotla (blue) in 1945. All Egyptian parties were nationalist j„ lho ' ‘ 
that they wanted to rid the country of the British influence. 

Zionists —The supporters of movement to restore Jewish State ip 
Palestine. 

Kuomintc -/—The Chinese Nationalist Bariy f nned originally by the 
follower i of Snn-Yet-sen. 
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LjfLtftingtsts -The Spanish Fascist Party led by General Franco. 

/ i' p.— Independent Labour Party in England—a small semi-radiud 
group in British Labour with a Marxist programme—stands between 
Labour Party* and Communism. 

Communist Party —is the world organisation of Marxist Socialists 
operating through branch national parties very loosely affiliated to the 
Communist International or ‘Comintern, but now abolished by the order 
of Stalin. The ‘International’ has again been revived under the name of 
‘Cominfornv which is said to be the common information Bureau of Com¬ 


munist Parties of nine countries of Europe. 

Fiona Fail —De Valera’s radical Nationalist party in Ireland. 

Conservative Party —The right-wing party of the British Parliament, 
successor of the Tory Party of the 18th and 19th centuries. National and 
Imperial feelings are themes of its party-politics. 

Labour Party —It is the British Socialist Party composed of Trade 
Union, Socialist and Co-operative Societies which came into official exis¬ 
tence in 1906. It aims bringing about, by legislation, changes which will 


benefit the poorer classes. 

Liberal Party —Progressive Party of England stanas tor free trade, 
was known as Whig Part}* in the 18th and 19th centuries, once a great 
political force, but now an insignificant party. 

Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League, Burma (A.F.P.F.L.)— is the 
national organisation of the Burma people started by its president late 
General Aung San who organised Burmese insurrection against Japan in 
early 1945. 

" Myochit Parly (Bunina)— Another nationalist party of Burma led by 
late U. Saw, ex-premier of Burma. 

]] R, p ,—The mouvement Republican Populaire. is the popular central 
bloc of French politics consisting Catholic peasant, petit bourgeois and 
workmen of the Christian Trade Lnions. 

Popular Front Party— Political Party in different countries composed 
of communists, socialists and other democratic parties against ascism 

Democratic Party — one of the two great parties in U.S.A. It is the 
liberal party of U.S.A. 

Republican Party —A great political party of U.S.A. The party is 
largely isolationist and is more right-wing of the two parties. 


POLITICAL TERMS 

Amnesty — An act of Government granting exemption from criminal 
prosecution and punishment. 

Appeasement— The act or process of pacifying, making calm and quiet. 
The term came into prominence at the time of* Munich Agreement 
when Mr. Chamberlain’s unsuccessful ath upt to satisfy the ambit i -m* ,y 
i i itier by agreeing to his annexation of territory and destruction, of * om “ 
fica ion* 1 * Czeclioslo; dda had the merit of temporarily prescrv ng peace 
of Europe and so of allowing those who wished to maintain it umc to 
take the necessary steps. 

Autocracy—A form of government in which political power is abso¬ 
lute and unlimited. 

Ambassador -High ranking minEEr representing his government in a 
foreign country. 
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-^infchluss —German word meaning a “joining’. Politically, it refers 
to the Union of Austria with Germany ehectcd on March 12, 1938. 

Authoritarian— A term denoting a more or less dictatorial system of 
Government. 

AntirSemitistn —Opposition to the Jewish race. The movement became 
conspicuous in Europe during the last quarter of the 19th century The 
movement appears to be based on economic rather than religious or political 
cause. It flared up strongly in Nazi Germany under Hitler 

Armistice —Agreement between combatants to cease fighting It may 
be either temporary for the purpose of removing the wounded or burvine 
the dead or it may be a preliminary to a general peace. 

Anarchism—a political doctrine standing for the abolition of every 
organised authority and state. machinery and the creation of Stateless 
Society instead. 1 he anarchists hold that every form of government 

tantamounts to tyranny. 

Blockade— a term used in international law for the prevention of goods 
entering or leaving an enemy country by land or sea. Neutral States are 
affected most by a blockade by sea. tor it their ships try to approach the 
ports of blackaded country, they and their cargoes are liable to be con¬ 
fiscated by the blockading force 

Blitzkrieg— An attack by powerful forces at lightening speed and over- 

wheimmply^stnuig.^ f highly specialised advisers to an executive 

Blackout—A" old word* origm.dly used in theatres to describe the 

sudden extinction of hpht on the stafcq; it has^cen adopted as a handy 
expression for the masking ot a Iigli s that might guide raiding aircraft 

Balance t'f means th e preservation specially in 

Europe of an e i. hty of s.rcngt 1 between countries or groups of countries 
The idea is that no one country shn become too powerful for the safety 
of the others. .... 

Bourgeois —Name given usually u^ contempt to the 

specially tbps. 

£^,dc r 'i.f ! ’thcH- labour. This meaning was carried to'extrme\35 
:rs ot communism. » \ y^ucnie lengths 


ns,, in commerce as opposed to proletariat— the . ? SS| 

ves without any property throughout and'lL’il! n i P 5 y cs! 
their labour. This meaning was ear. ... n ?, 0nly throng 

by fol levers 

Bicameral System—That form of government which m ,„; . t . 
separate chambers or houses, the concurrence of both r r *?, of , t . wo 
•essential to the enactment of legislation. 1 or< 'inanly being 

Bloc— means an association of legislative members „r ,. . , 

workers of different parties, formed 'to s 1]pi , ort a “ rta ?f „ 1>olltlca > 
ministry. A French word meaning *m4ss* oh'gVoup-. meas « re or 

Buffer State — a small state established or preserved bet 
greater states to prevent direct clashes between them. V,C€n * Wo 

JHolsheirism —Accepts the doctrine that an irreconcilable anta^on' 
exists between the propertied class or bourgeois and the property-les' 
workers. It invites as inevitable and necessary class war, the object of 
which is the destruction of all classes, except the proletariat, in whose 
interest and by whom future society will be organised and governed or> a 
communistic basis. 

bureaucracy —Government by an elaborate system of administrative 
department: and officials which generally tend to become unwieldy and 
labourious in its operation, it produces red tape or over-sy*,tcmatization 
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r charged defects are rigidity, conservatism and spirit 

of routine. 

Coalition —is a combination of political parties having different or 
opposed interests, effected with the object of carrying through or resisting 
a particular policy. 

Concordat-— An agreed pact; specially between Pope and a government; 
equivalent to international convention. 

Contraband —goods or merchandise, the importation or exportation of 
which is torbidden; in war time applied specially as between neutrals and 
belligerents. 

Consul—-is a public officer authorised by the State to manage com¬ 
mercial affairs of its subjects in a foreign country. 

Conscription —A system of compulsory enrolment for naval or military 
service. 

Commando —A special type of soldier unit in World War II named 
by Churchill, composed of picked volunteers throughly trained in the 
science of invading and raiding enemy-held territory to collect information 
and to sabotage enemy-controlled industry. 

Communism —Represents revolutionary socialism, hostile to the slow 
progress or gradual reform and progressive compromise. Communism 
believes in the dictatorship of the proletariat for a transitional period after 
which a free society would come into existence in which every body would 
c< - tribute to the common weal according to his capacity and receive a 
rev,at according to his need—Communism proclaims the equality of ail 
peoples and races and believes in the final establishment of an international 
order. 




Collective Security —means that all countries should together guarantee 
the security of each individual country. 

Coup D'etat —a sudden change of government by force effected by 
holders of government or military power. 

Constituent Assembly — k an assembly convened for the purpose of 
drawing up a constitution, but it only comes and this is the vital point 
- -after th* re is a breakdown in the existing machinery of Government 
and a change has been brought about in the status quo. 

Camouflage It is the art and science of concealment applied to 
v. art a re. In the 1st world war, hiding all objects of military importance 
became necessary and many ingenious methods were adopted for concealing 
vehicles, buildings, guns and su on. 

Condoh iinium A cotnmoi\ rule of two or more nations in a territory 
such as Anglo-P-gypfian Sudan * 

Conscientious objector 1 r *rson who refuses to enlist in the militarv 
service on moral or religious grounds. 

Caucus — A meet mu or conference of members of a political party or 
pioup to determine upon t.ie candidate or policy to be supported in an 
ensuing election or other political contest. 

Civil Disobedience — Refusal to co-operate with government w 
however using violence. 

Comintern —is the abbreviation of G^mmunisi International and 
to wide-world Communist organisation, the headquarters of which 
Moscow. This has been recently dissolved by Stalin. 

Cu: t ms Union- A union of States or n;.u is for the purpose of <*F»ub- 
h-'ung orderly trade with one another and a common tariff on imports, 


bout 

rfers 

was 
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poods in transit as now established in Low Countries of 


Europe. 

Denttfrchc —Tej;ni used in diplomacy to indicate a change in or 
deviation from an existing policy in foreign relations. 


Detente —Diplomatic term denotes a lessening in or relief from 
state of strained relations or diplomatic tension between two countries' 
Democracy-- Government 01 the people, by the people, and for the 
people -Lincoln. It is based upon freely elected representative institution* 
and upon an executive responsible to the people. It is based , Z t 
fundamental assumption of the equality of all individuals wl of V r 
equal right to life, liberty (including the liberty of tho'St and express! a ' 
and the pursuit ot happiness. 

Dichurds —extremely orthodox and unbending members of a nartv 
it was specially applied to the members of the Conservative party 

Dietatorship —Control ot Government or ruling power by a minority 
or by an individual. In ancient Rome the dictator was recognised a' : 
ruler. In modern times. Dictatorship flared up in Europe after the 
World War 1. Mnssohm in Italy and Hitler in Germany seized now r 
unconstitutionally but with the support of the people J 1 

Dominion Status -The expression refers to the constitutional statu, 
enjoyed by the sell-governing Domunons of Canada, \usXa S 
Zealand. South Africa and Eire as members of the British T N 
wealth of Nations, rhew dominions "are autonomous commiinitief^t?^' 
the British Empire equal m status, m n . way subordinate one’ to i 

any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, united by r * r 
i., tlw Crown. With the creation nf h’ i. ‘ r ? common 


in any aspect ot mui u “* w.?, * *u.rnai affairs, united bv n r 

allegiance to the Grown. With the creation of the Indian 
Ceylon Dominions: tin- conception ot Dominion Status 8 

it seems probable that m the near future India may set the nro&. C , d 
Republic can be 


and 

may set the problem whether 


Dipl 

country p 


\n 


;t dominion. 

Of negotiation specially between countries 
diplomat,c service to carry on negoSn 


Each 

with 


coumrv '. " v . ‘ 1 v . * v ,vv in carry on ncirnti 

foreign countn . Some diplomats such as ambassadors minku ‘ th 

etc., go abroad and live m a foreign capital to keen in ^. u 3 ’ ?'. 1V0 Y S » 
Government. I heir business i to watch over inter,' f° U e ’ Wit ’ 1 tllc 

... ! ..t A n nlar rpnnrfc ^11 11UV1 '-Sts Ol their 


port. 

one country 


or 


and V send r .ular reports upon all that concern. ;V S of lhc,r country 
Extra-Territoriality—in a term' lor immutikiL 
persons, properties, or places from the jurisdiction r e A ,J0y ' Hi hy certain 

J«nsd.chon of the State in which 

Embargo Government order pievmtirur e i,:„. , 

Extradition -Surrender of a tuauivc from 
state of the authorities of another. J llCL 

Ersatc -German word for ‘substitute’ us-d to don a > . - 

for raw materials and foodstuffs lacking m r lC ., nan C ai llllrial substitutes 
Espionage —A French word which expresses mnro iinn i , 
spying, it implies an organised system. nghsh word 

Falangists —Spanish fascists with a imc similar t>» n 

Italian fascism. * lha * 

Federalism —A system <>f government wherein politic 1 powers 
state are constitutionally distributed between National Cov< rnnv u ? 1 . 0 
the local Governments of members units which arc called ‘St t?’ 1 
‘Provinces’, etc. The division of powers between Federal government CS i 
separate states is laid down in the constitution and varies between 
another. one 


>1 
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__ Column —Term originated during Spanish War (1936-39) when 

General Franco’s troops in four columns, attacked Republican Madrid 
from outside, while the General’s supporters organised internal uprisings. 
These internal fighters were styled the ‘fifth column' Since applied to 
enemy sympathizers in any country, who attack in rear, whether with arms 
or by propaganda. 

filibuster —a politician who attempts to delay, or stop, the passing of a 
bill by obstructive speeches and amendments. 

Four Freedoms —as enunciated by President Roosevelt are as follows 
(1) Freedom of Speech, (2) Freedom of Religion, (3) Freedom from 
Want and (4) Freedom from fear. 

Guerilla —Irregular warfare. Guerilla warfare consists in attacks upon 
a regular army by bands or irregular troops, usuallly the inhabitants of 
an invaded country. 

Gentleman's A tfivewni/—Diplomatic agreement between statesmen, 
economists etc., not embodied in formal document. 

Hegemony —Leadership; especially of one state of a group. 

Imperialism —Policy of national expansion especially annexation of 
territory or control of a subject population. 

International —Socialist movement in which socialists from many 
xnintries are united. There have been three such movements or Inter¬ 
national:'. and each has held several Congresses. First International — 
accepted a programme drawn up by Karl Marx and has lasted from 
I860 to 1874. Second International in which there was trade union element, 
was organised in 1889. It sought to compass the aims of Socialism bv 
constitutional, not revolutionary action and it held several congresses 
between 1882 and 1930. The Third International was organised in Moscow 
and was revolutionary in its aims. It declared in favour of establishing 
communism by force. 

Lcbensram —German word for living space’, a new word or German 
inv erialLm. ft was used to stress that population is too dense nd to claim 
Midi <:n itori( . as agricultural regions towards Black Sea and Colonies 


r och out —refusal by employers to re-employ the workers on strike. 
left —Political description applied to Libera! and Socialists. The 


Lock 

Left —Roiitical description applied 

more radical their : ■ ws the more ‘left’ are they regarded. The term 
orginMes from the faet that Liberal or Whig, Partv sat on left of the 
House of Commons. 

Marxism—the Socialist doctrine following the theories of Karl Marx 
(Germany). His ideas are that all wealth is produced by Labour arid 
should go to labour, and 1 lat as this leaves nothing for the capitalist, 
who can therefore never accept the system, the worker must prepare for a 
class war in which capitalism will be destroyed. An essense of his theories 
is that history is largely determined by economic forces 

Mandate—& system of colonial administration adopted after the World 
War I for the former German colonies and certain Turkish territoric . The 
right to the territories were transferred to the League of Nations which 
entrusted their administration to certain alien powers. 

Maquis- A French guerilla organisation formed to resist the Germans 
and sabotage their conquest in the World War 11. 

Moratorium—A period during which no business engagements are 
completed or debts or liabilities enforced. A moratorium is declared by 
the government in times of a financial crisis. 



mtSTfiy 
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Favoured Nation Clause —Invariably included in trade treaties, 
under which each signatory country undertakes to extend to all other 
signatories tariff reductions, or favours, granted to any country. 

Military Attache — In time of war neutral powers often send officer^ 
to be attached to the field staff of each belligerent for the purpose of 
making independent reports to their government. 

Naturalisation— -The word is used for the admission of a person of' 
foreign nationality into that of a country he desires to adopt. An oath 
of allegiance has to be taken. 

Non-ayression Pact — Treaty between two or more., states, pledging 
each not to attack the other and to help the State that may be victim of 
aggression. 

Non-intervention — Policy whereby states undertake not to assist in 
any way the combatants in a war. 

Non-beltiyeraicy—' this word is used for sympathetic attitude, short 
of fighting, which a country adopts towards one side, in war time. It 1 
therefore differs from the strict impartiality called for in neutrality. 

Nationalisation —Takin^ management by the state of trades and 
industries etc, with or without compensation; changes from private to 
stale ownership. „ „ ,, « U1 

Nordic-- a race />t tall, blonde blue-eyed and long-headed people living 
generally in Scandinavia. I olitical theory puts Nordics as superior to 
anv other race in the \\ ot Ul and . . 1 -uropcan civilisation is due to them 
Nazis upheld the theory <■( i.ordism to trace the theory that all Germans 
are Nordics, hence pure and superior. Germans 

Neutrality— In international law, condition of a state abstaining frm. 
participating in a war between other states and maintaining an impart id 
attitude in its dealings with the belligerent states, with the recoguh o 
of this impartiality by the warring states. recognition 

Open Door Pohe System of keeping trade open to all countries 
disregarding monopolies or preferences. countries, 

r ol An oath taken by a prisoner of war that, if released be v-;n 
not tr- to escape, nor during a war bear arms against his cajtors 
Pof- lur /■ "i — a suggestion or political collaboration t.# s ' 
s 0 C i. her democral - gainst Fascism 1 °I ^ommuru 

Coniniuni International in 1935 ' m ’ put forward by 

Purge — Expulsion, possibly killing of unreliable unmK- r , , 
merely inconvenient members of a party. ' cns °ocdient or 

Putsch —German word meaning “attempt to take i„ r 
power, control of state. taKl - by for <* . specially 

Prise Court — This is a court of liw set up i„ time of * , ., 

whether a ship and its cargo captured by the navv i- a i.,'r , decide 

not. If it is decided that a captured ship is enemy property or 
is contraband, they are sold and the proceeds are distributed to -ill mA1! 8v ‘ 
of the navy at the end of the war. § 1 mcmbers 

Privy Purse— In England allowance from civil list for personal n 
of the Sovereign. . 

Prohibition— Government action which prohibits by law the manu¬ 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors except for medical or sacranfcentai 
use. M | 

Proportional Representation— is the method used in an election bv 
which the votes are so counted that each party has representation iu ^ 
elective body in proportion to its strength. 
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biscitc—An depression of the will of the whole people, sought 
in ratification or disapporval of a particular measure, already decided 
but regarding which their elected representatives hesitate to act. It 
comes from the Latin plebs, the common people. 

Protocol —The rough-draft of a diplomatic document on which 
diplomatic transactions tentatively commenced. 

Pourparler —An informal preliminary conference of representatives of 
different groups, functions or countries looking to. a formal agreement 
settling disputed questions between the parties. 

Picketing —Walking up and down in front of a place of business in 
an effort to keep other persons from patronising or working in it. 

Pacifism —opposition to war or military force in any form. Pacifists 
believe that all international disputes should be settled by arbitration. The 
various movements toward world peace arc not necessarily wholly pacifistic, 
they often advocate defensive war and oppose only aggressive war. 

Plenary powers— Absolute and complete. Term commonly used m 

diplomacy. , t . 

Program —A Russian word which means ‘devastation : it is used to 
denote anti-Jewish outrages. 

Public utilities —Electric light, gas, telephone, street car and other 
. ervices of use to all members of the community. 

Proletariat —The wage-earning class of a community collectively. 
Socialists distinguished this class from the capitalists and middle classes 
often termed bourgeois. 

Quislings— Local traitors, named after the Norwegian traitor, Major 
Quisling, who betrayed his country to the Germans; specially those who 
quietly prepare the way for Germany in her ncighbmirim countries. 

Radieal—versons of political views quite different from those held 
by the majority of persons who, in politics, are in favour of sweeping 

reforms or other change in government or laws. 

'Red's — slang term for revolutionaries, specially communists, tic rived 
from Red Flag, the traditional symbol of revolt. . . 

R< public State in which the sovereign power resides in the electorate, 
which is the body of the people having n voice in electing representatives 
to nde them. There is no hereditary sovereign to rule. 

Right and Left —In the Legislative bodies, it is the fixed habit ol 
the conservative groups and parties to seat themselves on the right hand 
side of the Speaker or President and of the liberal or radical element 
t'* scat themselve: on the left. The term ‘centre* is used for middle 
parties or groups. 

Regent— One who rules on behalf of a sovereign, when a sovereign is 
a minor, or is insane, or in any other way incapable of ruling, it is usual 
to appoint a regent to act for him. 

levies blackmail on industry by threats of 


or other amen is made for damages caused by 
ore the people as a whole 


be! 


Rocketeer —Out who 
interference. 

Re pa ra 1 io ns —Payment s 
the aggressor in a war. 

Rcjcrendwn —Bringing a propo 
for decision. . . . . 

Reciprocity —Lxchangc of conimeicirJ pro- 'cge. It is usually 
pcpcnced when two nations make tanu concessions to each other. 

Sphere of Influence—A region normally undeveloped politically under 
ihe (•< Trminative powci of a feeign nation. 
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Coni . il; a local governing body in the U.SSR comnosed 
iSants, soldiers and workers winch send deputies to the higher 


congressor. 

Stalemate- -a deadlock. 

Strazv vote —Unofficial polling of public opinion 

BcImaV^k? 0 " a ‘ Kl J C ° V ' n '" l,:,U by ' r,Cl ' «*» through 

Scorched Earth —a wartime policy of destroying nil ^ 
defending forces b id to withdraw before the invader. L °urccs when 
Sitdown Strike— An organised protest of labour in which w „-i 
remain in their place and employment without working, t , nrevln'Vu! 
continuation of production until a settlement is reached 

Sabotage- -At first this word was confined in its meaning to malicious 
notion Of an employer s property by workme" as a nears 
of emorciiiK demands in labour disputes. Now it is heinn nt H ‘ s 

broadly, to define any malicious crippling or destruction of n' " , rc 

purpose of damaging military equipment. 1 eis 101 tllc 

Self-determination —The principle that every distinct nennl,. .... 
ought to have the right to determine the question of its d? ,n '* ’ l ' 

form of government and its political destiny. ^ deuce, its 

Trotskyist —Supporter of Trotsky and in particul .r of i • i 
world revolution, as opposed to Stalin policy conliir ii. " S . eur - of 
to Russia. °onntnng communist efforts 

Totalitarian—& believer m the complete centralization of 
control under one political group and suppression of rat, government 
Total War —denotes the present form of war ln { Parities. 

1 ,i__ nte fiti.i iirtn.rnmh'ihiMf. .. - v » uii.ii distinction 


Total \ > ar notion me Present lorm „f war in , •;, " ‘ 

between combatants and non-combatants are fast disa 1 ,■ * 
Theocracy A state governed by God or its priests K- 
Tory—A member of the Conservative Party of P, 'n • 
Tosh force- A temporary naval attack miff org^ed^for 


sped he 


without 


or force 


Task 

assignment. wr i 

Unilateral actum— Action taken by one party to 
consulting the other parties in international aiiair an agreei ^ent 

Ultimatum —hinal statement of demands roi<Vt* S r a 

■° leatl , at ol ' cc , to breaking-off friendly rcl’tuiom frlri ♦ Wh5ch 5s assumed 
bndenjrowid— organised, secret oppostion ♦ ‘ t0 War 
in power. lo the government 

Ultimatum —a last offer, final terms off...->i 
Ukase —official order or decree. 

V. E. Day —Victory in Europe. May 8 tl 194 ^ t u 
end of the European phase of the war Ji. ‘ ine 

V. J. Day —-Victory in Japan, August 
end of the war in Japan. 

IVar Monger— people who desire war 
Visa— Official approval stamp or writtc 
Veto —Executive refusal to approve an 
enactment. 


1,1 a negotiation. 


day 


of the official 
14, 1945: th <- day making the 

ovrgSpoTft **** 

Act particularly a lS‘‘£f Ve 


and 
en 


uncut. ’*«*■! Yi 

Whip — A member of a political party assigned to the task of r 
m> member. 0 f that party to ensure their votes and to hold them • i! i:f 
With party policy. ' 1 m hnc 
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-A document directed to some public officer or private person 
Commanding him to do a certain act therein specified. 


PLANS, TREATIES, ALLIANCES, CONFERENCE, ETC 


Atlantic charter —A joint declaration was made by Roosevelt- 
Churchill on August 14, 1941 stating (1) no aggrandisement territorial 
or oth- r. (2) No territorial changes without expressed wish of the 
people concerned, (3) Right of all people to choose the form of their 
own government. (4) Restoration of sovereign rights and self-govern¬ 
ment to those who have been forcibly deprived of them. (5) Access on 
equal terms to trade and to raw materials of the world. (6) Fullest 
collaboration between all nations in economic field. (7) Final peace of 
the whole world after destruction of Nazi tyranny. 

Arab League —Arab States formed a union by a pact signed in 
Cairo (March 22, 1945). The League consists of Egypt, Iraq, Transjordan, 
Saudi-Arabia, Syria, Lebanon and Yemen. Provision was made for 
admission of Palestine conditional upon her achievement of independence 

Dene lux- — This is the combination o{ three countries—Belgium, 
Luxcmburgh and the Netherlands which ’nave established a complete 
Customs Union among themsclv No longer ur<' then* any tariff barrier 
between these three countries. All three are now together called Benelux. 
The Bcnelir; has been a ft influential example or closer economic cooperation 
for recovery of Europe. 

Brussels Pact —This pact was signed in March 1948 by Britain, 
Frai c and the Benelux countries. It is military defence pact and also 
equally an economic cooperation pact, ft pledges all five countries to 
cease from bilateral injury to one another and to enlarge their commercial 
exchanges. 

Cominforni —At a secret meeting on Sept. 21-28, 1947, representatives 
of the communist parties of nine European nations re-established Communist 
Intern j.ional (Coiniiiform) which has been officially dissolved in Moscow 
<m \ ay 22, 1943. The formation of the fourtli International, officially 
'\ali» l Information Bureau with headquarters in Belgrade, Yugoslavia was 
announced in Moscow on October 5, 1947. Communist parties of following 
nations were representcd-r-U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia. Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria 
*l<timaTHa, Czechoslovakia, France and Itaiv. 

Casablanca Conference A conference held at Casablanca, French, 
Morocco, Jan. 14-24, 1943 where President Roosevelt arid Prime Minister 
< hurchill planned the invasion of Sicily and of Italy. 

Dumbarton Oaks Conjcrcncc —a meet in if the representatives of 
LS./ , Grc.it Britain, Russia and China heal ;u estate known as Dumbarton 
Oaks in Washington, recommending on Oct. 9, 1944 the cr< 

United Nations, an international security organisation. 

International Bank —on July L22, 1944 an international Monetary 
Conference wa held at Brdton Wood?, U.S.A. with representatives of 
4 1 nations to discuss (1) creation of ^ \\ orld Bank for reconstruction 
and development (2) establishment of international monetary fund. 
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4<se of earlier “Colonial" Conferences. In July and Ai',rr„c iqt-j 
; in imperial Economic Conference was held at Ottawa to Umiflntl’ ♦ , 

between the various parts of the Empire. The Conference t™* V 
as ‘Commonwealth Premiers’ Conference’ which held a sittine^n h!iq' V " 
International Red Owj-Thc International Red Cro f r ’l 
an eminent body composed of Swiss citizens whose chief ^ — C ' s 

absolute neutrality. Its permanent headquarters are in Genovl Cnst u ? s 
entrusted with overseeing the observance of the treaty nf r- ' 

The international policies of the Red Cross ire rW„ • n ? v “- 

[fttemational Red Cross Conferencc. This thc hiS^ lh « 

authority of the irgdtlisation normally meets everv four ' deliberating 
composed of delegations from all the national secretaries rMe^t 1 1S 
the States which had signed Geneva Gmventio'. ckS^ of ^h CS I ' ?'" n 
national Red Cross Committee and delegates of the League of Red Cro-j 

Under the terms of Geneva Prisoners of War Convention of lQ?o 
the International Red Cross Committee maintains a Central Aon ‘ ’ 

Prisoners 0 f W’ar at Geneva, and each nation comet to !t ™ f °l 

bureau for prisoners of war mtormation to co-operate with if M* uUra l 
nrisnnerc ami rivil internees are assemhWl m. ... ir * ^arnefc ot 


prisoners and civil internees are assembled by these bureaus cITtf ° 
the'Central Agency at Geneva, listed and filed these lor )lcd , to 

encc, and transmitted at once to the central hifomation 
country interested. Delegates of the International Red , U ‘ C p U of ., tllc 
carry on their humanitarian work among prisonersi • 4 ,n,n,tu ' e 
.ha. .hey comply »i„. 


visit tlie camps to see 
Convention. 


convention. 1T c v ,wa 

Land-Leas.—Aw act of U. o Congress passed .March 19ti , • . 

the loan or exchange .of goods between U. S. A. and the a f»ti \ *. uthor ! sl "« 
with credits and debits on a non-cash basis, payment of n:u,ons * 

be made ‘in kind or m goods of equivalent value lctnt alancc s to 

January* 1920 for the promotion of international p^ace and S foimctl . il; 

*«• 11 A.vt-ii ioa^ peace ana cooperation 


januaiy, is-v t ‘ •* • **'^nwuc 

dissolved in April, 1946. 

I Attic 'ssi'inwy— I he interim Committee 

* ii.. ! itiGDfl Nations which fnnrtirme 


MiG. m V*hi i ^ujiuuittee of the r* 

of the l ! uited Nations which functions while \ x , a V C11 i» Assemb'iv 

* session, ft \wis ct up by the Second Session - 1 r 2P er nm 

. c.. 1017 Tlo. c. . : . '* a5,M,n 01 the 


*it I ake Success 1947. 


The SeivieT “’h f ’"" ; 

■V; it on thi 


grounds that it amounted „ 

contrary to the charter and that it was an attrmnf’Y' ,^ v,,rrai Asscn 

lUI ‘ l>t to bypass the veto 


the security council. 

Munich Agreement—Signed by Germany Gre-.i 

■>n imo ... At_• t ’ V7l vai 


General Assembly 


on 


Italy on September 29, 1938 at Munich, It nro^ / *‘ rn,1( ;c a.ul 

Germany of the Sudetan-German districts of cl -i *• ccs * s ^» u 


uerniauy oi me ouacian-viciman aisiricts of (' , , 

frontiers were guaranteed by all the sigttatorii-VTu^ vakla: tlie 
. • i .a. .1 u.i. nun \ u.‘ii .. . • ■* **c acroempnf 


now 


violated in March, 1939 by Hitler seizing what was left of r - cment wa< 


he countryi 
[) > President 


Monroe Doctrine —An important declaration of noln-v 
Monroe of l’. S. A. on Dec. 2, 1823 in which he declared “that \ 1 U S, - aen 
continents by free and independent condition which they have ’^ ncai1 
and maintained are henceforth not to be considered as subjects of 


. . “ ..v. ~ ,, - ^jceis t f, 

colonisation by any European Towers. 

National Recovery .idniinislration -popularly known as Nl‘ \ 

. -* • - - i mi k^^ ' the 


uur.aus, committees, supei vJsers, etc., tnougm “<• > wmg Cl 
provisions of National industrial Recovery Act passed 


brought in* - being to carry' on) 
.ecoverv Act passed lv ' t the 


vmcrican 
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on June 13, 1933. Declaring a national emergency to exist, 
caused by economic depression and unemployment, the act empowered the 
President of U. S. A. to establish codes of fair competition with regula- 
lions as to wages and hours of labour and wide powers of limitation or 
production, price control, etc. An extensive programme of public work 
was also provided for. # . 

Panama Declaration —established a neutrality zotin round the Ameri¬ 
can Continent. 

Pan-American Union —An international body created by the 21 
American republics for tin • fostering of mutual undei standing and co¬ 
operation, with the essential duty of making ctlcctive the resolutions 
adopted by the successive Paa-American Conferences. A general Con¬ 
ference of the member Republic is held quinquennia y mown as Pan- 
American Conference. The Union is financed by its Zl members on the 


basis of population. . ^ . t . , 

United Nations —Permanent organisation set up n to establish 


and preserve world peace, security and democracy. 

Versailles, Treaty of —the peace treaty ending the War of 1914-18; 
concluded between the Allies and Associated Powers and Germany on 
June 2o, 1919. It imposed terms on Germany in regard to the occupation 
of Rhineland territory for a period of years, the surrender of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France and Tarts of East Prussia to Poland, the handing 
o\,r t> the Allies oi Germany’s colonial possessions. An important feature 
<.* tlv se treaty was inc establishment of League of Nations. 

IVestern Union —Organisation of Economic European Cooperation was 
formed by the sixteen European countries receiving Marshall aid. They 
dedaj d that the maximum possible effect of increased production will be 
obtained only if individual country is willing to take into account the 
economic needs of the group as a whole when planing for production. 
The i :L n European countries ate working out plans tor industry, agri¬ 
culture, fuel and power, trade and production for next four years. It is 
n > ;<*d l»r its constitution to draw all 16 countries together in joint 
i rogramme*. for the exchange of commodities and services. It is pledged 
u> inspire them towards joint ;<« ions for “relaxing restrictions on trade.” 

Wtstuunslcr, Statute of —passed by the House of Commons, Nov. 23, 
N I gave formal ratification to the declarations of the Imperial Confer¬ 
ee s of J 926 and 1930 which were participated in hv the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland the Prime Ministers of the Doini- 
mu:i of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New 
Zealand, tile Union of South Africa, the Irish Free State and the 
Dominion of Newfoundland. The Conference of 1926 defined Dominions 
? s "autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, 
ay subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or 
led by a common allegiance to British 
Every self-governing member of the 
In fact, it 
x.” 


or foreign affairs 
Commonwealth of i\ 
' Empire is ma. ' r of it 
t no more coinpulsic 
A tot isw- Jewish i 
k for the Jewish \ 
modern movement 
ftu PI' it the it '• 1 
j'u<* of Nations v 
oppodtK r 


though 

>ns. 


* he 


wha 

>vem 

jple. 


nt 


dways in form, it subject 
State, a national 


.Irani 


191 / 

? tt- 


lhc oalhj 
Palestine 
ontrol of 




iestint as 

V ienna \s a.* th<* founder of 
Declaration pledged Britain 
was confirmed by the 
This led 


:dgc 

itinc 


to Brit air 
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A DICTIONARY OF 

Before 191-4, but not now, 
Consols (Consolidated Annuities) 
were the most important part of the 
Funded Debt (which see). Intro¬ 
duced in 1751 they now earn a fixed 
rate of interest of 2\', per cent or so. 

Cost-of-living Subsidies. Payment 
from the Exchequer—that is, a 
public subsidy to keep the cost of 
essential foods down. 

Customs. Tax paid on goods 
brought into the country—machi¬ 
neries, tobacco, wines, and so on. 

Deflation. Reduction in monev in 
circulation resulting in lower prices, 
shortage of credit and an improved 
currency position (see Inflation). 

Direct' Taxes. Money which citi¬ 
zens arc obliged to pay to the otate 
according to income and size ot 

1 1 Dollar crea. Area » f the United 
States and other countries where 
payment for goods has to be made 
in dollars. 

Devaluation. An economic term 
indicating reduction in the value of 
a currency in terms of gold, Silver 
and consequently in relation to a 
foreign currency also, fhis is done 
either by reducing the amount of 
gold which that currency repre ss 
bv menn< of law or by altogether 
separating the gold value from it’ 
and leaving it alone. Its advantage 
i s that it makes goods cheap in 
foreign currency, also gives fillip to 
business by raising prices and re¬ 
duces the actual value of public rnd 1 
private debts. 

exchequer. Government Office 
having the care of public revenue. 

1 he word comes from Latin 
St ccarium, a chess-board, later a 
chequered counting tabic. 

Excise Tax. Indirect tatf (which 
see) imposed on goods produced in 
this country—beer, spirits, tobaccos, 
matches etc. 

Fiduciary Issue. That part of 
banknote circulation which is not 


<SE 


BUDGET TERMS 

bathed by gold. Tins procedure is 
repeated over and over a -. r ' 
throughout the year, hence the tY-m 
bloating Debt. 

Floating Debt. Short-term Gov¬ 
ernment obligation such as Trcasun- 
Ihlls issued to cover its temporary 
iieed for ready cash. This proce¬ 
dure is repeated over and ever again 
hroughout the year, hence the term 
Moating Debt. 

Funded Debt. The major part of 
the National Debt is funded, that 
■s. issued as documents which a-e 
repayable only if and when the 
Government desires it. These docti- 

thai l sc ‘ c , untl0S y' d d interest, 
tn-it i-S periodic payments from the 
Goermnent for the use of the 
publics money 

which r W * it SUul by countries 

SmV“Fof7,JIS*' 5 , in P'sat 

sterling is hard currencv. 

Income Taj. See Direct Taxes 

cons«mption*of ctrtaiij rooH ^' 1 

habits and not h Un ^dividual's 
Direct Taxes S %vcaltl > in 
Inflation. A 

amount of 'i n0 n"f'? n "? which iiie 
of citizens i s ,n pockets 

amount of good' • gU lU ' i 1,1 •>" the 
prices and lowering'".J ' f ^ 

urc signs of infl -hon. f ,Mon< ‘ > 

bdanJ Revenue. This hie ♦ 

mc '•«"»*: One, the name nf Vh° 
organisation collecting all Mll , s r 
tax s; tlie otlur, the total of II 
direct and indirect taxes r. 

Citst .ms and Excise) (exce Pt 

Nation*] Debt. Financial ohl, , • ■ 
ot a Government secured f? 
general credit ut a nation atl a , 
by any special asset-, such as' <-! . 


MINI STfy 
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.^u^uips, or railways. The two 
principal types of the National Debt 
are Funded and Floating debts. 

National Income. The revenue of a 
State regarded as an economic unit. 
It is usually defined as the annual 
amount of money earned by the 
inhabitants of a country by the 
production of goods and the render¬ 
ing of services. 

Soft Currency. Opposite to hard 
currency (which see). 

Stamp Duty. Is indirect Tax 
imposed on written documents of 


St 

loted by 


legal value such as contract 
cheques. Payment is denoted 

affixing stamps. . , 

Sterling area. Name given to the 
British Empire countries (except 
Canada), and some other countries 
such as Egypt and Iceland, wno 
pooled their holdings of dollars to 
buy jointly in the dollar area. ' 
Surtax. Is the Direct Tax levied 
on the very high incomes. 

Tariff. A tax on imports or ex¬ 
ports, the income from which goes 
to national revenue. 


INDIAN INFORMATION 

INDIAN PROVINCES 

Population 


Madras 
Bombay 
West Bengal 
U.P. 

East Punjab 
Bihar 

C.P. & Berar 

Assam 

Orissa 


Area 

(jij. utiles) 
126,166 
76,443 
28,033 
106,247 
30,541 
69,745 
98,575 
54,951 
32,198 


Sone Bridge (1900) 
Godavari Bridge 
Willingdon Bridge 
Gorai Bridge 
Howrah Bridge* (1943) 


49,341,810 

20,849,840 

21,194.613 

55,020.617 

12,409,924 

36,340,151 

16,813,584 

10.204,733 

8,728.544 


Feet 

10,052 

9,096 

2,610 

1.744 

2,150 


Area Population 

(sq. miles) 

Aimer-Mer- 

wara 

Andamans & 

2,400 

583,693 

Nicobars 

3,143 

33.76S 

Coorg 

1,593 

168,726 

Delhi 

574 

917,939 

Panth Piploda, 
Himachal 

25 

5,267 

Pradesh 

BRIDGES 

11,000 

Feet 

liardinge Bridge (girder) 

5.380 


Mahanadi Bridge 
Jubilee Bridge 
Mcghna. Bridge 


1,213 

1,213 


Oldest Iron Bridge in India 

Old Iron Bridge over the river Gumti, Lucknow. 

Longest Span Girder Bridge 

Kotri Bridge over Indus with 5 spans, each span 360 ft. 

POPULATION OF INDIAN CITIES 


6 in. 


Calcutta .. 
Bomber 

Ks 

Hyderabad 


2, 108.981 
1,489,883 
777,481 
739,159 


Ahm* dabad 
Delhi 
Kanpur 
Amritsar 


591.267 

521.849 
48/ ,324 
391,010 


I .ucknow 
Howrah 
Nagpur 
Agra 


387.177 
370 ’02 
301 >57 
284.149 


* I .rgest Cantilever Span 
lever bridge in the world. 


■ ridge in India and the third largest cm, 1- 
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Poona 


Bangalore 
Madura 
iholapur .. 
Srinagar .. 
Indore 
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2(55,100 

260,630 

258,197 

248,334 

239.144 

212,620 

207,787 

203,695 


Bareilly .. 192,688 

Lnshkar .. 182,492 

J ubbul pore 1 78,339 

! ; ' : 175,810 

Patna .. 175,706 

Surat .. 171,443 

Meerut . . 169,290 


Trichmopoly 159,556 
Baroda .. 153,301 

Mysore .. 150,540 

Jamshedpur 14871 
Ajmer .. 147,258 

Multan .. 142,7obi 

Moradabad 142^414 


SOME INDIAN FLAGS 

Indian Union Flay: Tricolour of Muslim League Flag: Bright green 

green, white and saitron with and is embossed with a tvldm 
Chakra m the centre. crescent and star, the emblem of 

Pakistan Flag: Green with one Islam, 
fourth of total area in white to Flag-of Hindu Mahasabha • Deeo 
represent minorities with a crcs- orange and is embossed 

_ < n » A nr/Mi irnrl ff\ H*- r* __ . k .M 


represent mmuiiuw " tm 

cent and five-pronged star to re¬ 
present the five provinces' of 
Pakistan. 

on gross Flag: Tricolour of green 
white and orange with Charkha. 


« and is embossed m 
crimson. With a sword, a cobra 

thi W w^« w, c h lolus flowcrs and 
tlie I-Imdu Swastika. 

TUAa !ndian Communist Party; 

& S k ' mbossrf ■««& 


DISTANCES BY RAIL 


Agra 

Ahmcdabad 

Allahabad 

Ambala 

Bangalore 

Bauaras 

Bond > iy 

Calcutta 

Cawnporc 

Darjeeling 


Bom¬ 

Cal¬ 

Mad¬ 


ba y. 

cutta. 

ras. 


.. 835 

790 

1239 

Delhi 

.. 306 

1328 

1100 

Gwalior 

.. 848 

512 

1484 

Hyderabad 

. 984 

1025 

1481 

(L>eccan) . 

<. 745 

1245 

222 

Jubbulporc 

.. 928 

■ 

1461 

Lucknow 

— 

1223 

794 

Madras 

;; 1223 

— 

1032 

Nagpur 

.. 840 

630 

1602 

Poona 

.. 1611 

388 

1420 

Simla 


Bom¬ 

bay. 

845 

763 

491 

616 

885 

794 

520 

119 

1301 


Cal¬ 

cutta. 

902 

1000 

987 

733 

354 

1032 

703 

1342 

1342 


ATTEMPTS ON HIMALAYAS 

ft. 

Trisul reached by Longstaff 23,406 1 Ml. Everest— h ?„i, . 
Jonsong peak reached by reacbXT r. hlg, i cst . l>oint 

24,344 


/ TlSlll ICdUICU 

Jonsong peak reached by 
Prof. Dyhrcnfurth (1930) 
Ramth'vuj Peal: reached by 
Prof. Dyhrcnfurth (1930) 
Mount Kamct reached bv 
F. S. Smythc (1931) 


Ruttirledgr 


23,200 

25,447 


reached by 
^Expedition 
'' I>£vi reached by 
1 Oman Expedition (19.3-, ^ 


Mad¬ 
ras .. 
1361 
1166 

373 

1263 

1386 

682 

<675 

1798 


ft. 


77,40; 

25,66( 


Old Names 

Calicut 

Cawnpur 

Muttra 

Benares 


CHANGED NAMES OF INDIAN CITIES 

Netv Names Old Names 

Kozhikode Eezwada .. 

Kanpur T richmopoly .. 

Mathura Ganges 

Banai is 


^fg v Names 
^Uayawada 
\nuchi 
Ganga 
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INDIAN FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 

A. C rsctii. Sir C. V. Raman. Dr. H. J. BhaBha. 

S. Ramanujain. Dr. Birbal Saliani. Prof. S. Chandrasckhav 

Sir J. C. Bose. • Dr. K. S. Krishnan. (America). 

Dr. Megnad Saha. Sir S. Bliatnagar. Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis. 


INDIANS IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


Sir Muncherjee Bhowanagree 
(Conservative). 

Dadabhai Naoroji (Liberal). 

Sapurji Saklatvala (Communist). 

INDIAN PRIVY 

Rt. Hon. Ameer Ali. 

Sir B. C. Mittcr. 

1921— V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 

1926—Lord Sinha. 

1930— I'j. F. Mulla. 

1934—Sir Shadilal. 


Lord Sinha of Raipur (House of 
Lords). 

Lord Sinha, Second Baron of Rai¬ 
pur (House of Lords). 

COUNCILLORS 

1934—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

1934—H. H. the Aga Khan. 

1936—Sir Akbar Hydari. 

1939 —]9 r . M. R. Jayakar. 

1941—Sir C. Madhavau Nair. 


INDIAN PEER OF THE BRITISH REALM 

Sinha, Aroun'Kumar (b. 1887.). 

Heir —Hon’ble Sudhindra Sinha (b. 1921). 

INDIAN WINNERS OF VICTORIA CROSS 


(!) World War 

Lsliar Singh (Naik, 28th Punjabis) 
Waziristan, 1921. 

Mir Dost ( Subadar , Coke’s Rifles) 
Great War, 1915. 

Shakamad Khan (Hoik, 89 Pun¬ 
jabis) Great War, 1916. 

U.atla Smell (Sepoy , 9th Bhopal 
Info) Great War, 1916. 

Da r'.van Sain: Ncgi (Naik, 39th 
Oar!-.rd Rif.) Great War, 1918. 

Knrnubahadur Rana (Naik, 23rd 
Ca>r Rif.) Great War, 1918. 


I—1914—1918 

Khudabad Khan (Naik, 129th Balu) 
Great War. 1914. 

Kulbir Thapa ( Rifleman , 23rd 
Gor. Rif.) Great War, 1915. 

Lala (Lancc-Naik, 41st Dogras) 
Great War, 1916. 

Govind Singh ( Lancc-Dajadar, 28tl» 
Lancers) Grcai War, 1918. 

Badlu Singh (Rcssaldar, 11th 
Cavalry) 1918. 

Gabar Singh Neg: ( Rifleman . 39th 
Garhwal Rif. > Great War, 1915. 


(2) World War 

2nd !.t. Premlndra Singh Bhagat 
(Indian Engineers) Middle East, 
?941. 

Subed Richpal Ram, 6 th Rajpu- 
, tana Rifles (Poxthtnnous Award) 
Middle Cast, 1941. 
ildar Prakash Singh, 8 tb Pun* 

• jab Region nt, Arakan, 1943. 

Dr. iid.^Major Chhelu Pam. bth 
1 •,A»tana Rifles (posikiinous) 
Tu» A, 3943. 


II 1933—1945 

Lt-Col. A. E. Cumming (12th 
Frontbr Force Rifles, Indian 
Army), Malaya, 1942. 

Havildar Gajee Ghale, 5th Royal 
( >orkha Rifles, Chin LI ills, Burma, 
1943. 

Jem Abdul Hafiz, 9th Jut. Regt. 
(Posthumous Azcard) ImphM, 
July, 1944. 

Subed - r Lalhnhadw fhapa, 2nd 
(iorkhu Rifles, Tunisia, 1943. 
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gffiTCBhanbhogta Gurung 2nd 
Gorkha Rifles, Burma, 1945. 

JRfn. Lncchinian Gurung, 8th Gor¬ 
kha Rifles. 

Lt. Ka ram jit Singh, 4| 15th Pun¬ 
jab Regiment ( Posthumous ) , 
Burma. 

Sepoy Namdeo Jadav, 1st Marhatta 
Light Infantry, Italy. 

Sepoy Ali Haidar, 6th Frontier 
Force Rifles, Italy, 1945. 

Majo- F. G. Blaker, 9th Gorkha 

Rifles. n , • t 

Sepov Kamal Ram, 8th Punjab 

Regt., Italy, 1944. _ 

Naik Nand Singh, 11th Sikh Regt , 
Arakan Front, 1944. 

Rfn. Ganju I^mia, 7th Gorkha 
Rifles, Imphal, 1944. 

Naik Agan Singh Rai, 5th Royal 
Gorkha Rifles, Bishenpur, .^ilchar, 

Subedar N'etra Bahadur 'Ihapa, 5lh 
Royal Gorkha Rifles (Posthu- 
mo us), Bishcnpur, 1 44. 

Naik Yeshwant Ghadge, 5th Mah- 
ratta L. I. (Posthumous), Italy. 


Rfn. Tul Bahadur Pun., 6th Gorlc’na 
Rifles, Burma Front, 1944. 

Rfn. Sher Bahadur Thapa, 9th 
Gurkha Rifles (Posthumous) 
Italy, 1944. 

Jent. Ram Sarup Singh, 1st Punjab 
Regt.. Burma (Posthumous). 

Sepoy Bhandari Ram, 10th Baluch 
Regt., Burma. 

M - Allmand, 6th Gorkha 
Rifles, (P'osthuw >us). 

Rf ' 1 - Thamau Gurung, 3th Roval 
Gorklu. Rifles, Italy (Pos.hu- 
moils ). 

Jem. Park ash Singh, 13th Frontier 
Force Rifles, Burma (Posthu- 
vunts). 

L. Naik Slier Shah, 7|16th Punjab 
Regiment, Burma (Posthumous) . 
N.u.k Gian Singh, 15th Punjabi Re- 
giment, Burma. 

Naik Fazal Din, 10th Baluch Regi- 

Il'.Tn Burn ' a .. (Post humous ). g 
Ar.ilV™,™*»*“■ 


PRESIDENTS, LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. INDIA 

Sir Frederick Whyte (1920-25). Sir Sanmukham Chctty (1930-331 
V. J. Patel (1925-30)- i Sir Abdur Rahim (1933-43\ ' 

Sir Curimbhoy Ibrahim (1930), G, V. Mavlankar (1946-1947) 

SPEAKERS, CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF IND^ 

G. V. Mavlanker 1947_ 

INDIAN NATIONAL R0NGRE3S PRESIDENTS 

(First Sessions, I88S) 

Presidents Preside:'* 

i Amrauti—C. Sankarun Nair 

Madras— A. M. Bose. 

1899— Lucknow—R. C". Dint 

1900— Lahore—N. G. Chandravarkar 

1901— Calcutta—D. K. Warha 

1902— Ahmedabad—S. N. n_‘ .. 

1903— Madras—Laltnohan GhosA 

1904— Bombay 9fr Henry Cotton 
1005—Bcnartts—G. K, uli.aie ‘ 

1906— Calcutta—Dadabhai v ' 15 

1907— Surat— Rash Bcharl ' 

\m-tf adras—Rash Bcliavi q v ,,. 


1885— Bombay—W. C. Bonn-rji. 

1886— Calcutta— Dadabhai Naoi oji. 

1 R87—Madras—Badruddin Tyabjl. 

1888— Allahabad— George \ ule. 

1889— Bombay—Sir W. Weddcrbuni. 

1890— Calcutta—Sir P. Mehta. 

1891— Nagpur—P. A nan da Charlu. 

1892— Allahabad— W. C. Bonnerji. 

bhai Naoroji. 

1894—Madras—Alfred Webb. 

895—Po- •: -S. N. Bancrji. 

'06—Calcutta--R. M. Sayani 
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1009—Lahore—Pt.'M. M. Malaviya. • 

1910— Allahabad—Sir W. 

Wedderburn. 

1911— Calcutta—Bishen N. Dar. 
19J2—Patna—R. N. Mudholkar. 

1913— Karachi—Nawab , Saiyed 

Mahammad. 

1914— Madras—B. N. Bose. 

19Ij—B ombay—Sir S. P. Sinha. 

} 916—Lucknow—A. C. Maj umdar. 
1917 —Calcutta—Dr. Annie Besant. 
l f, t "--Bombay (Spl.)—Hasan Imam. 

1 ') 18 —Delhi—Pt. M. M. Malaviya. 

1919— Amritsar—Pt. Motilal Nehru. 

1920— Calcutta (Spl.)—Lala Lajpat 

Rai. 

1920—:' agpur —C. Vijiaraghava- 

chariar. 

) 921—Ahmedabad—Hakim Ajmal 

Khan. 

1922— Gaya—C. R. Das. 

1923— Delhi (Spl.)—Abul Kalam 

Azad, 
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1923 —Cocanada—Mahomed AH. 

19^4—Belgaum—M;. K. Gandhi. 
19?5__C.iwnpore—Sarojim Naidu 
1926_Gauhati—Srinivasa Iyengar. 

1 027 _Madras—Dr. M. A. Ansari. 

io 5 r _Calcutta—Pt. Motilal Nehru. 

1929 —Lahore—Pt. J. L. Nehru. 

193i_Karachi—Sardar V. Patel. 

,nji?_Delhi—Seth kanchhodlal. 

1933 —Calcutta—Mrs. Nellie Sen 

Gupta. 

i qs A _Bombay—Raj endra Prasad. 

1935 _Lucknow—Pt. J. L. Nchtu. 

1937— Faizpur—Pt. J. L. Nehru. 

1938— Haripura—Subhas Bose. 

2939_Tripuri— Subhas^ Bose. 

icmq—R amgarh—A. K. Azad. 

2945—.pt. J. L. Nehru. 

1946— -Meerut—J. B. Kripalani 

(resigned). 

1947— Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

1948— Jaipur—Dr. P. Sitaramiyya. 


INDIAN POLITICAL PARTIES 

Indian National Congress -With the dawn of Independence, the Congress 
L now become a pure political party. The object of the Indian National 

Com . vs is . U “the well being and advancement of the people of Inch., 
and ne estahl siiment in India by peaceful and legitimate means of a 
Ov. pc rati v* GmWoti wealth based on equality of opportunity an l 
Political, economi and social rights and aiming at world peace and 
fellows!lit/'. 


All-lniiia Muslim Lcrjrue —Started in 1906 for securing special safe¬ 
guards and privileges for Muslim; was successful in securing separate 
communal representation in 1909; put forward in 1940 the demand for 
Pakistan which has eventually been accepted; its success was due to its 
Spreading two-nations theory which ha$ to a great extent been responsible 
for its being able to bring within its fold as followers the majority of the 
Muslims in India. Had no definite political or economic objective, except 
the establishment of Pakistan. After the establishment of Pakistan, 
Muslim League has been split into two: Pakistan Muslim League and 
U-India Muslim League. The Indian counterpart has by resolution 
Riven up communal politics. 


Couirannnt Party of India-Founded in 1924 was. declare t ,l .. ? al till 
5 hut in 1943 She ban was removed wnen the party declared ,<s full 

.,r the World War II , n:ire a left-wing party within the 

now disaffiliated due to the party s sup^ft for the wat and 


fW-r.Fs, now disaffiliated due to the party- support for the , 

'•vie towards the August Revolution. Th< . motilds its policy 
widi r.: t() ,; ie , K ,lky of Russia, in international aflairs, rather than 

-- to the < editions obtaining in India. They look to- ' 


jiie main principle of the party is th 


ussia to 


rmnu 
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mi power for one class of society i.e. the workers. It openly expresses 
its cncmitv to other classes and docs not hesitate to use means to establish 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Socialist Party of India —formerly known as Congress Socialist Tarty 
was started in 1934 within the Congress: but in 1947, it completely broke 
away from the Congress and dropped the word Cotu/ress from the 
nomenclature of the party. The. objtct of the party as' affirmed in the 
Cawnpur Conference of 1°47 States—In the Socialist Society of our'eo; 
ception, the individual, t..\. the worker is free ar i the State has no power 
to deprive him of his rights and privileges except through the processes' of 
law. The Trade Unions arc free and may even exercise, if need be th -ir 

right to strike.other voluntary organisations of working men are 

also free . . . Political parties other than party in power may be formed 
and may function freely. . . . 11"-' htatc has no monoply over the press 

the radio or other means of propaganda. . . . . In such a society', economic 
power, i.e. the power to plan production, the power to determine the 
condition of work, prices, the disti ibution of the national produce—all 
these powers arc held not exclusively by the State bureaucracy but shared 
by Trade Unions, cooperative and other suitable representative bodies of 
working men.” 

All-India Forward Bloc -came into existence in 1938 when Mr Sul ns 
Rose sought to rally leftists agaanst the Congress orthodo.-y. It favours 
a programme of direct action and repudiates all compromise. 

Radical Democratic ^My-hdhy N : R °y- It persues unrclcnt- 

tc on 


a 

on 


ing opposition to the Congress. It stands for a Secular Stat 
Socialist basis. The etnphastres , m socialism rather than 

Nationalism. It has sought to build itse.f on the industrial front. 

National Liberal Federation -was formed in 1908 when he moderates 
broke away from the Congress and formed a separate party. It advocated 
gradual progress throne i p' e 11 , ' ,v - constitutional means a Qpposcd 

to d.< revolutionary creed and policy of the congress. Their n d ev 
verv 'moderate hat f. has never found support of the ! 

Tt represents a doctrine which has no place in a dvnamic in At 


R-namic India. The 

constitutional forms of agitation whatever they"maymean^ ' Vcdded to 


Liberals ire oppe cd to direct action of any sort. 


Scheduled Cast Federation—Party established bv Dr \ m K.,n „ „ • 

main Won** -.vilify, the Con.ro,. 

no political or econoimc platform. Its centred, all its agitation for dem. ,dir • 
extraordinary privileges. After partition it has changed it outlook. 

Hindu Mabashaba —aims at the ci ation of u militant organisation f 
the Hindus for cultural, political and social uplift of the Hindus, T t 
supports the spirit of Hindu revivalism with a demand of a Hindu State 
and Akhand Hindustan. 

Rastriya Swayam Sevak S ifk—It was started in *930. Its objects n i\ 
the military training of the Hindus, deve l’ mu! o social consciousness 
and building uo of character, and promotion *> p .> n.a nitellcctu.il and 
moral well-being of the Hindus and the establishment of Hindu Rashtra. 

Ahrar Party -Confined to well to-do peasantry and the lower middle 
clam nainly in Punjab. Membership was confined to Moslems a.’ , ll{ aUv j 
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mhined economic grievances and religious passion to 
militant political policy. After the partition the party is 1 . L ‘ v 

Kishan Party —Is a peasant movement with socialistic outlook. Its 
programme is the amelioration of the separate 

from the Congress, its programme h identical w»m ^ ss * 

All India Muslim Majlis — Progressive Nationalist I arty o£ Muslims, 
was opposed to Pakistan and supporters of Congres ^ • 

jtmitt-ul-ulemft-Hind -An organisation of Moslem divines and religious 
teachers. It has always supported the political progran c o. le Congress. 
It is a supporter of independence on religious S rou b * 

Shia Political Conference -represents Shia Jfeg™ ^ is thc 
important minority among the supporters 01 c 

, fit mZT^S 

of Congress politics. 

Other Partiti t-re —Sociolist Democratic rarty, Bolshevik Party of 
InJici' o,'i,:.‘cru!ic Vanguard Part , Socialist Republican l arty of Sarai 
Host' clc. 

FIRST IN INDIA 


/ rgest River —Indus. 

largest Lake —Wular Lake, Kash¬ 
mir. 

Hig est Peak in British India — 
Nanda Devi (25,660 ft.). 

I. gest populated Cily —Calcutta. 

l light s: Waterfall—( • soppa Wa¬ 
terfall Mysore, (960 ft. high). 

Wost Famous Pass —Khyber Pass. 

ovincc. 

l.ar< est Indian State —Jammu & 
Kashmir. 

J! el test Place —Chcrrapunji. 

Densest Population— Bengal 779 per 
sq. mile). 

Largest Populated District— Vizaga- 
patam. 

Largest forest Province —Assam. 

largest Delta —Sundarbans Delta 
(8,000 sq. miles). 

highest Summit reached by man — 
Nanda Devi (Himalayas, 23,660 
uxt). 

Largest Cantilever Span Bridge — 
Howrah Bridge. 


Largest Cave Temple —Ellora, Hy¬ 
derabad. 

Lon ge st Corridor —Rameswarair 
Temple Corridor (4,000 ft. long). 

Largest M osque —J umma Mas j id, 
Delhi. 

Longest Bridge— Sonc Bridge. 

Highest Gatenay— Upland Darwaja 
(Fatehpur Sikri, 176 ft. high). 

Tallest Statue —Statue of Gomatcs- 
war (Mysore) 56 ft. high. 

Longest Platform— Soncpur Plat¬ 
form (O. T. R.). 

Longest Rond —Grand Trunk Road 
(i.500 miles). 

Highest Tower —Jvutab Minar, 
Delhi. , 

Largest Dome — Gol Gambuz, Bija* 
pur. 

Largest Fair of Animals —Soncpur 
fair. 

Longest Canal —in Nepal and Ot.dh 
and Roliifkhand. 

Largest Zoo —Zoological Gardens. 
Alipur, Calcutta. 


MIL STATIONS 

'l iiital -Hill sanatorium iu Kumaun Hilk, i3 the summer hmd- 
- 1 ' * A U. P. Government picturesquely situated on the shores of a 
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beautiful lake. A favourite summer resort. Altitude 6,400 ft. ;t ;• 
reached from Kathgodam ou the R. & K. Railway 22 miles distant 


Mussoorie —Js a hill sanatorium, on the southern slopes ot • )e 
Himalayas, 14 miles from Dehra Dun. i-'rom Dehra Dun to Mussoori- b v 
motor cars. Altitude 6,600 ft. above sea level. Nearest railways station is 
Dehra Dun. 

Lansdotnie —Is situated in Garlnva! about half way between Mussoorie 
and Nainital. It commands a wonderful view of snows, the Baihinalh 
block L ing nearest. It is reached by E. I. R. to Kotdwara via Najibabad 
junction and there is good service of motor cars, a distance of 26 miles: 
altitude 6.060 feet. 

Alvwra —In Kumaun Hills. Altitude 5,500 ft. above sea level. Mean 
annual rainfall 45'55 inches; fine views of shows. Almora to Pindari 
"lacier is 6 marches. Nearest railway station is Kathgodam. 

Mount Abu —Above 115 miles from Ahmedabad and 17 miles from 
■\bu Road on the R. R. C. I. Ky. the range is about 50 miles in circum¬ 
ference. I he climate is very iea > ■) am ilightfully cool. The average 
temperature is 60°. There is a motor service from Abu Road to Mount 
Abu Altitude d.SOO «t. abo e sea level 

Banyafon—The cantonment is the largest in South India. vltitude 
.1,000 ft. above sea level. . 

Ctionoor —on the Nilgin Kids m the Madras Presidency; Altitude 
6,710 ft. above sea level. Near, st railway station is Coonoor. u ; 
reached from Qotacamund by rad. 

rc from b ..« 

P ,i5'®w i S»^ w.tiAcSted U 1 a, ' d 51 «*• 


motor road. 


Darjeeling— Summer headquarters of the Government c.f West Pem. t 

•'wbH 2« Sr;.;:;;. ,S m„„„, & 


tUffieu: mS ti (38.104 ft., The Si?, “T* 

in winter is about 30». It is the centre of a large tea 


in winter UJauitl 

J btimpony —H1U station near Darjeeling. Nearest n * . .. 

4 0 W) ft hich. nearest railway station is. 


u ids iniyvt**.* j 

Gcllikhola, 4,000 ft. high. 

Mahabalestun —Principal hil! s.atin a 0 £ the n„mhnu n • t 

, amine r .etreat of the Bombay .Government. Alt it- J a s n ‘ V V an,? 
level. Nearest railway station is Poona. 75 m ^ s ** ‘ 1 ‘ ab0v< “ 

Mathcran —Neaiest hill station of Bombay, it i s only 2 650 ft j 

Kasauli— A cantonment and convalescent depot m tin* Simi 1 T>i ' 
situated on the crest of a hill overlooking Kalb* \ alley, 22 ^ 

Kalka by motor road Famous for Pasteur Institute, altitude (,.20'> ft 1 
Kulu Valley —on the north of Simla and mst of Kangra within K- 
Punjab. The valley is about 4,700 it. high 1 lie main oute ; ^ 

Pathankoi. The valley is called the valley of the Gods due to 
village having its own God. 

Punchtnarhi —in Ho.angabad, C. P. is 32 miles «ranr Pipuiya Station 
on G. 1 . P. Ry.; summer resort ot' the Government of C.P. * n 

Iv.irtKl - A ’’<m e. 


height is 4.5U0 ft 


n.t 


axnnum 
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Kadaikanal —A hill station in Southern India on the upper range 
of the Pulney Hills in the Madura District. It is 7,000 ft. above the 
sea level. The nearest railway station is Kadaikanal Road on S. I. R. 

Ootacamund —Summer headquarters of the Government of Madras. 
Altitude 7,490 ft. above sea level. Mean annual day temperature is 
57*50°F. 

Ranchi —Altitude 2,100 ft. above sea level. Mean annual day tem¬ 
perature is 74*9°F. Nearest railway station is Ranchi. 

Shillong —Headquarters of the Assam Government. Altitude 4,987 ft. 
above sea level. Average temperature in midsummer rarely reaches 80°F. 
Cherrapunji, 30 miles south of Shillong holds the world record for rainfall 
av< r; e 426 inches per annum (in 1861 the rainfall at Cherrapunji was 
"05 inches). Nearest railway station is Pandu (68 miles). 

Simla —Summer headquarters of the Government of India. Altitude 
7.U57 ft. abovv sea level. It is reached by mountain railway connecting 
NaP' 1 Simla. Mean temperature is ,55°F; and annual rain is 70". 

Srinagar (Kashmir)— Capital of Kashmir State. Altitude, 5,250 ft. 
above sea level. Mean annual day temj' rature is 55°F. The best period 
to visit Kashmir is April to November. Nearest railway station is Rawal¬ 
pindi, 196 miles. It is situated on the river Jhehn, raid is easily approached 
bv motor roads via Rawalpindi, Jammu and Haveliau Railway Station. 




e levations of Leading Indian Health or Pleasure Resorts 


Nainital (U.P.) 

Mussoric (U.P.) 

Mount Abu (Rajputana) 
Ahnora (U.P.) 
Bangalore (Mysore) 

Cot noor (Madras') 
Dalhousie (E. Punjab) 
Lansdowne (U.P.) .. 
Darjeeling (W. Bengal) 
IF Jim pong (W. Bengal) 
Mahabaleswar (Bom.) 


Feet 

6,400 

6.600 

3.800 

5.500 
3,000 
6.740 
7.867 
6.060 
7.168 
4,000 

4.500 


imarnath (Kashmir) 
Casauli (Simla) 
Jetheran (Bom.) .. 
>anchmarlu (C.P.) .. 
[adaikanal (Madras) 
)otacamund (Madras) 
.hillong (Assam) .. 
limla ; ;,i • • 

!rinagar (Kashmir) 
tanchi (Bihar) 


Feet 

I . 

6,200 
2,6 SO 
4.S00 
7,000 
7.490 
4,987 
7.057 
5,250 
2,100 


PLACES OF INTEREST IN INDIA 

Abu, Mount —Is a bill stalion between Bombay and Delhi, at a height 
of above 3,800 ft.— Nearby is Dilvvara, famous for wonderful Ja{ n Temples 
noted for their interior marble work Nearest tai way station is Abu 
R' ad on B. B. C I. R. from Abmedabad to Dellm 

Agra —Fungous for Taj Mahnt and Agra foi t which contain all the 
gluri.u- 0 { . j-jghal Empire, such a jvwani Khas, Moti Masjid Jasmine 
laiwi Dew.ini-i-am. also totnb of Aklur at Sckajidra and Unurhud-Dovla. 

Aianla —A village in Nizam’s Dominions is reached by motor from 
Jalfga*»u Station - u G. I. P. Rlv.—It is 38 miles from the stalk a. celebrated 
for cave hermitages and h : ’ in a wooded and rugged ravine. There 
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caves and they date back to 231 b.c. and they are famous 
paintings on the walls. 

Amaniaih —Situated at a height of nearly 13,000 ft. in Kashmcrc v.hcre 
thousands of Hindus make pilgrimage in August. There is a motor service 
from Srinagar upto Pahalgam (7,200 ft.), 60 miles from Kashmcre v here 
motor road ends. The cave is about 50 ft. high and 50 ft. deep situated 
between two huge mountains known as Kailash and Bhaira \t the back 
Of the cave arc several ice stalag.rites in the shape of Enggmas -the frozen 
image of gods Siva, Parvatti, K<utik and tiancsh, all self-made images of ice. 

Aurangabad— Famous district and town in the Nizam's State when 
world-renowned temples and monastic caves of Ellora and Ajanta are 

located. There is also the historical fort ot Daulatabad, the town Kaoar.a 
which contains the tomb ot feror’ Auraugazel and 


which contams me umiu m ^ 7-/ •? • i x -vurangazcL and 

the magnificent tomb of Aurangazeb. v. ife. Bihi-ku-Naghara, a rcnlica 
of the Taj Mahal of Agra. From the city of Aurangabad all these places 
can be visited^ It is a station on Nuams Slate Railway and 71 miles 

4 r n D it 


can be visited. ^ . 

from Manmad on G. I. *• ^- v * 

Amritsar *— Famous for Sikb goldui tun pie. It is also famous for gold 
Amritsar carpcts , silks and pashmma materials. 


and silver thread, craft — ^ « derived its 

■ sacred tank on g golden temple is situated. The 


.; , birred tam; on wium uk goiaen temp e 

ST ro„,c of*. N. W. R..C? 

. .nii'nmlv and cclehritv \ c*_ 


r-A city o1 A« Sr.gar I* „ ranKm> 


surroundings. Ti» .tails fenunTt" SL'of ?n„, 
lor its pictures i „,i, ns< . memorv a .-r r .at <■ • , .. '" ,rt °‘ ci.unt 


every year. 


A j liter 

KhwaiaThidi in whose memory a great fair i s held 
twVon" thcaatVS 5 ’ between Delhi “ mh ' 


ruins 

rhittaraarh —Famous for the Tower of * • 

Rajput ruins. It is the old capital of Sisodhiya RaimuTTh^nro ''j 0I , ,derful 
slants of the sun-god win now ruWfet Udafir. The Tow^ of vXS 
was built by Rana Kumbha in commemoration of his many vivories 3 


Mugbal invaders. 

Delfti —Capital of India since 1911. was the capital of seven 1 m ires 
. Some of the famous relics are—Fort and Palace of Shah Jchan with p • ,7 
Mosque, Jumma Masjifl, Kutub Minar, Ferozabad, Indraprastha. I ughii-. 
ahad etc. It occupies a strategic position, standing at the head of th" 
plains of the Ganges and the Indus, the headquarter:, of all imnnm'.,' 
railway lines of India. 

Ellora —-These famous caves can be conveniently reached from \ ura£r 
abad on Nizam’s Slate Railway—and it is 71 miles from Manmad oi 
G- I. P. Ry. Ellora cave temples, thirty-four in number, arc perhaps ih< 
and mo?t var > Cf * in India. There are throe classes of caves. Hi dn 
buddhist and Jain. Pictured here are some c the heroic sculpture 
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Siva with Parvati, Siva in dancing posture, Siva in his many manifesta¬ 
tions dominate courts,, niches and freizes. The most interesting is the 
Kailasa Temple which is carved entirely out of rock standing in a court 
2 76 ft. long and 154 ft. broad and the back wall of the court is over 


100 ft. high. 

Fathepur Sikri —Short distance of 24 miles from Agra, founded by 
Akbar in a.d. 156.1 in a lonely eminence. After Akbar’s death, the city 
was deserted within fifty years of its foundation, the reason being lack 


of water. Interesting places are, imposing pile of gre;-t mosque measuring 
542 ft. east a:id 438 ft. north and south, the tomb of Saint Sheik Salim 
Chisti, houses of Akbar’s wives, Miriam and Jodhbhai. Panch Mohals 
the i Aiding of five storeys, Hi ran Minar, Bulaud Darwaza, the famous 
sand-stone chamber of Diwavi Kltas etc. This is the city of sandstone, 
the specimen of finest mughal architecture. 

ilar::j)pa* - An extensive prehistoric site,dating back from about 3,500 
n.«\ is situat’d on the dry bed of the Ravi in the Montgomery District 
of the Western Punjab. It is 15 miles from Mohtgomery on Lahore- 
K.aiwAH Hue of the N. W. Ry. 'Che ruins which are spread in a circum¬ 
ference of 1 nt thr< miles compri < high mounds*, but much of tbe 
ancient city lies buried 1 ncath the surrounding alluvium. The most 
important monuments so far excavated are (1) Great granary, (2) Two 
senes' of workmen's quarters, t3) Eighteen circular platforms of mysterious 
purpose, (4) A large house, a well-built street gutted in pits, and a large 
number of drains, baths and several ancient well. There is also a prehistoric 
cemetery- Here is also a museum containing antiquities excavated from 


the site. 

Hampi (or Vijayanagar)-The ruins of this ancient city covering an 
' :tent of about 10 sq. miles on the /south bank of Tungabhandra river near 
1 b spet railway station on the Guntakul-Hubli section of the m s. m. 
Railway is a witness to the rise and fall of this forgotten Hindu Empire 
whir! ^aid to be the finest and grandest in South India. Hampi was 
the birth] Ince and the capital of the glorious Hindu Empire of the 
vijayanagar kings whose temples, monasteries and palaces were praised 
by mat / a foreign traveller. 

7 ./'fo* The most typical Hindu City built of pink stone, was 
ptinded in 1728 by Jai Singh II. Most famous is the deserted city of 
Imbar, 5 miks away where Raj put architecture an be seen at its hi bt. 
i here is also the famous observatory of Man Singh built about 1718. 
Jaipur i • famous for brass works, stone carving, ivory and Sandalwood 
work, etc. 


Juhbulpur —616 miles from Bombay wilt’ on elevation of 1,362 ft. The 
Marble Rocks are situated 11 miles from Juhbulpur. 


Kanyukumarl —The temple of Kanyakumari (the Virgin Goddess) is 
ritual d at Cape Comorin. This is the apex of the .India peninsula, where 
Fay of Bengal, Arabian Sea and Indian 0< an meet. This is om of 
,|1 ’- most picturesque spots of Indi 

Madura —Famous for the Minakshi (Fi h-eycd Goddess) temple deco- 
with big Gopuram ot* Pagoda. The great Temph ;t. by 

*2') fi .id su lourfded by Q Gopurams tb highest of which h 1"2 ft. 
1 : t*‘ ‘A elaborate stone carving is found in the Hall of 1,000 pillars. 
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"ar—is famous for its lake anil lair which is held in October- 
. The lake is regarded as most sacred in India and the temple 
of Brahma close to the lake is supposed to mark the spot where the 
incarnation of the God took place. 

Sanchi— In Bhopal State noted for Buddhist Stopes ( Sltipas ) it 
memorial mounds standing on the level top of small saudston • liili abom 
300 ft. high- The most imposing stupa U a solid ion.c of stone about 
103 ft. high. Round the base is a pathway surrounded bv stone railine 
ami entered at the four points of the compass by gateways some K ft 
high. Both gateways and railings arc elaborately carved with bus rdi-fs 
and inscriptions. 

Mohenjo-Daro* —The best preserved Indian city of the 
times dating back from about 3300-2700 u.c. is situated eight and-a-halr 
miles from Dakri Station on the Kotri-Dadu-Larkana branch of the North 
Western Railway on the right bank of the river Indus. The ruins covers 
a very large area (.about 240 acres) ot a series of towns built in successive 
ages one on the top of another. Mohenjo-Daro, the “Mound of the Dead” 
was once a strikingly well-planned city with broad streets, commodious 
and well-built houses, a good water supply and an astonishingly modern 
form of drainage. Great bath, is one o ic^most striking buildings oi the 

ancients and its annexes with sn,0< ’ 1 t . ' r Pavcmetits made watertight 
with an economical, use of ; ■ • Otdy about a fifth of the 

entire area of the city has been so tor exposed. The broad streets, which 

could accommodate several line of traffic, ^ e J^P r «sm high walk llui,.. 

the narrow lanes the tall ^> ( ^ f s of the walls a, now 

exposed, produce an abiding ye s' t , f uWcst Cll >- Antiquities 

discovered include• fo beautiful miniature vies^a kw r T' si/l 

from large-sizeo sto^gM dc?i , n s.model and toy animals in $£‘VX 


in diameter. 


icnfolk loved to a bedeck their kidivs 





CCl 

liscovered 

KvH-tctX* S3od “ <3* «• .Srtaww is tlic* 


of every _ . 

at Mohenjo y itittide varies from 


sum,,,t ‘ r ‘niarv 

perature tn j 

tv 

one 


and February is 25 • F. ' s'rinlgar' 


mean Um- 


cratare •» Rawalpindi “and 'via Khni “ h^ Y rf ,fn b - v 

x0 to reach Srinagar by motor caf --in Raw ah' indi ^i’n, a. I;, ” : " 
S Wta** , of some pronunent places of Kashmir-Srinasar 5 bun u* 
£.700 fl. : Phalgam 7.000 tt. ; Amar 


G.ilmarg 


miles 


. iff 

™ath 13.000 ft. Places 
Srinagar; I) a i 


.200 ft.; 


from 


rn Kashmir are—Phalgam 60 
—97 miles from Srinagar. 

Luek’lmtf —Important city of United Province--, ranks fourth \ n s : 7 , 
among Indian cities. The grandeur of the city date froin Asaf-ud-danh \y . 
fourth Nawab. The principal places of interest arc Residency the Machchi 
Bhnwan. the Imambara, and the Hussainabad, the Dilkush. Kaiser B aj 1 


ag. 


*Jn Pakistan 
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Rg$ka —City is famous as having been the capital of tne Peshwas 
dominions. It is the scat of Bombay Government during monsoon. 

Konark —On a desolate waste of sand dunes, roughly 24 milCi from 
Puri, stands the Black Pagoda, devoted to Surya, the sun-god, the stupen¬ 
dous rdics of the thirteenth century. Carved from enormous blocks ot 
granite, it is the wonder of artistic creation. 

Hardivar- —It is situated at the place where the Ganges issues forth 
from the hills on its fertilizing career. Hciri-ki-Pori is a place of worship, 
which is a footmark of Vishnu imprinted on a stone set into the upper 
wall of the ghat. 

Sarnath —A few miles outside Benares. This is the place where 
Gautama Buddha preached his First Sermon on Nirvana and where at 
latter day Buddhist centre is growing up. 

Taxila *—Is situated 200 miles from Lahore in Pakistan. Less than 
half a mile from the station is the archaeological remains spread over an 
ai a of al)<>ut 25 square miles. They contain three separate cities, 
dues • :‘ain remains built by Bactrian Greeks, Scythians, Parthians and 
Kudv.uu. Besides these three cities there arc many outlying monuments, 
mainly Buddhist stupas and monasteries. 


ARCHITECTURAL & HISTORICAL LANDMARKS—Hindu 


Kailas!; i Temple —In the Ellora Cav cs in Aurangabad in the Hyderabad 
State—a colossal monolith which must have taken nearly a century (< ~8 
century a. d.) to excavate from the cliff face. The Kailash Temple 
measured 276 by 154 ft. and 108 ft. in height. 


Aiant a Frescoes— Famous frescoes in the Buddhist caves of Ajanta in 
Hyderabad State. These caves are situated m the horse-shoe valley. 
Frescoes are now ranked among the masterpieces of the woild s ail. I here 
are 29 caves altogether (temples and cells) connected by patas oi steps. 
Amhar Palace — The deserted capital of Jaipur, where the Knacc is 
side red to include, the finest specimens of Rajput architecture. 


consul 


Fine!: Pagoda— In Konark, 24 miles from Puri. This is 1000 yca:s 
old: famous on account of its remarkable carvings, one of the glories of 
the L difin architecture. This is the Temple of Sun God. 

Sanchi Tope — Famous Buddhist stupa in the Bhopal State. Stupa is 
a hemispherical monument of bricks cr stones. Sanchi Stupa is one of the 
oldest (third—first century b.c.) and best preserved Stupas of India. 
Stupa stands on the top of a small hill and enclosed by the hurst and 
oldest stone railing in India. The stupa is 120 ft. in diameter and 56 d. 
high. The four curved gates of the Sanchi ^tupa facing the points of 
the compass, one of the greatest historical and rtistic importance of the-e 
west gate is very carefill 1> restored. 

Tower of Victory , Cit'd ore —A famous Hindu monument raised by 
Rana Kumbha in 1450 to commrncrboratc h<- victory over the combined 
armies of Malwa and Guzrat. It consists of nine stories and is 12? ft. high. 

Golden Temple — At Amritsar, the famous Sikh Temple. The temple 
stands on a raised plinth 65 ft. square in the ci ntre of the tank and is 
surrounded by verandas. 
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Lake —The famous sacred lake and fair -of the Hi^^d 
near Ajmer. c Hinclu » at 

Ham pi ( Vijayanagar)—The .ruins of this ancient citv 
extent of about 10 sq. miles on the south bank of Tuntrabhadrn^^”"" an 
Hospct Railway Station is a witness to the rise and fail of tKc f W ne;ir 
Hindu Empire winch ts satd to be the finest and grandest in 

Gomatcszvara— near the town of Srnvmv. i 1 '“ d - 

Mysore, is the giant figure'of Gomateswara, the lah^c"' th< ; r , Stat . e of 
is 57 ft. statute and is carved out of a single stone nt fu . J K ' ^Pnrc 
The image is probably 2,000 years old. ' at * 1e top °f a hill. 

Sirguya Frescoes — arc the earliest dateablc Indian .• 
are a group of Buddhist ficscoes (100 c.c.) on the w->n “a 
Sirguya in the Central Provinces. ™ " alIs ol 

Teatf>le of Bhubaneswar— Near Puri, most famous of time, 
and Ungaro) Temples. Rajrani Temple, erected in the iiti a . re ™ a ^ cr * 
gigantic tower covered with statues and surmounted bv r* °- Uury ;i 
of stone, the whole inwardrcurving tower aiding in a l0etll ng layers 

and a spire. Lingaraj Temple is the most perfect ..UJi Crovu 

Indian architecture. \ CXaai P ie nonh 

Bar hut —Central India. The sculptures on the stone nT 
ihg tne Barhut stupa (second century b.c.) represent W U| ns surr °uiKi- 
exnetitudc episodes in the life of the Buddha and the form 1 ” K r >s * care ful 


These 
cnve in 


Buddhist cares at Karli .—One of the most famou 


r. 


1farbour 
Trimurti h 


It is the largest and most harmonious. It dates fronwhi f° ck ' cut 
It is 124 ft long and 45 ft. wide internally. e llst century B( 

Buddlw-Gaya —Tht temple (200 ft. high) } s built ’ . 

shrine erected by the Emperor Asoka. It commemorah it 6,tc ‘ : •'* 

when Gautama meditating under the tree of Bodhi a 1 ™ mcment 

and quality of Buddha after seven years of metal conflict*. n ^ crimen t 

Kajnraho Temples— \l Kajtiraho in Bundelkhand -,r. ' Pcnance - 
thirtv temples dedicated to Siva, Vishnu or Jjn-, Ti, - , grouped about 

050 to 1050. ‘ - datc from aboUt 

niephanta Caves— Saiva temples i n F.lenbant-, r . , 

hour contains, an important Saiva rock-out ,1.1?“ 1,5(1 * n Bombay 

a niche. ne - T1 'c famous 

Elephanla Caves.— Saiva temples in p|, n i, 

Harbour figure of Siva is situated >n a niche 1 Is,and in Bomba J 

Gwalior Fort— The ancient city d,‘ Gwalior i> i • 

the most famous in India which crowns ( nrr ,!5,.;2J runnt . ed to ><* Port, 

Dihmra i cmpics— Near Mount Abu, the princfoAl n;n 
Rajputana are the wonderful Dilwara Temples, r ive in rmmi !i *' °* 
from the 11 th, 12th and 13th century and are built entirHv * c * ulc 
1 lie carvings which decorate the interior walls and pillars f i * 
are fantastically lavish, vet the general impression is one rf t0ni P^*s 

liarmony. L ot perfect 

Saranath —At Benares, there is the great Buddhist Stupa, a a, lrN . , 
stone structure 104 ft. in height and 93 ft. in diameter It comnu n n 

“‘vmoratea 


tAIMSr^ 



ct/that iiere Gautama Buddha preached Ins doctrine to his ] 
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Maluf’dlipuram —or Seven Pagodas is situated on the coast south of 
| [ liras. Its temples arc bas-reliefs and are cut from living. rocks. The 
most famous is the ‘Descent of the Ganges’. This giant image dating 
fr ,m the seventh century is cut in a granite rock 90 ft. long and 43 ft. high. 
Another famous sculpture is “Vishnu reclining on the snake Ananta. 
‘Arjuna’s Penance” another bas-relief is the largest bas-relief in the world. 

Mitiakshi Temple, Madura —The huge Temple at Madura (13th 
century), the most famous of South Indian Temples and one of the finest 
edifices of Dravidian architecture. This is dedicated to Siva and his 
espouse Minakshi (the Goddess with fish eyes). The Temple is ncany 
‘ rectangular—725 it. by 840 ft. and has four big Gopurains and six smaller 

or.v.s a b.autiful tank known as the Tank of Golden Lilies, surrounded by 
arcades and a lia.11 of 1,000 columns whose sculpture are of surpa-sing 
beauty. 

Temple oj Sri Ren gam —At Trichinopoly. The great \ ishnaya 
Ten* • at Sri Pangam with a hall of thousand columns. 

Ramastearam Temple —The magnificent temple in Ramaswaram is pro* 
t- hh tin* most perfect specimen in existence of tlie mason art in the 
Dravidian style. Its chief features are the pillared halls nearly 4,000 fe<*t 
Ion-:, and the efTcct oi their sculptures is almost over-powering. 


Mn*lim 


Fate pur Sikri —Few miles from Agra: the city of palaces built of, red 
sand-stone by Akbar in 1569-1584. Most nortant piece of art is Bular<! 
Darwaja, 126 ft. high built in commemora. f the conquest of Khandesh 

Fort at Agra —Containing* ruins of P< ; n Mosque, Hall of Puhhc and 
Private Audience, the Throne Palace, King’s Baths, Hal 01 Murors. 
Jasmim Palace, Jasmine 7 over. 

<7.7 Gumbac —At Bijapur, is the largest dome in the world with an 
n n. vi 1^,225 square feet. 

Kutah Minor (280 ft. high) at Delhi—Is one of the masterpieces of 
f»-dian technology and art. It is the largest minaret in the world It was 
built by Altamash in 1222 A D 

Mausoleum of Sixer Shah —At Sasaram is a gigantic solid and 
masculine example of Moslem architecture. 

Taj Mahal —Most famous tomb built by Shah Jahan in memory of 
I is beloved vife—rises with its slender minarets In the midst of magni¬ 
ficent gardens. It is the result of collaboration between Indian, Turkish' 
and Tun ; an artists. The height of the dome is about 230 ft. It i: the 
mo." perfect example of Mughal architecture. 
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GOD ADDRESS 

42, Chowringhee* Calcutta 



—Ov Central Office, on oiu 
of the main art - rics oi* the city. 
From hcr< we coordinate the 
efforts of our 21 Branches for 
better, ‘ personalized” service . 
to our constituents. 


THE 

HOOGHLY BANK LIMITED. 

“BANKING” 

In the Industrial Heart • 
West Bengal. 


And a Scheme 
To 

Save You 
Small Savings— 

But Them on our 
Five Year Cash Certificates— 
Rs 8/8/-. ‘UV8 -, 85/-, 850 . 
Crowing Respectively 
into 

Rs. 10/- 50/-, 100 '-, 1.000 . 

Cashable At Will 

—After Siv Months. 



V* Monthly Pension for your wife or other 
Dependent relatives after your death. 


Fixed monthly income for yourself when 
• you arc old- 

9 Life Insurance. 

PLEASE COASHLT 

THE HINDU FAMILY ANNUITY FUND LTD. 

ESTD, 1872 5, Dalhousie Sq. East, Pfcone No 

Calcutta. City 34V4 

Forndet by PS. VIDTASAGAR and olhr tmhenl }crso, v . ... U (K lU 

Government of India aw tb' custociian ot tl» P„ tld . 
Govt, servant* can pay their premium by deduction f, 
monthly salary. 
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INDIA AT A GLANCE 

Size 

The Dominion of India covers an area of 11,29,000 square miles including 
States and Kashi r excepting Hyderabad and extends from north to .south 
for a distance uf -.000 miles and from east to west nearly 2.000 miles the 
total area being equal to the whole of Europe without Russia or nearly 
times the size of the British Isles. It covers only 3 per cent of the land 
surface of the world and is almost half the size of U.S.A. India "has a 
coast line of 2,500 miles. By the divi .ion of Tndia, two-thirds of tlv* 
entire area has came under Indian Union. 

Situation 

India lies entirely to the north of the equator and is situated betwwi 
the latitudes 8 C and 37*N and longitudes 62° and 97 E. The '] ropic of 
Cancer passes right through India cutting the country roughly into tvv< 
halves. 

Physical Division 

India can be divided into several regions, but bro t adly speaking ther • 
are three distinct physical regions . 

1 The Himalayan region. 

2. The Indo-Gangctic plain. 

3. The Decc m or Plateau of the south. 

Tlic Himalayan Region stretches from western limits c »f Kishn 
in the west to Burnut in the -cast distance of 2.000 milS^wlth 

a., average width of nearlj -00 nnlcs, forming a natUra , b “ ir " 1 ‘ 

i th. T . V ' 1 K Hu . ldukush , . 

a mount ..a wall shutting off Indian sub-continent from the rest o‘ ■,? 
The Ilimala.an region arts as a natural protective wall and providU'rJfn 
water for the plains b> arresting the moisture-bearing clouds of somi 
west monsoon. During v. tir it obstructs cold winds of Central \ i / 1 '* 

coming to Indian sub-continent. V ' <mral Asla from 

The Indo-Gawiette plum consists of alluvial deposits mi r . 
Himalayan region c the north and the Deccan o‘f the ^ c ,C ~. b ^ ween 
ivors an area of 200.000 sq. miles and economically tlw.° Ut ^‘ ^ 1:e , |da \n 
jgi-.ii. As the name indicate* the plain has two «rr. f™ 9 * dcv ^ cd 


tii 

cm 

re 


reg n uk ■ ‘— cm- piain has two fr r ,,t • 

the Indus and its tributary and tilt Ganges and it- t -i - vcr systems, 
great river, the Brahmaputra, cuts through the Him. , tnb utaries. i third 
(nd and joins the Ganges to form ai •grew delta' n . car , ' ,< ' lr . ,, aMern 


these rivers is alluvial and forms the 


most fcr-i. J-' e ! and drained bv 
The Deccan —From the river-plains on the m iTh arui 
plains on the east and west of Peninsular India, ,, - iv 'iK Cb ^ 

*hya 


om thr: coast 

sided plateau called the Deccan. It begins at 

north and other two sides are known as Western^Ofiats and Eastern q v ,) 1C 

plain. It 1 A 

uf . . . .. — *- " 


Ghats, 
is not 


lhi5 region is quite nnlike the low-lyirg Indo-Gangeti 
smooth and flat but a tai le-land raised fi *m 1,000 feet m 3,000 f ect 
se.i Wei and broken up mto tv.aiw river valleys which run scav\ . :i , 1 - nt 
ranges of liills A look on the map shows that whtF ihc Dominion 
India can be duided into the three natural regions mci mwl aho Vl 1 ! 
the first tv. 0 - ’visions are pertinent in the case of tin Domjp; on ° n ~ v 

6 


.f 


. 
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and that because the Eastern Pakistan falls in.o the Indo-Gangctic 
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Climate and Rainfall 

There is no such thing as an Indian climate. Some of the hottest, the 
coldest, the driest and the wettest areas of the world are to be found in 
India. The variations of climate depend chiefly on three iactors—latitude, 

distances from the sea and monsoon. . . ^ 

As the greater part of the country lies within t le ropics, the climat: 
is tropical; high temperatures being the rule in ^ the low-lands, lower 
temperatures in the high-lands. The rainfall is <e ermined to a great 
extent by the monsoon. So dependent is India on this annual rainfall 
that variations from year to year mean prosperity or disaster for millions. 
There are two such current./, the South-V es n.onsoc^ and North-Fast 
monsoon. The South-West monsoon. * s it is called strikes India about 
the middle of June. S W. monsoon gives 90 ^ \ the *? al ramfal! m 

of [r.dia and affects the growth of nearly all her food crops. 1 his monsoonjj 
reaches the country in two currents--Arabiani sea.current and the 
of Bengal current. The former gives ram to Bombay, the Punjab, and aTO 
y of the Central Provinces and the latter to the rest of India and to 

'i he other current known as Norin-East monsoon is really South-West 
monsoon in retreat and flows from the land towards the sea. . This current 
ls the cause of wintry rains in Madras and the Punjab. 

The ‘bursting’ of the monsoon is due to the ultimate breakdown of the 
low pressure barrier, known as the doldrums, over the Equator, and they 
surge northwards of the South-East trade winds from the southern to the 

northern hemisphere. # A „ 

We can divide the country into four zones according to rainfall. 

(1) IVct zone, where minimum rainfall is 100 inches, 'his include west- 
coast of the Peninsula, outer ranges of Himalayas including Bengal • d 
Assam. (2) Intermediate zone (zone of moderate rainfall) : it include-, 
portions of Central India, Himalayas to Godavari river, east-coast oi the 
peninsula and eastern side of the Western Ghats and up to Baroda, \v here 
rainfall is between 40 inches and 80 inches. (3) Dry zotic, where rainfall 
is less than 40 inches. (4) Desert zone, where rainfall is less than 
20 inches. 


Soil of India 

Indian soil may.be mainly classified under four different heads namely, 
(1) the alluvial soils , (2) black soils , (3) red soils and (4) tie lata ite mils. 

The alluvial soil is most fertile and covers greao.u* ; art of the northern 
India I tween the foot of the Himalaya., and the northern slopes of the 
Vindhyas and extends in a narrow fringe round the coastline of the 
Peninsula. Territorially they occupy great:: 1 ' p iris Northern \ajputana, 
the Punjab, Delhi, United Provinces. Bihar, I • ngal. half of As'am and 
the East and YVest Godavari, Kistna and Tanjore districts of Madras, 
f?td soils cover the whole of Madras, Mysore and ‘ Uth nasi Bombay 
an! xtend through tl*.» .ast of Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur. Northwards the red sod t into 

part 0 f Sonthal Parganas and the Birbhum district of Bengal, the Mirzapur, 
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and Hamirpur districts of the United Provinces, the Baghellhand 
States of Central India, the Aravallis and the eastern half 0 f Rajpu'tana 

Black soil or black cotton soil is very suitable for cotton cultivation anti 
■xtends over greater part ot Bombay Province, and also Kathiawar, 'h-rar* 
the western parts of Central Provinces, Central India and Hyderabad ’arm 
area of four Deccan districts of Madras and the Ramnad and Tinnivellv 
districts. . 

iMtenic soils are porous clayey rock found on the summits of the 
basaltic lulls and plateaus ot Central India, along the Eastern and We-tern 
Ghats of Peninsular India and in Assam. The distinguishing necnliaritv 
of these soils is their acidity. b 1 u a 

Himalayan Frontier 

The Himalayan range is an effective barrier against invasion or ini, 
fercncc from the north. On the north-east, this can be said with cr ' 
degree of qualification, for in the past China has knocked at the Fat 
Nepal and overran Tibet The present North-west frontier of Judin 
no longer the old .traditional frontier which admitted all foreign inv^ri 1S 
of India. After partition of India the boundary of the neS nor£west 
frontier of India is about 200 nulcs long starting from the southern 
boundary of Kashmir up to the north-eastern limit of the p-,; .,1 

state. So long as Kashmir remains yitmn India, the dominion fr«n ‘ 
meets the frontier of U.S.S.R. through Gilgit. dominion frontier 

Coast Line 

Coast line of India lacks m indentations and although about *> wn 
miles in lcngtli. it has only *hrce openings of importance into land 

as Runn of Cutch and Gulf of Cambav on the west, tl, c Gulf T u, Such 

between India and Ceylon, file coasts are singularly free from 

and the sea round the coast of India is very shallow and the sW ds 

usually flat and sandy. U lnc shore s are 

River Systems 

(1) Rivers of Northern /ntfw^They all rise in tlm A, . . 

beyond h The rivers aic fed with waters from hi c ,? Un , tain wa 'l or 
snow. They do not depend entirely for their waters on adl! ’ melting of 

The three great river systems of Northern i r U1C Inonsoon r; ‘ins. 
river with its live tributaries, i.c., Jhclum th* rit arc : ~(a) Indus 
and the Sutlej; (b) Gauges river with a cou->m rif' Ravi ‘ t,: * '' ra - 
drains Himalaya's southern slopes and- with it'- tltl n burnt; od imi.- 

Gofjro, the Gondak, the Ckombal and IbeSonc^T n Ja "- ,,,u 
tiirougli extensive deltas with multitude of chaunels-lv'i a / "■ Central 
flows down through Tibet, As-r.ni and Eastern Bengal and ,\\srh a ^ ut T a 
floods after a course of sixteen hundred and eighty n. u-iv ' u £ Cs ' ls 

(2) Rivers of Peninsular India — They are quite different "r 

rivers of the Northern India They rise m the hills of the r ,i.! f r0in thc 
they are fed only by nmnsoon rains. The rivers rise near Wester td Ji ( a,u ' 1 
and flow towards Bay of Bengal. The most important are the ! h 

■vari, Kislna and Kavery. In the north of the plateau two ■ a !ana <li, 
rivers, Narbada and Tapti flow westwards. ! "rtant 


miST/fy 
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At lent; last the geographical compactness within almost invincible 
frontiers has broken down in India. Only the Himalayas in the. north 
and the Indian Ocean in the south stand as of old I he N. Western and 
the \ T . Hastem frontiers have now to be defended by two different 
dominions. As for the N. W. frontier now within Pakistan which has 
through ae.< admitted the foreign invaders, ‘ins., Aryans, Greeks, Persians, 
Scythians, Huns and Mongols, it is vulnerable at two points. The first 
ii through Baluchistan, }.e., through the Bolan Pass. The second is through 
the otr passes of the N.W.F.P. i.c., Gomal, Khyber, Kurram and Tochi. 
It is, however, uncertain whether the N. E. frontier which run^ along 
Burma and whose defence has now fallen on the Dominion of India has 
ever been used for large scale invasion except during the Second World 
War. A portion of it, the S.E. part to be exact has fallen on the lot of 
the Dominion of Pakistan to defend. 


Tn consequence of the partition of India and due to the Dominion of 
Pakistan being sliced into two distinct and unconnected zones, the question 
of (tic defence of three more frontiers has arisen,—one separating the W. 
Pakistan from the Dominion < i Tndia and two on each side of the H. 
J d.i ' \s for the pr^s nt Jammu and Kashmir have decided to 

remain ithin the pominiou of India then the WW. frontier of the 
Dominion in question will meet the frontier of U.3.S.R. through Gilgit. 


Ports 


India has very few good harbours: because it is broken by very few 
inlets of the sea, the sea round the coast is very shallow and the shores 
are usually flat and sandy. 

The principal ports of India are Bedi Bunder, Oka, Porbandar, Surat, 
Bombay, Marmugoa, Mangalore, Calicut. Cochin, AlLeppey, Quilon. 
Tuticorin. Dkanushkadi, Negapatam, Karikal, Cuddalore. ^ Pondich *rry, 
Madras, Masulipatam, Cocanada, Vizagapatam, Calcutta, Of these Kara 
kal •»( • • Pondicherry belong to France and Marmugao belongs to 
Portugal. Bombay, Vizagapatam, Madras and Calcutta are termed ‘major 
1 orts* of India. 


Tribal Areas 

The tribal areas (. the Dominion of India falls in the eastern 
bolder, i.c., between Assam and Burma, inside the McMahon line and 
along to the S. end.^ The main border tribes in Mu region are the Monbn , 
Kamai fMijlis) Nisu fDafias). Abhors and the \ r -ik*a tribes. Thinks 
to the Second World War, some soi of loose administration has been 
extended to these areas. 

Before the partition of India, the Government oi India which was 
directly responsible for the administration • the tribal areas used to gram 
uiiu.al subsidies to the tribesmen and the mntion of the latter with the 
Government was regulated bv sanad, custom and usage. In accordance 
)vi'h the term* of the partition, the successor governments arc to cornr 
i”* a^r iiments with thr* tribals for the administration of these areas 
vtu\tr the new coj stitutions. 
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Indian Races 

Notwithstanding our strong belief that the ihcory of distinct races is an 
exploded myth, we are following isage in deal: tig with racial types in India. 

Modern raciology deals with and is emphatic mure about cultures and cult mai 
stages than with races and racial, typ s. Anyway, history is certain about 
the incursions and settlements of Persians, Macedonians, Scythians, Par¬ 
tisans and White Huns in remote ages and of the Arabs, Armenians, 
Jews, and the Europeans in more recent times. This in itself is sufficient’ 
U show that India, no less than America has-been a melting pot of races. 
It, however, stands to reason to state that the Aryan streak predominates 
in the higher parts of N. India, the Dravidians in the southern and the 
Mongolian in the Eastern India. The passing of ages and consequent 
inter-mixture, however lias given rise to several sub-races which may be 
stated as follows:— 

1. T ttrko-Iranians — in Baluchistan and N.VAF.P. in Pakistan and 

also in N. Punjab and W. Rajputana and Kashmir, in N.V 

India generally speaking. 

2. Aryo-Dravtdians — in U.P., Bihar and 5. and E. Rajputana. 

3. Scytho-DravMians —in N. and some other parts of Rajputana V 

Bombay and some other parts of NAY. India. 

4. MongolO’Dravidiius —- in Orissa and lower Bengal and Assam. 

Aboriginal Tribe* 

The aboriginals ol India number over twenty-five million .. The bull- 
these are of type described by anthropologists as "Brat,,-Australoid* 
the Andaman Islands the type 1 - negrito, while in the bills of \«nni 


of these 

In the Anuaimu. -- • r t 

a distinctly Mongolian type is found. 

Following arc the mam tribes of IndiaWapa. Garo K , 
Mittir and Lushat jn Assam; (2) Santhdl, Munda -- * 


nuZ’wT6r£a: (3) fr Oriss^TcZj? 

Baum, Karins in ci.tral I rovinces, (5) Bhils in Bombay and Rain iian-i 
States; (6) Kurumbrr, Katttkar, trular and Yanad-. in S. India .' ‘ 

Area and Population 

Population o Indim si-.b-contipent increased to 3 RS 007 . , . 

Which was 15-2 p. over 1931 census. The average ffl 55 1941 
in India was 341 per square mile. One man in evL '• °' b'-puluhon 
an India; Pravnncore takes the higher place in in r! m \ he ^ !d « 
literates. Ncarl> one-fourth of the total l,,,r'. n V'V 1 4/ ' s P-c. 

Indian States in India are njqre numerous^ . KC! 'Jj£ to I’’' 1 

largest community of India aftei Hindus and MuJm.' flvV ,c ‘l;l r<l 
aboriginals of India now number twenty five millions. 1 ’’returns. The 
The area of Indian Dominion is now 1,055,621 sa mih*Q , 

of Pakistan is approximately 233,100 sq. The total i, ! \ V at 

of India roughly is 322 millions an l that of Pakistan i s 65*6 Im- ton 
About 7?‘ 9 p.c. of population in Pakistan is muslitn; The der/♦' US * 
population of India is now 328 and that >f Pakistan is 281. - - 

Language* 

• , According to the census, there are about 225 languagt s and dialerf 
in India, but many so-called languages are mere small tubal s , )Ci . ^ 


and Uraoti in 
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fcc&vjfl/ by insignificant number of people. In reality 24 languages 
account for more than 96 per cent, of her population. But only half a 
dozen are really important. 

The most widespread language is Hindustani, a term which covers 
both Urdu and Hindi, because though their script is different, they are 
practically identical languages in points of grammar and syntax and there 
i a considerable fund of vocabulary common to both. After Hindustani, 
'Yngali is spoken by the largest number of people. It is the language 
of the 92 per cent, of the people of East and West Bengal and has the 
richest modern literature. Other principal languages of India are: — 
Oriya, Marathi, Gujrati, Sindhi, Kashmiri, Punjabi, Assamese, Telugib 
Kcnarese, Tamil and Malayalam. 


* Religions 

India is the birthplace of two great religions of the world, Hinduism 
and Buddhism and is also the chief seat of Islam and Zoroastrianism, 
The Islamic faith was first embraced in India in the 12th century though 
there were Muslim invasions a early as the 8th century. I here are not 
many Buddhists to-day in Indie. An important religious community in 
Indi t i> the Sikhs. The Jains, very small in number form the most 
wealthy religious community in India. Parsers are a relatively small groun 
mnn l line about 100.000. They arc mostly business and professional men. 
Regarding Christianity, tradition places India in the map of Christianity 
; n the 1st century A.D. when St. Thomas, one of the twelve Apostles is 
said to have visited Southern India. i‘he Roman Catholics ace said to 
have visited Southern India. The Roman Catholics are said to have 
c ablished their foothold in about 1500 A.D. when the Portuguese took 
Goa and other sea ports of Western India. The first Protestan mission 
came in 1706. There are at present a little over 6 million Christian in 
India. 


Agriculture 

Indian sub-continent is a land of peasants, living dangerously near the 
margin of subsistence. The rural population is 87 per cent, or the tota 
population, out of which 66 per cent, is directly engaged in cultivation. 
T India no homogeneous agricultural system can be adopted due to 
iv L'ionnl peculiarities. The cropping and agricultural practices vary to such 
. n extraordinary degree that no general principles can be adopted. The 
mair fo./d crops grown in India arc rice, wheat, gram and jawar-hajra 
which account for about 80 per cent, of her total production of food grains 

The area annually brought under cultivation in British India is 
2 7 million acre's of which over 52 million acres are artificially irrigated 
and of this 267 million acres, 217 millions ate cultivated with food crops. 

The Indian Agriculture furnishes means °* subsistence of one-fifth of 
the human race. It leads the world in jute, Inc, tea, groundnut, cane sugar. 
Her position as regards rice, linseed, mille is almost supreme in th- 
World. 

The agriculture in India is a seasonal industry. There are two principal 
cropping . tsons— kltarif, the summer rain cultivation and rabi, the winter 
lain cultivation. Kharif cro\ v are sown with the outbreak of monsoon 
and harvested in September oi October. 
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Indian climatic conditions have naturally developed a great variety of 
animal life and the number of annual species found m India is much greater 

than that in Europe. . 

In India, animals a*x* chiefly seen m the valleys ot the Himalayas 
(r'.r.. Tcrai Forests) extending from Kashmir to the Brahmaputra valley, 
on tiie Eastern and Western Ghats and in the jungles of Central Provinces 
and Central India. . . 

(1) Wild Animals— ion is almost extinct and is now preserved in 
the Giri of Kathiawar. Tigers are found all ever India. Leopards (limit¬ 
ing leopards), Panthers, Cheetahs, are common in the bills and pbins. 
Hyeanas, foxes, zeolites. jackals and zvild cats are available everywhere. 
Elephants are found in the lower Himalayan valley, the Brahmaputra valley 
and forests of Niligiri hills. Bears are available on the hills everywhere. 
Deer and antelopes are commonly seen m the plains. 

Yaks arc only seen in higher Himalayas. Rhinoceros live in the swamps 
of Assam, Burma, North Bengal, Nepal. Monkeys , Porcupines, Hares, 
wild lions are to be seen everywhere. 

(2) Domestic Animals— goats, sheep, horses, pomes, asses, mules, 
bullocks, buffaloes . are available here and there. Camels arc seen in the 
desert districts or Rajputana, and Eas* I unjab 

(3) Birds —Vultures, kites, hawks, wild ducks, wild geese, patrid-cs. 
pigeons, parrots, cranes, peacocks, smpe sand grouse are available every¬ 
where. Birds in India. hV in most hot countries, are more famous for 
their plumage than for their song 



from anirlcr’s point Mosner tounn m 441 ms streams, 
taw fish of India is hiUha. Fishing waters, river and 
Madras are among the most extensive m the world. 


The richest and 
sea, of Bengal and 


Vegetation 


All the main types ^ of vegetation ngwn-forest, grassland, scrubland 
and desert are represented m India Luxuriant forests are found in areas 
.vhich have heavy rainfall—the Hnna ayr.s, ^ssam. Western Ghats Stna'ler 
and less luxuriant forests occur m the dri .. , 

and n alley oi die Deccan. Dry forest ,s found in the drier part" of pin i f 
Grassland occurs m the regmns of low rainfall and i„ ti... i‘,u£. L 
of mountains, such 
between ihc Deccan 
in the Ilimalay; 
and where rain 

with a border ot scrumana ncs me mans and th, Luni river. 

The sc r ubland also occurs 00 parts 01 highland of tin peninsula. 

Geopolitics 

Indian Union —After Independence Act of 1947 Lidia is divided into 
nine Governor’s Provinces and Chief Commissioners Provinces. Thr 
Provinces are as follows.-1. West Bengal (v-apital-. ulna r.,,. 2 y 
(Capital —Madras) 3. Bihar (Capital—-Patna). ■■ Dinted p rovinct ; 
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- Allahabad ). 
(Capita {-—Bombay ) . 
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5. East Punjab (Capital— Simla ) . 6. Bombay 

_ , 4 . . J>/ . . . Assam (Capital— Shillotig). 8. C. P. & Bcrar 

(Capital— Nagpur). - '9. Orissa {Oi\)\\ 2 A—Bhubar.eyivar). 

Following arc the Chief Commissioners Provinces—1. C oorg (Capital 
—Coorg). 2. Ajmer-Merwara ‘(Capital— A inter). 3. Delhi (Capital— 
Delhi). 4. Andaman & Nicobar Islands (Capital —Port Blair). 5. Pan.h 
Piploda (Capital— Kharua).* b: Himachal Pradesh containing 21 hill 
States of Simula; a newly created province. 

Mor6 .than 500 Indian States have joined the Dominion of India by 
various processes--(.1) by jtim f gef into the nearest provinces (2) by 
forming several states into' one .administrative unit such as Madhya 
Pradesh, Vindya Pradesh (3) by acceding, to India but remaining as 
separate unit, Mysore, Travancorc' Baroda, etc. (4) forming into separate 
states and centrally admin istere/k as Himachal Pradesh. 


INDIAN FACTS IN A NUTSHELL 


Population 


Every fifth than in the vvorklMs an Indian. ^ 

Ml the population of the V S'. A., the U.S.S.R. and the British Isles 
plus all Europeans in the British Commonwealth of Nation are fewer than 
the population.of India. . • * 

The population of Indian Union is"now about 320 millions, is increasing 
t ich year at the rate of about M) to 15% ,a. decade. ^ 

The GanRes and the .Indus systems contain within their delta nearly 
half the total population. ■ ' ■ * * 


Tl.i average den ity for the whole of India is about 246 per SR. in., 
the most densely populated area being Bengal of which E. , f 

iu ii Pakistan zone, has a density of 792 per xp m. and W. benga, 
o: lIt* Indian Dominion, h.ts a den: y of 756 per sip m. which figures are 
h'gl jr than that of even England & Wales which is 710 per sq. m. 

* * * * 


The density of population per sq. tm in the newly constituted dominions 
. f Pakistan is 192 ana d • Dominion of India 262. 

* * * * 

The urban population of India in 1941 v? as 13% and the rural popula¬ 
tion 8 7%, the increase of urban population since l r >31 census being only 2%. 

to to * ♦ 

The U.P. lias always had more large towns than any other province. 

to * * * 

The number of cities with one k kh or more inhabitants was 35 in 
i 7 1 and was 58 in 1941. Durbg this decade the population living in 
•aiios ijL t>.,. size h.x increa.- 1 fioni 9*^ 16’5 millions, a ri a of Sl° 

to * * to 

There a steady decline of female sex-ratio in India among all 
:ommv, E pt only the provinces of Madras and Orissa where 


imsrfty 
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Something like numerical equality of sexes, this is true of almost 
alt- other ureas. The disparity is prominent in N. India generall-- more 
so as \ve go west. J ' 

* * * * 

The aboriginals of India now number 25 millions and are distrih.,* 1 
throughout Sub-Continent of India. uistnbnCd 

* * * * 

In Indian sub-continent 66% were Hindus, 24% Muslims and 6% tribal* 
1941; since 1921 Muslims increase! by and Hindus decreased bv 
During these two decades the Sikiis increased from 3-2 milli-'n 
5-7 millions, representing about 50%. 

* * • * * 

The third largest religious community in India after the Hindus •, i 
Muslims are the Christians who number over 6 millions. Christian e len,r t 
is stronger in Madras than in any other province, Bombay and the Pun^'b 
coining next. 

4c * * * 

In 1921 the total number of literates in British India was less ti, „, 
15 millions which increased by 3 indiums' in 1931 a ad amounted to above 
37 million in 1941. 

* * * * 

Iu accordance with the literacy figures of 1941, the percentage of 
literates in the Dominions of r.iKir.tan and India are about 9 ai ^ A 
respectively. 

Nowhere in the world, except perhaps tlm U.S.S r’ doe, , 
contain so many racial types as in India. aoei •» country 


AGRICULTURE 

India is mainly an agricultural country; 90% per people live in v .lh, .. 
and 72 percentage are directly engaged in agriculture. 

♦ * * * 

India is a land of peasants, living dangerously near the margin o'' 

subsistence. # * 

sflfuyft- yaA"- '****».«.« 

* * A ‘ 

India is one of the most fertile lands in the w. ,-t,i . 

no particular endeavour ,<• to sa>- i s require.' in “ ‘J’ 1 * 1C sonsc t"'il 

But' Uk average yield of every '4*, ‘ •«* 

tne world but the figures are tragic. Tlie ave-.a,- H.V'vi.n ° WCM ,u 
for example, of India, the U.S.A.. Japan, Egypt and Ii»] v 'm- 
about 731 lbs., 1,480 lbs.. 2,307 lbs., 2,079 lbs. and 3.000 lbs P€Ctnx - / 

* * ♦ * 

India’s rich forests grow nearly 4,000 varieties of fine timber m * 
almost every need. Some of the woods m international reputation > \ )r 

rooc-wood, ebony, sandal wood, deodar and sheesam. e lCAkC # 

* * * * 

India lias now the largest irrigation works and the lom^t m*,i 

of canals in the world. But the total average percentage of arei irr ^^ 
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.^are^own is lower than 19, and irrigation is one of the main probl 
ir The question of giving sufficient food to India’s millions. 

* * * .* 

India has more than a third of world’s total cattle, t,e., about 255 
millions. But India’s cattle are worst of the lot, and they are fit only, 
as they do, to produce for India the largest amount of cattle hides. Beside 
low fertility, the major defect of Indian cattle is that an Indian cow on 
the average yields a little bit over 2 lbs. of milk a day compared to 
Hollands 20*5 lbs., England’s 15 lbs. and New Zealand’s 14 lbs. 


* * * * 

India has a huge area of 360 million acres sown with crops, of which 
80% are food and fodder crops. But the net area under food crops per 
capita is about 0*72 acres. 

* * * * 

The chief crops of India are rice, wheat, sugarcane, tea, cotton, jute, 
linseed, groundnut, coffee and rubber. 

* * * * 

The main food erops grown in India arc rice, wheat, gram and 
;• ar-bajra, the total production of foougrains being short of India s needs 
by about a tenth. TK. reason is that foodgrains production has not only 
increased with the increase of population but has actually decreased. 
* * * * 


India produces one-third of the rice production of the world. 

* * * . * 

I idia enjoys the world’s monopoly of jute, of which about 73% is 
produced by the Dominion of Pakistan. 

* * * * 

India is the largest producer of oil-seeds like groundnuts, linseeds and 
castor ^eeds and is the biggest producer of groundnut oil in the world.. 

* * * + 

India today is the largest producer of sugar, 80% of which is produced 
in the two provinces of U.P. and Bihar. But the per capita consumption 
of s” ar mi India is the lowest in the world. 

* * * * 

In t r<i production and export India ranks first in the world. 76% of the 
tot;d area under tea in India lies in Assam and ihc two contiguous districts 
of Jalpaigun and Darjeeling in N. Bengal. 

* * * * 

India has the largest monopoly of iac production in the world. 

* * ■ * * 

. India ranks first among the world’s tobacco producers; but the quality 
oi tobacco produced is gen* -rally not very fine. 

♦ * + * 

Aft * the U.S.A. India is the largest producer and exporter of raw 
cotton. Over 80% of the raw cotton used by the Indian cotton textile 
inuu.try ,> ndian grown. But the quantitv of long-staple cotton pro- 
nuct.i°n and the yield per acre leave much to he desired, for the production 
° . : . IK ‘ r variety of yarn and doth is far short of India’s needs. Over two 
iiuluon d00 lb. bales of clean cotton are produced annually. 

* * * * 
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its 43 million slieep India is estimated to produce ‘annually about 
lbs. of wool which is far short of India s needs. J 

MINERALS 

India commands three quarters of world's supply of mica. The 
greater proportion of the world’s requirements of better quality of sK-et 
mica perhaps 80% is supplied from Bihar. 

* * * * 

India is the main source of the world’s supply of limcnite, manganese 
monazite zircon and mica. 

* * * * 

India has the biggest reserves of manganese ore of which the CP i- 
the largest producer and supplies more than 60% of India’s total output 

India is the largest producer of mica, indispensable towards electrical 
radio and aviation, industries. About 80 per cent of the world’s require^ 
ments of better quality mica has so far came from Bihar. 

* * * * 

The biggest iron mine in the whole of Asia i s a Noa.nundi near 
Tatanagar in Bihar, the home of the mineral industries of India. The 
total quantity of iron one in Bihar and Orissa is estimated to be siiffieimt 
for 1000 years. Indian iron ore has the highest metal content (about « ^ 
70 per cent) which makes the production cost of pig iron the £5 in 
the world. 

Next only to the U.S.A. and France, India has the largest reserve* 
of iron ore of which she is the largest producer in the British Con m Tn 
wealth of Nations, and stands ninth m the world. '-omrnon- 

± * * ± 


in the 


Steel contents of India.- iron is about 60% which is one of the hi-! , -c 
le world and is equalled only by Norway. L mguest 


The annual consumption of sal! in India is estimated at 510 1-t-K . 
which means that per capita consumption of salt is one of the 
the world. Bi,< India’s production is not sufficient for even the oreln 
rate of consumption, and the ^production is only J of her needs P C C 1 

* ^ 

The total production of gold in India durincr ♦ 
in 1942 was 3,113,000 ounces or about 1% 0 r the ir.V-n ten ,y car s ending 
world. V- lotal Production of the 

* * * 

India stands 12th among the petroleum ,,r„i.. • 
vvodd, and the average production per Jc ,u' is abou?0?62% U ofthe ^°world 


T 

India’s resources of cement-making materials i s sufficientlv i 
satisfy her needs. 1 • ar 5C to 

♦ ^ * Jfc 

The division of India has left the Domini. »u of Pakistan w*ti 
poor mineral resources, almost nothing of the industrial mineral- 1 very 

India is the second largest producer of coal in the British rv 
tth with an Output of over 30 million tons a year, more 


wealth 
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comes from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 50% coming from the 
Jharia fields. 

TRADE & INDUSTRIES 

India is one of the largest industrial countries of the world; but 
industry gives occupation to only about 8% of the total population of 

India, and the pressure on land is very great. 

* * * * ' * 

The greatest Hydro-Electric undertakings in India are three schemes 
by Tata Sons Ltd. 

* * * 

India’s production of electrical energy is very small and the supply 
of cheap power is one of the headaches of India’s industrialisation. 

• If. ^ ^ 

India r:inlcs fifth in the world in volume of trade.. Raw materials 
take the biggest place in the export trade, of which jute, tea, cotton, 
<kin and rice form half the total. About 75% of the imports consist 
of manufactured goods and even recently half the imports came from 
Britain. 

. * * * * 

Judge si by value i trade, India stands sixth and her exports used 

to exceed her imports. 

* * * * 

Clay is India’s biggest mineral industry, coal coming next. 

* * * ■ * 

' Sligar takes the third place among Indian industries 
* * * * 

The largest private manufacturing industry of India is cotton, spinning 
and weaving which has its home in Bombay, will important subsidiary 

centres at Ahmedabad, Sholapur and Nagpur. 

* * * , , * 

Lata Iron and Steel works at Jamshedpur are now the largest steel 
works in the British Commonwealth. 

* * * 4= 

The .olume ot foreign capital in India’s trade and industries pre- 
domui.-u. in the following industries in order of merit; trading and 

manufacturing, mining, banking, insurance, navigation, tea, transport, and 

He. 

* * * * 

"I lie Indian railway system constitutes a great capital undertaking 
by the State, the capital aj charge being about Rs. 755 crores. 

* j|t 

PUBLIC HEALTH & HYGENE 

llxpi rfclion of Life- -Expectation of life calculated over the period 
-'>20-30 for British India just under 27 years as against 65 in New Zealand, 
in Australia, 59 in the U.S.A. and 63 in England and Germany, 47 
m Japan. 

* * * + 

.infant Mortality— The rate for this in 1937 was Jl in New Zealand, 
:n Australia, 54 in the U.S.A., 58 in England and Wales and no less 
‘ban 162 in British India. 

* * * * 
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-00,000 mothers die of child birth every year in India 


+ * 

l he level of health is low....The resisteanro to , 

n ? tr /V; 0 7 ^ ^ utr jtional diseases are omnipotent — Dr / Trn f’n* 
of All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta’ Dtrect0} 


Malaria causes more deaths in Indian c ,i u . , 

single disease. The financial losses to the individual and tiw a ", y < * her 
have been calculated at no less than R s . 11 000 w*, £ m,ly a,on ‘ 

80 million sterling per annum. The malaria claimc' JWL? a hout 
per year in Indian sub-contiuent. Of the 6.000 000 deaths !ive 

annually in the sub-contiuent of India, 4.200.000 or ,v ro W1IC1 oc cur 
directly to insect-form dise«'ises. L ^ are dn* 


P‘C. are due 


* 

Malaria is the largest public health problem in India n. .i - 
tins disease number about a million and a cmarVr ' u<:at,ls from 
-r - -> - -■=»: - u e ' er y year, and the 


number ot cases is about 1,000 million per year. 

★ * * 

% 

There are only one doctor for every 6,000 net-nt 
one for every 1000 in Britain. In India 90% of tlV* n* i 1U i- nc V a a £ainst 
hut 90% of the doctors practise in towns. 1 eopic live in villages 

* * * 


It has been estimated by certain authorities that 
tion in normal times do not et enough to eat--vi\m V° U 'T °f the pontdo 

Mdc p **nne CommisP 


Report , Vol. II, 1945. 


ission's 


At least 500,000 people die of tuberculosis everv v * 
that at least five times this number arc infected by the diseas** 1 * a( * ,a ^d 

The worst of India's three great problems am mi i * 
poverty. ^ L dl-hcalth, illiteracy and 


The India' blind population is estimated ,r . * 

* * at 2 millions 


Hvtry year 62 lakhs of people 0 f In p , * 

from fevers, 5 lakhs from tuberculosis 1 i n d J c lr om disease a* , , 

from cholera and so on. b ’ J laf *s from dvscntrv ,aU ' s 

* „ vsentry, hali a lakh 


30 per cent of the people of India do „„t , ,* * 

pei- cent eat the wrong food and are tluf ? 0ugh i0 . 


30 per cent eat the wrong food and" we'thtiTumlSm, 10 - 5 Jnd another 
+ 4, , ' ^ i^hed. 

30,000 death occur in India due to snake-bite. 

* # ♦ 

0, 000 people die annually due to small-jxjx. 

* * % ^ 

Plague takes a toll of 20,000 death each year. 


Ml NtST/fy 
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lakhs of people who die every year in India proper (^in¬ 
cluding Pakistan), 31 lakhs are children under 10 years of age and 15 l /i 
lakhs are infants under one year. 

* * * + 

In India proper (including Pakistan) 2 lakhs of women die every 
yevs from the effects of pregnancy and child-bearing. 

♦ * * * 

Out of 1,000 mothers in ,India who give birth to a child, 20 die. 

* * * * 

Infant mortality rate in India is now 160 out of every 1,000 children. 




CULTURE & CIVILIZATION 

The invention of decimal system goes to the credit of the Hindus. 
Besides this, they had also invented the system of algebrical methods. 

* * * * 

, Chess was invented in India where it was known a chaluranga. It 
passed into Arabia and then to, Persia. Persians called it shat ranj from 
chnturanga or four angles—elephants, horses, chariots and foot-soldie r s. 

* * * * 


Sanskrit Mahahharata has the unenviable distinction of being the 
longest poem fn the world, it consists of 220,000 sixtccn-syllabled lines 
and nearly seven times the length of the two Greek epics — I Iliad and 
Odyssey, 

* * „ jj: £ 

India is probably responsible for more of the fables that have passed 
-across the frontiers of the world. 

* ^ * * * 

The earliest datable Indian painting is a group of Buddhist frescoes 
(160 B.C.) found on the walls of Sirguya in the Central Provinces. 


First newspaper started in India was Bengal Gazcltce edited by Janies 
Hickey at ( T utta on January 29, 1780. 

* * ❖ 

Qutb Minar at Delhi is the tallest minaret in the world. It is 238 ft. 
high and rises in a secession of fine Storeys by corbelled balconies. It 
was built by Altamash in 1232 A.D. 

* * * * 

Sultana Raziyya (1236-40) was the only woman monarch who ruled 
at Delhi. 

* ^ * * * 

The earliest Indian script is known as Brahmi. It i s the parent of 
ail the varying scripts current in India. The oldest Brahmi script has 
ucea found on a casket in Pipvahva Stupa about 483 B.C. 

* * * * 

Most famous specimen of ancient iron in India is the pillar at Delhi. 
Its date is 310 A.D A curious feature of the pillar is its remarkable 
arcedo U from rust. It is 22 ft high and is said to weight 6 tons. 


mtsr/fy 
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Growth of Indian Railways —The first railway line opened for tr-fT 
India was a section of 22 miles of Bombay-Kalyan line in April' 

Two other lines opened after this was Calcutta to Raniganj (120 nil> 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles). At the beginning, the East India 
Company or the Secretary of State for India provided free land to th< 
railway companies and also guaranteed an interest of A\ or 5 per c :nt 
on capital invested. The railways were to be held by the companies on 
leases for 99 years, but provision was made enabling government to 
purchase the lines after or ^0 years on receiving in return their capital 
at par. The construction of Railways was therefore left to private 
companies with borrowed funds on which the Government of India 
guaranteed the interest. Ibis proved very expensive. The 'guarantee 
system encouraged extravagance in construction, and since at first the 
companies were working at a loss, the Government had to find large sums 
to make up the guaranteed interest, lhe Government next tried to construct 
and operate railways as a State concern but were unable to raise sufficient 
capital. In 1870 therefore they returned to the Guarantee System with a 
lower rate of interest and with clo-.u Go\crnment supervision of construe 
tion and running. The n<*t to tormniato the contra^s of ^aSne,i 
companies began to be widely exercised by governn beginning with 
Hast Indian Railway in 1870. Buf with the introduction T'nLh, h 

system, government 5, Ft VST' »“»<« S 

. ,r ler nmf ™ r <***d, il was 



Of company maitagement was objected by th7l^ W p ttb ^ 

various grounds. So the main terms ot Acworth Railway Commi teo T 
- * ■ ' - ' «- Company management- , . n . 1Uee m 


various grounds. So tne mam ic.ms ot neworth Railway Committee t 
1920 for decision was State v. Company management; wt&h dKd tlJS 
the system of management b> Roard of Directors in London shonl I 1 ^ 
be extended bcytnd the terms o. the existing contract Th<- Tr^r ° t n . ot 
lative Assembly in 1923 passed a resolution in favour of St te mS Le "' s " 
So from 1925 almost all the railway lines have gradual rom 
State management. Already government now owns mor i. n- U J thin 
of railway s;.::tem. Since then the State has hThm-,/ Percent 

option, so that the system has gradually passed im-TYe ex F clsecl this 
the State. The Companies arc paid in terminate -I Possession of 

t- illy the railways become the outright property of so that c 


*ven- 


n : i««Rerty of the State 

Railway Board —lhe organisation thromrh o 
is exercised is the Railway Board, working U nrW 1 £py c / n J2 1€nt contro 
for Railways who is responsible to the Govtrnmi.m ^ t i* ( -»»mmissionei 
railway policy. «mnment of India on matters o 


railway policy. ' ‘ im 01 on matter: 

The Chief Commissioner of Railways is solely respo.is’hl. 
Government of India for arriving at decisions on technical anocf; t0 thc 
advising the Government in matters of railway uolirv- tlons a nc 


government ot India tor arriving ai decisions on technical an 7* ■ 

advising the Government in matters of railway policy; he • an< 

to be over-ruled, as the President was, by his colleagues in nc ^ • Ua ^' 1 
Board. He is ex-officio the Secretary to the Central Governing , .^ W T 
Railway Department with the right of direct access to the ' r t 111 
General. ae Governor 
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AA- '- ^ Efltktions of Members —The Pinancial C 0ftH/hyssio n ^ r of Railways is the 
di r *'ct representative of Finance Department in the Railway Board. He 
is vested with the full powers of the Government ot India to* sanction 
railway expenditure subject to general control of tlv finance Member. 
'/7 * Member , Transportation and Member , Staff assist Chiet Com¬ 
missioner of Railways in the day-to-day administration. The Secretary, 
Communications Department, functions at Board meetings along with other 
members of the Board. 

Technical Staff —The Railway Board is assisted by a technical staff 
of Directors and Deputy Directors who are in direct charge to the work 
.1 the various branches of the Department and are responsible for the 
disposfl of all but the work of highest importance. These posts are as 
hr lows—Director of Civil Engineering, Director of Mechanical Engineering. 
Director of Establishment, Director of Traffic. There is also a Director 
of Finance who is responsible for all financial matters. 

Management- -There are two important systems of administration- 
pwnnisation on Indian Railways— Divisional System and Departmental 
System. In Divisional System, the railway is divided into divisions, each 
under a Divisional Superintendent who in turn has officers of all depart¬ 
in', ills, like Civil ■ Engineering, Transportation. Commercial, Accounts, 
Sti r* etc. In the departmental system the railway is divided into smaller 
p( ti 1 >tis ailed Districts and each of those Districts ;s under District Olticcr. 


Objective of lading Railways 


(}) Commercial Railways—for the deyclopn ent of trade and industry 
0 f the country and also movement of traffic both inward and Outward. 

(2) Protective constructed in areas liable to famines for 

the purpose of protecting them in the event of an outbreak of famine by 
clienj* and transport of foodstuffs from important grain centres in 

i l ! (.v Strategic Railways—corned specially by good system of Rail 
ways 11 last* places of strategic importance from point of view of effective 
defence of the country. 


Three Classes of Railways 


For statistical purposes Indian railways are divided into three clawc- 
Class I consits of Railways with annual gross earnings of R. 50 lakhs 


. Class fl consists 
jks. 50 .lakhs but cxce 



Class III consists ot Railways with annual 
Rs. 10 lakhs and under. 



Post-War Development Scheme 
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rates structure in keeping with post-war requirement* ~i 
improved service for goods, parcels and passenger traffic. 

Railway Finance —Until 1924 the Government of India had no sep.:m~ 
budget for railways. The Acworth Committee recommended that railways 
should have a separate budget of their own. The separation \! a > 
accordingly effected in 1924 and it was laid down that general revenues 
should receive an annual contribution of one per cent on direct govern¬ 
ment investments on commercial lines as opposed to strategic lines and in 
addition, a small share of the profits in excels of Rs. 3 crores. A 
Depreciation Fund and a Railzvay Reserve Fund were also started. 

Freight Rates —Freight rates on Indian Railways arc based principally 
on the market value ot goods carnco. bor this purpose commodities 
arc grouped into sixteen classes and a maximum and minimum rates have 
been fixed for each class, Individual railways have full power to vary 
charges within these maxima and hese rates are calculated on 

the local distance over each railway system instead of on the through 
distance 'Over all the systems. ^A C for r .L C " t . ain m ’. ,ca S« oyer two 


e systems. ' f T U1 mueage over two 

or more systems is higher than the ™e ?r the same mileage over one 
system. Coal being chief source - mdu>trial power, its rates are placed 
under direct control of the Railway Board. 

Some Raihvny Organisations 


Railway Conference Assoaahonr-This Association r 

* ■ r ~“ 4 hc ' mterchanrr#. _n. ^ lrtllon was first 


Tr' the t'faterclumge of t T 

organised -.^^3 eat non-official organi ,t; ng stc A between 

?n°190fwhen 1 ed, establish™''Th - UUUguratetl 

- independent of Government, with th» „f “ V 10 Permanent 


‘T'^or The'carriage and interchange of "the ™“ WOn ,las been to ironic 
ral % , , o regulate the rates and far-s ‘nd f™??* and goods stock 

11 frrnulltx Oflirp -\ P a.,..:.. 




Clearing Accounts Office- \ Clearing Accounts Offi 
a.., lit Office attached thereto was opened in rw , re Wlth a Statute,iw 
the worh relating to the check JFS&SStttSg — 

between state-managed railways. ent (,t traffic interchange. 

Railway Rates Advisory Coumn'th e— This «, )1£ , . r , , . 

The function of this Committee is to investigate" atm a ,. s t«sd ,n 1926. 
( 0 ) complaints of ‘’undue preference’ (b) complaints that T™ men<: *' un¬ 
reasonable in themselves (c) complaints or disputes in rosTctofT are . lln " 
(d) complaints in re ; ect of conditions as to packing of article ter *ninals 


( 


. ... . - — ..ttons as to packing of article* . s 

Fable to damage or ".able to cause damage to other merchandise / S V e?,a Hy 
plaints in respect of conditions as to packing attached to a rate* ' 1 co ' n ' 
complaints that railways do not fulfil their obligations to provide « 1 f ' 

lacilitics under Sec. 42 (3> 0 i the Indian Railways Act. re: *ohabte 


misty 
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agricultural and industrial develop- 

ment plans of the country. 

New Railway Classes and Fares 

From January, 1949, for travelling purposes three classes have been 
settled- 1st Class; 2nd Class and 3rd Class in place of First, Second, Inter 
and Third Classes. The fare of the 1st class will be 24 pies per mile 
\ free allowance of SO seers maximum would be made for luggage on 

feVer i„ f 2nddas C s r f^maifand express trains charges would be 9 pies per 
mile, ’ft*^ Other t£ns. the charge would be 74 pies. The free luggage 
allowance in both cases would be 30 seers per full ticket. . 

In 3rd class the fare would be 5 pie? per mile on mail or express tran s 
and 1 pies per mile on other trains. The free allowance for luggage 
both cases would be 25 seers. 

Gauges ^ 

'I' , . r( . o rc a t present four distinct guages varying fu»ni to 0 
prevalent in India, but the standard gauge—the broad gauge on Indian 
K dn . ; is 5 '-6" but in 1870 chiefly for reasons of economy, the me re 
of 3 '_3was adopted provisionally for certain new lines and has 
firce been a permanent feature of the railway system Later, in order- 
to open out relatively undeveloped tracts, many branch and feeder lines 
have been constructed in narrow gauge of - and 4-0 . 

Railway Committees 

nain Railway Committee -was Acworth Committee appointed in 1‘>20 
vddi recommendations for the grov^tcnt^Jml,™ 

Railways. Its main recommendations ^ Fimncioation' of railway 

by t . State instead of Company management. (3) " ‘ nf Government 

management from the control of the Finance Department o bm e nn en 
<,( India. (4) Establishment of Rates Tribunal to adjudicate upon disput 

.between railways and the public. ,. . 

The Pope Committee was appointed in 1932 which inter # aho ui.u 
many recommendation: in regard to the intensive use of locomotives, coach¬ 
ing stock and machinery. Disposal of uneconomical wagons, combining 
resources between railways, ticket-less travel and methods of increasing 

Cai "The* Wedgwood Committee in 1936 made the following recommenda¬ 
tion.': (1) reduction in locomotives and carriages under repairs, (2) amal¬ 

gamation of workshop for construction of rolling stock, (3) accclcrai ;oft 
■of'trains, (4) withdrawal of unremunerative bt rvicLS, ($) gi eater caution 
in capital expenditure, (6) a campai '.onesty and incivility 

from amongst railway staff, (7) development of the commercial depart- 
ments of railways. 

PARTITION OF RAILWAYS—INDIA & PAKISTAN 

Division of Physiol Assets -The caritnjassets of pur railways were about 
Ru 700 rores. On August 15. 1947. 40.52* miles of railway line were split 
up nr t w - 1 portions—6,659 miles of l ine I! ! Mn d, N ' 1 •_!•» West i unjab 
and East Bengal within the Pakistan territory went to Pakistan and the 


MINlSr^ 
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. N. -I'*' 4 , . 

\% > - 

prising 33,865 route miles which fell tvithin Indian territory came 

to India. 

For practical reasons several of the major workshops were not r y v ,;i e i 
between Pakistan and India and they were allowed to remain where ihev 
were. 

Railway Start, like the rest of government employees were allowedi 
to exercise the option of either serving in India or in Pakistan. \ bom- 
83, 000 opted for Pakistan while the number that opted for Indian Railways 

was 73 , 000 . . ......... . 

In regard to the division of capital liabilities as between India and 
Pakistan, the principle that was agreed to was that so fur as commercial 
lines were concerned, India s capital liabilities would be based on -lie 
principle of book value, and not earning: capacity. As regards strategic 
lines, India has agreed to accept 50 per cent of the liability. 

(1) Assam Railway— The position of the metre-gauge line which 

traverses the north of the B rahmap«tra valj^y wuhln the Indian Union 
forms a separate Railway known as the Assam Railway with headquarters 
at Pandu in Assam. 

(2) Eastern Benjal Raflway — (<*) 1 of the Broad Gauge 

Section roughly Uarsana northward^ tp to Sihgurt on the Main Line 
including _Goahmdo, - 1^' 1 G au C e Sirajgranj and 


Amtiura Branches. (M 1 JT . 1 ,Proportion roughly frM'i 

E “*-» B«„ sa , 


Light Railway. . 

The above portions aic knout 
Railway with headquarters at 

I3l” East Indian Railway South of „ jjuuu oetween R mr>. 

too** Bonwon 

ne entire southern 


!^ nK s2ldK‘^f Lakshtriikant apur ° Snin" V?'"' 

The above portions falling within the Indi m it- r 
he known as Scaldah Division with headquarters at "C-Ii t°u n 4i, Div i s »°n to 
will form part of the hast Indian Railway 1 ^hk'h. This Division 

(4) Oudh Trihut Railway—(,i) Katihar-Radhil,, 

nur-Katilmr Main Line) including Kisliaueani p PUf .5 0,1 t,1c p arbati- 
Gadagari Section. (V) Katihar -fo££Ffg t io^Tld - ‘ 

(d) Katiliar-Manihari Ghat Branch. eluding Branches. 

(5) North-Western Railway—under the partition of lndL t 

N.W. Ry., falling within the area of Pakistan will continue !' ? 0n '° n of 
as N.-W. R. ° be known 

(6) Eastern Punjab Railway — Portion of the former Nortl Wr 

Railway falling; within Indian Dominion and comprising tig. v, V' : !l - 
Ferozepur Division. cl ‘ u 

(7) Jodhpur Railway —-The Jodhpur Railway lias also been par i : t jo , 
The lines in the Pakistan portion have been included in Pakistan Railway 
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Revenue, Expenditure and Reserves of 

(In croris of Rupees) 

1938-39* 
(Accounts) 


4 . 


Receipts & Expenditure: 

Gross Traffic Receipts 
Total -working expenses 
Net revenue 
Interest charges 
Surplus or Deficit .. 

Contribution to General Fund 
Contribution to Ry. Betterment 
Fund • • 

Total Expenditure charged to 
tlic Capital 

Total Expenditure charged to 
Depreciation Fund 
Capital at charge at the end 
of the year 

Depreciation Reserve Fund 

Net accretions during the year 
Closing Balance 

Total Routes (miles) 


99-62 

69-18 

30-67 

29-30 

1-37 

1-37 


2-33 

7-08 

7,55-26 

19-61 

5-40 

25-09 


Indian Railways 

1947-481 
( Revised ) 

1,08-00 

1,00-99 

8-41 

13-61 

- 5-20 


16-92 

8-51 

6,77-99 

92-18 

-1-70 

90-48 


1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 


1939- 40 

1940- 41 
1911-42 
1942-43 

1939-40 
i ;o 4i 

41-42 


.. 41,156 1943-44 

.. 41,052 1944-45 

.. 40,477 1945-46 

.. 40,525 1946-47 

Total Working Expenses (OOORs.) 

. 72,17,09 1943-44 

.. 73,15,89 1944-45 

. . 80,29,58 1945-46 

.. 86,49,10 

Net Earnings (OOORs.) 


39,33,19 

53,20,43 


1942-43 

•• 

.. 81,39,64 

Total Capital 1 

1958-39 


.. 8,47,82,21 

1939 10 


.. 8,52,59,34 

1940-41 


.. 8 53,78,17 

•'•.Ml-42 

•• 

.. 8,48.05,51 
Acc 


Killed 

Injured 

1943-44 

.. 4,373 

26,510 

1944-45 

.. 4,230 

27,774 


1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

Outlay (OOORs.) 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 


1945- 46 

1946- 47 


<SL 


Killed 

4,438 

4,469 


1948-49 

(Budget) 

1,90-00 

1,59-78 

32-37 

22- 53 
9-84 
4-50 

4-50 

24-64 

23- 43 

7,02-44 

90-48 

-12-25 

78-23 

.. 40,512 
.. 40,509 
.. 40,578 
.. 40,524 

1,14,08,20 

1,48,76,07 

1.69,30,72 


85,24,15 

84,12,35 

74,28,43 


8,49,92,16 

8,58,53,83 

8,64,36,75 

8,72,67,97 

Injured 

31,012 

34,448 


* Figures of undivided India. _ ,, , 

- Buu r et covers only for Vi months irotn 15th August 1-47 to 31st 

larch, 1948, 




muisr/fy 
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Towns Carried (000) 
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RABVAYS* 


1939 . . 

.. 9.914 1942 

. . 10,367 1945 

1940 .. 

.. 10,110 1943 

.. 10.433 1946 

1941 .. 

.. 10,713 1944 

.. 10,891 


No. of 

ton miles (millions) 

1939 . - 

.. 1,924 1942 

-. 2,308 1945 

1940 .. 

.. 2,074 1943 

-. 2,330 1946 

1941 

.. 2,309 1944 

. 2,329 


Earnings from 

Goods Carried (Rs. Lakts 

1939 .. 

584 1942 

786 1945 

1940 . . 

.. 658 1943 

831 1946 

1941 .. 

727 1944 

922 


No. of Passengers Carried (000) 

1939 . . 

.. 42,863 1942 

- - 50,059 1945 

1940 .. 

.. 46,173 1943 

•• 63,654 1946 

1941 .. 

.. 50,344 1944 

-. 74,639 


J939 

19-10 

1941 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1939 

1940 

1941 


Class I 
B. A. R> 

O. T. Ry. 

B. N. Ry- 
B. B. C. 1 Ry 
[•:. I. Ry- 
G. I. P. Ry. .. 
Jodhpur 


1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 


Pcssenger miles (millions) 

1,466 1942 .. •• 1,936 1945 

1,574 1943 .. •• 2,592 194 ^ 

1,754 1944 .. •• 2,998 

Earnings from Passengers (R s . lakhs) 


239 

267 

315 


898 

1.020 

1,177 


1942 

1943 .. 

1944 .. 

Gross Earnings 

1942 .. 

1943 .. 

1944 .. 


386 
532 
605 

(Rs. laklu) 

•• 1,361 

•• 1,613 

•• 1,884 

Mileage of Railway, (1945.45) 

Miles Class l 


1945 

1946 


1945 

1946 


3,555-81 

2,679-67 

3,388-14 

3.404-23-' 

4.063-55 

3,531-26 

1,125-69 


s - M - 
Mysore State 
Wizam “ 

W. Ry. 


N u ui s A atc Ky 


S. 1. Ry. 
Bika.::r Stale 


P. C. 


of Net Earning on Capital Outlay 

.. 4-61 1943-44 

... 4-23 1944-45 " 

.. 7-59 1945-40 

.. 9-57 


10,051 

10,042 


2.394 

2,214 


941 

840 


84,344 

91,976 


3,302 

3,349 


688 
7 09 


1,97. 

1,795 


Mile 

2,940-3 

738-2 

6.881 -2 

.. 

883-0 


9-03 

9-73 

8-51 


* Relate to Broad and Metre gauges. Annual figures relate t, ii,, 
beginning from April and exclude Bikaner State Ry, upto March, 194; 1 
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1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 
J 944-45 
1945-46. 


Contribution 
to general 
revenue (Rs .) 

4,33,00,000 

12,16,00,000 

20,17,00,000 

20,13,00.000 

37,64,00,000 

32,00,00,000 

32,00,00,0J30 


Transferred to 
Ry. Reserve 
Fund (Rs.) 

6,30,00,000 

8,86,00,000 

13,20,00,000 

17,88.47,209 

6,20,00,000 


Total gain 
(Rs.) 

4,33,00,000 

18,46,00,000 

28,08,00,000 

45,07,00,000 

50,84,00,000 

49,88,47,209 

49,88,47,209 


RAILWAY FACTS 

India has the fourth largest railway system in the world, the U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R. and Canada being the only three countries with a larger mi e g - 

if. a|E ♦ ♦ 

First proposals for railway construction of India were made m 1844. 

* * * 

There are 72,000 Hallway Stations in India. 

* * * * . 

The North Western Railway serves an area more than three times 

that of Great Britain. * 

First railway lines in India-Calcutta to Mirzapur and Bombay to 
Kalayan were completed in April 1853. ^ 

Third class passengers contribute 90 p.c. of the railway receipts. . ' 

First electric trains in India ran between Victoria Terminus (Bombay) 

and Kurt la in 1925. . 

* * * * 

Most Indian railway gauges are five feet six inches wide and 1 ie> 

are the broadest in the world. 

+ * • * * 

Indian Government Railways are by far the largest industrial concern 
under one management in the country. They are almost completely 
nationalised. 

* * * * 

After partition, there are about 33,865 miles of railways in India; 
on ;m average Indian railways carry about 100 - million passengers and 
100 million freight-tons in a year. ^ 

The Railways’ requirements for coal is 10 million tons annually. 

Taking into consideration, existing railway mileage, India lias the fourth 
innv'st system in the world. * % 

The Railways in India yield an income of rupees two hundred crores 
annual'v, out of which nearly 150 crores are spent by way of salaries. 

* * * * 
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inauguration of the electrified main line section of the C TP 
**«.*way from Kalyan to Poona took place on 5th November 1929 nni 
constituted the first entirely main line of track to be electrified ‘ an '' 

* * * c 


Of the total route milage of railway in India roughly about one-half 
n the Indo-Gangetic Valley. lcUI 


is in the Indo-Gangetic Valley. 

*' * * * ' 

The busiest Indian railway is tlie East Indian Railway. 

* * ii4 * * 

The first air-conditioned coach to run in public service in India 
attached to an Indian train in 1937 between Bombay and Delhi. as 


2. ROADS IN INDIA 


Utility of Roads in India -The importance cf reads and lb< f - 
transport in a vast country like India can scarcely be °\ 

system of well-kept and well-constructed roads is essential for countn^ 
economic and cultural progress. In has deficiency in the matter of \* s 
has contributed very largely to her agricultural, commercial and r< ? a . , 
backwardness to-day. The most serious defect is the lack of nr!^ tna 
adequate road communication between villages and markers a c ° PC ! , 
the distribution of essentials is, unbalanced and the people nf a rc - 
tural class remains poverty-stricken and inert. c 3-gnCul- 

Tlie greater portion of the roads in the interior are mcrrdv a , 
almost impassable to wheeled tratlic during monsoon periods i K racts 
of road communications was first appreciated during the 
of Lord Dalhousic when Public Works Departments were create 
province. c ln cac *h 

The roads in India can be classed, in four heads—7V, / u . 
District and Village roads. , 1 tunk. Mam , 


India's Present Trunk Roads - There exist at Present ^ 
roaejs with which n or the feeder roads of the count™ ° U . r at tru nk 
mostr important o, th se roMs is t h6 Grand rrunb J? Y , are ^ ln ked. Th< 
and Jamrud at the mouth of the Khybcr p ass j/ : i)a “ between Calcctt; 
Allahnhnd. Lucknow. Delhi and Pcshnv. ^ * ; . losses thromrii . 


..... oi ci m JMivuer Pass T* Valentin 

Allahabad, Lucknow, Delhi and Peshawar and iht thro "gh Banaras 


; UHURUWU, ■ • 

that way across the centuries .»..,.n VS cavalcade nf t. j* nas passed 

There is another road betu. cn ,, <„,/ )ay ' . / ' , I , 1 !' lla | and world history 

is metalled and is open virtually tl*b„ghout n v ! lolc oi v hicli 

mil Madras there is also a good metalled r,\J n , Wr, ' : Bottdno 
between Calcutta and Madras. These four r <v,i ’ 1C four:l > road i‘< 
out of 95,000 miles of metalled roads of India. nccount for about 5,00C 


But great improvement in the road development was »v, i i 
war period when many new roads were made and old ' , ur ‘ng thi 
improved for military motor transport and troop movement i'° ac s GTenth 
these improved roads are being kept up with uptodate rejiair s ni0tor ’ ;uv 

1 here are also subsidiary roads which are best and most 
in Madras. Besides these surfaced roads, there is a very larg-- 'l' : ; aer °u 
kutciia roads in India amounting to approximately 201,000 milt - 0 

which are suitable for motor traffic during dry weather. 
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'—j^aieat Road Fund— The creation of Central Road Fund m 1929 
constitutes a milestone in the histor}' of Road Transport m India. ic 
Fund derives its proceeds from a tax distributed to Provinces and States 
on the basis of their petrol consumption for the construction and improve¬ 
ments of roads. A Central Reserve is maintained for expenditure on 
soecial projects of particular economic importance on the road research 
and experiment and on special enquiries and investigations in furtherance 
of road development. 


Road Administration —Roads arc a provincial subject and my be 
: nt0 two classes —Provincial Roads under Public \\ork» P* 
uunt an TloTal Roads in charge of local bodies. .In India proper as a 
wliole about 80 p.c. of the extra municipal mileage is under the chart. : 
District Boards or District Councils. All the roads in the mumcipa 
with the exception of certain stretches of through roads, are under 
control of municipalities. . .. 

The important trunk roads in "JETtoS 

.««! rorf. 

TV , P roads ave principal feeders of railv/ays and about 50 per cent of 
nil way*" mfleage is paralleled by metalled roads. More than three-fourths 
the tota road miW lies in the Indo-Gangetic plains. There are also 
several million miles of inter village kutcha roads in rural areas. 

Bdlock Cart—The bulock cart remains for centuries the main instru¬ 
ment of transport throughout India. These carts are mostly filled with 
rrow iron-tvred wheels with primitive hub and wheel arrangements 
Snspor, l^evcr i. 

bulk# cart... The bullock cart, generally do not W W »■ ' | 

those operating in municipal areas. The greatest oeiecc 
carts i • the destructive effects of its iron-tyred wheels. 


Motor Tramport— Motor vehicles arc now playing an important part m 
the road transport of India and arc slowly replacing bullock-cart. Direc 
tax? tion of motor vehicles i> a provincial subject in India. ihe 
bash of taxation varies from province to province. In addition to pro¬ 
vincial taxes, xriunicipaliti s also impose wheel taxes on vehicles in Bombay, 
and the Central Provinces. Indirect taxes on vehicles arc levied by 
Central Government in the shape of import duty on motor vehicles and 
mare parts, import and excise duty on pneumatic tyres and import and 
excise duty on petrol. A sales tax is also le/ied on petrol in all provinces. 

Under Indian Motor Vehicles Act. 1939 each province is 
divided into two or more regions with • Regional Transport Authority 
in each such region To co-ordinate the work of Regional Authority there 
is in addition a Provincial transport Authority m each province. 

Nationalisation of Transport -To facilitate the organisation of road 
transport, the governments of Bombay, C.P. Central Provinces have 
enacted i* eisa1tion amcfidii*- the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939. Road frans- 
port Act, 1948 has been passed by the Government of India empowering 
pi-ovinciai governments to incorporate, regulate and if necessary, wind up 
Transport Corporations. 


WNlST/ty. 
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Road Research Institute —The Roads organisation*" i s assictinir 
e Department of Scientific and Industrial Research with technical advice 
crystalising the plans for a Central Road Research Institute at Deihi ^ 

Latest Development —The Transport Ministry has an expert body the 
Roads Organisation which has as its objective the development of a 
comprehensive system of road communication having due regard to th * 
needs of villages, districts, provinces, states and the country as a whole 

National Highways—The plan of National Highways for India c nine 
into being at the Conference of chief engineers in December 1943 The 
following definition of Highways was accepted by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments: — 

National Highways are main highways running through the length 
and breadth of India; connecting major ports, foreign highways, industrial 
areas, large towns, cities, and capitals oi provinces and major States- an ,i 
including roads required ior strategic movements for the defence oi India 

With the effect from April, 1947, the Government of India assumed 
the complete financial liability for the construction and maintcinnr,* 
every road which is classified as a Natrona Highway, aggrShS ? 
about 11,200 miles in Provinces and 2,650 miles in the States sub £ 

the acceptance by the Provincial Governments of certain conditio, 
namely— ‘ s ’ 

(i) Central Government's decision will be accepted about ti, P 
of any road in the National Highway system. - llc delusion - 

(i«) Expenditure on works will be subject to the approval ™ 
Central Government. t*l>ro\ai ot the 

(Hi) While Provincial Public Works Departments will no , , 
employed, the Centre reserves the right u employ , ts m , ? y , k ' 
construction and maintenance. 1 gency for 

(¥) Proprietary right and legal liabilities remain with • * 

governments and provincial governments will remd-m. , i Provincial 
• ncioarlmients, control ribbon development, rest iint „ 11 attic, prevent 

Highways and tax betterment cable t.boii the advice nf fu to National 

ment, but Centre will not, however, receive n the Central Govern- 

betterment. Ve any Payment on account of 

( v ) No tolls or other imports will be 1 . • . i 
t ox and all non-commercial Centra 1 g 0V( L 
exempt from provincial or local taxation 

(vi) Provincial governments will take special 

ment of district and village roads; and a 

(vii) Road transport will generally be controlled . 

agreed code of practice. ' l tl ,n c °nformit y to an 

'National Highways* lias been included in the Federal t • 

Draft Constitution of India. The National Highways I>h LlSt - *he 
partition of India has been fixed approximately at a mileage of iVnlv- u,e 

rrM , miles. 

1,10 Proposed National Highways routes generally follow tlio 
trunk roads The expenditure targets tentatively heM in view for V “? tinR 
Highway Words during the 1st quinquennium are Rs. 30*00 cror 


governmcnt 0 l^- 0r X chi - clcs Paying 
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No. of 
registered 
motor 
vehicles 


1934 

.. 257,795 

186,706 

1940 


do 

136,985 

1935 

.. 260.101 

151.193 

1941 

. . 

do 

139,553 

1936 

.. 295,654 

142,924 

1942 


do 

120,645 

1938 

.. not available 

146,429 

1943 


do 

121,232 

1939 

do 

159,245 

1944 


do 

131,069 


3. WATERWAYS 

From ancient times, the trade and commerce of northern India has ? 
been much facilitated by the abundance of navigable streams. The combined 
mileage of the navigable, rivers in northern India is about 26,000. The 
inland navigation of India which was flourishing, received a great set 
back with the development of railways in India. * 

In the past India has been great sea-faring country. Tlie British 

Governor-General in 1880 reporting in London said “the port ot Calcutta 
contains 10,000 tons of shipping built in India of a description calculated 
for the conveyance oi cargo: . to Kngland. Sir William Digby in ms 
'Prosperous British India* wrote that the toakwood vessels of Bombay < 
are greatly superior to the ‘oaken’ walls of old England. 

Sub-continent of India has three great river systems with large number 
of minor streams which so long carried the inland navigation. OT this, 
Indus has practically gone to Pakistan. The Ganges from Hardwar to the 
Bay of Bengal passes through rich alluvial plains and offers unique 
advantage for splendid inland navigation. Brahmaputra also offers 
excellent chance of navigation. It is navigable throughout the year from 
its mouth to Dibrugarh which is about 800 miles from the sea. 

Navigation canals arc very few in India. The principal navigation 
canals are Eastern and Circular Canals of Bengal, Orissa Coast Canal 
and Buckingham Canal and Ganges canal running from Hardwar to 
Kanpur. There are also some combined irrigation and navigable canals in 
some of the provinces. There are less than 4,300 miles of navigable 
canals in India. There are also important water-ways in West and 
least Bengal which has made Calcutta the largest sea-port in India. The 
total length of waterways in India and Pakistan amounts to 25,000 (about) 
comprising 10,000 miles of rivers and 15,000 miles of canals. 

Mercantile Marine—Geography ha; made it imperative for India with its 
Jong coast line to have a well-developed merchant shipping fleet. Accord¬ 
ingly the governments' policy is to secure rapid expansion of the Indian 
-Mercantile Marine to a degree commensurate with our commercial and 


defence requirements. 

The main effort has been aimed at bringing about a substantial increase 
in tonnage owned by Indian lines. To this end, governmental assistance 
has been rendered to Indian companies in sponsoring the building and 
purchase of ships in foreign countries. As a result of these efforts, the 
total tonnage of the mercantile marine which stood at approximately 1-5 
lakhs at the end of war, has now been more than doubled. 

A noteworthy feature is that, ihc building of medium-sized ocean¬ 
going vessels has begun in an Indian yard at Vizagapatam. The first 
8,0* K) former turned out from this yard—the Jala Usha was launched in 
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,T948. Simultaneously with the expansion of the merchant fleet, 
go^erntuent have taken steps to conserve the strength of Indian registered 
shipping by prohibiting the transfer without governments approval of 
ships from Indian Register. The coast line of India is now 3,200 miles and 
this oilers a great opportunity for expension of coastal shipping. That the 
coastal trade should be ultimately reserved entirely for Indian shipping 
was one of the main recommendations of the Shipping Policy Committee 


as 

in 


4. AVIATION IN INDIA 

Beginning of Civil Aviation in India—Flying began in India as early a 
1911 when the first experimental flights were made by army officers in 
aeroplane sent to India for demonstration by Bristol Aeroplane Co. On 
Frebrunry 1911, M. Picquet, a French pilot made demonstration flights in 
India and carried the first official air-mad not only o* India but in 
the world when he flew front Allahabad to Naini, a distance of six mile? 
only carrying- official air-mail. The first passenger to he carried in an 
aeroplane in India was Sir Sefton Branker in 1911. 

After the end of World War I in 1918, the real progress of civil 
aviation began in India. The first lhght : from Egypt to India was 
accomplished in November December l 18 by Capt. Ross Smith and 
this was followed in January El.) by dight trom England to India bv 
Squadron-leader McLaren and Lt. hycy At the end of the same year 
Capt. Ross Smith and Lt. Keith bmito made first flight from England to 
Australia passing through India. I he first regular air-mail service in 
India was organised in Tan. E-0, but tins experiment lasted for six 
weeks. In 1925, Air Ministry m England had given a contract to the 
Imperial Airways Ltd. tor a service between rmgland and India 

In India Civil Aviation Department was formed in 1927, first civil 
aerodrome were established and fl>m, . dubs were also founded and some 
Indian officers were sent abroad oi training for future service in the 
Government Civil Aviation Service. S? 111 M 

1929-30 India began to occupy a prominent place on the nir 
of the w. ild due to rapid deve lopment of world air transport. In* Man-h 
1929 the Imglaiid-india Air Su vice conceived in 1925 started aflV ^n ’ 
difl k■ * i- utd intenunonal complications. It was^ weeldv sen!hl T y 
h-nqlaiLi flown in seven days, hirst Internal air line hi LtV r 1'°™ 
Karachi to Delhi a> a continuation of the service fr&n 1 " V 1 r ?P from 
Ai tl»:s time Ilyin, clubs of India began toT . lo Karachi, 

provinces which. greatly contributed to the irainin- ,^ rted . 'I 1 Afferent 
young Indians By the md of 1930 six clubs were n • l ' nc ? ag 

with the financial support of the Govfernmcnt and nil, C , operation 
were being trained for commercial aviation. mots anil engineers 

The first internal air services were opened from " 
anil from Karachi to Lahore in 1932 by 


^ ^ _ _ _ _ _ ^ p ata SQn^LM 1 t0 Colombo 

National Airways respectively. The companies were given ‘contract*^ 0 
the carriage of mails. s tor 

In 1933 both internal and external air service began to take defi • 
shape in India with participation of Indian Continental Airways Ltd i te 
Dec. 1934 Qantas Empire Air Lines Ltd. linked London wi.h A. r 
via India and Singapore which is the longest air service in the y.-j' 1 " 
a distance of 12,720 miles. 


'corhl- 


cl IllllLS. 

British Government at this stage introduced ‘all-up’ air-mail scheme 
which greatly increased the development of air transport in India. Under 
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tuts scheme the whole of commonwealth letter mail was transferred to the 
air by most of the governments and territories on the Australian and 

African route. This made possible the stepping up °j f ^J^rc^were 

: n i„a; a _Karachi-Colombo and Karachi-Lahore. in ivoe mere were 

:inc external air services operating every week across India providing 
direct air communication between ndia and the provincial centres in 
Furooe Africa, South East Asia and Australia. In this year the internal an 
s i’.-vices also made substantial progress. The total route mileage operated 
by Indian Companies in this year was 5,190 and total air mile', flown y ere 
1.514,000. The companies operating were Tata Sons, Indian National 

Airwavs and Air Services of India. 

With the outbreak of war in 1939, the development ot aviation in 
India was phenomenal. The Indian Civil Aviation 'iiade larfcc con nbu- 
t ion to the war effort. With the entry of Japan in the war, the rmlitaiy 
demand for air transport became so urgent that it ^.JXv became 
civil companies to carry on their normal trafhc and finally b , 0 “X 
contract-operators for the Defence Services T-arge aeroplanes were bi ought 
into u e, new services were opened up and the frequency wa* umredsed 

Coder the pressure of war, a beginning was made with the_ croaion 
of an aircraft manufacturing industry, the Hindustan Aircrait I.td. sub¬ 
sidised by the Government built a modern aircrait factory at Bangaloie 
fu lv equipped for the quantity production ot the aircraft. 

' At the end of the war, India possessed several hunured aerodromes, 
many with 2000 yards co crete runways. 

Beginning 1 with a small necleus in 1927, a sum of Rs. 45 lakhs were 
spent on aerodromes in the next six years. Between 1934 and 1939 a pro¬ 
gramme of works costing one crore of rupees were undertaken. In 1°40 a 
ncv. programme of Rs. 24 crores was launched. In the post-war plan for 
ex[><>tiding civil aviation the government is devoting about Ks. 15 V crores 
on the development of a net work of air routes. . .. . 

Organisation of Civil Aviation in India-Thc foundation of civil aviation 
in ii'.'ia was lain by the Government of India following the first world 
war. At first work partaining to Civil Aviation was dealt with by a 
branch of Industries and Labour Department known as Indian Air Board 
and assisted in technical matters by R«< ’ Force. After the signing 

ol International C Anveption for Air Navigation in 1919 by India, the need 
Civil A . nization was keenly felt in India. 

So in 1927 Civil Aviation Department was formed and a Director of 
Civil Aviation vvii» a small clerical staff was appointed for the control 
and development of civil aviation. The organisation of the Civil Aviation 
Department before th • World War II comprised a Director of Civil 
Aviation, a Deputy Director and some techn cal advisers. But towards 
die closing years of war and immediately after the cessation of hostilities 
there was large scale expansion in the civil aviation organisation. The 
Department was reorganised. The reorganised department of the civil 
aviation was placed in charge of a Director-General, assisted by two 
Deputy Directors General and the functions of the Department were dis¬ 
tributed imong seven directorates, t-ach responsible for several branches 
of civil aviation activity. 

The Civil Aviation Department «d- present attached to the Ministry 
«,f Communications which controls the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
which utilise aii transport for the carriage of mails and the Air Transport 
cn-in" Board which A an independent body vested by statute with 
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o grant, amend, suspend or revoke licences to Indian operators 
operation of all scheduled air transport services, whether internal 
or international and to specif: conditions to govern the operation of 
such services. 

Royal Indian Air Force is in the Ministry of Defence but civil 
aviation is not entirely independent of military aviation. In order to 
co-ordinate policy with respect to civil and military aviation ard to 
maintain the necessary liaison, a Standing Committee has been constituted 
comprising officers of the Ministries of Defence and Communications who 
meet as necessary for the settlement of important questions of policy 

The Director General of Civil Aviation is the administrative author 4 v 
tor controlling all civil avia' .ion activities in India < xcept the licensing 
of scheduled air transport. He is at present assisted by the tlvee 
Directors General. deputy 

The Department is constituted by seven Directorates, each in cl nrc 
of a Director who is responsible to one or other of the Deputy Directors 
General. These 'are - (Ft Directorate of Administration, (?) Directors * 
of Air Transport, (3) Directorate ot^lraiimig and Licensing, (4) Direc¬ 
torate of Aeronautical Inspection, L" 1 Directorate of Air * Route* and 
Prodromes, (6) Directorate of Cj mumcations, (7) Directorate of 

Regulation and Information. In addu *n there is a chief inspector o' 
accidents. , . irm T r 

Air Routes and Aerodromes—In *' hidia started the air routes mi 

aerodromes organisation with a nucleus of four controlled aerodrome 
Karachi, Delhi. Allahabad, Calcutta. L he^ foundation of Air IV ff 


Control Service in India wa- then laid with four aerodrome officer- t-fu* 
control of four aerodromes. Gradually more and more acrockome^ kmg 
constructed and network ot aerodromes and air traffic control w^ c Wlc 
lain trails-Indian route, mz. f Karachi-Dehi A i l 
angoon and the main internal routes - Allafiabad- 

►ay-Hyder a bad -Madras and Karachi-Lahore lvarac1 "" 
wing the outbreak of hostilities in the east during thn w < , 
a well-organised system of aerodromes and air . A Worl(l 
by the military authorities with the ccwmom*? Ut ? s ^ 


department. During the war the ednstructfn^ 11 ! ^ * he Civi: 
onies. the standard of groiWd facilities mai nteh 


vided for the main 
Calcutta-Aky ah- Rangoon 

Ahmedabad-Bombay-Hyd< 

Following the outbreak ot hostilities in 
War II “ ‘ 1 ' 

developed by the military authorities with the 
Aviation 

of aerodrome, the standard ol ground facilities and th* • *. 
improved cun si d;’ t My. Thus after the war civil -.vi-ltf . raffic control 
able to resume th. normal activities with ahmu Inn ” ' k T>artmcnt was 
country for potential civil use.. 4 aerodromes in the 

hi the post-war programme of civil avhtirm i 
that it was not economical to continue to ; ,, IKH tn K nt ’* 
constructed during the war. The department decided' 1 ‘ <hc 
dromes in India. 21 aerodromes located, in the 1 r 
addition ten-year post-war programme provides for .h- i3tat( ? s - In 
21 new aerodromes mainly tor local communications 

Air Traffic Control Organisation--India being a member oi il 

national Civil Aviation Organisation, has to meet standards Ivi Inter ' 
by the Organisation in respect of aerodromes, equipments and •!; , tlow n 
control facilities. The Air Traffic Control Organisation k respond i ? lc 
the safety and control of aircraft in the air and on the o rou , K i D e J, or 
Organisation is established to promote safe, orderly and expeditious lle ' 
of air traffic. This involves considerable, expenditure, ten year 
programme anticipates an expenditure of Rs. 540,000,000. 


was decided 
"ie aerodrome 
“-•maintain 45 aero- 

for the construction of 


flow 

works 
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^ this Air Traffic Control, the country has been divided into four 
regions with Area Controls at Delhi, Calcutta* onibay and Madras. The 
Air Traffic Control System is modelled on the standards and recommended 

practices laid down by the l.C.A.O. 

India proposes to have three mam International air-ports with run¬ 
way lengths not less than 2,500 yards and capable of withstanding con¬ 
tinuous operation by aircrafts of all-up weight PI 135,000 pounds bor the 
international airlines, it is proposed to have ae^dromes mainly of two 
' standards, the major having runway length of 1 wh> yards, and intermediate 
with runway lengths of 1500 yard' " -w. odromes for 


'.ay lengths — - - 

local communications and emergency -- able with run- 

Aerodromes Required for all-India air communicuti. -K are developed 
and maintained by the Central Government •‘ n,l w,t, ’ th - acc<*ssi&r 0 f 
Indian States, Central Government will take up the responsibility tor the 
Sai^nce and development of these states aerodromes. 

Internal Air Transport -At the outset the air transport in Indi? Was 
progressing at a slow space, but after the end of the World War II, the 
progress has been almost phenomenal. W hen the war came to a close, 
wen ill India onl two air line services, ithe Tata Sons Ltd. 


;lli ? the Indiai National Airways which were operating since 1932. At 
tiie eud of 1945, the Government of India decided to restore commercial 
air transport from January 1. 1946. Under a guarantee by government 
of a fixed percentage of capacity revenue on their services the above two 
' inpanies began to operate again. The commercial air services became 
so much successful that several new companies rapidly came into the 
field. All air services are now operated on a purely commercial basis, 
depending entirely on the revenue earned. The guarantee agreement with 
Tata Sons and I.N.A. has come to an end. 


With the increas of air traffic, with a view to safeguard the interest 
of the public and to ensure economic and orderly development, the Gov- 
enunem at first introduced Air Transport Licensing Rules and in July, 
1946 set up Air Transport. Licensing Board. No scheduled air service 
conH hr operated after October 1, 1946 except under a license granted by 
* C n 7 ° ar< V ^. t ^ ore . ^ ,e en d of 1946 the licensing Board received a total 
j/ applications from 20 different air transport companies for operating 
air aemees in India. In 1947 the number of companies engaged in the 
operation of scheduled air services increased from five to nine. In 1943 
there are 10 companies in India engaged in the operation of internal 
scheduled air services. 

Passenger fares on Indian scheduled air sendees nave been fixed at 
a minimum rate of four annas per passenger mile. 


External Scheduled Air Transport — Before the beginning of World War 
W Publish, Netherlands and French companies Were operating scheduled 
air transport services to and across Ind* • Most of these were interrupted 
during the wai years. Since 1946 several important countries of the 
world, U.S.A., France and Netherlands have negotiated bilateral 

;i ^r rinents with India and have commenced international air services 
tliroutrti India. Other countries, Brit tin, China, Australia Sweden 
also. operating under temporary licenses. AH air services from 
1 <elastan are international .o rvico jporated' under bilateral ai rccmeiu unde 
011 Paly 1, 1948. 
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iian International air services are also operating to Burma and 
Ceylon. The most important Indian International air service is the Air 
India International formulated in 1947 and managed by Air Indi a f Jj 
This is a joint state and private enterprise, 49 p.c. of share capital of 
which is held by the Government of India with the option to acqirre at 
any time a further two per cent capital. The Government of India hn . 
three directors in the board out of six. The compam is operating a 1 - 
weekly service between United Kingdom with intermediate halts at Cairo 
.and Geneva. 

Aeronautical Radio Service - The Aeronautical communication service of 
the civil aviation department was formed in the year 1946. Prior to that 
radio communication for civil air transport was provided by the p N 
and Telegraph Department. The service is meant to provide aeronautical 
communication and navigation facilities for safe, regular and efficient 
operation of civil air transport. For the operation of the Aeronautical 
Communication Service, the country is divided into four regions, th e 
boundaries of which coincide with the regions for Air Traffic Control 
purposes. The Communication Directorate with its headquarters in New 
Delhi, controls the regional centres at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras 
The basic unit of the Aeronautical Communication Service is the c- n- 
munication station. The station provides all communication facilities f <ir 
a particular aerodrome. Aeronautical Communication Service has now 
been able to establish 42 stations. 

Flying Clubs and Aviation Training -Under the scheme of subsidv iU 

first fly in# club was started in Indian. the year 1928. l„ tUc 
diatety preceding the war, there \ vu ’. clu,5s ‘ n British Tndi. 

all subsidised and two in Indian tab s supported by the state. These t-Inh 
not only provided Ilyin? ** *»£ aUo helped the training 0 fc*'rn 
fessional pilots and engineers I he activities of Flying Clubs were fc’ 
pended during the World \\ar it. 

The Flying C luh5 . : 'j. ave rcvivcd . after the war. Seven 


clubs are now in operation. The government assistance 


for club buildings, loan of aircr.tf., u fixed annual payment towards ^ ?. ran j; 
costs, contribution toward, flying costs per hour flown and T l md,r ? ct 
each ‘A’ hVvnsc., The. total cash subsidy payable toTdub wht^T -° r 
5000 hours flying in a year amounts j n roUnd fi ; u 
The Flying Clubs now m active operations ar" n\ L_ s ; l * Jakhs 
Club, 

Club, 

Flvini 

Jodhpur n lying wain, i nvanarum Plying Club and w,.;, 

Club It is proposed to open subsidised flying 

and Gauhati during 1948-49. The plans 1 ave\S n apSoJedand aKSy 

The 



| work in a moderate scale in 1948 at Allah .bad. 


Meteorological Service in Aviation -1 he meteorological department of r 
Government of India is responsible for providing meteorological bcr . 
foi aviation in India. The meteorological organisation {or aviation in 0r. e 


aviation in Jndirt 
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jpied to provide meteorological service for aircraft commanders, for 
all international, major and minor aerodromes in India and for all persons 
concerned with aircraft operation. Meteorological centres on air routes 
♦ire classified into 5 types— 

(a) Provincial forecast centres located at Bombay, Calcutta, Delnu 

Nagpur• and Madras which maintain forecast and weather watch for 24 
hours and prepare weather charts. . 

( b ) Dependent Forecast Centres located at Ahmedabad, Allahabad. 
Bangalore, Hyderabad, Jodhpur, Lucknow and Vizagapatam which main¬ 
tain forecast and weather watch from dawn to dask or as required ana 
prepare weather chart. 

f ; uixiliary Meteorological Centres—At present there arc 10 stations 
of this type at Bhopal, Bombay (Juhu), Calcutta (Bally Bridge), Cochm, 
Gaya, Jamnagar, Jharsuguda, Srinagar, Amritsar and Bhubar* s\var. t n.y 
normally supply local weather reports and la' *t available current weather 
reports of the surrounding aerodromes on scheduled air routes. 

(d) Pilot baloon observatories-at present the-.- a -* 47 pilot baloon 
ohj rvatories i.. India, most of them are locates at or near air held •. 

(A Current Weather Observatories-at present there are oi metc-o- 
p.Ioi :e. ’ retur n of this type in India which maintain current weather 
watch a aerodromes and supply weather reports 

Aircraft Factory t he establishment of an aircraft manufacturing 
coin;- nv at bangalore in 19*10 marks another important milestone in India’s 
aviation progi'- . Government of India have approved the scheme which 
entails a 20-year target of self-sufficiency for building planes Nr the 
R.i.A.i as well as for civi 1 aviation. 

Aircraft Schools -Technical schools, run by the pioneer airlines are 
• >w training engineer-apprentices to cope with specialized maintenance id 
overhaul aviation work. Government Communications School at ..aharan- 
pur is turning out qualified radio operators and ground crew while a 
Flying Training School and Aerodrome School for training 
fly mg control and aerodrome administration are to be opened at ;*‘ J ana aa 
and engineering school and repair organisation is to be carted at 
Barrackpur. . . 

Air Transport F: ore* -The following figures of ait* transport statistics 
will hidicate the rapid stride* that civil av mad in India during 

die 1' t eo years ending June 30. 1948. 


I fours flown 
Miles flown 
Lmd capacity 

No, of passengers carried 

j. ? of freight carried 
Weight of mails carried 
NVeiyht of i vvspnpcrs carried .. 


July 1. 1946 
to 

July 1. 1947 
48,629 
7,509,660 
14,536.945 
tons miles 

138796 

lbs. 

2.310 164 
1,356.741 
227,6$0 

10 , 915.071 

tons mile,-. 


June 30, 1947 

to 

June 30, 1918 
60,554 
10,504.242 
■ 21,475,088 
tons miles 
314.546 
lbs. 

6,216,127 

1.320,398 

2.804,230 

17,148.622 

tons miles 


Total lor*.d 
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[Ol Ycar Programme— -The construction of _1 new aerodromes, estimated 
_jSt 'Rs. 54 crores, is provided for in the Indian Government’s 10-vrar 
programme of development of civil aviation in the country including, a 
capital expenditure of over K.^. 5 crores on the development of the inter 
national airports—Santa Cruz in Bombay, Dum Dum in Calcutta and 
Palam in Delhi. 

After partition, the Bombay air-port became the first air-port of » ntrv 
to the Indian Dominion from the West. To cope with the increase in die 
volume of air traffic, both international and internal at Bombay air-port 
urgent development works were taken in hand immediately. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have sanclioned a project of Rs. 2,78 crores for the 
development, of Bombay air-port. The Bombay air-port when developed 
will be capable of handling aircraft‘up to all-up weight of 200.000 lbs ’ 

To meef the demands of increasing international and internal air 
traffic through Calcutta air-port, India’s gateway from the Hast, con¬ 
siderable expansion of the air-port lias been planned. Calcutta air-port 
when developed, will be large enough to handle aircraft up to n all-im 
weight of 135,000 lbs. 

Palam air-port has, provisionally been declared as an international 
air port for Delhi. The iiinternational air-port tor Delhi will be developed 
on the same lines as the international air-ports for Bombay and Calculi 
This air-port, when developed, will be capable of handling aircraft im 
all-up weight of 200,000 H 

Latest Developments *On June, 1948. there were 23 Indian Conm-mi.. 
with an authorised capital of Ks. crores. Of these, nine operated 
38 schedule air service . internal and external on 23 routes covering 13 
route miles employing 191 aircraft g 9 jVjlots and 140 0 th cr 7 at eS 
personnel. Tl.e total numb- r of mrcraft registered at the end of llmi? 
was 614 as compared with -'.''1 at the end of December 1 <U 7 Ju,le 1 8 

INDIAN AIR SERVICES 


Alt India I Ad., Bombay— 

Karachi- A hmcdabad-Bomb.iv 

If yd crab:* d - Mad r a s - Col o i nbo 
Bombay-Delhi 

Bom bay-Madras-Colombo 

Madras-Bombay 

Bombay-Ahmcdalad Jaipur Delhi 

Bomba', -Calcutta 

Mad ra > - Bang; dore- Cochin - 

Trivandrum 

Indian National Airways I td ., W u 
Delhi— 

DeNii-Cakutta 
Delhi-Jodhpur-Karachi 
Calcutta-Rangoon 
Delhi-Lahore 
Delhi-Amritsar 

.1 ir Services of India Ltd., Bofhbay — 
Bombay-Keshod-Porbandar- 
Jamnagar-Bbuj - Karachi 
Bombay-Bhopal-Kanpere- 
Lucknow 


ttombay-Bhuxr. 

n»n . l■!<>., licynr.j', 

Midr ° PaI ' NagpUr -^ deral 

JMemh.h-Ran i?a U,re 

,,. - ^Jerabad-B. aubay 
• Airways Ltd.. Poin/iav- 
r-OdcutU • 

•/ rl ttes Ltd.. I 
i ‘mbay-Bangalore 
K-mbav H.tmda IiliavnaKar- \ 
mcdubv.d 


Bombay-Jodhpur 
Bctaibay- Rajkot Morvi 
Bombay-Bangalorc 
Air Sendees of India — 


J am i i:\gar - \ 1 a nd v i- Bh u} 

Airways (India) Ltd., Calcutta— 
Calcutta- Bhul. nesw ar- Vi /.agap a 
tam-Madras-Bangalore 
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^u^ijfa-Bagdogra- Gauha 1 1 - 
^^^uiDrugarh. 

Calcurta-Dacca 

Calcutta-Nagpur 

Bharat Airways Ltd., Calcutta — 
Delhi-Lucknow-Patna-Calcutta 
Patna-Benares 
Dclhi-Ainritsar 
Calcutta-Chittagong 
Delhi-Madras 
Hyderabad-Bangalore 
Orient Airways Ltd., Calcutta — 
Oil cut ta-Akyab-Rangoon 
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Calcutta-Dacca 
Karachi-Calcutta 
Karachi-Peshawar 
Dahnia-Ja in A irvuays — 

Delhi-Amritsar-Srinagar 
Indian Overseas Airlines ( Star 
Line ) — 

Madras-Lucknow-Madras 
Nagpur-Jubbulpur-Allahabad- 
Kanpur-Lucknow 
Nagpur-Hyderabad- Madras 
Jupiter Airways — 

Delhi-Nagpur-Vizag^patam- 

Madras 


FOREIGN AIR LINES 

Pan-American World Airways — Calcutta to New lurk, via Karachi, 
Istanbul, London, Shannon, Gander. (40 ''lying hours). 

Calcutta to Sen Francisco or / •■ An- -Ics, via Bangkok, Shanghai, 
T^kyu, Wake, H nolulu. (60 Plying hours). 

Air France 1 -ri—Saigon via Tunis, Cairo, Karachi, Calculi a. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation ~Lt Ildon-Calcutta via Bordeaux, 
•Castle Benito, Cairo, Basra, Karachi, Delhi. 

K. L. M. - Karachi-Calcutta, Karachi-Bangkok, Karachi-Singupur, 

Karachi Batavia. 

Tran*-World Airline —Washington-Bombay. 

China National Aviation Corporation—Calcutta-Hongkong via Kunming. 
Qantas Empire Airways — 

Air Ceylon— Colombo-Madra$, 

Air India International —Calcutta-Lombay-London. 

Indian Overseas Airlines— 


iski 

1912 - 

1918 
191 a 

it) t 

'"17 

19.7 

i 'j/%. 

VJt<j 

1930 


SOME IMPORTANT DATES 

ir:. Official Air Mail on I 8 U 1 February 1911 flown from U.P. 

grounds, Allahabad to Naini function by M. Picquet, 
l* rtincU aviator. 

Sefton ^Branker ^ ^ arried in an aeroplane in India was Sir 

aih * iters gave India her first public flying 

demonstration at Calcutta (Christmas Eve). 

-hirst rfight from Egypt (o India bv Cant. Ross Smith. 

-hirst Eng.-India flight by Sqclm.-Leader McLaren & i t. Haley, 
-h’r f Air-mail ervice was organised by Government of India and 
ooerud by R.A.F. between Karachi and Bombay viu Rajkot. 
-Imperial Airways ir first air-liner to India (Delhi), 

January, 8 . 

Civil Avi-aion Department formed in India 
hirst Flying Club in India. 

•First regular air-mail introduced between England and India by 
a weekly service. 

'" , *irst pjii, trained in India with Commercial *B’ License was 
Lbagat Lai 




INDIAN SHIPPING 

Position of Iudian Shipping - Regions of India, Burma and Ceylon thoi 
containing over 18 p.c. of the population of the World, account onlv f r J- 
little over 3 p.c. of the trade, while Europe with a population barely 
of the world provides more than half of the trade of the world Tul 
U.S.A. with a population one third of Indian region has a trade tour 
times as large as that of India. 

Although geographical positions of the different countries and their 
agricultural potentialities have a bearing on the foreign trade of tl * 
countries concerned, it i industrialisation that is the deciding factor wl * H 
determines a country’s share in the world trade. ° 1 vuicn 

Fortunately, India possesses an abundance of raw materials f or i 
industry; and the industrialisation in the post-war era is progrevV^ 
rapidly, and her export trade is expanding. Judging from the avaiiahle 
export-import figures and from the ever-increasing demand for capital 
goods from abroad and other countries demands from India of l 1(r specia¬ 
lised products and raw materials the export-import position of India to-dav 
is such as to enable her to occupy an important place in oceanic shinnimr 
Indeed, even her erstwhile hare in the world trade certainly entitlS 
her to a much gr ater percentage share in the world tonnage than dn 
iiad. But the deliberate anti-Inman policy of the previous Cover nmrnic 
prevented her from rising up to lier stature. ‘ 

British Domination in Coastal Trade— As IS well known, as a n-nt c 
the political domination of India to tlu tinted Kingdom, British shi * 
in. dominated both the coastal and verscas tmrW b 1 


has aiso dominated both the coasu. and overseas trades of lndh W g 
coastal and the Eastern adjacent trades barely 25 , , r cent of t bo , ” lhc 
or-ratmg is Indian, the rest being wholly British. I n the otho t0n,!a - c 
1 g of track' is not shared by the other ce—- rolUeS 


incite trade" it’ ^ 

Iraq, Iran, China ant \ lKfr ■ V ln . China, 

the one hand and ««^ ...T h " s . . ,n 


Fast and South Afric 
while the trade between Inpa o 


italv, Sweden,' Norway, LVntnar'c and Japan and the ^nikd ’’ lnv ' 
the ships ui the trade carried the flare nf ,u. 

an hut b y 

a" National Sh.ppwe Policy -It j s therefore refresbino- 
tection the d nee that !tad co me OVl r l0 . note m this 


concerned, 
countries. 
British 


connection me ^ lJ ^ 11 '“*• wine ovtr in tlv , . v. 

merit of India in ! (, 40 •’ a. result what the c v 1 UU( ^ e the Govern 
,>i pressure of public pinion, This ls io ‘ nn out stated in r < K ard 

For a country of its size, the length ,,i , t - .df .'i'- ar shl l>P»>ir policy . 
it ion athwart one of the v. •-rhl s *»d its nr.-., 

e rout, . India poss. m 

" ! ,ch outbreak , 

, i , -s man 150,000 tom; 

ns respect has long ban reco*/ * * 5 


. , their post-war 

ength of its coast-linc 

l n ' : 10,1 “ llI Y ait V J V lls ,nu m trade roun 

a distressingly small number ot deep sea ships, «-i,; 

war stood at no more than 30 with a total of to 

India's weakness in 


ernment of India are pledged to a policy of assisting iu the 
of an Indian Mercantile Marine. . . the \ulncrahility of lndiak 
lias been revealed by the stress of war-time e editions, but.hjy U() 1 
stance more glaringly than by Kr inability to Had adequate shipnjn 
her own resources to provide for the transport of mod supply 
by her. I he rectification of this state ot affairs should be 
immediate 


£ros< 


^naed and the G 


OY- 

oinent 

kstli' in 

rcunu 
fi'JIU 

- squired 

l-war objectives, not only for commercial reasons'’ 
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the development of the Royal Indian Navy necessarily implies the 
concurrent development of the Merchant Navy.” 

Speaking in November 1947, Mr. C. H. Bhabha, the then Commerce 
Member, recounted the broad outlines of policy, as follows— - 

1. Government should immediately take the initiative in establishing 
two or three shipping corporation. 

2. In each corporation, in order to secure and retain effective control* 
Government should contribute not less than 51 per cent of the total capital. 
The balance would be subscribed either wholly by an approved existing - 
'-hipping company or partly by such company and partly by the public. 

5. Each Corporation will have a capital of Rs. 10,00,00,000 

4. Government would be entitled to nominate a number of directors 
oil the Board of Directors of the Corporation proportionate to the share 
of the total capital subscribed by them. 

5. Ordinarily, 100,000 tons would be regarded as the optimum 
tonnage for operation by each corporation. 

Target of two million tons —The present National Government have 
fully appreciated the seriousness of the situation • d have assured all possib e 
assk.t:uur in tl development of India’s shipping. \ long-term target has 
Ittcn * of 2,000,OOu tons v«>. s and steps arc being taken to raise the figure 
0 f Indian tonnage to about 600,000 tons gross by 1 ( >50. that is, a fourfold 
increase a* compared with the position in 1946. The formation of three 
Shipping Corporations on the lines outlined above is under way. 

G</-graphically, the central position occupied by the Indian Ocean in 
the oceanic regions of the world, with the Pacific and Atlantic flanking 
on cither side, and with the North covered by the continental mass of 
Eurasia, giyes India an enviably commanding position in the ocean trade 
routes of the world, and enables her advantageously to develop her mari¬ 
time trade and shipping on an unprecedented scale. 

India's Maritime Trade—India’s maritime trade to-day may be sum¬ 
marised in the following categories: . 

Pure coastal trade, originating and/or terminating at ports ^ on the 
coast of the Union of India and the non-coastal trade i.e the balance or 
the trade with other countries of the world which would be 

styled :i e u • . trifle. ThL-, latter nmy further be divided into: 

d, Imlkm Ocean Trad, ; (2) Atlanti. Ocean Trade; (3) Atlantic or 


Fat 

We 

Gul 

Am 

the 

The 

ft 


Ocean Trade. The first of ih, 


se may be further divided into- 


n ur. comprising Sautli and East Africa, Red Sea and Persian 
and Eastern including Burma, Ceylon, Malay*. China, Japan, 


1 ralfsL 

As against the trade of India in the 


incl: 


Ocean is the trade of 


untry with the regions of the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, 
trades im\ be further sub-divided into the trade with the Atlantic 
region the main section of which is known as the U K./Continental 
l ntde and the. Atlantic Pacific Region Trade which is covered by the 
commies o» > rtli and South America. 


He^irth of Skip-bail': in^ Industry \ landmai'k in Indian history was 
»'e Hv,] nt! March 1 *• 194# when s.s. lalo vsha, the first steamer made 
ft India by Indian labour with the aid of Indian finance and under Indian 
uic.i.n;'. r. t wa; launched i>y Pandit NMiru. die Prime Minister of India. 

i 1 on tlie Indian register to-day is in the neighbourhood 

w J lakhs. The target ountry i$ 20 akhs 
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carrying ' 11 ! 1 entire coastal trade and for substantial carriage 
import and export trade in Indian bottoms. 


Before the war, India had no capacity for building ships of the 
modern type (manufactured Iron, steel). But though this industry started 
durin the war at the initiation of the British Admirality, within a short 
period of 5 years it produced 100,000 gross tons of shipping besides two 
of the World’s largest floating docks of 50,000 gross tons each. 

There are at present six firms in India having ship yards, but with 
the exception of Scindia Steam Navigation Co. I.td., Vizagapatam. others 
lainly meant for repair work or construction of coastal craft below 
cross tons. Scindias have a well-planned program 71c for the con- 

- • • "\ T 9 . 1 ^ if*/*. ♦ It . . » . 1 __ 1 


•arc m 

1,000 gross tons. Scindias nave a wcn-i»wnwi ior me con¬ 

struction oi modern ships at Vizagapatam where they have already com¬ 
pleted 2 berths with a well-equipped workshop.' The Scindias and * 

• have at present 22 big and 18 small ships. 


its 


Scindias 

i clL v ---— 

well-ecjuipped workshop 

associated companies have at present 22 big and 

Shipping Corporation-Government of India has taken the decision in 

1949 to form shipping corporations for the • xpansion oi Indian shipping 
and its participation in overseas tradeOne o the^corporations 1S; to lv; 


and its participation in 
started at once which 

CnmTvmv ltd which will act as ^orp 

In the case of each corporation the uUnnate capital or habilitv 
mivcrnn ent will he between 51 per o«lt and 74 per cent of R s . 10 crorcs 
t"w probable sum required for the first corporation will be Rs. 7 crom. 


which will be managed by scmdia Steam Navigation 
liich will act as Managua Agents of the Corporation. 
i ... ^.MMnfinn flic ultimate camtal nr iriKiUi., th* 


IMPORTANT DATES 




191 y — bcincua . ... 

1941 —Dr. Rajendra Prasad lays 
V^aeanatam, June. 1 
1948 _Pt. Javvaharlal Nehru launches for the first lime Indian-made and 
Indian-financed s.s. Jan i tuha at \ izagapatam, March, 14. 


PORTS OF INDIA 

Clwracterutics of Indian Port*—India is remarkably deficient in h-.rhrmV 
The west coast w.r., wnh 11 k exception of Gulf 'of Cute 2 v 
of Cambay ports, Bombay. Cochin art practically closed i.V w, { G 
the end of May to the beginning of September by the violence (1 f m * r01 
and the cast coast is surf-bound and without anv „i! i tnonso-: 

Madras and Vijagapatam. arc artificial harbours wbi-h.^ oiTcrT^'- H 'i OU 3 
to vessels in alB weathers Calcutta is bandit > U by 
iron 1 the sea but by the bais which tend io form . the llooehiv \ 
result of these physical characteristics practically 90 p.c. oi India's sen-b 
trade is centred in four ports, i.c., Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
Vizagapatam. • , • x 

The minor ports are Bhavnagar in the GulP of Cambay, 

Calicut, Tulkarm, Nagapalam, B wih pat am, Masu!ipata» }l fonduherr 
•and Cncar.'ida. 

Indian States contain following important ports Hcdi (Nawauagar 
Porebandar (Pori andar State), Bnavnagar (diavanagar State;, Quilt 
(Travaucore), Mandvi (Cutch). 
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ports of Calcutta,. Bombay, Madras and Vizagapatam 
s purposes placed under the control of bodies styled . 
Port Trusts or Port Commissioners. These bodies are composed of 
trustees or Commissioners partly nominated and partly elected who are 
subjected to the control of the Local or Imperial Government, have wide 
powers vested in them by law to levy dues and taxes in connection with 
ilie landing and shipping of good: and to utilise the amounts so realised 
for the betterment .of the amenities of the port. With the partition of the 
country, Karachi and Chittagong two of India’s major ports went to 
Pakistan, the other five namely, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Cochin and 
'/izagapatam coming to Indian Union while the last two are directly 
u: icr the control of the Central Government, the others are administered 
by Port Trusts. 




tfrt Trusts—The 
are for administrati / 


DESCRIPTION OF PORTS 

Kandla—With the Lss of Karachi after partition, here is no big port 
r.long 1,000 mile-long coast line between Bombay and Karachi to serve 
vast hinterland. So Kamila has been selected for a major port of 

Judin on the coarllinc of Kathi:.v; .ir .m l Cutch. Kandla crec.c situated 
;a the eastern end of th Gulf o Cm h, constitute a natural sheltered 
...u-P'.ii :tnd i> easily navigable. It lras maintained a depth of water 

over 30 feet 1851, The r»*ographical position ot Kandla is best 

suited to replace Karachi in us • to hinterland. Delhi is 656 mile.. 

from Kandla as against 783 mile from Karachi. 

Bombay —Bombay is the natural outlet for India's trade with the west. 
It is strategically situated in the middle of the west coast of the country, 
th:.; enabling it to draw up a vast hinterland extending beyond the uplands 
of the Deccan to the fertile Indo-Gangetic plain and it is close to Aden 
and the Suez Canal as any other west coast port. The ah airs of the port 
are under the supervision and control of the Bombay Port Tru 
si* ting of a Chairman appointed by Government and twenty-onr membei s 
and nominated. The harbour, which is one of the safest and 
most spacious in the world, covers 75 square miles and provides secure 
*arJ ample shelter for shipping at all seasons of the year, being 14 miles 
*” r g, 4 to 6 miles wide with a general depth varying from 22 to 40 feet. 
There * ‘ * ‘ “ 



Madras-—-was :.n open roadstead with surf-beaten coast line, but the 
present harbour has been formed by two concrete walls projecting into 
1 ’v ,ca so as to enclose a space of about 200 acres with an entrance from 
ncriii-east w.tiiin which as many as 14 vessels drawing up to 31"_ 6" 

|v» accommnrhu/w! 


mjx rts into Mftdr*s arc rice, and food grains, coals, oils,, 
manures papers and stationery, limber, sugar, dyeing and tanning' sub 
vavet-s metals, glass and glassware, chemicals, hardware, machinery’, 
».vitor vehicles, cycles and acces orics, cotton manufactures, provisions' 
ran* pU, tit and rolling stock, etc. 

' r >nada—About SO miles South of Vizagapatam. Principal exports 
consis of raw cotton, groundnuts, castor seeds. 
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a -is situated in latitude 22°33'N longitude 38°21’H on u 
Hooghly. It is about HO miles front the sea and is tile largest port 


<§h 


on tlic river 
on the 



and strong unmi^ ^uuui ^ snips 

of the size now trading to the port. So the port is always kept by skilled 
pilotage by exact buoying and marking of deep water channels, by accurate 
surveying and by dredging. Calcutta’s shipping is at the mercy of the 
tides. The ship' can enter and clear only at a fixed hour correspondng 
with the tides. The pilotage on the Hooghly, one of the most difficult 
waterways in the world was under the direct administrative control of 
the Government of India till May 16. 1948 when it was handed over to 
the Calcutta Pori Commissioners for administrative reasons. The port 
serves the great jute, tea and coal industries, the wheat and seeds traffic of 
Bihar and the United Provinces and generally the agricultural areas tapped 
by the main lines of East Indian, Bengal and Nagpur and E. B. and 
Assam Railways and by numerous wateru.i;.> connecting the delta wi.h 
the interior of Bengal and Assam. Through Calcutta passes roughly one- 
half of the total sea-borne traffic ot India- 

The advantage of Calcutta as a port i. as t lows.-— 

(1) Calcutta is at the head of Indo-Gangctic basin which is the most 

s Pin iron is also nstablishej 

in the hinterland of Calcutta. 


n the hjnter ani . port on the Malabar Coast of India SPO '1 


Bombay 


Eiaiicn WMAK53rfh.^’5iw- 

mHW "villi' Ita oil cl, “» '"“I 5 '”’" Md M * %’nSZ'an 

p ‘ 1 ;• olaccs of importance in the Coo : n • n ,i -r v%a . vs 

StJE At present .here are 9 large and Z small berths in the haVET.r 

mooring steamers 


Tnticorin — This port « J f»cn all the year round and has ievt tr> 
.Madras and Cochin the aigest trade in southern India The i.Vt 
is so shallow that steamers anchor abort 5 miles from the u lar ^° ui ! 
continuous dredging is necessary to keep the channel s, v shori ' and 
sea and roadstead, .x I ort i rust was fornx-d in 1024 mi! " UVl0U ;!,<v 

sidirrable trade with Ceylon in rice, pulse , unions * a,;ir her $ V- 51 r ' r; ' 

’ jn,ons - chtlhcs and liv< st.-., i 


Vizagapatam -is now a major port 


T IZclgttlJttlum "'lo ii kj u t«»ujvt J/1 a ». with nmnin r i ^ 

It is nearly midway between Madras and Calcutta.* Brine connm i 
CP. by rail, it exports great quantities of mai-. K aii->e, cotton m.d V,a 
from that province. The principal exports axe manganese, mvr ll , v 


>nions, chillies and livestock, 
great promise for the 


1 MI 

v- —r- - *. ^~ manganese, myrahnln** 

niger, rapesceds and oil cakes and principal imports ,.re sugar coh^* 
piece-goods iron, timber and machinery. # * lon ’ 

It is now the cciitre of ship-building industry in India where - 1n r^ 

Steamship Company have established ship-building yards. Foreign i:v 
are directly received from foreign ports. It is a natural harbour. The 
ship-yard can buikl ocean-going vessels with a maximum length 
and a maximum carrying capacity of 12,000 tons cargo. 


oM) ft. 


miSTity 
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^ ■■Hmfengao -on the IConkan coast, south of Bombay is situated on the 
eastern extremity of Mormugao Peninsula in Portuguese India about five 
miles south of Panjim or Nova Goa, the .capital. Its principal exports 
are manganese, groundnuts, cotton, cocoanuts, etc. 

Bedi—Principal port in the State of Nawanagar in Bedi Bandar, 
situated a few miles from the city of Jamnagar, at the head of a tidal 
creek some eight miles long, near the mouth of which is the roadstead 
called Ro/.i in which ocean going vessels lie at anchor. 

Oka —is situated in a detached portion of Baroda State far distant 
from Gaelavar’s main territories in Gujarat. It lies in a strategic position 
at the extreme northeast point of the Kathiawar pcnninsula readily ac¬ 
cessible to all steamers trading along that coast. The port is available 
even to large ships at all states of trades and at all seasons of the year. 

Bhavnagar—Halfway up the Gulf of Cambay on. its western side lie* 
the port and town of Bhavnagar, the capital of the State of that name. 
Bhavnagar is situated on a creek several miles from the or<u wateis o 

Surat— situated 14 miles from the sea with which it is 
a river negotiable only by small country craft, Surat Was one of the earliest 
and most important of the East India Company s lactones. But the ttade 
of 5 ut has co • dcctii • to the rise of Bombay ports. 

Mangalore _is a tidal port ived chiefly by backwater communication 

with hinterland Mangalore is the north-western terminus of S. I. Ry. 
The' chief exports to Europe are pepper, tea, cashew kernels, coffee, 
sandalwood from Mysore, rice, salt fish, dried fruits, fish manures. 

Calicut—is the capita! of the Malabar district and is some 42 miles 
from Tellicherry and 90 miles from Cochin. The port is practically closed 
during the south-west monsoon from the end of May, until the latter 
half of August. The principal exports are coir, coir fibre, copra, colT. \ 
tea, pepper, ginger, rubber, groundnut, raw cotton and fish manure. 

Alleppey —is Hie premier port and commercial centre in Iravancore 
and is situated about 35 miles south of Cochin. A canal connects the 
port with the interior backwaters. It possesses a roadstead affording safe 
anchorage during the greater part of tlicf year. The chief exports are 
copra, coconuts, coir fibre and matting, cardantoms, ginger and pepper. 

Quilon i.s th Coiliin of Marco Polo. It is connected with Alleppey 
by ickwaier. The chief industries are cotton spinning and file manu¬ 
facture. 

Dhanushkadi—is the terminus of S I. Ry. on the south-eastern extremity 

the Island ot Rameswaram at the junction of Palk Strait with the 
Gu.i ( Mannar and connected with Talaimannar in Cevjbn. 

Megapafam —is the chief port in the Tanjore District about 13 miles 
souih of Karikal. Numerous sailing craft trad*" between this port and 
Ceylon. 


Karikal— is a French settlement covering an area of 53 square miles 
a r jd a sea board of 12.miles and is almost surrounded by Tanjorc district. 
•Ey* chief traffic is rice, betelnuts, matches, fireworks’and kerosine oil. 

Pondicherry * -is the capita! of the French settlements in India, is situated 
on the Coromandel Coast. 104 miles south of Madras. The roadstead 
possesses a good arichora.ee. Pondicherry is the. centre'of the export trade 
*n grom ;a U ts from French Territory and adjoining Indian districts to 
Marseilles. 
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1939- 40 

1940- U 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 


1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 
1942 43 


1944- 45 

1945- 46 
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I mports 
(tons) 
3.350,000 
2,849,000 
3,244.000 
3,521,000 

Imports 

(tons) 

895,651 

625,109 

573,296 

337,188 

Imports 

(tons) 

119,675 

57,987 


Bombay 

Exports 

(tons) 

1,975,000 

2,184,000 

2,895,000 

2.835.000 


Port 


1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

Madras Port. 

Exports 

(tons) 

391,955 1943-44 

289,126 1944-45 

297,372 1945-46 

158,591 1946-47 

Vizagapatam Pori 

Exports 

(tons) 

285.480 1946-47 

410,842 


Imports 

(tons) 

4.437,000 

4,573,000 

4,548.000 

3,776,000 

I mports 
(tons) 
996,007 
2,053,006 
1,833.496 
1,400,229 

Imports 

(tons) 

99,909 
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Exports 
(tons) 
2,189,000 
1,595,000 
1,902,000 
1,499,000 

Exports 

(tons) 

374.079 

511,461 

658.332 

336.674 

Exports 

(tons) 

538.675 


INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

India’s Supremacy in Agriculture—! 1 ) T hree-fourths of the people of 

world’s biggest producer of tea. ( 8 ) India holds record for its cattlo 
nonulation (9) itice is by far the most important crop in w 
( 10 ) Wheat fs the most important commerce’ grain in India. ( 11 ) c"t 'm 
is the most important commercial crop in India. ( 11 ) I ndia ^ Jgtaj 
monopoly of lac. * . 

Position of Agriculture —- *ir ‘culture is India’s basic inrincf 
nccodii f s tor more than /0 P.c. of* her population Yet cimi V' , anc * 
the dependence of the country upon food imports , has been 

rice imports from Burma, that as soon ;l that « abroac J, Particularly 
cut off during the last war by the Japanese °! 5 , u Mdy was 

Government of India had to make special c ff 0 ,. t „ U£ ^! u OI Burma, the 
efficiently all her available domestic resources h,., .,' ot nlerc -' 


to utilise 


enicicillljr uw.uwiu ‘^-auurces, hilt alert 4 

>f food from U.S.A. and other foreign countries. The °' am su l*Phcs 
stuffs from abroad grew more and more costly and b< -am ” 1 a 0 ?* °* \°°* b 
on the country’s exchange resources. Moreover, in ci der to sell the *' 3 - l * u 
foodgrains at a reasonable cost, the government had to spend eno P ° rtCl1 
sums of money by way of subsidy. It has been estimated that tnJ'iYi’ 
subsidy bill of the Government of India amounted by the end of 1947 , 
nearly Rs. 22 crores per annum. 

Effect of Partition on Agriculture—' There was an adverse effect on In r 
Agriculture due to partition of the country. Most of the important ir r ;! f an 
tion works in India are located in West Punjab and Sind, and the 
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__,jcnce of partition was that Pakistan obtained 28 p.c. oh the total 

irrigated area of the country although its share of the cultivated area 
was only 13 p.c. The Indian Union has a larger per capita acreage under 
food crops than Pakistan, but it has been estimated that in the aggregate 
the Indian Union would have a deficit of o to 5 million tons of food 
grains, while Pakistan would he self-sufficient. 

Land Reclamation -The total area under cultivation in Indian Union at 
present is 170,808,000 acres of this about 30 million acres are double or 
triple cropped, that is to say, two or more crops arc raised in them conse¬ 
cutively in a year. The net area which is uncultivated but can be classified 
as cultivable waste is about 62,413,000 acres, and the government is anxious 
to bring this large area under cultivation by a steady policy of land 
reclamation and colonisation. To this end. U.P. government assisted >.■ 
the > Government of India has recently tarted one of the biggest venture.-- 
of its kind undertaken in Asia, as a result of which 50,000 acres ot waste 
land in Terai and 20,000 acres in the Ganga Khadi will be g 

for cultivation. This scheme, has since been followed by tv.o other similar 

schemes—one in CP. and the other in Matsyn ^ ‘ « Secretariat 

Government Departments and Agricultural Researc _ . ^94 

ni . -rirulturc with agencies in the Provinces was first started n 1^4 a 
a rest t . die recommcndati* ■ - of the Famine Commission of A But 
thc5 r • tion was to collect tatistics and facts and not to conduct scientific 
inquiries and research. First serious attempt to introduce scientific research 
in Agriculture was made in 1889, when the Secretary of State for India . 
deputed Dr. Voeloker, Consulting Chemist to the Royal Society of Agri- 
Cll lti,r • in England to go to India and advise on the application of chemistry 
to Indian Agriculture and on improvements in it. His report hi 1891 
constitute a landmark in the history of the development of the State’s policy 
towards agriculture. Second landmark of the new agricultural era came 
from he initiative taken by Lord Curzon with the foundation of the 
Imperial Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa in 190o and a year later 
(lie Indian Agricultural Service came into being. The Imperial Agricul- 
tural Research Institute remained at Pusa until 1*934, when the great 
Bihar earthquake damaged the buildings beyond repair. The Pusa Institute 
was * removed to Delhi. The Institute’s principal work, has been the 
improvement of wheat and . ' garcatie. The Institute is divided into six 
main ections: d ricultur . Chemistry and Soil Science, Botany, Mycology 
<nd Plant Pathology. Sugarcane Breeding njid Entomology. With gradual 
expansion. Agricultural Colleges were started in Poona, Cawnporc, Nagpur, 
Lyallpur, Coimbatore. In 1905 All-India Board of Agriculture was 
founded with the object of. bringing Provincial Agricultural Department- 
nior in touch with one another. In order to train up young men for 
modern agriculture and for research in agricultural problems, Government 
of India have recently opened Central College cl Agriculture at Delhi. 
Tlie governnfent has also put on permanent basis the Indian Institute of 
Bruit Technology which was started in 1941 at Delhi. 

The Imperial Department of Agriculture now deals with All-India 
Agricultural problems and maintains the following institutions * (1) Agr : 

C '!'- ral Research Institute , Delhi; (2) Imperial Institute of Veterinary 
Re arch, Mukteszvar: (3) Imperial Institutions of Animal Husbandry and 
dairying, Pungal re and Wellington: (4) Cattle-breeding farm , Kama 1 .; 
'A Creamery at Anand; (6) Imp* riel Celtic Breeding Station. Coim¬ 
batore arid- (7) Sugar Bureau, Caivnpore. 


WHlSTfty 
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tiliscr Factory lias been started at Sinlri (Bihar} which * <■* 

owned and managed by the Central Government in close assorht* 1S 
Provincial and Indian State Govcrnmenls for the production r.f ^ 1Gn 
sulphate from the factory. 0t am ™onmm 

Royal Commission of Agriculture 1926 -with the introduction of r f 
in 1920, the absence of a central machinery having both power and oVr? S 
-to guide, stimulate and co-ordinate research in the provinces une i V 
felt. The Royal Commission of Agriculture emphasized the si.nrr'^ 
necessity for continuous research and elaborated an all-India machinervf-J e 
its co-ordination. The Commission said “an organisation for acricuUur u 
progress not based on research is merely a house built on sand ” Th 
machinery devised by the Commission was the I tv. hartal Council of I * 
cultural Research formed in 1929. It is composed of two bodies ^ C)\’~ 
i.c. the Advisory Board consisting of experts representing the province^ 
the Constituent States, the Universities and scientific bodies and the serot d* 
body known as Governing Body. This is composed of the minister f 
Agriculture from provinces and States, representatives of Central Lcp- 5 
lature and commercial federations. This body is responsible for the ircneM 
policy and the financial administration. ^ ual 

Another important development of the Agricultural Comfrdcc* . ’ 
recommendation is the establishment of the Central / ,-i iUural AT l ? 7* 
ing Department in 1935 for (1) grading and standardisation of i * 
(2) establishment of regulated markets, (3) organisation of pro( i roc n< ; ts * 
bulking produce and disposing of them, (4 » improvement in r UG ? rs ^ or 
munications and provisions of subsidiary roads. The Agricultn l I r> com ~ 
(grading and marketing) Act was passed in 1937 providin f or \V. * rot J?ce 
and marketing certain articles of agricultural produce. Un i c 2 ra <hng 
commodities have been brought under the operation of thi a°. no ~ W 
graded products bear the seat “ Agmurk ”. Vct * These 

There are also Indian Central Committees on jute, cotton \ 
to assist in the improvement and development of the m-nt? * CCO ’ tc * 
marketing these products and all matter incidental thereto UC * lou a:h * 
Crop S-asoa*—There are two well-marked agricultural 
First crop begins with the commencement ot monsoon nn \ S ° ns , m India, 
in autumn. Tl>is is known as kharif crop. The sernn i ^ 1S ‘ arv csted 
the autumn .ml is harvested spring. This, is known bcgins ' m 

mainly applies to Northern India ^aoi crop . This 

Principal Kharif crops are—wheat, rice akwar 1 • 
etc. Principal Rabi crops are wheat, barlev 'li 1 Jra > ™aiz e , cotton 
mustard. But in Southern India, die Kharli nr P J j lmseed > rancsml 


. , - -*fiarij or Rnl->t *3 

no distinction, because of the absence of .. ny rnarl- ?i rops ! lav, ‘ 


various seasons. 


r apcseed ancf 
narked distinction 1 b Gtically 

Leading Crops of India —Crops of India nnv ho t 
(l) Food Crops such as (a) Rice. (b) Wheat f p ^ ,c 1 as foil. vs --- 
(f> r«scs a^d Grams, (/) Sugarcane, (g) Spices \2Pfl. (d \ MHfc'ts, 

(b) Silk, (c) Ilemp and Flax. (3) Oilseeds— (a) Linseed ! 

(c) Rape, (d) Groundnut, (e) Cncoanut, (/) Cr.sto- V • 1 c^ Ustar, k 

r)r Dn /i\ r- ld 1 Bevera ucs—(a) Poppy, (b) Tobacco’ fs 

(J) Cmcbona, ( g ) Indigo. ic) Tea - (d) 

( 1 1. IW ,s the leading crop of India and occupies 3f> „ 

°l V cultivated area of India. Southern and north-eastern w cent * 
L‘oSwi ?f n e 1 is *eherally regarded as winter crop bSn* 
hanested m December and January. Rice is a special crop of n, 

ul °nsoott 
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Sufficiently high temperature, high rainfall and fertile 
■pI'iiHs arc necessary for the growth of the crop. It is sown m the momns 
of May to August. There are two other varieties of comparatively smau 
importance, namely, autumn rice and summer rice. Autumn rice is so, 

• in May and June and harvested in September, and summer rice is sown 
in January and February and harvested in May and June. India pio 
duces more than 50 per, cent, of world’s total production of nee. I 
total area under rice cultivation in India fluctuates around /a mini 
.acres with a yield of about 25 million tons. 

It is grown in West and East Bengals, Madras, Bihar, United! 
vinces, Central Provinces and Orissa. Despite her large output, India 
not self-sufficient in regard to her rice requirements. , 

Wheat which is a rabi (spring) crop in India is sown from 
to December and is harvested from March to May. It stands next 
rice in importance. Northern India is the home of wheat It is a supw 
food of the people in the Punjab, U P. and N W. F Province^ Ind^ 

produces about one-tenth of worlds wheat vhcat 0 f P Europe 

species grown in India, one 01 these being normal biead %vhcat ot Europe 
and he o.,,er so-called ‘marcoiu wheat. It is grown jn Punjab (East & 
Vci United Provinces. CP.. Bombay and N. W. F. Provinces The 

.annual outturn is about 10 million tons. It is also grown in the Indian 
S tatcs ,,{ Central India, Gwalior State. Punjab States, Rajputana States. 
Two-thirds of the Indian production of wheat is from United Provinces 

and the Punjab (East & West). . , 

Sugarcane— The northern provinces of India are responsible for 
97 per cert of the total fane-production of India. The chief pro ving 
provinces are—U.P., East Punjab, Bihar, Orissa, Madras, Bombay and 1 
Assam. 0. the total sugar produced, IIP. accounts for -55 per cent, 
Bengal 12 per cent., Bihar 10 per cent., Punjab 6 per cent, and Madras 

7 ^aS'is chiefly grown in U,P. and Berar. United Provinces is the 

predominent barley growing area in India. «• ir , n : n i,, : n 

Spices are of numerous varieties grown throughout India :■ c v 

extreme south but certain varieties are cultivated every where. ' 
•spices arc pepper (grown in .Bengal. Malabar, . Coorg, Lanai a <u * 
Travancorc Chillies (in Bengal, Madras and Bombay); Gutter yj 
l' rtbay, Bengal, L T .P. nad Madras ) ; Cardamom (in the forsets of Souther 
ard Western India, Mysore, Madras, Travancore and Canara) ; betclw 1 ' 
(in Bengal and S. India) ; Cinnamon (in Western Ghats of S. India)- 
Millets: Jo:var (in Madras called cholam) and Bajra are L N ° 
varieties of millets and they constitute an important group of food crops 
for masses of Madras, Deccan, Hyderabad. Bajra is a kharif crop vrtnjf 
jmoar is a khatif as well as rabi crop. Bajra is small pearly grain a nC 
makes a nutritious unleavened bread. There are other species of millets* 
one of importance is ragi with forked 1 bead and small grain, also mai^ 
.'and barley. Maize (Makai or Bum) Is rich ni itter and 

-aik; contain* more proteins when ripe than any other common cereal. The 
leading provinces of millets are Bombay, Madras, C.P. and U.P- am 

Punjab. m . 

Pulses —There are many kinds in India and they play an important 
role in nutrition and help to t ilance the diet. These pulses are often grown 
mixed with cereals. Tilt common grams (chana^ chholq etc.) is perhaps 
the most widely grown pulse i:i India. Bihar, United Provinces, Punjab 


mtSTfiy 
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tvtMv .ccppguoiw areas of C.P. constitute the greatest grain-producing 
zon*Tdt India. Other varieties are khesari, masur, moog, mattar mashkalai . 

Drugs & Beverages — Tobacco — About 40 per cent, of the 
tity of tobacco produced in the world grows in India. 


total quan- 


Poppy is grown in the following places—Bihar, U.P., Indian States. 
U1 indore, Gwalior, Bhopal and Mewar. It is a government monopoly. 

Cinchona is mainly grown on the government plantations of Nilgiri 
Hills and Darjeeling. 

fJcmp or ganja yields three distinct substances—(1) bhang , (2) charas 
and (3) ganja. These are narcotic substances grown in Bihar, Bengal, 
Malabar coast. Hemp is also used as fibre; as a hbre, it is grown in 
Bombay C.P., U.P. and Madras. 

Tear —India next to China, is the largest producer of tea in the world. 
Indian tea is mainly grown in Assam and West Bengal. South India is 
aho a growing producer of Indian; tea. Assam produces more than 50 p.c. 
of Indian tea. The districts of Darjeeling arm Jaipaiguri are the main 
producers of West Bengal tea. The major portion or South Indian tea 
comes from Travancore and Mysore. , 1 , * ea plantations in. 

India are on hill slope* between 2,000 and 5,Oh.) tt. above sea level. India 
produces black tea only. The various interest, ot the industry arc now 
controlled* by. four sets of bodies— India 1 ^Market Expansion Board, 
India Tea licensing Committee , t lea Asso.iations of Northern and 

lea district Labour 


menu lea ^Licensing vAm»n»»vv, -- . 

Southern India and in respect of Northern Ind.a, the I e 

Associations. 

Coffee is sown and transplanted in rainy season. The harvesting 
period is from October to January, i hi.-, industry is contined to Southern 
India comprising Madras Presidency, Coorg and the States of Mysore 

cent. 


India comprising 
Travancore and Cochin. 


50 


Travancore and Cocnm. Mysore iiroduws about ^ per cent, of 'total 
Indian coHce. India Coffee > . ’ r ° *p r the creation 

fund to be expended by a committee or the promotion of cultivation 
manufacture and sale of Indian coffee. 

Fibres — Cotton -India is the second largest''producer of cotton in n, 

, ,-,rld. Cotton holds the first place among the commercial crons of J 
Tliinigh it is a dry region crop it grows into dry region of Bombav o i 
also in the moist province of Bengal. I he tola’ area under - > 

varies from 18 to 24 million acres. The. leading provinces , COtton m . Ind «r 
duction are Bombay. C.P.. Berar, Punjab, Madras Bengal as r rCgar , di pro ' 
Kajputana. Half of the total area is confined in Bombay"and lndia >- 

Hemp is another fibrous plant grown in India u"- Crai ' 

L'.T., Bengal and Bombay, It is largely utilized fm- Vi Rrown Cl*., 
coradge and canvas. l ,c production of 

Jute is autumn crop, being sown from March to Mav 
in August and September. It is practically a monopoly of' f”i la . rv , c . s . tei ' 
Bengal. The importance of Jute can be gathered from tiie fact in 
forms about 20 to 25 per cent, of the exports from the whole of t , • U 

Silk —Mysore is responsible for two-thirds of total output of 'oj‘' • 
India. In Kashmir, silk is a state monopoly. The chief area of M„*i tn 
silk are the (I) districts of Murshidabad, Malda, Rajsbuhi and P.iVi!" v ' 
in Bengal, (2) Dehra Dun and Pertahgarli in U.P., (3) Kohat, r Cs ’’ lu,iv 
Cuirdaspur in Punjab and Kashmir. 7War silk is available in Quit V ’ 
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^nd Central Provinces. Eri Silk grows in Rangpur, Bogt„ 

, Jalpaiguri (W. Bengal) & Assam; Mtiga Silk in Assam, Manipur. 


iSL 


Oil Seeds -India is one of the world’s largest producer of oil-seeds. 
She leads the world in the production of groundnut and is second only 
to Argentina for linseed. She is also a substantial producer of castor, 
rape and mustard seed. 

(a) Linseed is a rabi (spring) crop, being sown from August to 

October and harvested from January to* April. It is used in the manu¬ 
facture of paints, printing ink, floor cloth, etc. It is abundantly grown 
in C.P., Bihar, Orissa and U.P., Bombay and Bengal. . 

(b) Rape and Mustard are also rabi (spring) crops. Mustard oil is 

favourite edible oil of Northern India. It is grown in Bengal, Punjab, 
Bchar and U.P. - 

(c) Scsamum is mainly autumn crop, being generally sown from -Vlay 
to July and harvested from October to December. Used tor making 
margarine, soap and burning oil. Principal growers are C.l • •» 

PUnJ ( a <i) a ctlrS'd is the virtual monopoly of India and is principally 
Town in Nizam’s Dominions, Central Provinces, Bombay aid Madras. 

uLcronudnut- India octuple, first olace among the producers o 
'Mildnut in ilic world. It is principally grown m Madras Bombay and 
CP and Hyderabad. Madras, accounts for /I per cent, ot the crop. 

(j) In Colton Seed production India occupies the second place in the 
world, the first being U.S.A. The annual average production is about 
2*6 million tons. The cotton seed oil is used as a edible oil and as 
adulterant and numerous things. 

(g) Coconut—m ost important function of cocoanut palm is to yield the 
nut used as food as well as a derivative of vegetable oil. Cocoanut oil is 
also the best oil for making soaps. Cocoanut oil is a good illuminant and 
cocoanut stearine is used in some kinds oi* candles. Other cocoanut palm 
products are coir, oil cake, shell charcoal. Malabar and Coromandel coasts 
are the seats of cocoanut* industry. The best cocoanut industry is known 
as ‘Cochin oil. It is principally grown in Madras, Iravancore, Cochin and 
My - ore and also in small proportion in Bengal and Bombay. 


Agricultural Production 

A—Pood and Leverage 



Rice 

Wheat 

Raw Sugar 

Gur 

Tea 

(Million 

Coffee 

Cured 

(Million 

1939 

(000 tons) 

(000 tons) 

(000 tons) 

lbs.) 

lbs.) 

.. 23,950 

9,963 

3,387 

443 

60 

1940 

.. 25,715 

10,767 

4,6c 1 
5,794 

464 

35 

1941 

.. 22,129 

10.027 

501 

32 

1942 

.. 25,331 

10,037 

4,371 

564 

40 

1943 

.. 24,876 

11,032 

5,076 

574 

36 

1944 

.. 30,641 

9,741 

5,8J« 

511 

39 

1943 

.. 28,162 

10,551 

5,481 

,575 

39 

1916 

.. 26,672 

9,038 

5,416 

, f 

56 

1947 

.. 28,141 

7,788 

5,5”6 
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1939 


B — Non-Food 

Cotton Jute 

(000 bales (000 bales 
of 400 lbs.) of 400 lbs.) 

.. 5,051 9,738 

Others 
Oil seeds 
(.000 tons) 
1,872 

1940 


.. 4,909 

13 172 

2,094 

1941 


.. 6,080 

5,460 

2,075 

1942 


.. 6,223 

9,047 

1,955 

1943 


.. 4,702 

6,990 

2,084 

1944 


.. 5,259 

6,189 

1,889 

1945 


.. 3,580 

7,7° 1 

1,950 

1946 


.. 3,530 

5.352 

1,793 

1947 


.. 3,566 

1,658 

1,816 


<§L 


2'obacco 

(000 tons) 
491 
476 
468 
491 
431 
376 
405 
424 


Area accord¬ 
ing to village 
papers 
Area under 
forest 
Area not 
available for 


Cla 

1939-40 

401,776 

62,677 


cultivation 

62,510 

Other unculti- 


vable land ex¬ 


cising current 


fallows .. 

70,650 

Fallow lands 

36,846 

Nci Area 


sown 

169,093 

Irrigated 


Area 

37,526 


;sificatk»n of Area (Indian Union) 

1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943 44 1944-45 1945-46 

401,929 401,963 403,215 403,033 402,698 403,044 

o2,8o9 62,973 62,812 02,666 62,128 62,491 

63,151 63,002 62,924 62,869 62,448 ' 62,413 


69,388 

35,201 

171,320 

38,270 


69,205 69,439 68,937 fiSl’R 

S5.7--S 35,318 33.89, §556 

171,055 171,877 173,828 ,73,086 

38,360 36,817 37,538 38,277 3^228 


CATTLE IN INDIA 


Importance of Cattle in India C attic plays a t imnnt-ti,,* , 
sur.il economy of India. In all agricultural operation** M ro . e ! n ,V >C 
able to Indian farmers. The valu._ of hides, bones h*, f° XCU , ’“dispens- 
of considerable economic importance. The contribn , , horns is -‘Iso 

to the economy of India is estimated to be R s . 19 000 Mr catllc w *'alth 
India contains more cat; c than any other coum--. ■ 1 s annila ‘ly. 

commands a third of the worlds stock of bovincs. it ; m ,. Wof ld. It, 
ral purposes such as ploughl 1 pulling . ' Us ud in 

cattle are of inferior quality because there is indiscriminate breed" 1 ilK ' ,un 
majority ot them do not possess characteristics of any breed TheA UuJ a 
tural Research Institute has recently undertaken to build up peu’ifcie 8 J? fcul * 
of Indian cattje. Moreover many young cows and young buffalo ,‘ lt r ^ s 
slaughtered when they go dry because ot lucrative prices offered f 0 CS aiL ‘ 
and for other economic reasons. The Agricultural marketing depart Pni 
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jgestecl that indiscriminate slaughter of such cattle should M _ 
vemea by legislation and that cattle salvage stations should be establishes 
in big towns throughout India to take in such cows and buffaloes when they 

have been rejected by city milkmen. . ... ,. . Tf ic . 

The most important cattle-rearing region is in die_ north-west. it is 
a belt of land extending from Kathiawar through Rajputana and the 
Punjab to Kashmir. The finest animal is bred in Gujerat. Other areas 
where cattle is reared are the Malwa plateau and the northern Madras. 
Sheep and goats are reared in largest numbers among the mountains o 
Kashmir and on the dry pastures of the Punjab and the Deccan H-'lL. 
Camels are also used in Rajputana, Sind and other places as beasts o 
burden. Elephants are also used for work in Assam. But thOositioii^ 
Indian cattle has not improved due to the following causes. tlj KPlH 
of orthodox Hindus to destroy old, diseased cows on religious 
(2) Lack of food, (3) Proper breeding, (4) Wait of 
(5) Unscientific method of rearing animals and (6) Want of cross-hree k- 

*4? Bff&Sss 

one-L)Urth C aiid ^three-fifth respectively of total recorded oxen and b-maioes 

population of the world. ,. , ls n f ca ttle. for draught.or milk 

Csuk brcd.--Ind.a ’folLw^g varieties are the best-/W 

7l>Jmab) //oW^ (Punjab) Kankrej (Gujarat), AmrUnwha! (Mysore) 
i-.‘ ; /(’vnird India). The following ;.re famous for milk —Red Su-Jt 
(Sindh), Sahiwal (Punjab), Gir (Katluawar) Onyolc (Madras). I lie 
A erage milking capacity of Indian cow is only 525 lb. for the whole year, 
i* f ( i7.. Sahiwal variety can produce 6,000 to 7,000 lb. m a year. . 

Indian buffalo is superior to Indian cow. The best known buffaloes 
are of Punjab, Jafferbadi buffaloes of Kathiawar and the Surt. and 
Pandharpuri buffaloes of the Bombay Presidency. b f h 

Another cattle wealth ot India is sheep 0 °f v ,ooT 

•" tjrsxcisz a ar 

f« .ind is Coimbatore. Mysore, large portion of Deccan, Rajputana, unj< - 
(both West mid East), Bihar and Bengal. Bengal and Patna sheep L 
jibtc- i r tluir good yield of wool and fatty mutton. The DelhiTlausi oi 
the Tuttygliur sheep are the finest aid the largest animals in India. 

India's goats number about 58 millions ! 39 millions are 

Indian sub-continent arid 19 millions in Indian States. Goats are prized io r 
their meat and milk. Goat contributes only 3 p.c. oi the total milk suppl) 

'‘p^s —Indian pigs belong to two principal species namely Indian wild 
hoar iouhd throughout India and pigmy hog in the l orests at the base of 
the Himalayas in Nepal Sikkitn and Bhutan. Bigs are useful for bristles, 
land, meat (pork, ham, bacon) and skin. 

Horses arc mainly used for transport. I h-' K .nawar breed of horses 


kn 


M 


vn as 


die iiidnuv tiov.v.1 I'm * - 

kathi is famous for its great powers an) endurance. I he 


iniatta 


nauu is Tamous iui ub y r . . , 

pony, the little Gujarati and Birnthadi of the Deccan are also 
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n.q,u£X The ponies of Manipur are. regarded as the best in India Bhirffa 
ris also famous for powers of endurance and weight-carrvirwr •; 

Animal Product -Besides animal products of milk ^ and w ? !u' 

principal ammal products of India are blood bones, horns * r thC 
tallow, and hides and skins. Bones are used as manure and for mamf 0 ^ 
ture of buttons, handles, toys, glue and as a source of superohn^,* 
Supply of horns comes from U.P., Punjab, Madras and Bengal 
toys, manure, glue, gelatine, etc., arc made by horns. Ivory is used f 
the manufacture of ivory goods, bones and teeth. The supply come* <vl° r 
Assam, Western Ghats and Mysore. Tallow is derived 7rom the^o? 

of beef, mutton and goats. It’s principal uses are as an adulterant lubricant 
and illuminant and in the manufacture of soaps and candle*. * ^ 

Provincial Distribution— The largest number of oxen is found in tl 

United Provinces which possesses 23*0 million head or nearly 14 « c c 

the total for the country. This is closely followed by Bengal where \h °* 
are nearly 22*6 million oxen or approximately 13-6 p.c. ; Madras Q./ r ° 
of the total. For Buffaloes: U.P.—9*3 million or 29 p.c.- Pnmnk’ C ’ 

6-92 million or 13-2 p.c.; Madras— 6*1 million or 13 p.c/* 

1*1 million or 2*3 p.c. of total buffaloes in India. 

Density of Cattle Population — The densities of oxen per 10 acre f 

cultivated area, per 100 persons and per square mile of the countrv ° ■ ° T 

whole are 4343 and 106 heads repectively. The all-India avera©-*; "r 
density of buffaloes works out to 12) 12, and 30 respectively * ^ °- 

Trade in Cattle— Bengal is the principal importer, followed* hv P t 
U.P. and Bihar. The main exporting province in order of ™ 0 .™ - > 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa. eri ^ 

Effect of Partition-The partition of the country has aff 
cattle conomy adversely. It is estimated that India is left with . our 

cattle and 40,713,000 buffaloes and per capita milk consume V0 1’ 000 
reduced from 7 ozs. to 5 ozs. India has also lost three of tin* v 
of cattle— Red Sittdhi Sahiwal and Thcrparkar . L Dcst breeds 

Cattle in Br. India 

Buffaloes 

( 000 .) 

17,967 
18,849 
19,080 
19,436 
20,420 
18,995 



Bull & Bullocks 

Coins 


K (000) 

(000) 

1920-21 

.. 46,569 

35,795 

1924-25 

.. 48.558 

36,433 

1928-29 

.. 48,650 

36,484 

1932-33 

.. 48,988 • 

36,518 

1936-37 

.. 48,563 

36.936 

1940-41 

. . 46,855 

36,445 


Shceb 

( 000 ) 

22,023 

23,140 

22,987 

25,117 

23,754 

28,520 


Gnats 

( 000 ) 

24,045 

38,982 

37,223 

35.249 

36.249 
39,254 


FORESTS IN INDIA 

Forest Wealth of India— The forests in India nta 

the country’s agricultural and economic -levclo,,^ \ nipo ^ nt Part i u 
cover nearly 155,000 square miles, about 25 p.c. of the tot-n 1 l0l 'ests 
area nearly 50,000 sq. miles is private forest and of 1 ’«is 

sq. miles, about 90,000 sq. miles are managed by the Provinrin'^ J^O.OOQ 
,• orest Departments and the rest being controlled by oth<. r' ru. 3 ' 1 ^ ^ tr,tc 
f_ u< (mclv.yets. India contains an infinite variety of tvncs ' 'i 1 trn ents 
vegetation, governed by the variations in climate, soil, elevation and*° rcst 


misr/fy 
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__ £ eic TnrlW are a source of considerable \yeaim. 

local factors. The forests of I - als0 yield large quantities of 

'[hey yield valuable t ^ h * , ce 0 f Indian economic forest products 

wS Zf r Uh »-.t ,.o b=_a S5 d ; »«rdy m 

terms of money, timber extre mes ot the fiercest climate 

land serves other ends, y S 6. - WO rld’s heaviest rainfall, 

in the world and break g • . ,, _/n Arid forests containing 

o«.X, o, 

ssjsra 

Firs:, protective forests, those which .ire >«* > form a source of 

,J1 erosion and floods; ^cor.Uy.t^v^s,^ ^ , y fuel> 
revenue t<> ;■ ■.vci nm>. nt « ' O/ . . p our lhly, pasture land, which are 
fodde. nil timber to local popt « jon^^ D ,. partmen t for convenience. 

not gricny feres:* ^‘ dassE ^Reserve forests, Protected forests 
h ores'-s arc aihe J ^ ^ forcsts ^ is strict control of forest 

■'"-r,. h^nro[ect4 'forests the local villagers usually have rights of 

omcers, m protect h ^ recorded ^d supervised by 

In * • unclassified forests, there is no systematic 

attempt at their management forestry service and of a scientific 

Forest Service —The foundation of, forestry servux * nf 


Forest Se, vice-The foundation “ "‘^(^^T^Genertl of Forcsts 
forest policy was laid in 1865, when the • , j in j 3tercd by the Central 

was appointed. The forestry wa at fi s The Central Govern- 

Covenunent but now by Provincial Governments It* „ . .. 


Government but now by Provincial Governments. d Cciural 

.-icnt still however retains an Inspector-General of Forcsts anu 

Research Institute at D-.hra Dun. Tndian Forest Service 

The Forest Service comprises four branches—QJ Indian r ores 
( 2) Indian Forest Engineering Service, (3) Provincial Forest Spruce, 
( !) Subordinate Forest Service. , . , t •. t u r^ct 

Forest conservancy is impossible unless backed by suitable U » 
T^r^islation. The first piece of forest legislation to be enacted was r ore 
1865. This empowered local governments to frame rules for inc 
management and preservation of government forests to be notified a:; siu 
by them. This act was replaced by the Indian I orest Act of 1878. lhe 
new Act provided for the constitution of reserved forests and presence 

penalties for forest officers. _ • , . . t1 

Forest Education—The Forest Research Institute mid colleges, Dehra 
Dun, devoid to forest research, improved utilisation of forest researches 
and education in forestry, was originally founded m 18o7 as the Forest 
School; The Institute has developed into a large institution of inter¬ 
nal) ,nai repute under the control of the \finistry 01 Agriculture. 


’n ilia's Forest Product* 


<jor pi . 'ducts of the Indian forcsts f arc 
,; n0 r products are essential oils, dyeing and 


and fuel woods, and 
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- „ substances, gums and resins, lac, beewax and Iio- ev rtr ’rh» 

principal varieties of timber is Sal, Teak or Saga:, Jarool. Deodar <r 
Toon. The important tree- of commercial importance are < W-' ‘ ift 00 ’ 
Sim '"’ *•* »“*"* **•> Ncc,„. Palas, £* J3| 

Oil trees are Chan Jan or sandal-wood found in southern India. (,, 
Coorg, Western Ghats, Nilgiris). The oil is also extracted from 
ajid nuts of various other trees such as Chalnugra, Satinwood, Cr olo -l 
Ptnc, Deodar , Kusim, Ncem, Mohua, Garjan. roto.i. 


Pin 


only 


The gum and resin yielding trees of India are Babvl Catchu On/ 
iiw. Mango and Banyan. AsofocdUa or hmg is available in Kashmir 


Timber is used for railway sleepers, furniture and building nuroo^c 
The principal varieties are Sal, Teak The Sal is available in 
forests at the foot of Himalayas and 'he tropical forests of CVntni t 
T eak is obtained in Chanda district of C.P., North 
Hills, lravancore and also in Orissa, Bengal, Bombay and Eastern Si ♦ 1 
•and Berar. states. 


Jarool is employed for making cheap classes of furniture It is f \ 

mainly in Assam, East and West Bengal, and is also found in lonn * 

_‘ • nr,. - . .- r*. - vmotanagnur. 


Deodar grow* in Western Himalayas. It is extensively \ 
railway sleepers, also for bridge work and hotise-building . 15 

It comes mainly from forests of Punjab, Kashmir, * )C curving 


curving. 


Sissoo is used for agricultural implements, frames of carr* 
building, furniture and wood-c:i r ving. - ia ges, boat- 

Toon or Indian ntahogany is used for furniture Wnr . i 

iiiid ran, mnlrincr f CarvinCT. lv>uf 


lay^s. 


<md canc making. -carving, boat 

Oak is available in Eastern Himalayas, Ivhasia Hills - 
It is used for building s agricultural implements, axc-handlc ^ ^ ^ Ian T iur « 
Rosewood is found in various places from Nepal to Tra 
used extensively for furniture, cabinet-work, knees of v Z-/ ancor: r f t is 
implements, combs, ornamental articles, finely carved chairs aRllcultllra l 
Satinwood is'found in the dry forests of Circars V ^ ^ tu ^ eS; 
Kamatak and is common in Satpura range. K is 1 ’ Av ? nkan > Deccan and 
work, icture frames, furniture etc. s ai Sclv used for cabinet 

Indian Blue Pin: is grown extensively l n 4 
It is used for planking, doors, windows anH r; * • tem Perate Himal-n 
Fir is grown in outer Himalayas the P • 1 \ Ure ‘ boxes 
,.S«I for packing cases, crates, shingles, board* ^ aiul Kashmir u 
To bill tree grows m Western India anH P 1 er 
agricultural implements. ,s used for a ]| t 

Sundc.ri is available in the deltaic region r, ' ° rniS ° f 

Sundcrbans and in the coasts of Orissa. Jam ^ fef* 1 - Particularly in 
employed for building purposes and agricultural w 0r ]J trees «« laid® 
Canes and Bamboos are extensively found in T a . ( „ 

Bhutan Assam Bengal, Central Provinces. Dcccm^nb^ 1 ’ Sikkim 

manda! Coast. Cane is used for basket works, natebSdfc’ 

and m the manufacture of paper. lklng st *ks, , 

,ntsses arc generally used for fodder for the cattle 
used for paper making. - - Cttlue - 


and 


unjh grass growing in ilT parts^ o^T » 

ln <ll; 1 . an( ji 


WHIST# 
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kiting, sheeting, lace, net, cordage,^ g,^ produced from an 

. Lac is an important Indian forest piodutt. «« I produced 

insect which secretes its larvae on The principal 

throughout the warm trop.cal areas ^ot g*Vj9 1 ^ ni> Sind and* Gujrat. 

extensively'used W -.“is. *** 

mserl in cSes, foundry moulding calico pnn.mg and medremc. It 

«> * ** - m 

Catechu, Sal, Pine, Mango and Banyan. 

Forests in Indian Sub-continent 

Area under 
Forests 
(ooo Acres) 

. 68.148 

68.112 

68.280 


1920-21 

1924-25 

1928-29 

1932-33 

1936-37 


Aren under 
Forests 
(ooo Acres) 
. 66,357 
. 66.835 
. 66.794 
. 66,631 

. 67,163 


Proportion of 
Forests to 
Whole Area 

13 % 1938-39 

13 % 1939-40 

13 % 1940-41 


1941-42 


68,336 


Proportion of 
Forests to 
IVhole Area 
13 % 

13% 

13% 

13% 


1921-22 

1924-25 

1928-29 


Timber & 
Fuel 

(000 cu. ft.) 
. 216,213 
. 152,249 
. 262,037 


1932-33 

1936-37 

1940-41 


India 

Timber & 
Fuel 

(000 cu. ft.) 
223.305 
258.277 
306,478 


Minor 
Produce 
(000 cu. ft.) 
1,03,73 
1,00.99 * 
1,25,11 


13 % 

13% 

Oat-turn Forests in Br. 

M inor 
Produce 
(000 cu. ft) 

1,26,19 
1.27,35 
1,35.24 

Forests of India 

1 India has about 155,000 sq. miles of forest or 25 l‘ cl cen 0 
^^‘“.sTSntr'e rn'i'lchra Dun is probably the largest of its kind 

in the world. . T 

3. Assam is the biggest forest province of India 

4. Annual production of timber in India is 220 million cubic k 

5. India enjoys a practical monopoly, of lac trade. 

6. India produces 4,000 varieties of different timber. 


DAIRY FARMING 


Tim Dairy industry in IniSa is in very infant stage. It is almost 
r cottage industr, confined to households. It has been estimated that total 
nS pfod«tion in India is 14 4 million tons, of which 3 p.0. rs con- 

^"india'Ts ?”y bad<wa‘rd ! in a'Sihusbandry. though she has the largest 
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cfpmtfnate breeding and a majority of them do not possess cl 

of any one breed. "I be Agricultural Research Institute has 
recently undertaken to bu(ld up-pedigree herds of Indian cattle. For this 
purpose, cows attaining a Standard of milk yield of 6,000 lbs. or more per 
lactation and satisfying other criteria are maintained, surplus cattle being 
from time to time sold either by .public auction or on the recommendation 
of provincial Agricultural Departments. For economic reasons and parti¬ 
cularly because of the fact that lucrative prices are offered in towns, many 
young cows and buffaloes are slaughtered when they go dry. The Central 
Agricultural Marketing Department has suggested that indiscriminate 
slaughter of such cattle should be prevented by legislation. 

The average milking capacity of the Indian cow is very poor indeed. 

It is 525 pounds for the whole’ year. But there is a great possibility of 
increase as the special herds of caws of the Sahiwal breed have produced 
as much as 6,600 to 7,744 pounds. 

The Indian buffalo is > superior Mo the Indian cow as a milk producer, 
its annual performance being *1.270 lbs. as against 525 lbs. of the cow 
The butter-fat in the milk of the Indian cow is 5 p.c., as against English 
cow's 3*8 p.c., in the buffalo it is 8 p.c. . 

Dr. Ackroyd, the nutritional expert with the Government of India says 
“the milk of Indian cows contains 25 per cent to 50 per cent more fat 
than that of European cows, while buffaloes milk contains more than 
twice as much. The higher fat content of milk produced in India com¬ 
pensates to some small extent for the low yiekls pei milking animal.” 

Average daily per capita milk consumption in India has been estimated 
from 5*8 oz. to* 10 oz. Sind is highest with 18 oz. p er capita , followed 
by the Punjab with 15*2 Qz., Bombay U. P. N. W. F. p. ^° U0Wed 
7-0 oz. per capita ; C.P. and Assam 1;8 and 1-3 oz. p cr capita . 

Less than one-third of the total nnlk supply is consumed 

of fresh liquid milk. ... , , 

Bulk of milk sunplv of the country is produced in rural nr,- * 

The principal centres of ghee arc Khurja, Aligarh, Hathra* SwLi 
had, Eta wall and Ballmh in U.IV Darbhanga, Dmarore and Lakliisan^ 
Bihar and Gun'pr in Madras. d msarai 11 

Indian Dairy Science As, ociaHon-was formed in 1948 with tl i • 
of advancing the cause of the science of dairying in India hv ™ i-°. ect 

and unifying the activities of dairy scientists in the conn* J ( 
advancement of nation’s dairy industry. tr ^ towards rapid 

Indian Dairy Coun-il—has been inaugurated in Um 
promotion and safeguarding the interests' of the H-’ the object of 

It is a common platform on which representative nf V ,n !' ustr y in India 
the milk industry, such as'producers, consumers trad * v ’5 nous interests of 
meet together for develbping it on sound and econ,w * technicians eould 
Diary !n,titu‘ e -There ’ is an Institute of'S , f 00 ting. 

Dairying at Bangalore where are given 2 years’ Husbandry and 
Dairying. > v s couries for diploma 

Ghee Production in India-The annual production of epa 
Dominion is estimated at one-croye and fifteen lakh maunds i r ‘ 1 1 ? Indian 
it \yas in undivided India ten years ago. In order of important . vvbri t 
ghee-producing' areas are Punjab, ,U.P. Madras and Bihar wi f:, the maia 
for 15-7, 13-8, 9-8 and 5-4 of the total production resp^tiS " C ^ unt 

y% Thus 


Bihar 
in the form 


in 


mtSTffy 
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-ths of the ghee production is concentrated in Noithcnr 
Western India and the remaining two-fifths is scattered m the rest 
the country Taking the country as a whole, India produces 8-J maunds 
T£S% square mile, 21-4 maunds per village and 3-6 niaundsfor 
100 persons The annual per capita consumption of ghee m India is 
highest in Gwalior and Sind with 15-5 and 11*2 seers respectively and 
the lowest in Hyderabad and Bengal with 1-1 and 1-3 seers respectively. 
Of the total ghee production nearly 30 p.c. is retained by the produ-. - 
for domestic consumption and 70 p.c. is marketed. , 

India imports about 66,000 maunds of ghee mostly by land trontier 
rout'-s from Nepal. India also exports about 66000 maunds or ghee ^ 
the Straits Settlements, Burma, Federated Malaya States and Africa (From 
Ghee Marketing Report of the Government of India 1948). ,, 

Ghee Adulteration -With a view to distinguish genuine uom am ter 
-red alter the Goverame.n of India have been developing an organisation 01 
MS andmarkinp of „cui„ 5 ■*,. . The 

its work in 1938 and its mark is now known as Aua.ru k. n m/ ti.o 
amount of agamarked ghee was fxurt 1^^'“^ertifie.! agamarkedgl.ee 
clear when we see that this - T'Zinc-'' in the country. On au 

constitutes only 2-2 per cent of the B* . • ^ f or cvcr v 550 maunds 

ay -rage only one ExjwrienUe «« shown, g. ncrally speak!.; * 

™ «*** to be adulterated. 

' ' At present the grading under the Agamark is voluntary. . 

Plan for incre-Mtif; Milk Production -A Five year plan tor increasing 
milk production lias been prepared by the Diary Development Advise 1 of 
Ministry of Agricultural) milk-cum-bull production farms (2) 
onall holder milk production farms, (3) colonisation of dislodged nly 
cattle, (4) artificial insemination of cattle, (5) cross-breeding ut interior 
milch stock, (6) cooperative milk union, (7) cooperative .rural creameries* 
(ghee) and (8) increased production of green foader and silage. 


FISHERY IN INDIA 


Main Classes of Fisheries -1 here are two main classes ot fisherie^ i 
Inc! - inland ami Marine. The inland fisheries are further divided int 
Fresh-water ;«nd Estuarine. The fresh water sources are rivers, canais, 
tank-, and ponds and mo.^e of estuarine is delta area where riverfc meet 
the sea or 'he back water areas where sea runs into land; Marine hslicnr 
is divided into—foreshoiv, offshore and deep sea fisheries. 

There are great possibilities for fish development in our country. We 
have 3,200 miles of coast line, but we have touched a part of narrow >tnk 

5 to 10 miles only within sea, whereas, ii equipped properly, we coula 
reach out to greater depths and distances, at Icatt to the 100 fathom hne. 
At hr been estimated that in India we have been able to tap only o to 

6 per cent of the* entire fishablc marine area. We lave, however vr s 
resource inside our land borders. The inland fisheries, rivers, canals, 
irrigation channels, lakes, tanks, pond' and smnlai enclosed waters ai^ 
scat tiled throughout the country. Artificial ponds can be constructed o 

" Tii'd'Snsurfipf.ion of fresh sea fish is limited owing to an inadequate 
and uneconomic refrigeration. Approximately OJ i>er cent, of ea tisi< 


wnisr^ 
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Jie consumer as dried and salted. TF re are no suitable metier 
,^ktion and dehydration of fish in India. 

The annual production of fish in India is about 17 million maunds 
of a total value of Rs. 105 million. Fresh water sources at present produ-e 
about one-third of the total fish production in India, thtc sea water sources 
producing the remaining two-thirds. 


There is practically no imports of raw fish into India. Considerable 
quantities of dried and canned fish and fish by-products such a:, cod liver 
oil and manures valued at Rs. 16 lakhs per annum are imported 
Appreciable quantities of sun-dried, salted and smoked fish are consumed 
in the country. The method of preservation by sun-drying is popular in 
Bengal, Travancore and Bombay. Only dun varieties of fish should be 
sun-dried. Over 65 p.c. of the production of salted or cured fish is con¬ 
centrated in Madras which has the largest number of fish curing yards 
There is also great possibility in India of the production of medicinal oil 
from shark livers and oily fish. 


Development of Fisheries Research —It is proposed to have a Central 
Fisheries Institute which will have four main stations (1) a static>n f or 
studying fish technology, methods of treatment, preservation, utilisation 
of bye-products, etc. It is proposed to locate this in Bombay. (2) ^ 
station for the study of inland fisheries with a sub-station or floating 
laboratory attached to it for estuarine worh. I his will be located in 
Bengali (3) The other two stations will be for marine fisheries one n 
: lie cast coast ot Mandapam and the other on the west coast r'.f i- ' 
(4) In addition to the four main stm.ons proposed, a chain ofhnL r 
biological stations is considered to be necessary all along the ! .* u i ry 
coast line. . c cxtc *tsivc 

Varieties of Fish— Calcutta gets its famous salt water fid, t 

... i~i mid ^nnrlf*rhnn»; curt-i ‘ H 


lihiul aim - i.. *>-•■*» ”• .rvmiiK nsn ot tn. ,11 > of 

specimens arc found in the lakes of the Kumaun hills country - Good 
Fish Products Be : dcs articles of food the foil 
—manures; oils from the livers of some’snort° UOWl |'S arc fi sh oroducts 
«** » «P «• «c, te SP 0 f' • as shark-iiv«“^ 

making various things; fins arc used for t i 1( . , „ , ln bshes a-e used for 
for glues and manuring purposes. lL Production of g] ues j )Q ^ 

Fish Centres —Bengal is self-sufficient retrarm„„ , 
of the population of both Bengals eat fish, p” ,1S l - More than so „ 
of Bengal is more than SO per cent of the total ^r) a /' r flsl1 Production 
ui Indian sub-continent and in money value fi ,j v ’ 3 * cr Reduction 

WT* W Eoratay ««* c, ”” cs ^ »« «nt ™ 

India depends for it s fish supply on rivers. Bombay . r "' f ' rs - f- 

Its hsli from the i„ ' .... , J aini °st ent;.. 


inland 
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(d all types of fish. Chip Lakes yields extremely taste 
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uldns is undoubtedly the most. ' important fishing trade centre of 
India and a large trade is carried on in sun-dried, salted and pickled nsh. 
Important fish trade centres are Calicut, Chingleput, Lellore, Nagapatam, 

C ° C nk^alin^ pVpuktion—Fish is eaten by nearly SO per cent of the 
nonuhtion It is ah important active food in Bengal, Orissa, Gujrat and 
noil- Brahmin population of Madras, but owing to the very liml !. ed h ^ u ^ 
no" more than a ‘chhalck' of .fish per head per week u. avatlable Jhc 
minimum needs of the fish-eating population is 2 chataks at an average 

3 d A c^parison-Japan produces 111 lbs. per 1 ’ cadp ^ an '' U,n ^ °^5 lbs! 
lbs. per head per annum, Denmark 63 lbs., U. IC. 49 lbs., U. S. A. 3o 
U. ,S. 5. R. 18 lbs. and India together with Iran and Burma only 5 

Marketing and Improvement —Following are recommeiidatioiis made at 
the Government of India Fisheries Conference held in l -k 

(1) Government should encot^P * r^ei^Tby" the° fishermln 

societies of fishermen to stop disparit> P 

and those paid by the consumers. an experimental measure, 

(2) Provincial Government^ g uptodate wholesale 

mui' r ° tlwir"cohtrol iffe Ities "like Calcutta, Bombay and 

Madras. ^ 0 £ f is f, being a highly perishable commodity, government 

-honld encourage private enterprise to.put up cold storage plants foi fish 
preservation, should encourage the use of insulated or refrigerated road 
vr.n and Central Government should provide refrigerated rail vans wherever 

necessary. " . 

(4) Refrigeration experts of Central Government should help provin¬ 
cial and State Governments in preparing suitable schemes for co d storage 
of fish (5) for quick transport of fish Government should popularise as 
motor carrier boats, encourage motor vans (6) high priorities f°t ie : 
transport of fish and fish fry by fast trains at concessional rates shouia 
be <nven. 

TPost War Plan— Fisheries are still largely # undeveloped. The primary 
factors in increasing fish supplies will be scientific, research, instruction 
i modern methods and the provision of better equipment and craft. The 
government Post War Plan proposes the establishment of a Central 
Jnsotute with • one section for Marine and another section for inland 
fisheries and for simultaneous development of the Fisheries Department 
m tije provinces. The Central Institute shall provide facilities for the 
training of personnel and conduct research and experimental work, while 
provinces should prepare and initiate small scale projects, such as fish 
breeding in ponds and canals, the provision ^ for cold storage facilities, 
improved and speedy transportation, marketing, the encouragement of 
d p Oration, canning and development of fish oil industry. 
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IRRIGATION IN INDIA 


Usefulness and Greatness of Indian Irrigation— Irrigation system in India 
is the largest in the world. Importance of Irrigation in India can easily 
he estimated when it is realised that agriculture maintains about nine- 
tenths of population in India and rainfall is unevenly distributed, precarious 
and uncertain in several parts of the country. 

India is fortunate in her immense resources in water and her .widc- 
soread waterways. 'But at present the hulk of this water runs in uncon¬ 
trolled Hoods, doing damage to life and property. Roughly 6% of the 
available water-wealth in India’s rivers is being utilized, the balance of 
damage to life and property through uncontrolled floods. Hence there is 
94 <7, running to waste and in its progress to th sea does incalculable 
immense scope for utilizing this water for irrigation purposes 

Irrigation in India was not introduced by the British. It had been 
practised in India from time immemorial. The grand Aiucut across 
Coleroon river in Tanjore was built by the Hindu Chola kings and the 
Mughal Emperors of Delhi. And within recent years development in this 
direction is almost phenomenal. 

Partition and Irrigation—' The partition of India into Indian Union and 
Pakistan has deprived India some of the biggest schemes of the world. 
The major Irrigation works in Sm one to Pakistan. 

Out of '14 million acre irrigated in the pp-partition Punjab, hardly 
3 millions lie in East Punjab. Thus out of tota area of 23 million acres 
in the East Punjab, only 3 million acres aie irri ated. 

Multi-purpose Schemes \Vhen India was partitioned, much of the 
magnificent irrigation works of the country fell , n Pakistan 
Still India is well-placed m respect of oveiall water resources ami 
power potential. It is increasingly .being realised that whilc a | and 

conceived for a single purpose like irrigation or flood control might not 
he an economic proposition, it might become a financially feasible 
and productive scheme if it included other purposes like power genera?, 
navigation etc. That constitutes the rationale 6f a multipurpose scW * 
The Central Government have already embarked on enterorkefn 
large river-valley developments which are multipurpose projects of . . 

magnitude iuvolvtn;, extensive generat.on of hydro-electric Zr 
cation on a vast scale. Irojctts like Damodar Valiev c; J, 1 and ,r n- 
Rcservuir, the Hirakund Dam etc. are in a ^ass hl th, ^' the Kosi 
stand comparison with any of the major schemes in An rW S , and can 
Ministry of Works, Mines ar.d Powers ['his new™ 0r els C\vher. 
formed to take up Irrigation, Mines, Hydroelectric at ?', m 'o ry h »s been 
schemes. c and al1 other electric 

Government Department*;—The Dominion of Ip lh v»« < 

for the work of Irrigation— (1) Central Board ce . ntral bodies . 

Research Committee and a Bureau of Information and ( 2 ) CWi!? a 

71 ays, frrigation and Navigation Commission The Central \\7 ^ atcr “ 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission is a central fact-fiu r lr U atcrv;a >^. 
aiul coordinating organisation to advise Central, Provincial ^ banning 
Governments in regard to waterways, irrigation and navia at i’ anc * State 
throughout the country. There is also an Indian IVatcrwav^ p Problems 

J Experiment 





f 
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Khaclakvasla near Poona to study behaviour of rivers, protec- 

» WU (1). If or 

cue auarter of the total irrigated areas of India are well-iri igated. Water 
is raised from the wells by manual labour, animal or mechanical power, 
j; ; s extensively used in United Provinces, East Punjab, Madras, Bombay, 

Rajputana jjtc. /m .^ ( . on __ are reservo i rs for collecting water by means 

of dams or tanks in which rain-water is collected and stored. It is \ery 
highly developed in Madras, Central India, Hyderabad. 

(3) Canal Irrigation —This is the most important type of irrigation. 
Canals draw their waters from rivers or from artificial storage, they 
are mostly seen in Northern India. The river canals are of three classes 


—JnmdaCon 'c^ and Storage Canals. Inundation 


canals obtain water when the river rises aoout a certain^level. Tl 
Pe-ennial canals draw the water from nvers which have flow^wat^ 
throughout the year. Storage canals are c ® nstr .“5 t L 0 ^ aiu j therefore. 
Central Provinces. Rivers dry D ail f“ r p ,-,.rcd ‘aero.-s a valley by 
building aTin 'and "hen'distribule.i to the neighbouring lands by means 

(41 Tube-well Irrigation —It is a r.cenl development where ground 
water reservoirs lyin to depth varying from 15' to 4o' is utilised for 
i-rigating areas, such as Ganga Tube-Wells Scheme m L.P. 

The irrigation is again divided in two classes by Government— 

(1) Productize; the capitai for the construction and extension of this 

rlass'is provided out of borrowed money or bv appropriation'frop Famine 
Insurance grant and which is expected to yield within ten years of tlie.r 
completion sufficient revenue to pay their working expenses as well as 
the interest on the capital expended on their construttion. { 

(2) Protective -These are construcied as protection aga st tan 
and the cost of construction\is provided out of curre 
appropriation from famine insurance grant. 

Irrigation Statistics of Br. India 



Capital outlay 
(Rs. lakft ) •' 

Area under 
irrigation 
(ooo acres) 

1943-29 

112,32 

48.253 

1932-33 

139,58 

48,453 

1936-37 . 

147,06 

50,158 

1938-39 

152,80 

53.662 

1939-40 . 

153,89 

54,945 

1940-41 

144,83 

55.789 

1941-42 

145,09 • 

CANALS AND DAMS 

56,714 

OF INDIA 


Area irrigated 
as percentage 
of net area 
shown 
23 
23 
23 


26 

27 


Canal System —Indian canal system is by far the largest in the world* 
:rrigafion canal system.; are of two kinds., inundation (anals and perennial 
:anaij r, -mdation canals are’those drawing supplies through cuts in the 
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They only flow during floods, when the river level is high. 
Perennial canals have head weirs across the river at the starting point 
o' the litigation system which controls the river flow and directs the water 
sumdies into the canal throughout the year.^ Both systems have bccxi in- 
use in India for a very long time. The Grand Anicut in South India 
which is estimated to date from the 2nd century a.d. and which irrigates, 
200,000 acres is of the later type. Ihc Great Canal System of U.P. and 
Punjab are of this type. 

Daws —All the big dams of Indian sub-continent have gone to Pakistan. 
The main dams now remaining are the following—the Wilson Dam at 
Bhaiiaaradera in Bombay Presidency which towers up for 270 ft. and is one 
of the highest dams in the world. For length however, pride, M place must 
be given to the Nicamsagar Daw in Hyderabad State and Mettur Dam 
in Madras is the biggest in Tndia and one of the biggest in the world. 

For its novelty the Periyar daw in Madras Presidency is worthy of 
mention. Built under gr» it difficulty in a narrow gorg<T 2,fX)0 it. up in 
the Western Chats, it has t iverted a rivei eastward fioin the Indian 
Ocean into the Bay of Bengal by means ot a tunnel over a mile long or 
about five times the length of London Bridge, bored through solid rock. 
Equally remarkable are head works of Cauvcry Delta system comprising 
four weirs of 2J4 miles of embankment. 

Following arc the main canals and dams ot India:— 

Punjab 

1. Western lamna Canal irrigates the districts of Rohtak and Hissar 
States of Patiala and Jhind. 

2. Sirhind Canal takes water from Sutlej River and irnW > 

Ludhiana, Ferozpur. Hissar and Nabha. saU ' 

3. Upper Bari-Doab Canal takes fro.if Ravi Ri VC r anf , ,v.: . 

Gurdaspur, Amritsar and ' ahore. 

4. Lower Cheuao Canal is the greatest canal in India and . 

from Cbenab and irrigates Lyallpur. “ kes Water 

5 Loner Jhelrnn Canal —irrigates lands in the North-ucu t> • , 

6. Upper Cbenab —Lower Rari-Doab Cabal. ucst ^ un > : 'b. 

7. Thai Project—c pened in Jan. 1947 which irriirat.c n 

between the Indus in the west and Jhelum and Chenth VL *’ C - are e lyin er 
by the waters of Lhe Indus. nvers m the east 

United Provinces 

1. Upper Canges Canal —lias its head \ V1 i r „ 

water to Agra Canal and Lower Ganges Canal n • a Y Kvar and supplies 
ca»’al in U, P. • « * the most important 

2. Agra Canal is taken off from Jumna 

3. Lower Canges Canal is -taken off N n , *" 

Bulamlshahr. aioia m the District 0 j- 

4. Sarda Canal takes off from Sarda river on tlu> k, 

in the north of U. P. and irrigates Rohilkhand and °| Nepal 

It (T.inmand.s some 7 million actes in Ondh and Rohilkhat'Oiidh. 
4.1// tmles of main canal distributaries and is the W e “ r t - 

* 1 canal !t« 
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_ Jn addition some 1,500 miles of drainage channels were con¬ 
structed to carry off rain-water quickly. Cost of the scheme was ±7,5UU,UUa 
5. Eastern Jattina Canal irrigates north-eastern parts of the province. 
The canal takes the water from Jumna near Faizabad. 


Madras 

Madras —Cauvery-Mattilr Project, Godavari Delta System, Kistna 
Delta System, Cauvery Delta System, Pennar River Canals System, 
Periyar System, Chicacole Minor River System, Lower Coleroon Amcut 
S, 'cm, Tungavadra Project lias been inaugurated in 1945. 

Mattur Dan:— on the Cauvery river inaugurated in 1934. This irriga¬ 
tion system is the biggest in the British Empire and the largest single 
block masonry reservoir in the world with a storage capacity ot Jo,aw 
nrllion cubic feet. 


MULTI-PURPOSE PROJECTS 

It is learnt that construction work on seen multi-purpose development 
projects has been simultaneously taken m hand and 1- other projects are 
under investigation- 

(1) Tlnnoabhadra Dam Project (Madras)): The masonry wall oi 
•the Differ Dam is under construction. Excavation for loundation of the 


dam i, in progress but concreting cannot start as the line has Jo come from 


Hyderabad. The work is for the present at a standstill. Excavation of 
canals and the masonry works on them are in progress. Construction of 
quarters is nearly complete and railway station and quarters are under 
■construction. 

(2) Damodar Valley Development Scheme (Damodar Valley Cor¬ 
poration) : Preliminary investigations have. been completed. Further 
investigations are being carried out and following the setting up on July 7, 
1948 of tiic Corporation, tenders are being invited for the construction of the 

nams. . . „ . 

(3) The Ifahanadi Valley Scheme (Orissa): It consists of 3 dams 
•out oi which one, vis., Hirakund Dam is under construction while the 
other two ar< under preliminary investigation. Foundation concrete was 
laid f the Hirakund Dam by the Prime Minister on April 12, 1948. Work 
of road and rail communications has already started and the necessary 
construction machinery and plant are being procured. 

/4) Bluihra Dam Project (East Punjab) : Read and railway com- 
viuini'-atK.n have been established and staff quarters mostly completed. 
v%oik on the n:lot headings for the diversion tunnels has also commenced. 
Kcquisite plant and machinery are being obtained and construction on 
iWngal barrage and canals has well advanced. 

<. L Riband Dam Project (U. P.) : Project estimate has been sanc- 


^cress roads 


• nilc * colltrac ^ * or detailed design has been finalised, 
ai.d buildings ai under construction. 

( ' J ‘‘ A for Reservoir Project (West Bengal and Bihai) : The Govern- 
** ieM .°* Eihar have agreed in principle «-0 the construction of this dam, 
T’i i ine about resettlement of the displaced population are still being 

sc tiled berign of barrage has nearly been completed. Building materials 
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Earth work on afflux 


collected and machinery being arranged, 
bunds and canals is in progress. 

(7) Bhadra Dam Project (Mysore): Temporary quarters and com¬ 
munications have been completed. Site clearance and excavation of founda¬ 
tions have started. 


SCHEMES UNDER INVESTIGATION 

The following schemes are under investigation: 

(1) Kosi Dam Project (Nepal and Bihar) : Geological investigations 
arc in progress. The barrage site has been selected. Field surveys arc in 
progress. Hydrological and meteorological data are being collected and 
the lay out and design arc in progress. Geological studies indicate that a 
high dam at this site is feasible. The best world advice is being obtained 
in° respect of design features against earthquake. Proposals are 'incur 
consideration for the construction of a forty-mile access radway hoc to 
speed up work on the barrage and dam. Hie investigations and >reli- 
minary arrangements for construction are being given top pnoutj. 

(2) Ramapadasagar Reservoir Project l 

lions arc nearing completion. Designs, have been prepaied the first 
stage and estimates are beintf sent up lor san<. 

O) Tapli Valley Scheme (Bombay): As regards Utkal Dam and 

Kakarpa/ Barrage, hydrological and —“j“* =rc >■> 
moirrcV Surveys for right hank and left bank canals and barrage site 
Nearly complete. It 8 the intention * work on 

ihe Inrrw a t n very earlv date alter tin. surveys nave been examined 
i» dS Investigations on Girna Pro,on arc nearing completion. 

(4) Narbadda Valley Scheme (Bombay-and C. P.) : Hydrological 

S di Bar g 7 Ta^raHcrPa^s C a'are a under way. Tooh\nd‘plants P for^ tie 

‘- 1 -- barfi \ f : ,„H-lion explorations are on order. lnc 

surveys and totmaauo '-• < 

(5) Mahauadi Valle\ bchnite (Unssa): Geological investigations 

regarding Tikarpara Dam project are m piogress. lemporary buildings 
fm tK- stun are nearing completion Earthen road on the left bank has 
been completed. Gjjug*. discharge silt and meteorological observations are 
being continued. Gcdop: Uons eh Naraj Dam Proioct m- 

*,(i» « “1“ ""*7%, A " ‘“'Wrary iJdi^ taKL’S? 

rlete 6) Sabarmalh! Dcm Pro'ret (Bombay and te!"^ 
(Irolnary report has been prepared and estimate for' tolled fo^V 
• 5 awaiting sanction. lailu * investigation* 

‘(7) Brahmaputra Valley Scheme (Assam): p rr .ii,• 
tions ou Dluhang project and Manas Project have Iven • t-uV-d 'p es "' : . a " 
njent of staff for survey work is under way. 

(8) Nayar Dam Project (U. P.) : Geol. investigation. Have 
been completed. Final recommendations are awaited. 

(9) Ramganga Dam Project (U. P.): Survey, and 
explorations arc in hand Hydrological data are being collected. 8 

(10) IVaingauga Project (C. P.) ' Dam site is under ' 

Preliminary geological examination has been completed. 


investigation. 
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in Chambal Valley Scheme (Madhyabharat and Rajasthan) . Thiue 
ilj uamyot KUiit) O . unrW investigation by 


J Joplin ion. 



INDIA’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 

* , nr . 


W oiild' VLU',i;c’coa ] for use of other purposes of national importance. 

,v A ri^er tamed is a source of power and wealth. It yields electricity 
lo light cities, work factories, and run trains. Its water can be made to 
inigate barren fields, prevent floods and ease navigation for inland 
.tcamers. In a country uneasy over the exhauslibility of its coal supplies, 
rivers are the key to an industrial centre. 

On a rough calculation, the mean annual supply of water in our rivers 
appears to be of the order of 2*3 million c.ft. per second. The mean 
aniir .1 consumption of water for agricultural purposes derived from canals 
has been roughly figured out as 133,000 c.ft. per second. Possibly another 
•30,90*) c.ft. per second is utilised for irrigation of wells This means that 
lc ; iy about 6 per cent of available water-wealth in our rivers being 
i” ; . c d and h* balance of 94 p c. is running to waste in the sea and 
<h*hiv incalculable damage to life and property through uncontrolled floods, 
;d-u-uating pooh, and malaria mosquitos. 

Indias industrial and agricultural development, depend on the use of 
Hu-ap .power. Coal is no d»>ubt the main source of industrial power, hut 
111 r ^d°ii *ar away from the coal fields of Bengal and Bihar, the coal costs 
/TUlC 1 a A hence hydro-electric power is being rapidly developed in many 
P'Ots r-j the country. 

India now promises to be one of the leading countries of the world 
d< clopment of hydro electric p ! t this diree- 

110,1 tevc already been made. Iler potentialities for liyd.. electric devetap- 
ment is estimated at some 39 millio;t horse power out < ;£ ib, world total 
' 1 30fj ndJlions. Only about a half million horse-power has so far been 
' d. The biggest hydro rleclric undertakings ai\> the three schemes 

r.f T .ia fb ^nnc 



ot Tula A hons. 
6,000 hur*c-powcr 
liana, Kalyan and 
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The scheme lias also been developed in Mysore, Kashmir 
XiadrHiC United Provinces, Punjab and Travancore. 

The total installed capacity of hydro-electric works in India today is 
noout 0*5 million kilowatts. This represents roughly 1-5% of the country’s 
power potential. It has been estimated that the major hydroelectric pro¬ 
jects now actually under execution or in advanced stages of planning 
will, when completed, and more than 14- million kilowatts of power to 
present meagre supply. 

The fii st hydro-electric plant installed in India was a small muni¬ 
cipal town lighting plant at Darjeeling, in 1897-98. The first plant 
installed in the U.S.A., it is believed, was in 1882 and in Canada in 
1900. The combined capacity of hydro-electric installations throughout 
• he world at the beginning of the present century was only about 150,000 
kilowatts. Since then the race for hydro-electric development has started. 

Canada, where the first hydro-electric installation was erected three 
years after the iirst plant went up in India, has t day 7-7m kilowatts of 
installed capacity or more than 15 times that ot India. The total capacity 
in the U.S. \. and Russia is 29 times and 45 times respectively of that 
in India. Even comparatively small countries like France, Switzerland, 
Norway, Sweden and Japan have each anything from the to ten times 
the installed capacity in India. New Zealand, v .km a total population of 
only 1m, has an installed capacity equal to that . India with her popula¬ 
tion of 330m. The per capita consumption ot l.jjbl} kilowatts-hours in 
tin U.S.A., 1,944 KWII Switzerland. 2,100 MV 1 m Sweden, ,’090 K\V]1 
in Norway and 4,000 KWH in Canada com-nred with a paltry 9-2 KWH 

in India. . 

An unwholesome feature ot the seamy te ogress made in India is 
that most of die existing installations a.\c an planned to satisfy the 
demands of urban areas. This » best illustrated by the fact that C c , 

tnVhv u, unknown to me common man m India. 

Whc. the hyiroele.mc projects now under construction or nwau;„„ 

r* idea of India's potential of hvHro 
- is stated that the entire power now rowc . r can . h '- had 

cncrated from a single project lit- »t ,- m . e railways in 

*- . - —• - K.w. tu. raiKv , iyf , 

COIIJ illy**, 


the Kosi. The 
<*»c-thivd of the 


when it ,s statc< ' 

India can be gen 

V0I1 L1 ,ne about 7m tons of coal annually, or ji,a 
total consumption. 

iUi rc large blocks of power proposed to Up created 
l, e utilised in the service of the people, it will be n. to s.-n 
i„ India factories for the manufacture of equipment and 


utilisation t" energy. The country will require by the hundreds 
articles like poles, wires, transformers. insulators, switchgears 
heaters, accumulators, pumps, household appliances, meters, etc 
cannot depend upon imports for -uch large quantities of l’ sc an;, 


India can 

s N»ry to 

appliances for th c 
01 thousands 

motors, 
and it 
sc article.-. 
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X*, iap^classes of Hydro-elcctric Power— The Hydro-clectric Scheme 
IndTa are of three classes— (1) Hydro-elcctric power for large industrial 
and commercial towns, such as Bombay. (2) Hydro-electric power for 
irrigation works, such as works connected with Upper Ganges Uanai, 
(3) Hydro-electric works in hill stations such as Shillong. 

Government Researches & Schemes— Research stations The research acti¬ 
vity in India is steadily increasing. There are Punjab Irrigation Research 
Institute, Indian Waterways Experiment Station, Poona, the Bengal River 
Research Institute, the U.P., Madras and Bombay Research Stations. Hsw 
stations are being set in Hyderabad and Mysore. Until as recently as 1945 
the initiative for preparing water development schemes rested entirely with 
the provinces, and there was no central oiganization to encourage the 
studv and planning of schemes on major rivers involving more than one 
political unit. By creating Central Waterways Initiation and Ka’tiaatw.i 
Commission and the Centra! Technical Power Board, the Central Govern¬ 
ment have satisfied a long felt want. 

In 1944 Central Technical Power Board was set up by the Government 
of India for a period of five years in die first instance to serve as a body 
of Consulting Engineers. Its function is to act as a ential Government 
engineering planning agency to be available for Central, 1 rovincial and 
Suit*. Governments tor the preparation oi nuilnpurpose hydro-electric and 
thernfal power schemes, it also furnishes economic studies and estimates 
cos ts and recommends the course of action necessary for implementing 
the various projects. It also prepares schemes to promote rural electri¬ 
fication projects. In discharging these functions, the Board nets purely as 
a Technical Advisory Body without any mandatory powers. 

There is also Electric Commissioners Office which though intimately 
associated with the above Board, is a separate organisation. ^ ft i$ a per¬ 
manent government institution acting as a Central Bureau of Information 
on the development of electricity supply in this country, it also helps the 
industry to develop and secure its major requirements of heavy plant and 
equipment. 


Bombay 


In the Bombay Presidency Hydro-Electric System is entirely carried 
opt by'the Tata Hydro-Electric system. There are four companies 


ciateci in this enurprise, namely, the luii Hydro-Electric Power Supply 
to., Ltd., (established H10), the .Indru l r alley P >nrr Supply Co.. Ltd., 
(c 4aM 1 shed 1916), the Tata pqa-cr Co., Ltd., (established 1919), mid the 
IJrdcd Power Ltd., (established 1937). 

Harnessing waters of five lakes at 1 onavla. Walwhan, Shirawta, 
raokerwadi and Mulshi with their three generating stations at Khopoli, 
BJ*ivpuri and Bhira, the group h.»ve a combined cap: :t • nt present excueding 
259,000 horse-power. This power is carried over 275 miles of 100,000 volt 
overhead lines to Bombay and Poona and along 200 miles of high ten.tinned 
underground system in Bombay. The total spiral invested in the project 
f 6,97,000. It supplies electricity to Bombay cotton mills. Bombay 
I rainv-ays ;aid Electric Companv and to a* lot of other industrial towns. 

Ihu Gn\ rnnient of Bombay has established a special grid depart¬ 
ing for tlie following schemes (1) North Git~ural Grid Scheme, (2) South 
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Grid Scheme, (3) Rural electrification and small town scheme.; 
passed on small Diesel Stations. 


Madras 


1. Pykera Hydro-electric Scheme developed in 1932 on the Pykera 
River in the Nilgiri district gives power .to Coimbatore, Erode. Nc^a- 
patam, Trichinopoly, Madura. 

2. Mettur Hydro-electric Scheme below Mettur dam provides energy 
to Salem, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, North Arcot, Chitttor. It also provides 
water for irrigation. The dam is one of the largest in the world, 176 ft. 
high and can unpound a total or93,500 million feet of water 

is* 330 f *- *"» •-* -1=4^ 

now. 4 ]- t aKhli?r tr u c P ?T er j n , thc Cauvcr >' river in Mysore supplies 
rFrhn, . r G °- C ¥ ds and also t0 Bangalore and other town- The 
C, A c u ls shunted at Siva Saniudram, 90 miles from KMar 

001(1 ncids. 11ns was. inaugurated in 1902 . 

An important scheme of Travancorc is Pallivasal Hydro-electric 
system completed in 1940. It extends up to Alvvayc on the west and up 
to Kundara in the south. 

6. Jog Power Scheme —Waters of Sharavati river have been har¬ 
nessed at Jog or Gersoppa Fall in Mysore State for producing 120.000 
Kilowatts O- electricity at an expenditure of Rs. 8*3 crores. Not only 
M. ore State but also Provinces of Madras and Bombay will be benefited 
by die scheme which is expected to be completed soon. 

New . Schemes —Madras Government have sanctioned Five Year 

programme of construction of following schemes and extt i.d- ns 

tl) Machkimd Hydro-electric Scheme, (2) Neilore Thermal Scheme 
*3) Madras Thermal Extension Scheme .* : nd interconnection with 
Mettur Hydro, (4) Ceded Districts Scheme, (5) Moyar .Scheme 
(<>) Pykaia Hydro clcctrn scheme extensions, (7) Madura Thcmn 
Scliemc. 


Kashmir 


IIyd' -electric potcer at Baramnlia, 14 mjjp. x . . 
waters of Ihclum provide, energy to Srinagar n,i, '. m:i S ar from tl. 
Mncaffarabad hydro-clcctric Station iitiUsiiijr a t . tWo schemes a 
fjanga river and ti>e Jammu hydro-clcctric itislallat'o*** ° l lllC 


ire 

cn 


P an jab 


i uujau 

Uhl Kw or Mandi Scheme topened in 1933) supplic r . v. r to 
East I unjab Railway and towns such as Amritsar, Ludhiana - r C 
Uhl river, a tributary of Beas has been harnessed in Mandi 
distance of about 200 miles from Lahore. The Uhl rivei proim , 
nt an area of • j-.sjOO sq. miles and a population of 15 } a n 1s 
A^ar hydro-elcctric Installations is located near Amritsar 

’ses fall of 6-10 ft. in Bari Doab Canal of Ravi tvw witich 
ice 01 Lanore. 


0 
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The main U. P. Hydroelectric works are Ganges Canal Hydro-electnc 
grid which supplies power to 14 districts in the west of the Province and 
to Shahadara in Delhi and other towns. 


Hyderabad (Deccan) 

There are several Hydro-electric Schemes in tills State, such as: 
Tungabhadra Project across the river Tungabhadra; Davanoor Project; 
across the river Manjira, a tributary of the Godavary; Nizamsagar Pro¬ 
ject; Gbdovary-Kadam Project; Padua Project, across the river, Manair; 
Penganga Project on the boundary between Bcrar and Hyderabad; Loivcr 
Kistna Project; Upper Kistna Project . 

Hyderabad State have decided to proceed at once with Nizantsagar 
Project for bringing hydro-electric power to Hyderabad city. An agree¬ 
ment has also been reached on the division of the waters o£ 'i ungavnadra 
river between Government of Mysore,-Madras and Hyderabad which will 
enable Hyderabad State to generate hydro-electric power. 

NOTABLE ENGINEERING SCHEMES 0i : INDIA 


Mettur Dam on the Cauvcry River 
—5,300 ft. long, 176 ft. high, it 
lias a volume of 1,825,000 cubic 
it. The water storage capacity 
is 93*500 million cubic ft. 

Nizamsagar Dam —Second largest 
dam in India. It stretches across 
the river Manjira, a tributary of 
(xodavari for two miles with a 
motorabie road 14 ft. wide along 
the top. It is one of the largest 
gravity dams of the world. 
blevated Reservoir at Tallah, Cal - 
is considered as the big¬ 
gest in the world. Tt has capa¬ 
city of 9 million gallons. It con¬ 
sists of a steel tank 16 ft. deep, 
321 it. sq. supported on steel 
column. The height from the 
ground level to the Lop 0 f the 
tank is 110 ft. It was construct¬ 
ed in 1905. 

Nezv Hozvrah Bridac—vtas opened 
on Feb. 28, 1943. Tt has 26,000 
tons of steel. The cost of con¬ 
struction was Rs. 3,30,00,000 It 
i the third largest contilever span 
bridge in the world. 

It has a steel superstructure of 
an overall length of 2,150 ft. 
supported on two piers at 1,500 ft. 
f litres and v/ith cantilever Shore 


arms 325 ft. in length. 

The roadway, 71 ft. wide be¬ 
tween curbs, and flanked on each 
side by a footpath 15 ft. wide. ' 
Its main foundations are 181-5 
ft. long and about 81 ft. wide, and 
v its overall height above ground 
level is 300 ft, 

Damodar Valley Multi-Purpose 
Scheme— Preliminary work on 
the Rs. 55 crore multi-purpose 
scheme for the development of the 
Damodar Valley is in progress. 
A series of reservoirs providing 
flood control, supply of wah r for 
irrigation and a system of hydro¬ 
electric and thermal power sta¬ 
tions inter-connected by transmis¬ 
sion lhies—these are the main 
features of the multi-purpose pro¬ 
ject planned for Bengal and 
Bihar. Surveys are being made 
for the consti*uction of eight dams 
and a barrage across Damodar 
River. First proposed Tilaiya 
Dam will irrigate over 30,000 
acres of laqd in Hazaribagh Dis¬ 
trict. Second on the list is Mai- 
thon Dam across Barakar river 
15 miles north-east of A an- 
sol. The project expected to c'- 
Rs* 55 crores, will make Darm 


HINDUSTAN 

richest areas 
g constructed 
with a four-fold purpose—(1) pre¬ 
vention of floods and soil erosion, 
(2) irrigation, (3) power, (4) na¬ 
vigability. All the schemes 
together, if executed, will irrigate 
800.000 acres. The Damodai 
purpose development scheme is 
multi-purpose development scheme 
is designed to benefit 5,00,000 
people in the valley and another 
2,500,000 in neighbouring towns 
and cities including Calcutta. 

Hirakmui Dam — I his dam to be 
erected is on Mjahanadi River, 
Orissa, the foundation-stone of 
which has been laid. The Scheme 
will cost Rs. 16 crores, irrigate 
about 800,000 acres, produce, 
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o, 000, 000 Rw. of electricity. Its 
water will irrigate more than a 
million acres, case the flood pro¬ 
blem in the coastal regions and 
open up the interior to shipping. 

Kosi Dam —will be erected on ;hi 
Kosi River in which Bihar and 
Nepal are interested. The pro¬ 
jected Kosi Dam will be the 
highest in the world. It will irri¬ 
gate about three million acres in 


Nepal and Bihar, generate 1*8 
million kilowatts of electricity, 
produce some Rs. 5 crores worth 
extra foodstuffs and would in¬ 
volve building a dam 850 ft. high 
above bed rock, highest in the 
world and an erection of a power 
station of more than 1*8 million 
kwt. capacity. 


PUBLIC HEALTH & HYGIENE 

Development of Public Health Administration -The Roj'al Commission of 
1859 appointed to enquire into the condition^ of health of the armv in 
India, recommended measures not only for the army but also for civil 
population. In accordance with its suggestion, Commissions of Public 
Health were established in the* provinces of Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
In 1864 certain administrative posts were however created at the Centre 
arid in the BdbyinCc 1 conceroc-t. wet designated sanitary 

Commissioners. The report of the Plague Commission in 1904 recom¬ 
mended the strengthening ot public 1 cu^th service and for the establish¬ 
ment of laboratories for rescarcn and lor preparation of vaccines and 
sera. Thi, resulted in the nation or a Medical Research Department 
under central government, the establishment of Indian Rosen h 
Association and annual grants to the provinces. earch bund 

The Government of India Act of 1919 decentralised w«u 
nation by transferring it to provincial government exceV th ’ a , l ms : 

» - ~ ' - ^ * except the contrbl of 


rauuu *jy . 7 1 — - h”".iunn 

research ami under the Government of India -\, n i m ‘>,' V'" m ju; 


ion of 


health functions between the Centro and Provinces wen- »*, 

The public health is now a ie . r earned out 

of p ' tbUc Health in each Province who carries on tl.< P ‘‘'. v " 

in connection v » diseases,, and epidemics. The actual t U r 11 1 ttons 
medical relief is organised' under the control of S^r./run-Gcnc’r.TZ a ,'| ,d 
three Presidencies and Inspector-General for Civil Hos. itals tn mh ' 
Provinces. In each district there is a hospital under a Civil c '. 

There is a Direct ^Genera. and a hfi'n Meath Ca H ,,,:issio«rrZ 
all India, the Director General advises government on all questions rf 
■’edica. nature. Fbe Public Health Commissioner is the adviser to the* 
’ eminent on ail public health matters, issuing of vital statistical returns. 
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lilt VGentral Government also maintains a Centra. Advisory Boarojfi 
F. hlic Health. It generally acts in an advisory capacity. Certain * - 
India institutions are also maintained by central government, such as A - 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, the Malaria Institute etc 
Ministry of Health — With the independence of India, a Ministry o 
Health ’’as been established at the Centre. This ministry is responsib 
for the health of the Centrally Administered Areas and m addition, 1 
is the guiding and directing authority which co-ordinates the activities 

Provincial and State Health Departments. . . 

Medical Education —The medical colleges were first opened inMadras 
and Calcutta in 1835 and recognised by the Royal College of Sgo ^ . 
in 1845. Since then there has been gradual progress of medical «luc. _ 
in India. Practically all medical colleges offer a Doctorate of M i - ^ 
Manor of Surgery, etc. Several of the colleges are offering ’>•» ■ ° r 

equivalent. There is also a special provision for military m> 11 a s - 
of the Indian Medical Department. • nt : nil medical 

nractiti meA ui India founded in ‘‘>28-29 for the purpose of ‘ookng after 
the interest of medical education, public health and the medical profes- 


Cenlr.il Adriiory Bonrd of Health—was started in 1937, m which all 
provinna* overnments arc sedated. It provides a forum for the purpose 
of di mssing and formulating of public health policy and also to ensure 
ro-eperation between the Centre and the provinces and between province 
and province. 

Medical Conned of India —was constituted in 1933 along the lines of 
General Medical Council of Great Britain. The Council tries to main¬ 
tain uniform minimum standard of university medical qualifications for 
India proper and tries to arrange for reciprocal recognition in India proper 
of approved qual if cations but it has no disciplinary power. 

Health Publicity Bureau —has been established according to the Bhore 
Cr inmittec’s recommendation with a view to disseminating useful informa¬ 
tion on health in a popular way to make the people health-minded. 

Drugs Technical Advisory Board —under the Drug* Act of 1942, the 
Central Government constituted the Drugs Technical Advisory Bo.ird in 
1942. Its .unctions are the advise the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ment on technical matters arising out of the administration of the Act. 

In chan Reseerch Fund Association —The Association is subsidised by 
the Government of. Inuia and was founded in the year 1911 for the 
purpose of conducting research in medicine and allied subjects. It is 
in ruged by a Governing Body whose members are appointed by i e 
Government of udia. The research conducted by the Association covers 
a vide field such as malaria, cholera, leprosy, filariasis, nutrition, indtn- 
tru 1 health, maternity and child welfare clinical research etc. The Asso¬ 
ciation has :< number of Advi>* y Committees and grants annually 12 
ships for research work, both medical and nun-medical. The fellow¬ 
ship carries a stipend of Rs. 250 per month tenable for two year^ 

>vinciai I !f»d:c Councils —began function'from 1912 when the first 
; r ' . • cil Medical Council sta; h'd \.i Bombay. It is now function- 
,n: • 1 all the provinces. The Provincial Councils keep register * 
qualifr 1 practitioners and stipend e rceoica! education and iiLsr 
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iij£Mtions and exercise disciplinary powers over medical practitioner^ 
and also advise local governments in regard to recognition of various 
medical qualification. . 

Voluntary Organisations —The following are the important voluntari- 
organisations associated with local activities —(1) Indian Red Cro7 
Society, (2) St. John's Ambulance Association, (3) British Empire Lcfiro^ 
Relief Association , (4) Mission of Lepers, (5) Association for the Pre¬ 
vention of Blindness , Bengal, ( 6 ) Tuberculosis Association of India 

(7) International Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation in IndU* 

Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign — -In 1937 a movement was started against 
Tuberculosis which was assuming an alarming proportion every year. A 
sum of Rs. 76 lakhs were collected and Tuberculosis Association of India 
was formed to- which all provincial associations are affiliated Many 
sanatoria have been established throughout India. 

Major Diseases of India —The major prevcntible diseases of India 
Ji.v small-pox, typhoid, dysentery, cholera, and malaria. Malaria K td e 
largest public health problem in India. Deaths from this disease number 
about a million and the number of cases is about 100 million per year 

Plague first appeared in India at Bombay in 1S96 and within a short 
time the disease spread throughout th. country-. But there has been con¬ 
siderable diminution within the last decade. 

Doctor & Nurses in India - -There are in all some 50,000 | oc . 
spread over India. This giu*s a doctor population ratio of one doctor°f S 
8,000 of population. In United* Kingdom the ratio is slightly unrl , ! 

1.000 and in U. S. A. 1 to 750 to 800 of population. There are an • ,. t0 
mutely 7.000 trained nurses in l-.dia, with a nur<e population ratio f 
5<\000. In United Kin J an. tl: ratio is I nurse to 300 of uonnu** 1 to 

in U. S. A. it i higher. There an- approximately 5,000 trained m-T and 
in India bewim. midwife population ratio of 1 to 80000 nr i ! .wives 
to 316 sq. miles on ;t basis of 1 midwife pet 100 births where Iftftiwi * e 
required. A W,UU 0 arc 

Ratio of Hospitals —It is estimated that there are nrfi u 
between 73AX) to 74,000 hospital beds of all kind* ; n J y m existence 
0-24 beds per 1,000 of population. It is ln lnclia ot¬ 

to provide satisfactory medical service 
tiott are required v. hich would 
of 2,800,000 beds. 

Tea Year* Health Plan —All-India Health <? 

Committee (Chairman, Sir loseph Bhore) 'an !1 , iUI1( " r . Vl - y a »d Dcvdopm.nl- 
prehensive ten year national health plan for lndH ! w- Dea 25 > 1045 a end 
The scheme v hich takes the village a s Mlu " 161 Rs ' l ^X> crM 
organisation, provides for:— nucleus i„ r i K . aa j| 


i t is however CS *£EJ t{J i^V* 
' 7 hospital beds i r i nm * <■ ordcr 
mcan Provision in ti,,.’ J , ot IK.-nla- 

m the sub-continent 


, . V 1 runary centres in every village with a disc-n.-. 

5 beds. Bach group of villages with a population of 20000 t o k c .° nta bii.ig 
of a t uned doctor with a woman doctor as well as a -ntf ’? c,,r,r gc 
group o three primary centres to have .10 bod hospital L 
rillawr ’ i ' 0 ^ doctors, 2 public health nurses, and 4 midwives , 

. ^ s , 1 ? t . nes -. b.ach primary unit to have a health committer * t lc 

s sting of village workers who will participate in local health measure* 00 * 
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^~2?^econdarv centres for a population of 50.000 — oO.OQO with specialist 
staff and hospital and laboratory facilities of a higher type than those in 
the primary centres, whose work they will supervise. # • 

3 District centres with a still higher type of health organisation, each 
district hospital having 200 beds and being able to provide medical and 
surgical aid of a high order and obviating the necessity for sending any 
patient for treatment outside the district. 

Provincial Health Department , while supervising in general the health 
services of each province, are to interfere as little as possible with primary 
and secondary organisations and to encourage them to act independently 
and display initiative in tackling their problems. 

The estimated capital expenditure is Rs. 163 crorcs in first five ycar^ 
and Rs. 200 crores during second five years with a recurring annual 
expenditure of Rs. 40 crores during first half and *vS. 81 crore 
se nd half of the programme. 


Vitanins 

Known vitamins are designated irrespectivelyA, B l (or B), B* (or 
G'j C D H. & K. All vitamins are present in natural foodstatts on which 
and not on commercial vitamin concentrates, man should ordinarily rely 

for their supply. . . . 

Vitamin 'A' is derived directly or indirectly from carotene pigments 
found in spinach, % lettuce, cabbage, amarnath leaves, coriander leaves, 
drumstick leaves, celery leaves, and ripe fruits such as mangoes,^ papaya, 
tomatoes, oranges, carrots. It is also available in animal fats, in whole 
milk, curds, buttci, unadulterated ghee, egg yolk, iiver, fish and fish 
liver oil. Functions— promotes growth: necessary for reproduction; 
preserves structure and functions of epithelial tissues; maintains resistance 
to infection. 


Effects of deficiency —failure of growth, interference with ovulation, 
nierht blindness, dry skin, ‘toad’-skin and infections of eye, nasal passages, 
throat, lungs, stomach, intestines, skin, urinary, tract and (in females) 
reproductive tract. 

Vitamin B' or B ( Anti-beriberi Vitamin)—Principal sources —yeast, 
unmilled cereals, whole wheat, pulses, nuts, green vegetables, eggs, cheese, 
frh-roe. kidney, liver, home pounded rice or parboiled rice. Functions — 
is associated with the functioning of the nervous system. 

Effects of deficiency -Lack of appetite^ impaired growth or loss of 
v « ight, poor digestion, sluggish bowel action, cardiac disorder, fatigue, 
nervousness, ncuritics, disturbed Jactation. Extren.' lack causes beriberi. 

. Vitamin B * (or <7)--belongs to th» flavin group of pigments. 
Principal sources —yeast, milk, green vegetables, lean meat, liver, kidneys. 
Functions- —Essential for » ’ vth and for healthy condition of the skin. 
Efleets of Deficiency —failure or growth, sore tongue, and mouth, skin, 
Esions gastrointestinal inflammations, eye diseases, pellagra. 

Vitamin* *C f — Deficiency —Scurvy; Principal sources —fruit amla, green 
kafy vegetables,- sprouted grains to be taken raw, fresh fruits. 

Functions- -helps to build strong bones and teeth, to keep teeth in good 
condition, to build strong walls of the blood vessels; assists in healing 
wounds. 
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‘D* — Deficiency — rickets in infants and children and osteo¬ 
malacia which means ‘softening of bones’ chiefly among women in child- 
bearing period; Principal sources --Best source is sun light, also whole milk, 
butter, ghee, egg yolk and fish liver oil. 

Vitamin E'— Little is known about its value except that it is related 
to the reproductive functions. It is found in wheat germ, eggs, vegetable 
oils and green leaves. 

‘ Vitamin 'K *—was discovered by Prof. Dam of Copenhagen. This 
vitamin is of use in adding to the clotting power of blood and in anaemic 
conditions. Vitamin probably acts on some process in the liver and 
is reported to be useful in arresting; dental decay. 

Principal sources —occurs in green vegetables and milk and products. 




Calorie* 


Quantitative food requirements are usually estimated in terms of heat 
units—calories. A caloric is a certain amount of heat or energy. 

A car gets its energy from petrol; the human body from food. Not 
all foods have the same value as energy-providers. The amount of energy 
a given food will supply depends on in calorific content If we partake 
an excessive number of calories the surplus is stored as fat. 

An expert commission of the League of Nations has drawn up the 
following statement about energy requirements (n) An adult, male or 
female, living an ordinary everyday life m a temperate^ climate and not 
engaged in manual work is taken as the basts on which the needs of 
other age-groups are reckoned. An allowance of 2,400 calorics net per 
dav is considered adequate to meet the requirements of such in individual 
( b ) The following supplements for muscular activity should be added to 
the basic requirements in (a) • 

Light work: Upto 75 calories per hour of work. 

Moderate, work: Upto 75-150 calories per hour of work. 

Hard work: Upto 1 mI-jOG calorics per hour of work 

Very hard work: Upto 300 calories and upwards per hour of work 


Scale of Avcra,e Calories Requirements: 

Calories 

Adult male (over 141 .. 2,oOO Child 8-9 

■Adult fenial over 141 .. 2.1C0 Child 6-7 

Child 12-13 years .. 2.100 Child 4-5 

Child 10-11 years .. 1,800 


Indian Standard 

years 

years 

years 


Calories 

1.600 

1.300 

1.00Q 


Composition of a Balanced Diet in India 

Balanced diet recommended by the Nutrition Advisorv r 
the Indian Research Fund Association. ommutec ol 


Cereals 

Os. per day 
.. 14-0 

Sugar 

Pulses 

.. 3-0 

Fat 

Vegetables 

.. 10-0 

Fish and meat 

Fruits 

.. 3-0 

Egg 

Milk 

.. 10-0 



Os. per day 
•« 2-0 * 
•• 20 
•• 3-0 

• • 1 Kggf 


4 oz. of milk. 








Rum 

•Beer 

Vermouth 

Brandy 

Gin 

Champagne 
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Percentage of Alcohol in Liquors 

.. 53-7 Port 
..4-0 Sherry 
.. 19-4 Claret 

.. 53-4 Ale 

..51-6 Whisky .. 

.. 12-6 
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. 23-0 
. 19-3 
. 13-3 
. 7-4 
. 54-3 


Birth & Death per 1000 in India 



Birih Death 



Birth 

Death 


permille permille 



per ijiille 

per mills 

1901-1910 

38 34 

1942 

.. .. 

29 

21 

.911-1920 

37 34 

1943 

. . . . 

26 

23 

1921-1930 

35 26 

1944 

.. .. 


24*1 

1930-1940 

34 23 

1945 

.. 

27-3 

21-5 

19*41 „ 

32 22 






Normal 

Pulse 




Age 

Beats per 


Age 


Beats per 


minute 




minute 

Nev. horn infant .. 103 to 140 

7th to ! 4th year 

.. .. 

80 to 90 

First year 

.. 115 to 130 

In adult age 

.4 4 4 

70 to 75 

Second year 

.. 95 to no 

In old age 

4 . 4 4 

60 to 75 

Third year 

.. .. 35 to 95 






High Blood Pressure 



Ages 

A 


B 

c 

D 


mm.Hq. 

mm.Hq. 

mm.Hq. 

mm.Hq. 

15-20 

.. 105 


120 

135 

150 

21-30 

.. 108 


123 

140 

155 

31-40 

.. 110 


126 

144 

155 

41-50 

.. 115 


130 

148 

160 

51-60 

..120 


136 

150 

m 

61-05 

• 120 


136 

150 

160 


^ pressure is highest during contraction (systole) of the heart. The 
hi: K-..; press ir is called systolic hi >tl pressure. It is lowest during tin 
Mie h ,rt is in relaxation (diastole). This lowest pressure is called 
tIJf * diastfilic pressure. Column A is the lowest normal systolic pressure: 
column B is the healthy average systolic urosurc; column C gives the 
highest uortnai systolic pressure; Persistent pressures above column D ait: 

dangerous. 


Brain 

Weight of Orguos of the Body 
Grams 

.. 1,400 

Ounces 

49 

[>.c. oj bon 
weight 
2-37 

Heart 


300 

10 

0-46 

Lungs 


1,175 

41 

2-0 

Spleen 


170 

6 

0-346. 

Liver 


1.600 

57 

2-75 

Kidney* .. 


300 

10-5 

0 44 

Adrenals 


10 

0-35 

0 014 

Muscles .. 


.. 30,000 

1,050 

43-09 

Skeleton 


.. 11,000 

400 

15-35 
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Chicken pox 
Scarlet Fever 
Small-pox 
Measles 
Typhus 
Typhoid 
Diphtheria 
Erysipelas 
Pneumonia 
Spotted Fever 
Tuberculosis . 


Africa 


South 
(1939) 

Canada (1940) . 
U.S.A. (1940) 
Ceylon (1940) . 
India (1938) . 

Japan (1938) 
Germany (1940) 
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Infectious Diseases 

Incubation time 
(days) 

About 15 
About 3 
About 12 
About 10 
About 12 
About 14 
About 6 
About 4 
not known 
not known 
Several weeks 
World Infant Mortality 
(Per 1,000 living births unde? one year) 


<§L 


Day or. which 
rash appears 
1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 

2nd week 

none 

2nd 


Belgium (1940) 
Denmark (1940) 
Spain (1938) .. 

France (1940) .. 
Ireland (1940) .. 
Italy (1940) •• 

Xetherlands (1940) 


89 

50 

119 

91 

65 

104 

39 


per 


Somh Africa 
(1939) 

Canada (1940) 
U.S.A. (1940) 
Ceylon (1940) 
India (1945) 

Japan (1938) 
Germany (1940) 
France (1939) •• 

South Aft i c a 
(1939) 

Canada (1940) 
U.S.A. (1940) 
Egypt (1938) 
India (1945) 

Japan (1938) 
France (1939) 
Greece (1939) 


9-4 

9-7 

10-8 


20 

21 - 

17' 


15-3 


London 
Paris’ 
Mexico 
New York 
Berlin 


49 
56 
46 
MS 
16/ 

144 
63 

World Death Rate 

Greece (1939) .. 

Ireland (1940) .. 

Belgium (1940) 

Denmark (1940) 

Hungary (1910) 

Italy (1940) 

Norway (1940) .. 

Netherlands 
(1940) 

World Birth Rate per 

Poland (193$). 

1 Germany (1940) 

1 Spain (1938) 

) Finland (19383 
1 Portugal (1939) 

' Yugoslavia (!<M0) 

United Kingdom 

(1!H0) 

England (1939)) 

Tuberculosis Death 

(Per 100,000 population) 

(Pram Indian Medical Gaseite, O t > tgji) 

• • 96 Kanpur . . .. 432 Bombay 

• • 177 Lucknow .. . . 419 Calcutta 

• • 170 Madras . . . . 290 

.. 128 

.. 120 


Poland (1938) .. 
Rumania (1940) 
England A Wales 
(1940) 

Sweden (1940) 
Switzerland (1940) 
Australia (1938) ' 


140* 

159 

55 

39' 

39 

83 


25-4 

21*4 

17-9 

43-4 

27-3 

27 

14-6 

23-5 


1,000 

130 

14-2 

161 

104 

14-4 

13-6 

10-7 

9-9 

1,000 

24.- 5 
20 
17-3 
21-0 


26' 

25- 

15 

15- 


Poland (1938) .. 

K‘ n edom 
o U940) 

Sweden ( 19 . 1 m 
Switzerland ” 
(1940) 

Australia (1940)” 
Jugoslavia ( 1939 ) 

Ireland ( 1939 ) 
Italy (1940) 
Norway ( 1 <> 39 ) 

Netherlands 
. (1940) 

Sweden (1940) .. 
owiizerland 
(1940) 

Australia (1940)” 


13-8 

13-9 

U-4 

12*1 

9-7 

15-0> 


19- 1 
23-4 
lo-O 

20 - 8 
IS 

1 o-2‘ 
18 


140' 

230* 
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1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 
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Infant Mortality in Br. India per 1,000 live birth 

Infant 

mortality 

.. 178 1937 •• 

.. 179 1938 •• 

.. 169 1939 

.. 171 1940 .. 

.. 187 1941 

.. 164 1944 .. 

..162 1945 .. 
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Infant 
mortality 
. 162 
. 167 
. 156 

. 160 
. 158 

. 169-3 

. 150-9 


Hospitals & Dis¬ 
pensaries . • 3,753 

Pali' :>ts treated 

( 000 ) • • 39.424 

B i it hratc per 

nulled • * 32 

Death rate per 

mi lie* ■ ■ 24 

Infant mortality 
per iooo hive- 
births .. 174 

Expenditure on 
Public Health 
by Central & 

Prov. Govts. 

(Rs. lakhs) f .. 5,01 

Mortality f o r 
Cholera, Small- 
Pox & Plague 
per mille .♦ 1-3 


Public Health Statistics 
1929 1933 1937 

4,439 4,869 5,285 

51.640 62,618 71,048 


33 

36 

35 

24 

23 

22 

178 

171 

162 

5,99 

4,96 

5,63 

21-8 

0-9 

0-7 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

5,650 

5,885 

•• 

•• 

79,057 

81,815 

•• 

•• 

34 

33 

32 

29 

22 

22 

22 

21 

156 

160 

158 

163 

5,74 

6,32 

6,31 
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Births and Deaths in British India 



Births 

Deaths 


Berths 

Deaths 

1932 

.. 9,054,506 

5.905,666 

1938 

.. 9,398,011 

6.685,120 

1933 

.. 9,678,876 

6,096,878 

1939 

.. 9,346,145 

6,165,234 

1934 

.. 9,288.897 

6,856.244 

1943 

.. 7,774,586 

7,108.757 

1935 

.. 9,299,021 

6.331,576 

1944 

.. 7,677,343 

7,242,993 

1736 

1937 

.. 9,566,379 
.. 9,388,457 

6,111,358 

6.112.375 

1945 

., 8,374,463 

6,608,716 


Income & Expenditure on 

Income Fxhcndit'irc 

Public Health 

Income 

lixpenditure 

1932 . 

. 3,76,66,729 

3,77.02,062 

1936 

. . 3.65,77,018 

3,62,26.831 

1933 . 

3,83.05,442 

3,81,63,584 

1937 

• • 3,72,92,737 

3,77,66,178 

1934 . 

1935 . 

. 3,87.77,600 
. 3,57,23,642 

3,82,53,633 

3,51,18,086 

1938 

.. 3,87,40,381 

3,89,48,617 


"Based on mid-year estimated population, 
i'rchi ivc of Purina up to 1933-34. 
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Laboratories Medical Researches, aud Associations 



Indian Research Fund Association (1911 )—is the leading organisation 
in India conce rned with medical research. It is supervised by" Advisory 
Committees. These committees deal with malaria, cholera, plague, maternal 
mortality and nutrition. The Association approves an annual programme 
of research, sanctions grants-in-aid foi research and in certain cases may 
constitute special enquiries. y 


Central Research Institute , Kasauli ( 1906 )—Manufactures vaccin 
such as anti-typhoid, anti-cholera and anti-venom serum for Civil and 
Military requirements, also v -U known for its research on major epidemics 
and also endemic diseases. * Institute serves as a centre of reference 
for anti-rabic treatment. 


All India Institute of «t me and Public Health , Calcutta— Established 

in 1932 with the aid on endowment from Rockefeller Foundation which 

provided the scheme w the present building and ir> initial equipment. 
The Government of India allow a grant of Rs. o,00,000 per year. The 
object of the Institute— (1 ) the training qf public health personnel, quali¬ 
fying students for public health diploma and (-) pursuits of research on 
several aspects of public health including study of diseases like malaria, etc. 

All India Medical Institute. De)hi-- This institute is to be started at 
Delhi which will serve as a model ‘raining and research institution and 'it 
should provide best possible training for the teachers and research workers 
of the future. 


Tuberculosis Institute , Delhi Ministry of Health has decided to 
a Tuberculosis Institute at Delhi prpvimng a centre for tuberculosis research 
Tuberculosis Association of India with its branches m the V rovmces ■ 
States is the premier organisation which is concerned with the coordkLtl™ 
of voluntary effort in this field 1Ulatlon 

Central Drugs Laboratory, Calcutta— he Biochemical Standardisation 
Laboratory, Calcutta was converted into Central Drugs LaborSR £ 
:947 to take up tin registration of patent or proprietory medidne? I 
Drugs Act and to air lyse mpl s it case of. disputes over standard ’ 
products sold or imported into the country. tanuards ot 

School of Tropical Mediant Calcutta. (1922)— Th-> , 

Carnjichael Hospital for t ropical Diseases'which is primarilv, a ' K % 
hospital attached to the s<i: >1 are of the status of •> L “ V. research 
under the Government of \\ est Bengal, but actually h institution 
aspect. It has the following departments ■—() \ -r lave an al * India 
(2) Bacteriology and Pathology. (.3) Protozoology r£\ Ca t- Medicine. 
(5) Pharmacology. (6) Chemistry. (7) Anaania mti r ^9 Entomology, 
departtr.ent. (8), Helminthology. (9) Public Health T ^f pirator y diseases 
Haffkine Institute, Btnihay (1900) —The Institute act ' ratory Practice, 
the manufacture of plague vaccine for the whole of India an f ° ntu f°r 
th$ manufacture of anti-rabic vaccine for Bombay Presidency 1 ccn1r ' for 
' King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Guindy, Madras (l903 ,■ 

manufacture of vaccines, therapeutic sera, vaccine lymph; Blood Bank- * 
and also research work. . ‘ K etc -> 

Pasteur Institute of India, Kasailli— Centre of Anti-rabic treatment 
Pasteur Institute of Southern India (1.907) Coonoor. 

K'n.g Edivard VII Memorial Past 
Institute (1907), Shillong: 


Institute and Medical 


Kcseat 
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fteur Institute, Calcutta— This institute is a part of School of 
Tropical Medicine. 

Pasteur Institute, Bombay —This is a part of Haftkine Institute, 
ihjmbay. 

All-India Malaria Institute of India, Delhi (,1939) —carries mainly 
malaria research in India and co-ordinates to a large extent the anti-malarial 
operations conducted by Central and Provincial Governments. 

Imperial Veterinary Research Institute, Mulct eszvar —Started in 1893. 
It is now a fully equipped research institute for veterinary research. It 
also manufactures protective sera and vaccines, it has a branch station 
at Izatnagar (.Bareilly). 

Nutrition Research Laboratories, Coonoor —conducts research on 
problem of nutrition and acts as advisory bureau on all questions of 
nutrition. . . 

Sir Tata School of Social Service, Bombay-- the only institution in 
fnma which provides facilities for the training oi social workers m the 
fields of family and welfare, adult deliquency and industrial and labour 

Pr °l^fr IJorabji Tata Trust—T he Trust has established in 1940 Tata 
Memorial Hospital for cancer at a capital of Rs. 23 lakhs and maintained 
at an average annual cost of R:s. 4 lakhs. There is also Tata Graduate 
School o i Social Work which trains young men and wonun from univer¬ 
sities in social work. It is the first institution of its kind i:i India. 


Medical 

Medical College, Calcutta. 

R. G. Kar Medical College, Cal. 
Campbell Medical College, Calcutta. 
National .1 r adical In dilute, Calcutta. 
Lab Medical College, Calcutta. 
Madras Medical College. 
btamex Medical College, Madras. 

V cllurc Medical College, Madras. 
Agra Medit a: College, U.P . 

Wolfit mu (rundhi Medical College t 
Luc kn cio. 

Assam Medical College, Gauliati. 

.ad • Hardingc Medical College lor 
Women, Delhi. 1 


Colleges 

Seth G. S. Mcdl. College, Bombay . 
Grant Medical College, Bombay. 
Patna Medical College, Patna. 
Swoiman Singh Medical College, 
Jaipur. 

Glanccy Medical College, Amritsar. 
Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Medical 
College, Indore. 

Armed Forces Medical College, 
Delhi. 

Andhra Medical College, Uicaga- 
patam. 

Medical College, Gindue, Madras. 
Medical College, Madura, Madras. 


Niiriiag College 

College of Nursing, New Delhi- the first of its in India. It prepares 
•*talents tor B.Sc. (lions.) degree of the Delhi Univer' : ty. 


EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 

Iqtrcfjctftm of English Education —The first proposal of founding a 
yiiivvrsity 11 India was made by the Council < f Education in Bengal in 
I year 1845, but was not accepted by the Boar 1 of Director of the East 
ia Company, who considered the scheme somewhat premature. The 
i/trnuus despatch of Sir Charles Wood in 1854, soon after the renewal of 
—;«utu »;f East India Company in the previous ;,uir, brought the question 
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to the front. “Amdng many subjects of importance" proclaimed 
making document, none have stronger claim - l0 our attention 
, than that of education. It is one of our most sacred duties to the n't 
to be the means, as far it lies, of conferring upon the natives of S’ 
those vast moral and material blessings which flow front th p- > ... 1 
diffusion of useful knowledge and which India may under Providence derive 
for her connection with England.” In accordance with this declared poli^ # ~ 
.foundations of university education was laid in the country. 

The foundation of university education was laid in 'his country with 
the establishment of the'Universities of Calcutta, Bombav and Madras in 
the year 1857, the necessary legislation incorporating them having been 
patssed respectively’on January 24th, July 18th and September 15th Y,f th,-. 
yeari Thfe,jurisdiction of the Calcutta University which at the heginnine 
included practically all Northern India, was soon found to be umvieldv 
and it was therefore broken up by the establishment of two additional 
Universities, the University of the Punjab which was founcud in 1882 aiui 
the University of Allahabad which followed five years later in 1887 
The landmark in the history of Indian Universities was the appoint 
jtfent by J_ord Curzon of a University Commission in the year 1S>02. 
recommendations of the Commission were mainly in the direction of 
reforms in the constitution of Universities. An enactment for atnendii g 
the law relating to Universities in India came into effect on 1st September 
1904 and laid new responsibilities upon Universities as regards both their 
control >i affiliate d co: ges and heir own teaching functions. H 
specified the provision o/ instruction as one of their duties and p'ivp ‘ * 
the p.Aver of appointing professors and lecturers, of holding and m 


iu. nf; i iw.wv.ws, - . cUi(| nnn ifr* 

•endowments ami erecting, equipping and maintaining University IS" 8 
labor; ories ind ntuseums. Humph the bulk nt the teaching ermti! i 
to be in the affiliated colleges, a certain amount ot higher instruct?™ 1W 
began to be concentrated under University management m • ° w 
S were assigned to each l ytorial 

colleges t-> the University wa established inspection of 

Another important advancement was the Goverum,,.. f , 
resolution in 1*->1A which pleaded for the establishment of °l , 
university of teaching type. It reaffirmed the policy of reliant ad, M onnl 
effort on secondary education: it recommended an increase i* .u" pnv: ’ u ‘ 
>f teachers and nu improvement in the amounts of trt .‘ ,. ■ thc claries 
proper attention being paid to the fi>rm n;.2 n ^ ts , m and insisted 


•on the proper auci.no.. paid to the formation of w ' 

viucation given to scholars ot all scholars. )t i-K - ♦ a charact er in tip. 
or each leading province in India * seated a sepai 


separate uiliver* 



bight 


IfljCWlUJjjJ 

The Commission also advocated the establishment of 
Universities. 

Univeiiitics with the attainment of'freedom, the government of 


unitary and' vesnic''"’* 


IcniMl 

hnvc 


appointed an University Commission in 1948 with Su* tadha Kri u ' 1,a 
Chairman for thorough examination of university education ’ prevsdr? 11 
la rl v ' 1 * ! a v ' ew to improvement on modern lines. 1T, 8 m 

. . Government of India Act of 1919 altered lhe»coursc of 
administration in India. Educational became 


a transferred subj^t'‘under 



misr/f 
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of a minister in governors' provinces, though European edtte 
kept as ‘reserved’ subject. The education was further decentralised 
by the Government of India Act of 1935. 

Government of India have however retained under their immediate 
control all education in the Centrally Administered Areas and they also 
deal with matters concerning universities of Benares, Aligarh and Delhi. 

Types of Universities —In India are as follows:— 'Affiliating University\ 
i.c., a University which recognises external colleges offering instruction 
in Its courses of studies: A 'Teaching University 1 is one in which some 
or all of the teaching is controlled and conducted by teachers appointed by 
the University. A ' Unitary University ' is one usually localised in a 
single centre, in which the whole of the teaching is conducted by teachers 
appointed by or under the control of the University. 

Administration —Government of India have a Ministry of Education 111 
charge of an Education Minister with an Educational Adviser and 

*etary of the Education Ministry. 

As regards Provinces, the education is entirely 111 , e . an( 5 ° 
provincial j '*vernment. Directors, of Public Instruction m all pioviiue^ arc 
the permanent heads of the Department of Education, nut higher 
education is controlled by the universities. 

Post-War Educational Development 1 his scheme has been prepared by 
S;r John Scrgcnt, the Educational Adviser to the Government of India. 
It seeks to introduce universal free and compulsory education for boys 
and girls between the ages of 6 to 14. The cost of the scheme would be 


Rs. 200 crores a year. 

After the primary stage is over, all hoys and girls will not be allowed 
to go on for further education to the high schools. Only those who are 
expected to profit from further instruction will be allowed to proceed, 
it m roughly calculated that one out of every 5 will join in the high school. 
The schools are to be maintained by public funds as far as possible. 
Si: ular res frictions would be imposed on the entry of the students to the 
college. The Intermediate course should be included in the high school 
com *. The colleges would only teacli degree courses extending over 
thr. e years. 

lastly, a national youth movement should be started throughout the 
country. This movement should teach the youngmen to build up their 
ph\ kjuc and to serve their country. Employment Bureaus should also be 
« t cd to find jobs for students after completion of their academic 


care r. 

The. estimated cost of the scheme is about 313 crores per year of which 
♦ government is t« contribute 277 crores. 

Central Advisory Board of Education —which was abolished in 1923 as a 
measure f economy wa^, revived by the Government of India in August, 
193 It consists of all Provincial Ministers of Education or their Directors 
of Public instruction* Representatives of ihe Inir-University Board, the 
isembly, tl Cotin 1 of State and j 6| the Govern-? 

incut of India. Its main functions are to serve as a clearing house of 
idea and to act as a distributing centre of educational information for 
India. f* 

t Ivr : also a Bureau of Bducati n under the control of the Educa- 
li :ial Commissioner with the- Government oi India for dealing specially 
-vith thr ay!lection and dissemination of literature relating to educational 
problem* in the various pr ovinces. 


misTf?), 
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/y of Education —Since August, 1947, a separate Ministry ct 
lias been formed in the Centre under a Minister of Education 
who is advised by our Educational Adviser on all educational matters. 

All-India Council for Technical Education —was set up by the Govern¬ 
ment of India on Dec. 2, 1945 to study India's needs for higher technical 
education. (1)) It will survey the present position of technical education 
in India. (2) Advise on areas where technical colleges are most needed" 
(3) Consider existing and rehted projects including the consideration of 
an All-India Technological College. 

Inter-University Board —The need of co-operation in the work of Univer¬ 
sities in India was expressed by the Calcutta University Commission/ The 
Indian Universities Conference held at Simla in 1924, and passed a resolu¬ 
tion unanimously recommending to the Universities that it was desirable 
that an Inter-University organisation should be established for (1) Bureau 
of Information, (2) Exchange of Professors, co-ordination of Univer¬ 
sity work. (4) Obtaining recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other Universities, (5) serving as appointments bureau 
for Indian Universities, etc. 

Primary Education—At present there is no system of primary educa¬ 
tion in most parts of India, though the number of rural and urban 
primary schools is slowly increasing. Most of the primary schools 
are run by local boards and municipalities. I rom primary schools, students 
may pass to secondary schools which culminate ui a Matriculation * 
school * 
have 

pulsory education at their option witnin any pan. oi meir jurisdiction 
obtaining Coyernment sanction for tin* purpose. 

NEW EDUCATIONAL SCHEMES 
Medium of instruction— The Government of India issued 
^ust 14, 1948 defining 
ir. educational institutions 


school-leaving examination. In recent years eight provincial leeislatnr •«* 
iave passed Primary Education Acts authonsn • the introduction oi r M 
pulsory education at their option within any part ot their jurisdiction 


August' 14, 1948 defining their policy regarding the medium ^ CS - olutlon 


Ristruction 


The principle that .1 child should be instructed in the earlv 
his education through the medium of the mother tongue has been ^ 


accepted 


by the Government. 

Unfortunately the application of this educational^ 
in practice raises some dnheulties. One luestion k I t ' md principle 
sidcred as the mother longue through which edue-ti n i * ls to be coa- 
As is weh known, in every region province and sti l imparted, 

of dialects are spoken. Children learn dialects 4 1 111 Ind,a > a number 

all adopted as media of education? M 0s t Of IhZ they to be 

and therefore without necessary pabulum to uour c v " lll °ut literature 
however about a dozen languages, more or k ss <t \ n ucatio,J - There are 
literatures and which seem to be marked out t , iKvum■ w ^ c b p-.>ssVss 
is hardly a province in which besides a principal I.an.'! u ‘d > 1 There 
considerably number of inhabitants speaking other language * 1 ' ar a, *t 

In Madras Province four principal languages are used—f afni i , 

Malayalam and Kanarese. Similarly in Bombay Province there -gu- 

Giyrati and Kanarese. In Bihar and U. P. there are certain ■; athl > 
cities where along witli Hindi, Bengali is spoken by manv r and 
Pi .inc-‘s have large areas of Marathi and Hindi speaking inhah?' ^ 
hast Punjab has two Languages—Hindi and Punjabi. 8 mhab ‘ ta »ts. 
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like these make it impossible for any tate or province to 
adopt ;ny single language as the medium of instruction. An attempt to 
adopt one language in a Province where groups . of people speaking 
different languages reside and to impose it on all is bound to lead to 
disco -.lent and bitterness. It will affect inter-provincial relations and set 
up vicious circles of retaliation. Provincialism will grow and Indian 
nationalism will suffer. There is little reason why any province in India 
should seek to deprive children inhabiting that province of their funda¬ 
mental right to receive education through the medium of their mother 




tongue. 

It is obvious that if a province has adopted any particular language as 
he language of administration, it will be the interest of those whose 
\. other tongue is differed , to learn it in order to claim participation in 
the life and privileges of the people of the Province. . 

The principle of teaching through the mother tongue is of general 
ap| ‘111011 but practical considerations su gest two limitations. In the 
fir-.i place the principle appli mainly to die first stage of ducat ion t.c , 
•the stage of compulsory primary education pt to the group of t.i ldren 
at the junior basic stage from the ages of 6 to 11. In the higher stages 
ix Tier junior basic, it will be necessary for pupils to learn the language 
of the province. „ 

Secondly, the employment of mother tongue for the education of the 
c numbers arc extremely small, will create administrati 
financial difficulties. Ilcnce, it is dcsirab 1 ^ that a minimum number should 
l.e fixed for the use of their language. 

Me ilium of Instruction in the Universities —The Government of India 
have requested the Universities and Provincial Governments to replace 
English a: a medium of instruction at the University stage by gradual 
stages and to adopt in its place the language of the State or Province 
w region is the medium of instruction and examination. 

1 he universities have also been asked to provide for a compul ory 
test in the i derai language during their first degree course without 
prejudice to the result of the degree examination and for the teaching of 
d;'* f, 1 mI language to all students who wish to ake it up as an optional 
object. Regarding the federal language and script, the Government of 
India will await tfi decision of the Comdtuent Assembly. 

The Government of India have reque ued the universities and Provincial 
Governments to »ake step, to see that during the transitional period, 
r.ngjtcb -not as a literature but as a language—is continued as a compulsory 
. ubjrct in the higher courses. 

Mew Educational Programmes —The Ministry of Education, Government 
"*• lias drawn up numerous schemes whirl arc a blue-print of the 

view educational edifice. 

(1) Adu Education Comwitfec of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education has worked out a detailed scheme of Social Education with 
r ' ‘ h r - • t of attaining 50 p.c. literacy within a period of three years. 

G Second Committee has prepared t' 1 ^ framework of Secondary 


Icall wi(h 


Edi,cjiion in India. 

5) A Third Committee has 
h' m ,4 the rned’um oF instritctior 

A Fourth Committee is working 
hnan ing educational development in Indian 


the 

in universities. 

out the 


most controversial nro- 


avs and means of 
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’ Another Committee has 
National Commission which will 


recommended 
f.erve as a 


the 


. appointment of a 
, ... . , uatson agenev between 

T nesC 9 and the institutions concerned with the p ogress of 
Education and Culture of India. 


Science, 

(6) Another Committee has been formed to formulate a schem * , 

estabiisliment of the Central Institute of Psychology to conduct °c a 
in selective methods and standardising tests of various t 7,1- • * 7, ^ 
educational iiclcL ' " ^ the 

*7) A outlier Committee lias been formed to prepate a scheme for 
a Central Training College of Physical Educe:: for which pro'-isinn 
been made in 1943-49 Budget 

(8) An Expert Committee has been formed to report on the advisibilitv 

of establishing a National Central Library in India. ' y 

(9) Overseas Scholarship Committee and Scientific Mcm-poioc 
Committee have been at work and have reconynended to spend more mon ^ 
for the expansion oi Indian institutions ard for selected students to ly 
sent abroad for training at Government’s exp» i$e. 

( 10) The Central Advisory Board of education had recommended 
that Govcmnunt of India should appoint a Con'cil of S<\ : f IV elf arc \ 
coordinate the activities of social service, org anisations through. ut t j 
country and also to run an institute of social studies ^m<Jer m 
supervision. An a/ hoc Cc.nmithv has re polled tbit a Council of e; .V, 
Wehare with rcpr entriti.es of Central and Provincial Governments a * 
existing Social Service » iganisntions should be formed to : : v ;<7 
Government of India on all matters concerning Social Service. ' * ,lc 

(11) A Board of Editor- with Dr. S. Radhakrishnan pi . 

has been appointed to prepare a History of Philosophy to reveal !rnun 
or India's contribution to the evolution of modem philosophy * value 

(1.?) Cultural f rost —Plans are being pit pared for a (V’ 
with three Academic. nam y (0 Academy of Arts I;;/ \ lu ^ : 

Tetters and Music, ( iii A« ademy of Dane .* and Drama * J ‘ ,ca «ny 0 f 
(} )) Steps nt< being taker •. slier rthni t i le ArchaenW. < . 

. iiuha and the cm :nd vm tcopc and activities of th^ m .e pical Surve * 
(11J Provision has been made for the estabfiqhm^? 10 ^ 1 Archives. 
Museum of Archaeology an’ Anthropology iniejlt of a Nalion-il 

(15) Budget j>ro\ isiuii TMM49 has* madi- 
lisliuicnt or two Higher Technic.,I rnstitutii n s 5*?** for the oc g 
■U; A n oi Ms. 18 lakhs has hern . U CUlta •• -d FtoinJ». 

1 < :|1 I" 'titwfe >f lMuc tion in i )< lhi which i u ’f <f ... . . 

Centre. 1 he lnstitu > 

iraimng institutions* 1 r schools r\. w^;, 

,17) The greatest task of ti e Ministry nf Value 


tu wipe otit the illitt racy of S5 p 
' r ent i'lan required 


of th 


people 


is the 


». n r .1 * ti, v plant] i^rs 

n . . . . 40 years to achieve this’ohjeci " V" ltr > TV 

ft zs£ tr^srtt ir,w 


way be extendcl inter on tI°clu£Km bAv' 


en n 


in t|i e 


and 


first instance and 
14 years of ,ge. 


iMHtSTffy 
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' ■ .i . . nvpr o neriod of three years with 

adulfeducation programme will be' “^.population of the count, y. 
tu - target of making literate at ha co .,.nlinated by a Board 

raent o India will provide 50 p.c. oi the cost. _ 

(19> Committee on the medium of instruction at which 

resolved that there should be a hve->w pen q{ instruc tion and 

period English would continue tc b< L U . • d s houl<l be utilised 

ex- i d nation in die universities anu that this penod sh ^ c0jlcenK . d . 
for the introduction of tne^rcgmna^o^state.lant, .. highcr cduca- 


*L*UC d' 1 ,*.lll',UC»5V| »• . 

Script- on the adopted by die Constituept 

uuttee dec i' :'i that sc art t)( . u ,.,-. t . rslllt s. So far as til- regional 

/ t,;° co^neX tl. C.,m.mttce resolved that they should me 

^ c . rict or tlie federal script. 

e,m FXdK inif.mMflftion of its decision on the medium of instruction, - 
tIle committee recommended the appointment of a Board of Philologists 
n d Scientists to prepare within five years a common scientific terminology 
for all Indian languages mailing use of international terms as far as poss.D.e 
and in consultation with the provinces and universities. ^ . 

Regarding the question of iridium of examination or the reucia. 
public Services, ‘lie Committee resolved that the Federal Public Service 
Comi.fi don examinations should be conducted in the Suite or region., 
language d the candidate. But after qualifying, the candidate should be 

required to pass a -test in the federal langtia 

(20) University Grants Committee -the ..cope of the umycistty .gr. * «£ 
committee has been enlarged sc a: to keep the committee m touch w.U 
the vorl ing of the universities all round tlie y;ar and co-ordmate its 
activities. The whole field of university education m the Indian Uramnion 
i no v vithin the scope of this new committee, whereas its predeccsso 
P ked : er the three Gentia 1 . Universities cm;.. -.t 

(21, Wether Technical Studies— lhe Oovcrnrcv.- of India ^ will 
■ ; if- within first nuitv ucnniur: conmtenci.ig from 19-17, two oi the 
- higher Technical Institutions recommended by Higher Technical 
Md.'.cation Committer--one to U located at Mcrth kuna near Bomb. / 
and the other at Ilijli in West Berigi : .„ 

(72) Government have also acueptei the recommendation the - A 
7. ,ia C ouncil - Technical Education suggesting the sanction ot gram . 

... ring to J. 1-5 crores of capital penditure and R:.. 70 lakhs c> 
reenrring exoenditure to som- highcr technical institutions m no com.u • 
viith a view io their improvement and expansion. . , . 

f ) Ministry o' Education, Government ot India ha\c mpomtei a 
OmriMtlee to formulate a scheme for the establishment of central InslUwie 
of Psych koc; in 1 -lln for conducing resea > eh in selective methods urn 
wIp. ■ 7 , rciiz** i £ c t» of v-t'ious ’ypes in tuc odiv^tionsl field. 
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All-India expenditure ou Education 


1935-36 .. 

Rs. 

.. 25,71,06,470 

1940-41 .. 

1936-37 .. 

.. 26,40,17,864 

1941-42 .. 

1937-58 .. 

.. 26,98,64,484 

1942-43 .. 

1938-39 .. 

.. 27,81,99 492 

1943-44 .. 

1939-40 .. 

.. 29,08,76,321 

1944-45 . . 

1920-21 

No. of Educational Institution; 

.. 180,380 1938-39 

1924-25 

.. 203,232 

1939-40 

1928-29 

.. 232,429 

1940-41 

1932-33 

.. 229,771 

1941-42 

1936-37 

.. 227,940 

1942-43 


1944-45 


Number of Students 



Rs. 

29,84,03,205 

30,85,79.543 

51 . 61 , 42,080 

33,21,33,000 

51,61,42,0 


• • 230,526 

• • 235,439 
•• 232,766 

• • 2x8,053 
•• 219,3^ 

• • 209,548 


1943-44 


(/;; ill institutions) 

wen women men 

40,36,743 10.10,074 1944-45 .. 1.23,54,7/5 

Presses. Newpaj or* & Periodicals 


women 

36,01,130 


1920-21 
1924-25 
1 :'3-29 
1932-33 
19x6-37 
1938-39 
1939 40 
1940-41 


1934- 35 

1935- 36 
iy3f>-37 


Presses 

Ncsvspapcn 

Pcriudiivis 

Books 

(English'! 

3.583 

955 

2,197 

1,676 * 

4,994 

1,345 

3,018 

2,2S5 

5.729 

1,642 

2.781 

2,546 


1,594 

2,695 

2,691 

7.872 

2,123 

3,04/. 

2,556 


2,752 

. 3,301 

3,298 

3,442 

2,841 

8,548 

2,872 

' 3,118 

8,; 58 

2,609 

2,880 


All-'ndia Cost per Pupil 
Rs. A. 1*. 

.. 20 1! 0 1958-39 

.. 20 13 4 1939-40 

.. 24 14 2 1940-U 

Museums in India 


Books 

(Indian) 

9,8 IS 
14,591 
14,348 
13,401 
14.629 
14,137 
14,820 
14,117 


RS. A . 
20 o 
19 12 
19 10 


p. 

0 

n 

f> 


Indian Museum, Okutta. 

Patna Museum, Patna. 

Prov. Museum, Lucknow. 
Archaeological Museum, Sarnath. 
( ur/.on Museum, Mathura. 

Port" Museum, Delhi. 

Ja: ur Museum, Jaipur. 

Utlaipur Museum, Udaipur, 
btatc Museum, Caroda. 
Raiimtnna Museum, Ajmtv 


c 

Gm-.. Museum, Madras. ’ 

]>.: )re. Govt. Museum n-i Mrr . 1 
Archeological Museum’, C^vaHoM 
estate Museum, Bikaner l * 

R0 Slc« A i“ C 
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Central Asian Antiquities Museum 
New Delhi 

Sarciar Museum, Jodhpur. 

Archaeological Museum, Np-'v.dn. 

Trivandrum Museum, Trivandrum. 

Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. 

Ashi:tosh Museum (Cal. Univ.). 

Da hx-Iir.L, Museum, Darjeeling. 

Indian Universities 
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Khiching Museum, Mayurbhanj. 
Gar.hati Museum, Assam. 

Bombay Natural History Museum, 
Bombay. 

Municipal Museum, Allahabad 
Faiznbr.d Museum, Faizabad. 

Bharat Kala Bhavaii, Benares. 


Name 

Calcutta (1857) 

Bombay (1857) 

Madras (1852) 

Allahabad (1836) .. 

Lucknow (1^20) 

Nagpur (1923) 

Patna (1927) *. •• 

Aligarh Muslim (1920) 

Delhi (1922) 

Agra (1927 
Be .ares Hindu (1915) 
v 

Amiamalai, Chidambaram (1929) 
Mysore (1916) 

Qsmania, Hyderabad (1918) 
fravancore (1938) .. 

Utkal University (1943) 

P<:na University (1948) 

Kid nir University (1943) 

Uni., of Saugor C.P. (1946) 
J'.n.ia Millia 1. lamia (Muslim ' 


Vice-Chancellors 
Dr. P. N. Banerjec. 
Mahamaliopadhya P. V. Kai^- 
Dr A Lakshmanaswami Mudauar. 
Dr. D R. Bhattacharjee. 

A chary a N arc-nd ra Deo. 

Lt Col. Pt. Uunjilal Dubey. 

Sir C. P. N. Sinha. 

Di :'a!:ir Ilussnin. 

Sn Maurice Gwycr. 

Dr. K. P. Asthana. 

Dr. Amarnath Jha. 

Sir C. R. Reddy. 

Dr. S. G. Manavala Ramanujant 
Dr. Sultan Mohiyuddin. 

Nawab Ali Yar Jung. 

Mr. H. C. Papworth. 

Sii Cliintamani Acharya. 

Dr. M. R. Jayakar. 


„....(Muslim Na- 

lunal Univ.), Delhi (1921) • 

Pajp:jtar. University,. Jaipur 
( 1 947) 

H*' men’s University (1902) 
University of Gatihati 
b: .vabl ip. rati (1921) . 

M.vilr.u Bh rat Uni, sity .'Jr- 
ddre) 1948 . - •* 

East Punjab University, Simla 
(1947) 


Dr. H. S. Gour. 
Dr. Zakir Hussain. 


Dr. G. S. Mahrjrn. 

Mrs, Sarada Mehta. 

Sri K. K. Handique. 

Sm. Sarojini Naidu {President ). 


Victoria Jubilee Techniced Insti¬ 
tute, Bombay. 

College oi Engineering & ’tech¬ 
nology, Jadavpur. 

Hindu University, College 
• *i Engineer ing, 

Gf llcgc of Mining & Metallurgy', 

Hindu Univer it\ 


of 


Mr. Justice Teja Singh. 

TccfcnVa! Jujuiution. 

Jaipur Vikram Deo College 
Science & Technology. 

Afogappa Chettiar College of Tech- 
noloMadras. 

1 uxminaratn institute of JTchno- 
logy, Nagpur. 


mtSTffy 
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Scientific & Technical Academies & Associations in India 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal Indian Institute of Science-'—* Ban 


founded by Sir William Jones 
in 1784. 

Indiar. Museum, Calcutta, founded 
in 1866 which i? the main centre 
of zoological research. 

Madras Literary Society— An au¬ 
xiliary to the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land. started about 1833. 

Aari-Horticullwal Society of India, 
Calcutta, founded in 1820. 

Bombay . Natural History Society . 
Bombay, founded in 1883. The 
Society is entrusted with the 
management of Natural History 
Section of the Prince of Wales 
Aluseutn. 

Hah bine Institute, R >mbay, well- 
known centre of res irch in pre¬ 
ventive medicine, started in 1899. 

Inman . \ssoclatwn r or Cultivation 
of Science C<dcu H a darted in 
18/6 by Dr. Moheiidraial Sarkar. 

National Academy of Sciences, 
Allahabad, founded in 3 n 36. 

Indian Academy • l Sciences, Ban¬ 
galore, started ii. 1°34 Avitli a 
view to holding regular meetings 
for reading and uiscussirn of ori¬ 
ginal scientior .'ontnbtition.. 

Nath mi! tact t u. of S tor es. • :!- 
cutfa for co-ordinating llv work 
c»jl varioiv eicntitic iir.lioiti- is 
and Government icutific depart¬ 
ments and services, was inaugu¬ 
rated in January, 1935. 

ft bandar.' Oriental ICcsurch ,n- 
si -ute. Po re. so , d on 6th 
Jul'. ‘ 91 /, on tin SOtfi birthday 
uf th famous orientalist Sir 
li. G. Bhnndarkar v ;,, i tin object 
of publishing oriental editions of 
text hooks on antiquities, t nro- 
vide up-to-date. library and to 
tiain shraents in research v i- 

sitv roll ' 

?ity Colleg; Science Calntu- 
founded in Jr. 4 ’ • 0,11 


Indian 


lore, started in 19] 1. i t 0 # e rs 
!>' • graduate work in five main- 
branches ot science, namely - p; lv 
sics. Cosmic ray .search' <V ... 
ral Chemistry Organic Chuuis- 
try, Bioctic: .istry Electrical Tech¬ 
nology', and Aeronautical 'En 
gincernig, 

Indian Mathematical Society —Cal¬ 
cutta. founded in 907 for the 
advancement of Matheirmtiv.il 
studies in In ha. T; has a librmy 
which is located at Fergussou Col- 

. lege. Poena. 

Indian Society of Orient at Art -Cal 
vutta, stalled with the object of 
reviving interest in Indian Art 
and Culture. 

InM >i Science Congress Ass rffli 
/•. r- -war. or ranged in 19 ]d r t 
*? tl. 'Idcsi Cuieral National 

; ’ f . fndia. rhe 

objection "ft .10 \ssociation arc 
to y.ve a stronger imn„i~ ... , 


uupnlsi and 
a n. re systematic direction o 
sj». hc enquiry, to promote the 
intcicour.,e of scieuii*t< ...1 • 

ffc « w- oi ~ 

Sv'“‘ S mtcrestert in science S 
obtain a more general ati r 11 

«>.c objects of E Ze a ?d 
once and thr* i- a PP^Kd 

dipdvanTa ges VTS'’ 1 ma ">’ 

which inav lA ? *. lc nature 
Tl.r -‘ tS l )r0 ? r CSS. 

’ ’*3 St” . » divided i... 

mg all branch,., rc f >rcv > 1 '. 

Institute . Vey : *»IW. 

Road, C.'lcuta '* <ha,J 

Uc mnK K- 1 . ou »^‘d in Di2i. 

idvrnic! f ; Ct n 40 v "' lc anl 
? . Cc science, pr;> , v and 
bustness ot engmeenng } n all the 
branches, to diffuse information 
on all matters, affecting engineer 
m*, to r< eulate and el ate <h„ 
technical ..ad general fiom1- c v 
ut ;iers enqg'd in ei.gi„ ctr $ 

and iU. to advise and com . i 
educ ion in techmcr.l codvv e s a i 
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schools. The Institute received 
Royal Charter 1935. The pri¬ 
vilege entitles the members to 
describe them as Chartered En¬ 
gineers, (India). 

P . E. V. (.India Centre)— 1 The In¬ 
dian Centre of P. E. N. was 
Started in Bombay in 1933 by 
Sophi Wadia for poets, editors, 
essayists, novelists (P. E. N.) 

Bose institute— Established by Sir 
J. C. Bose at Calcutta in 1117 
to carry researches on plant^ life. 

Waterways Experiment Station— 
Eleven miles from Poona at the 
foot cf the Khadakwasla Dam on 
Lake Fife is the Indian Water- 
wavs Experiment Station, the: arst 
and only cif its kind m TthIiu 
started in 1919. Investiga- 
nns are carried out here with 
the aid of snail or semi-large 
models to solve problems, both 
basic and specific, concerning irri¬ 
gation and river training. It is 
now proposed to change the name 
\-> Centra! Waterways, Irriga¬ 
tion and Navigation Research 
Station with head quarters at 
DJhi and branch at Poona 

Kata’* Metro, Aiyar , Madras —start¬ 
ed in Y)ZC) by Rukmir.i Devi with 
the object of popularising tlie 
principle and practice of various 
Hindu classical danc' Bhan.t 
Hat Ton, Kathakali, etc., music, 
dramatic arts, paintings, tc. 

^National Fuel Research Institute, 
Digztadih, near Dhanbad, founda¬ 
tion tone laid on Nov. 1946, 
established by the Government of 
India at a cost of Rs. 34 lakhs. 
The functions of the Institute arc 
fo make a survey of Indian emits 
and to carry out researches ou 
pro casing with a view to manu- 
factur ; ng metallurgical coke, and 


investigations on low-temperature 
carbonisation and tar distillation 
for producing dyes, drugs, plas¬ 
tics, explosives and synthetic 
liquid fuels. 

* National Metallurgical ^ Laboratory , 
Jamshedpur —Foundation stone 
laid on Nov. 1946. The initial 
capital expenditure will be about 
Rs. 34 lakhs. 

*National Physical Laboratories, 
Delhi— foundation stone laid on 
Jan. 1947, to be established ’at an 
estimated cost of R't 40 lakhs, ft 
will be concernc vitn basic re- 
n standards, applied 
phvsics and properties of materials. 

+Nat it r.al Chemical Lauorato'y, 
Poona —foundation stone laid in 
April, 1947. This laboratory 
will cost Rs. 3 r lakhs. Promo¬ 
tion of industrial chemistry and 
the utilisation of India’s raw 
material resources through funda¬ 
mental and applied research will 
be the main objects of the Na¬ 
tion'! Chemical Laboratory. 

* Central Class & Ceramic Research 
Institute, Calcutta-— Foundation 
stone laid in Dec. 1945. The In¬ 
stitute will cost Rs.^ 12 lakhs. 

^Building Research Station . Roor- 
kc - beginning ha^ already been 
made with the co-oj ration of the 
Thomason Engineering College. 

iLeal'- r Research Institute, Madras 
—foundation stone of tlie ins itum 
was laid at Madras on 24tii April. 
1948. 

+Rlectro-Clu)iical industries Re¬ 
search in. * itutc , Karaikadi (Mad¬ 
ras)—-foundation stone was laid 
at Karaikadi on 25th July 1948 
with a donation of Rs 15 lakhs 
by Dr. Alaguppa Chcttiar. 

f Road Research institute, Delhi . 

t Drug Research Institute. 


♦ Ml the'e Institutes and Laboratories arc planned by Council of Sciemluc 
no.'. Industrial Research Of tlv the first five are in course of erection 
and K expected to start funding by the e„d of 1949. 


imsTfy 
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1W .. Food Technological Inslit. 

f Building Research Institute. 

Delhi Polytechnic—A first class 
technical institution under Govern¬ 
ment of India—There are depart¬ 
ments of Engineering, Chemical 
Engineering, Technology and 


Commerce. 

Indian Institute of Metals— as in¬ 
augurated on Dec. 29, !947 in 
Delhi with the object of promot¬ 
ing and advancing ihe study and 
practice of the science and tech¬ 
nology of making, shaping and 
treating metal: and alloys. 

Indian Standard: Institution —This 
body which is already enrolled 
as a member of the International 
Standard organization (LS.O.) , 
Geneva, has been started under 
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Dept, of Government of India 
with the object of improving 
standards of Indian products, to 
bring mem up to quality levels 
competitive with foreign products 
and to standardise the quality of 
Indian goods for consumption at 
home and for export abroad. It 
is a quasi-government body. It 
has five sectt:n r ~for textiles, 
engineering, building, chemical 
and food and agricultural ; -o- 
ducts. each controlled by a Divi¬ 
sional Council. 

Institute of lac Research, Nam- 
Kum . Ranchi. 

Tata Institute of. Fundamental 
Scie> ees of Cosmic Research . 

Bengal River Research Institute , 
Calcutta. 



MINERALS OF INDIA 


of mine-Tils in India 


India', Poiitiun_The distribution m “* 11,0,11 i.-. very 

itmenite. gyp^ni arc coordination of production md 

,n.possible. Tndia gc - But her s ,. rioug d ‘ : c j * .“ I J« 

WPUSLi “I^nthe Burma frontier is ess than 1 “!* 


sotnc minerals, India aS^J; 


,,cr production on die 
*\ c t it must be said thai 

:.uch as tii i 

!, India posse-es the worlds large*} reserves of the riche t c 

iron ore and manganese or.-\ "Chet class of 

2. She is ♦he provider n- sy third of world’s outnnt . 
a India maint-ins her , ■siticm a. the second r i , n , a fl*ancsc. 
thc 1- itish Empire. c a ‘'l'roduong country 

4. India is now the second largest producer ,rf ;™.. , . . 

ftrin'ih F.mpire excelled only by the United States. a " c ’ ,rr! 1 t ‘- e 

5. India Up- the largest deposits in the \\<,rld*of hi U 

6. India leans the world in magnesite. 

7. India supplies 80 pc of thc world’s output 0 f mica. 

8. India is the largest producer of ilmenitc. 


/,iad« ir >n tire. 


fThesc Listitutes and Laboratories liave been approved bv t r,,,.. 
wnent and arc being planned f Govern- 
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India has been the world exporter ct mica, manganese or. ilmcnite 
and titanium ore, and she exports considerable quantity of chromite, 
magnesite and kyanitc. 

Minerals of Strategic Importance -—Minerals of strategic and deicnee 
importance can be regarded as adequate in India although in parts only: 
lucre is a serious deficiency in munition metals like tungsten,, tin, lead,, 
zinc, mercury and also in graphite and liquid fuel.. But iti the basic 
metals, iron, manganese, aluminium, magnesium and chromium, the 
country is well supplied, in the first three in large excess. 

Four Categories of India’s Mineral Resources — The mineral resources of 
India can be divided into four categories (1) minerals of which 
India’s exportable surnius can dominate world market, (2) minerals of 
which the exportable surplus forms an important factor, (3) minerals m 
which it appears the country h at present scB-sustaining and (-1) mineral:; 
for which India has to depend largely or entirely on foreign imports. To 
the hr a category belong iron n e, titanium ou. and mica, while »nc 
expoitabic surplus under the second her^l inc.u‘ - 
bauxite, inrcjncsiP , refractory minera! . natural hr. 

'ypsum, monumental granites, imna t<*, corundum au* 
in ' Humber minerals including rord, aluminium '*rc, mineral pig- 
tnn,, ..oiiiiitn suits and alkalies, rare earths, lv rylium, glass sand, nitrates, 
i , :im! i*h( v phatc: the country is known to be .elf-sufficient. And 
\- v the .• .rowing are the minerals ior which it has to depend solely 
on imports: copper ore, silver, nickel, petroleum, sulphur, lead, zinc, tin 
;1«.urrk:. mercury, tungsten, molybdenum, platinum, graphite, asphalt an<i 


manganese ores, 
. steatite, silica, 
cement materials. 


Government Departments —The main department that looks after the 
r, : ;nak of Tnclia is the Geologic ! Survey of India . This department 
hc.j - io -ease India’s mineral resources. It has been publishing vari u: 
k’ r micai records and bulletins giving geological information on commercial 
and ether minerals, inquiries from industrialists are being answered bv 
n . information section. 


activity of tlv department is also directed to the compilation or 
ftjTgC’ -logical in of Jt,< i• • d to the collection and dissemination of 

ui "in: lion r* ‘ding the mineral resources of the country The depart- 
T ‘ ,M r '* • ,>n ‘ible for th up-knp and administration of the geological 
section >f the Indian Musi tun. 

.il'Mtml [nforwalion I rcau lias 1'Cc.i *et up in i>46 to gi.c infoima- 
tion and ail w to ind <tr: The main junction oi the Bureau will be 

tm: dissemination in noi -tc mtcal J r mage of fack relating io 1 idian 
J1 ?: ; * ron or ' lerr alloy mbs-raK ight and hametal mim rals, 

precious metals, gems mi; orals for chcm. I industries, industrial clays, 
"md.i an ! i msec* lUmcn us minerals. 

If ; nerally believ ( that very ! :< geological p >speftir; has been 
Tuc : q India compare;' o her ■puten 4 ialities and Mrd mineral v.c Iti of 
India fa: exceeds the b d set by t 1 geological *>urow of India u] to 
thi time. 

.cat of A/This departn: .t came into exig ence in aDQIT 
an*! » n.v i.ily responsible ’or the In h'ru Mines Act. ide.dqini tors of 
the dt-f 'nirni at Dlqmbad. Thi: Jet artmc 1 1 is co iw rned with the 
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inspection of mines, safety of underground workers, wages etc., and mining 
education of the country. 

Five Year Plau of Miners Investigation--A Five Year Plan ot tutr-erd 
investigation is being taken up by the Government of India to iiu estimate 
into the iserves and equality of ran materials squired for the llraAng 
mineral industries of the country. This will explore the resources of tl - 
country in inn and steel, coal, manganese, aluminium ore. mica, magnesit * 
mineral sands, rare-earth miner ui ai i m resources 

and raw nu mb required for glass and ceramic industries, refractories etc". 

DESCRIPTION OF MINERALS 

Cod!— is the most valuable mineral product nd Ii.dia stands eighth’ 
in the world. The bulk of Indian coal is concentrated in one enornu-m. 
series of deposits known ‘Gor. Iwana system/ A little over 9$ p.c. of 
Indian coal is raised from gondwana rod beds and about / p. c . f rc , IU 
Tertiary bed*. This system stretches across Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, 
Central India and C.-niral Provinces and Hyderabad. L he Tertiary beds 
are found in Assam and Rajpulana. A little coal is also produced hi- 
Hyderabad. The coal-fields of Bihar and Bengal account for ai-out ninc- 
tenths of Ind • Jhnria and Ranigan) a:e the principal coal-fiel 

and from them about 72 p.c. of total output is obtain c-« Juana coal-field' 

produces the bc>t Indian coni. In Hyderabad, tnc Co ^l field lies 

in Snigariu, 1.6 miles n*-tn Jlyderal-d. fi i ; m mn .ct • Indian coal 
is home market. V Coal Crndinff Bonn! ’' f ‘ r Covcrnmeni arranges .or 
the clarification and certification of the e u expo.ted, so that havers 
overseas may rely on quality supphe 

The total output of mal at present i.- ' the neighbourhood 

million ton.; of the loin! production Bthai .-..•.omits lor s 
-*• niT rent.. C. P. fi per cent, L-.'Steni Mates <; 


ot 3t) 
per cent., 
per cent.. 


Bengal 2S per cent., 

Hyderabad 4 per cent., vt . 

Foundation stone foi Fmt/ terror*' ;«niru at TDigwadih 

Ohanbad was laid in l*-*' 1 A'" 'ut <u thc Institute will he to Ai 

.■-.irvcy of, I> •••an coals id o cam out : robes on processingJ• 


view to . ufar-turiup r -ta-ur^ a, c- and in es i^tion vTV 1 

h ‘ c, 


India ha* now nc r jy 1 bp ' f niines en -i ' *vIxipr aboi 

• ...t.r ... ii.- n^.iHe . 


' ) «t -50.000 


• •mu?, .mil ColWr-ltl-.. . —-w • workers 

fact is that I„ , a a y/i, ma,tlly » B.-nga!. 
ii rid ill and «J, . j" 2 ‘ w T ay * «*" > Ad 
ltXL In, Jun Stales or 




ore an* 
Pr twine 


of tlu 

: id .o c\1c 
«*ell batted 


►’UICCS 


kc 


Thc indust r* i: mostly in private hands, 

Bihar and C. P but nc v >table fact 
r ; c h ... mines in Bokaro and Giridili 
Talcher and Aforeo. 

Mancw. he --Next in importance to coal U mmumi. 
metals. IF chief use being in the manufacture of ^ i t j t 
•vcly p.scd in the cl micA. industi > arc! in making of f j rv 
♦ nd ,n conus nex - to Russia on the list of countries producir.r' uirmn-.n 
^counts for about one-third of the world’s output. TIt r 
r ” lc largest producer of manganese >rc and A n> . lriiVi V* 
mxmt f,y per cent of the total in duction in India. Other provh ' 
ducing’ manganese arc Bern! .y f Bihar. Orissa and Madras. 

re United Krngdom, Fiance, Japan and XT 


custodiers of manganese are United ' —i— -m..-.. PP1* .T J u,( M ai 



mtsr/fy. 
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State oH 


fiold —takes the third of Indian Sput of gold comes. 

1 1v sore in koj.tf '\iierc • r M v a bout two per ccr.t. of the total world 
India'--, production of gold is on y - ‘ A „ vitl , gold is found with sands 
.l-.iductiuii (excluding L. b. KJ. A »™ rsf £ singhbhum , Onssa etc. 
in sotno of the rivers of India .such i as Ind ; a : s t ) ie biggest supplier 
Mica—Fourth place is occupied by - • ^ {he world's production of 

•of mica and is responsible for thjee-q and tbc mo st important 

Mock and sheet mica. * ,. ^ j est va rietv of mica w-. 

-,f the areas producing ttuca m lnd a^ Ite ^ m5nes which arc 

Bengal Ruby mica comes mostly from tne The secc „d 

scattered over Hazaribagh -no j>.y j„j ras The main use of mica 
mica belt is in the A chore pi: ..i 1 0 - ‘ Tbi . next important use of 

is the manufacture of electoral c „ r i. ;eers . colliery companies, 

mica is in the shape of?‘^ d b LriS apiarafus. Waste and.scrap nnca 
manufacturers of iron, sbul.and cU-r.« .PI faCturc of ,■••mts. nil -or 

iimia *• w “ “ 

valued at Rs. 217 lalcfis. minerals of India. India con- 

Petroh-um-ts the last of five ^ ^ production. The production 

irit-at-.- - dy !#J?r f r ft 0 ° thc Assam Oil Company-m Assam. This 

•"•/VfV , 1 , t llil t!>C 1 , 4 

. fl f 2\' r^i- miles. 

cover-, an ■ ■ ' . i,ich-"r.ni- Iron ore arc perhaps the greatest 

Iron -India s re.ourc . -- f ^ ; n the Bihar and Orissa belt 

in o C t ’fJS fS ndlion tons is sufficient to meet Ike requirements of 
• estimated at - »3_ nnm The i rc n content m thc fnm sn 

...e Indian producers for a thousand years- bine: bone of Indian 

ore i- the highest in the world ^onore mining, tne ^ ^ 

iron and steel industry is located ma . ; . . j Mysore State 

MnyiotM and M*. A few J the most 

iLout 2.0 miles frqjn Bhadravati „c ,,, District of Bihar and 

valuable ores are only avai >1e J 11 O'- • ' r> tj w v ) the biggest 

in tlv: iron belt of Orhsu. Here is Noamnnd, (orMB. 

itiir.o in tlv whole of Asia and it is 0 Am< . J ituated within 

Works Ltd Tins mid alter important mines are all situated 

hundred miles from Jamshedpur. 

' .dt —i.i India is obtained at the '-meat Salt '-ake at p.^,, 

certain subsidiary sources in Rajputana and at kharago j 

of Cntrh, mi the north-western and south-eastern Httot^ s of Ind^ »tt 

• „.j_ r rrirn ... i arce number ot works which arc scatteiea 

'* ‘ nad “ irom «ea brine in large i production comes 

along the coa-f Mont than t^ T J ia lost rock 
irom sea water «.( thc Bo 1 H' a • h ' Sa n v>, niiC an; i Kotah. each have 

a in a** s,„, 

firras a™** > •*£ ^ 

. «“ SSTMil. W M«r. "»■«» ' rrofec W 

have, taken place. The «# . of Aluminium V/orks fo« 


i.H-inl cotnpciiCDts etc., 


Th¬ 


or 
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treatment of Indian bauxite at Muri (Bihar) is nearing completion. 
Tli*; Ahuniniu:, Corporation of India has also started work at Asaiisol. 

llmcnitr —One o he most striking features of India’s mineral industry 
is the rapid rise in the production of ihiin.iic. India has now become the 
world’s leading producer of this metal. It is the whitest of all "sub¬ 
stances and will replace lead more or more in the manufacture of V vh«t 
pigment. The mineral occurs in the ‘’Black Sand” of the beache* i:<_ar 
Cape Comorin, the jouthern-most point of India. 

Monazite and Zircon— are also available on the beach sands of Trahan- 
core and Cape Comorin. They are • recovered by washing and magnetic 
.ration. Zircon yield, Zirconia, a high grade refractory and also an 
alloy material. In monazite India leads all other countries of the world 
About 88 p.c. of this mineral is supplied from India. 

Chromite— the oxide of chromium and iron is used for furnace IHm* 
and is mined in Mysore and the Singhbhutn district of Bihar. Mysore: 
is the principal supplier accounting for m arly 6a p.c. or Indian production. 

Magnesite —is valuable to cement, gla> >. paper, rubber, cosmetics, re- 
fractorics and aircraft industries and is obtained 113 L* 10 is ol f? dem 
district of Madras :.nd also in Mysore r^.ate, Katpu...na, Kashmir, 
Baluchistan and Bihar. .. • « 

Bauxite -India has vast deposits ot go^‘ lU . ( j re ^ all over the 



largely used as 

manufacture of alum «n aluminium. % 

Cement—The ir.-.rcdt vs of <•" mit a^« a a arable in abundance- in 
The nrincii- d cement pr. ‘ j orabandav Katbh vir 

- - " ri in Rajputana, Jnbbulpur m C. P„ Bihar, &££ 


India 

Catni in C. I*-, Lt'vhc 
in Madras, etc. 



Gyp.’-m —»« widely developed in Rajputana. 

,, ■ icers of yps m i Bik mir, Todl aur nd . . | mi %at A ■ h ■ 

n 8D p.c. ol tl i Indian it,put. • 

' 1 

Steatite 


» et kvp • n is t a tens iv el v used * 
and plasters, as pants and filters and as ‘top-dressing \ v 

-is also known s soap-stone, pot-stone, talc a,'/ • U ure ' 


fAr.-n as 'fresh chalk’ is one of the most variously used in 'uMrH 
it is available n Jaipur State. Guntur distiict in Mad.:.,, iuolmh 11 J ' 5, 

Precious ..tones— Actual diamond rmiK 1 * nri in tb.. w 


-Actual diamond mines are in 

Central India 

Kashmir a! an altitude of 14,000 ft' Garnets of a rich deep purpi':’ 


mines are in the State M r,» 
Sapphires of a very clear blue col . i re obtaii ^‘ T’ 

red 
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arc found in Bar war District in Kishengarh State an! the adjoining 
tracts oi Jaipur State. 

hue Metals—India in singularly poor in deposits of has* metals —tin, 
1»r:ici zinc and copper. The tin occurs in the mica belt of Bihar and are 
of r » practical importance. There is one area in which copper mining 
has born conducted—the copper belt of Singhbhum, Bihar. 

* fad ores— are found in Jaipur State and in Zawar mines hi Udaipur 
State. Mso in Chota Udaipur State and Ha7.aribagh. 

Misctlhneous Minerals - -Of the other minerals useful in industry India is 
already producing aypsttm (Kashmir. Madras. Punjab, Rajputana, U.P.) ; 
StcatHc (Guntur in Madras, Bihar, Central India. Central and United Pro- 
vuices. Eastern States, Mysore and Rajputana) ; i'Aler’s earth (C.P., Punjab 
and Rajputana) ; Barytes (Madras and Rajputana) ; Ochres (Central India 
Central Pr. viuces, Eastern States Madras, Orissa, and Rajputana) ; 



fnony a?* (Chitral State). 


Mineral grjtluclion of Judia 



£oal 

Gdd 

Petroleum 

Iron ore 


fOCOtons) 

(ounces) 

(000 ytnllons) 

(009 tons) 

1938 

.-. 28.343 

321.138 

S7,082 

2.744 

J 9-JO 

.. 27,769 

341,515 

81,159 

3.166 

1940 

. . 29,383 

289.224 

96,689 

3.104 

I SMI 

.. 29.464 

285,934? 

101,451 

3.195 

194? 

.. 29,433 

260.302 

97,736 

3,217 

1943 

.. 25.511 

252.228 

95.719 

2,655 

19 tt 

. 26,127 

188,206 

97.453 

2,364 

1945 

.. 29,167 

168.366 

82.695 

2,264 

1946 

.. 29,710 

131,775 

76.752 

2,372 


Mica 

Copper ore 

Salt 

Mannanesc 


(cwts 3 

(tons) 

(000 tons) 

(000 tons) 

1938 

.. 123,169 

288.127 

1,538 

968 

l l, 59 

. 139,758 

360,624 

1,499 

844 

1949 

. 150,349 

401.293 

1,640 

869 

194. 

184.534 

381 449 

1,779 

- 785 

194? 

- • 185,542 

363,366 

1,892 

757 

194' 

.. 159,581 

359.789 

1,927 

595 

1944 

. - 139,392 

•>26.017 

1.865 . 

371 

1945 

.. 128,313 

329.325 

1,944 

211 

1946 

.. 128,864 

352.712 

1.918 

253 

1937 

Comr jjplicn of Coal psr head in India 

Tons 

. 0-7 1941 .. 

Tons. 
.. 0-7 

1938 


. 0-7 1942 

• • . . 

.. 0-7 



. 07 1943 

• • . • 

.. 0-6 

* 1940 

* TJ 

includes St; vs 

. 0*7 

and iJatc^ to Lj: 

divided India. 
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1941 .. 9 10 

1942 .. 9 15 
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Coal Price 

Price at Pit's Export value 

mouth per ton 

Rs.A. • .. R? A. 

3 11 1943 ..13 3 

4 7 1939-40 

(Average) 10 6 
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Price at Pit’s 

mouth 

Es. A. 

0 !0 

4 6 


INDIAN INDUSTRIES 


The Leading Industries of India— Cotton textile, Jute, Iron and S\ i 
Sugar, Tea, Hides and Skins. Lac are the principal industries of India! 
The lac industry of accounts for 85 per cent of the world production* 
In tea industry India occupies the second place. India is one of the 
principal tobacco-producing region of the world, Lein,* second .r.ly V* 
U. S. A. India is now one ox the leading cotton mao a fact tiring cou 
<*f the world. India has now became the Largest sugar producing country 
in the world. India is the worlds’ major supplier of raw and half-tanned 
hides and skin. 


Natiunolisatiou of Industries—Government oi India s policy with regard 
to the nationalisation of industries has be. i -vU.’ by the labour Minister 
Mr. Jagjiwati Rum in 1948—"Nationnlisaiiou ‘ boon ; !i C ideal 
Indian National Congress for nearly two decades and is cherished in thi 
country. Though recognised as a ih. irabie idea ant :i- the ultimate obit* 
live, the Government of India have not yet f enc all round national: s-nV 
practicable owing to variou reason, such as Jack ol technical per on J 
and more urgent work on hand. 


The official policy t the Government has, therefore, been to • 
nationalisation o c i lain sp!u:re.s ot industry and allow for th • n ,“ S , r ‘ c 
years an order!., and sound dev* lopmcnt o* j rivate industry.” Cx * 

_ i _• A _ ('nnnril rtf InfllltlriPS — « 


years an order!,, ami ,-ound dev lopmcnt o. private industry.” " cx ' 

Central Advisors Council of Induttrirs—'Government of Intli-i i . 
lished in 1V-'S mule. Cliai manship ... the Minister <,f ln . ll1c r“ ua ] r< ‘ CSt.il 
a C ntr. i Advisi ry Council ■*" Industrie! t n assist Govi-r ^ an '. ^ u Ppb 

in*:, the ... .iimim inercas ot industrial production •„! I . ,ent . * tt Smii 
on specific nicstijns ' Mating to ndustty. 'pi, . ' K , 0 advise tiiei 
r ■■■ ,.eil will be—(I) to advise government ecucndl ,‘’ W . ! ct)0:,s of t' 
(2) c review ; riodi' .'.llv production in the nrijor in'i .mdustrial polic 
md advise government on steps .o he taken ti , * riCs of sin- (vtmi'r 
vf existing cape-tty, • 3) • advise government or ’ tl^i? 5 thc >c - sc l " 
material in sc ree supply, (4) to amrisc govern** K * aUocal,on of iv 
ca- i il .quipm-nt and raw materials needed bv industry <J ;’ ' i,c ! " pwt f 
specific problems which might be placed before the council tLL <i< ' n! '' ,;t 
tnenr from time to time. * ' 1 lC soverr 

Cottage bidustrict BoarJ — Government of Indin lave e mstitimv. 

•aider the Ministry of Indu.try and Supply Inc Cottage TndustJy \ H 

orgamsatini and development of cottage and small scale irtttusti?? 
examine and adv.se how cottage indusf.ics and small scale i,„ ^ 1 
l coordinated with large scale industries, to examine .he Schcn V’, 




x 
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ife-Srfvincial and State Governments foi the promotion of cottage and 
small scale industries; to advise the government in the marketing of products 
of COtt.'ge and small scale industries. 

Council of Scientific aud Industrial ffcsearcli —The centr;il organisation 
whose -tivitie lclate directly to the promotion of industry is the Council 
.if Scientic and Industrial Research. Council, whose activities consult.:es- 
the first organised effort in ludia to popularise the application ot science 
to industry, has under it 24 expert committees which from time to tune 
survey tie." scientific needs of the various groups of industries and suggest 
moans to dev -lop them. A committee termed Industrial Liaison C< mmillcc 
1 is been formed under the auspices of the Council to keep m constant touch 
with the indusf'ei on matt- rs relating to the utilisation of the results oi 
researches cairied out under its auspices. 

Industrial Finance Corporation -The establishment of a suitable agency 
to • to vide medium and long tnu capital for the require.n- ms of tm ustry 
ha.; been a long-feet need in India. This credr can .not he supp bedno majly 

l,v',UutS in^tor-T■"iCAorpon.uou' if*'authorised to n.a e 
•I; --, • advances to industrial concerns and also guarantee loans tatsed 

,y uch '.’cerns in the marks-, all repayable within a period of 2a years. 

Proht-.iiaring in lodu.trj—Six industries namely _ cotton, textiles, jute, 
c « | produces), cement, the manufacture ox lyre and the inatm- 

f-irtiirt i oil*:■:*•:!.c hav .• been recommended by the Committee on Profit 
Sharing in 1948 as sectors in which an experiment in profit-sharing may 
[ >c tried in the first instance for a period of five years. In the case of 
t ext he industry, profit sharing will be tru'd on an industry-cum-locality- 
basis in Ahmeds bad, Bombay and Sliolapur. There are no government 

■ recommended for trying profit sh; Ihc 


Uiide’laki 


uuuv it Kings in the sectors i^uuui.wiuw. .r- - . . 

report of the Committee declare ‘future policy’ can only ^ be de\ eloped in. 
tl light of experience gained during the period. If the initial experience 
is not unsatisfactory, v would further recommend the government should 
consider extension of th< e to other suitable industries. 


DESCRIPTION OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES 

1. otton Textile —First cotton mill i India was erected at Fort 
GJoiitei in Calcutta in 1818. But the real development of cotton mill 

o ; :y dates from 1851 wten Bombay Spinning and Weaving Mil! wjs 
published in Bombay. Since then mills were started in Nagpur, 

Jan* ’abad, Solapur etc., where there were abundance of cotton producing 
tracts. 

Cotton textile is by far the single largest industry in the country. 

Jt has a block capital of Rs. 100 crerjj, employs 600.000 workers and 
,vor!:s in-1 million spindles nd 20.001 looms ca ibie uf producing 1,650 

million ibs. of yarn and weaving 4,700 million yard- of cloth. * 

r.dir mic (ji the biggest cotton producing countries of the world, 
tiring second only to the United States or America, li grows in the dry 
I m jbay n . v HI as in th< moist province of Bengal The dicky 
Mad* ,-)il u: the cem . Bcrar, :> unji Madrv U.P., Bengal, Hyderabad, 
Central India, is ideal for cotimi cultivation. Cotton is cultivated ir 
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The division or India has brought about a peculiar position in -otten 
textile industry, because the long-staple catton supply for Ind t-i ,„;>u 
comes from Pak sum areas of Bind and Punjab, while Domi-ii, < 
Pakistan is particularly deficient in cotton mills, Eastern Pakistan i,- 
8 and western sector having only 2. 

In 1921 Indian Central Cotton Committee was established to irnprov > 
the quality of Indian cotton in particular and to promote the cru* • 0 f 
cotton cultivation' in this country hi general Research is carried ot- cotioi 
technology, ginning and testing of cotton fibres, yarn and doth. th' c 
funds of Indian Central Cotton Committee is divided from a cess of A - 
on every bale of Indian cottton exported from India or consumed in milk 
in provinces in India. Cotton Transpo-, Act, Cotton Spinning ad Pressur- 
Factories Act, Bombay Cotton Markets Act, C. P. Cotton Markets Act 
and Madras Markets Act have been passed to check adulteration and 
promote better marketing. 


Cotton Mills in British Lidia 


1940 .. 

No. of Mills Looms 
..388 200,076 

1941 .. 

.. 390 

198,574 

1942 .. 

.. 396 

200,170 

1,943 .. 

. . 401 

200,890 

1944 .. 

.. 407 

201,761 

1945 .. 

.. 417 

202,388 

1940 .. 

..421 

202,814 

1928-39 .. 

Production of Colton Piece Gooil in ! 

Mil lien yds. 

.. 4,208 1042-43 .. 

1939-19 .. 

.. 4,012 

1943-44 

' 

1940-4! .. 

.. 4.269 


1941-42 .. 

.. 4,494 

194S-46 ’ ‘ 


19.18-39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 


Per capita C -nsumptinn in I nt |; a o j 


Piccegoad. and Handloom P r 0 ( J n(;tj 

Per capita 
consumption 
i yds ) 


16-53 

15-31 

14-86 

13-50 


1942- 43 

1943- 44 
194-1-45 


Cotton 


Spindles 

10,005,785 

9,961,178 

10,026,425 

10,130,568 

10,222,107 

0.238.131 

19 . 305,160 


Million 
•• 4,300 
4,871 

•• 4,726 

•• 4,675 


POr capita 

coHsuntptwtf 

(yds.) 

■ 11-os 

14 -.- J 

14-1' 


1938- 39 

1939- 40 
•940-41 


Mill Consumption of Raw Cotton in In,. A 

(In thousend hales of 400 lbs. each) 

• • 3,106-3 1941-12 ., 

.. 3,tb0-3 1942-43 .. 

-• 3,338-9 1943-14 .. 

194M5 . 


3,933-6; 

4,033-8 

4.344-6 

4.090-6. 
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t<E22*2^ OB and Steel— We do not know now when iron 'Yps hrst 
in India, but looking atjthe famous Iron column at Kutnb.Minar 
J ’ ., r DclH W hic'i up to now has never rusted, we can/casdy say that ton 
production in India is probably three thousand yearsoR Thciron smdtmg 
till exists in India from very ancient times. I he modern iron idusto 
.1 Indie began in the year 1875 at Barakar- near ^Asansot 
vv'i: was made with the formation of Tata *ron and btee! umii 

-o S ik'hi (renamed Jamshedpur) in the Singbhum district in l-'- /- 

rnh e tSansion oi the business was due to the stimulus it received owing 
tapul expansicm c ; m ^ cxportcd to Japan , United Kingdom 

S1 1 Subsidiary industries that have got up in Jamshedpur are steel .ww, 
tinplates, enamel ware, wire, nuts, railway wagon-, tea and jute mil- 

machinery, galvanized produces, etc. •« ,.rVnrii line 

Since 1924 steel industry is under various protective tariffs which has 

helped much for its needy development. 


helped much lor ns -yevuy uv,v. - . fA ,, rtn . ;t1(y 

.4 m w* 

‘ ! -r ^ is known as Singbhum Iron 

aid, (.71 .■?. which Tata Iron and Steel 


• ( cinohiiimi District i which Tata Iron and Steel 

r '\-i; v : - 1S St^' Works arc situated, and neighbouring O. --a Feudatory 
' This iron b- H extends from Gururnahisani :i Majurbhanj State 

• T r *1 __ ^ 1 I f i 1 I A I v 


. - 1 , * T\U iron b i* c* tends iron onruniaui^ui .» muj 
of Oriss.i through Keonjlar and Bonai to the Kolhan. sub-dmsion 0f 
Sin • h'V.ii. There exist one of the richest iron ore deposits in the world. 


Sinu hum. There exist one 01 me nui»i nun deposits in tlie world. 

■dia Is the second leading imr. and steel producing country in the 
.'hi. a,;.. ic «mv recognised as ol: of the 


i ulia is the second leading iron ana sieci pruuuiiug m me 

British Commonwealth and this industry is now recognised as 01 *: of the 

^^Sh-cPivlfrkj in India:— 1. Tata Iron ^ Steel Company Ltd. formed 
rn 1907. 2. Indian Iron & Steel Company started in 1918 at Hrnapur and 
ivtihi. 7. S- cel Corporation of Bengal in 1936 at Hlfapuf. •• Mysore Iron 
St*.cl Works at Kliadravati started in 1930. 


V-OIKS Hi I -Haul tlVdll SU in xsw 

Jn addition to these main producers, there -’.re a ccrvuii nnmlr.r of 
* oil i> , some of whom operate electric furnaces for the product on oi 
a while majority re-roil from billets and scrap. 

* r i r*. \ * 


-i 1 , wnne majority re-roll from hillets and scrap. 

'i I: >n and Steel (major; panel 19-16 put down the largest ot >l> 
prodM n ci f< r India at 2f/» to 3 million tons per yen-. The present pv< 
dnetion capacity of finished steel in India »s about 1,200,000 tons. 


J, 
pro* 


Nationalisation of Steel production —In the statement oi Industrial 
Policy of tli(- Government of India in April ■!;> the steel industr-. has 
been classified among those industries the existing concerns in wlvch will 
be allowed to function under wivate enter).-is,- : . n d given facilities tor 
reasonable expansion for a per d of ten year after which the question 
"f their nationalisation voidcl be considered, but all new concerns would 
in caiter he owned and managed by government. In pursuance of the 
alicy. the’Government oi India propose to put up two new steel w.>rk«\ 
■aw vith a apacity f SU0.G00 ton-. 7 lie plant will be owned enluely 
• '.vcnm.ei.t and managed by them tin ... ;h the agency of a public 

c 1 porafion. . 

I. Suirar Indnttry -T1 'i-ar industry now is cue of the largest 
md: ' in India and second importance only t.> cotton u xiiler. T ■ 
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sugar which was only about 300,003 tons in 1932-33 has'now 
over a million tons. At present she is the world's' second leadimi 
producer of sugar with a share of 26 per cent, of the world's cane su-ar 
production or J6 per cent of cane and beet sugar out together, t] lc 
place being occupied by Cuba. 

In national economy of this country, it occupies a unique place. The 
labour force employed in the country about 100,000 and the capital invest 
is well over Rs. 330 millions. 


The sugar industry was given protection for the first time in 193^ and 
since then the protection is being continued. So rapid was the develop, 
merit of sugar factories after this protection that, in the short space of a 
quinquennium, from being a country which was mainly dependent on foremn 
sources for supply for its requirements of sugar, India has now become 
the leading sugar-producing country’in the world. It is the second largest 
national industry of India. 

The sugar industry in India is mainly concentrated in the northern 
provinces—the United Provinces and-Bihar. These two provinces normally 
produce 80 p.c. of the total output of the country. It is not generally 
realised that at the present time India has about the largest area tinder 
cane cultivation in the world. 


Refined sugar is manufactured by three different processes in India 
namely, (1) direct from cane from modern vacuum pan factories, (2) from 
caYie by indigenous open pan factories, i.r., “K.!iand>aris ,> (through ih- 
intermedi. to process of Rah) and (3) from gar refined in modern factorie^ 
Research of Sugarcane —The Indian Central Sugar-cane Committe tv- 
inaugurated in 1944 by the Government 1 India as a body con S 
registered as a ‘society’. ’ 1 ratc 


The Committee undertakes the improvement and development nf 4 iJ 
growing, marketing nnnufacture c r-cane and its product 
also initiates agricultural, technical and economic research on !>.* 

Research Work is carried at the following places, . .^ l ~ Cane '* 

cane station, Coinhatorc; (2 • Sugarcane snb-station i r ! a Sl( ffnr 

culturel Section, Imperial Ayr ultural Research Institute Ddi m ^ AgM- 
Instittlte of Sugar Technology igarcane p * \^ 

it> kind in \sia was founded in Blradrnk farm ahnit 5 K ] “ arc ^> largest of 

m< ,:s * rom Lucknow 


SuRnr area and Production 


Year 


1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

12 


Area under 
sugarcane 
(acre) 

3.7S8,000 

4749,000 

3.071,000 

3,755,000 

4,589,000 

4,305,000 

3,825,0)0 


Xros* Production 

^Pressed as gur 
or jvygery (jonsy 
4,949.000 
5,992,000 


4,549.000 

5,322,000 

6.063,000 

5,679,000 

5,416.000 


Tci a i prod Uc • 
fiott of sttnur¬ 
ture (t,n ls ) 


57; 
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Cane Suaar Factories in India 


1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 


1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 


factories 
.. 145 
.. 148 

.. 150 
.. 150 


1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

India for Direct Consumption 
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factories 
151 

140 
145 

141 
141 


U. S. . 
U. K. . 

Java 

Denmark 

Egypt 
France 


Net Production ol Gar in 

Tons 

.. 2,829,000 1944-45 
.. 3,015,000 1945-46 
.. 3,499,000 

Per Capita Consumption of Sugar 

103 lbs. Japan 


112 
11 

128 
29 
54 

4. Lee & Shellac—Lac is a 


Australia 
New Zealand 
India .. 
Germany 


Tons 

3,633,000 

3,578,000 


29 lbs. 

114 „ 

115 „ 

30 „ 
59 „ 


dark red resinous substance by an insect 
which live's on UrnTwigHTf a certain tree In its refined form it is known 
t f c hc The insect is 'inoculated 1 on to certain trees such as , husum, 
ff Jaad Palos. The cncrustration on the twigs and branches of these trees 
,,, known as slick-lac which when scraped, ground and washed, yields 
seed-lac The chief lac-growing province is Bihar, particularly Chota- 
Kagpur division, where 60 per cent, of the total production of India , s 
produced; other lac-growir.g areas arc Central Provinces, Bei r .< , >sam, 

ft p Central India and Eastern States. . . 

The chief uses of shellac have been in the gramophone indust >, d 
pi dishing furniture, electrical insulation industries, ^ench pblish and 
finishing industries, hat stiffening industry, ceiling wax, ,r h ■ 

and printing ink, adhesives, cemenL pyro- cchnic and lcather dressing 
industries, bangles, toys, anti-gas fabrics, oil-cloth, waterproof materia , 

laminated boards etc. # . T > K nc * 

Indi; holds a monopoly of this material and U. S. A. is India s Sl 
cn .tomer. But India's supreme position is now being challenged by Siam 
where lac has become a very thriving industry. 

Lilian I.ac Research Institute was started in 1925 at Namkum, five 
mile; from Ranchi for the object of devising improved method of culti¬ 
vation and to improve the qualit; of lac and to minimise the effect of insect 
enemies. 

5. Paper—The manufacture of paper in India by hand has existed in 
India f " centuries and was at one time well-established. During the later 
half of he 18th century, whole villages in Bengal were employed in tins 
cotlaer industry and the (rads was in the hands of Kagajis (paper-making 

1 0P The manufacture of jnafhinc-mftde paper in Tndia dates from 1870 
Whin Tiallv Wills were set up on the Hooghly. This Company was not 
very .ces-ful and when it was liquidated, its machinery-was taken over 
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^the^ritnghnr Mills which were established In 1892. The Titaghui* mills 
also absorbed in 190.1 the Imperial Paper Mill which had been started at 
Kankinara, 1892-94. For nearly a quarter of a century after 1892 no 
new mill was started on the Hooghly. A number of ><nall concerns ’ had 
also been established in other parts of India. In 1895 there were in all 
8 paper mills in India employing about 3,500 people. The paper industry 
in India at present is one of the important and essential industries. Today 
the paper factories in the Bengal area account for 40 per cent of tlie 
total output of paper in the country. Bengal is thus the principal seat 
of the paper industry. The growing demand of paper in the country 
gave fillip to the growth of new mills with the result that the number 
of units in 1944 producing paper and boards increased to 23 as com¬ 
pared with only 10 paper mills in 1937. Indian mills have also started 
the manufacture of most varieties of papers and boards. The indigenous 
manufacture included toilet papers, craft paper, mill boards, corrugated 
boards, grey boards, duplex, triplex and ticket boards, etc. 

The present per capita consumption of papers and boards in India 
may be taken to roughly about 1-4 lbs. as compared to 150 lbs. in U.K. 
175 lbs. in Canada and over 300 lbs. in U. S. A. 

The present potential capacity of 15 paper mils in India is estimated 
•to be about 110.000 tons per annum. 

India's newsprint requirements are always imported from Canada, 
Norway or Sweden. 

The principal raw materials used arc bamboo and *‘scibai n grass 
Bamboo which is extensively found in Bengal. South-West India is 
chief raw material for the manufacture of high-quality paper i n j n 15 
“ Scibai” grass is also grown in U.P. Bihar, Orissa and the P un hh 
Waste paper, newspaper and cloth cuttings are also used as ingredii-ntc 
in the manufacture of cheaper classes of papers. 

Name of some <>f the Paper Mills are / itaghur Paper Mills B ■„ 
Paper Mills, Raniganj. India Paper < r - Pulp C-\, Star Paper Mills O, ; l 
Paper Mills, Dalmia Paper Mills, Mysore Paper Mills, Sri CnbM i> , 
Mills, etc. P ‘ l apcr 


1938-39 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 


Paper Production in India 

Tons. 


59,200 

88,000 

94,000 

91.000 


1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 


Tons. 

97.POO 

100,000 

84,000 


6. Breweries in India 

Alcohol is used for drink, for manufacture of number of r! 
and used as- motor fuel for the production of mechanical power * ’c ni - 
as alcohol as drink, it is produced in India as beer, arrack (flowers f 

mahua or from ferm ..ted gur or molasses) and toddy from data palm 


1937 

*938 

939 


No. of 
breweries 
. 6 
6 
6 


Production 
(in gallons) 
1 , 239.629 
1,176,766 
1,234,478 


1042 

1946 

1947 


No. of 
breweries 

. 52 

. 71 

. 68 


Production, 

(in gallons) 
6,500,000 
12 , 000.000 
10 . 000,000 
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leather -India to-day can fairly claim to ^ ^ orld ^^^ r ^ bJg 
of lilies and skins, both raw am! half-tanned. Le th ® 1 j t is 

Indian industry and is concentrated particularly in the south, 
reckoned that one-third of the world’s cattte are to be foundm India. 
Estimated leather production of India include *- n sbe ep 

5*7 million buffalo hides, 27*5 million goat s ms an / n orma! 

clclns The Indian Hides Cess Committee has valued the^ nation s 
production of raw leather at about Rs. 190 million, with ^£» Jonn a big 

A^rSt of ^ration approximately one- 

s j <t li of the bovine population and one-eighth of the goats \ 

y" Pakistan area. Production of hides and skins will also be 

Seed roughly'In the same rales. About 75 per cent, of Indian pro¬ 
duction of raw hides and about 45 per cent of the goat and sheep skin* 
me now-a-days locally tanned, the remainder being exported. 

Province of Madras occuoies a singular ^’oTthe^oat!- 

industry. 20 p.c. of the cows. 25 pc. ’SSo to the whole of In Ha 

anil more tlian half of the total number o. A i r j, ; n vegetable tanning 
are reckoned to be in that province. Madras is also r.< 

n '"’ auonie tanning has also developed at a phenomenal rate in the country. 

cpecially, in Cawnporc, Calcutta and Madras. 

u ; ten ,, jt •„ being made by Government for grading of slaughtered 

^ttle hfdcs and for th!s, hide-grading stations have been started at slaughter 

honles •at Demi, Agra, Bombay, Bareilly, Karach, and Rampur. 

• n .„ , . fsting tanning industry of India may be divided into three main 

vilHrrp tannine, improved indigenous tanning and modem 
ty p C s_pr.mit. e village ann ng, . ^ q{ ^ castes 

tanning. "’^digenous tanning is known as "half tanned" 

the l humors. ,- no rted in large quantities to European markets. This 

leather winch is ^ortedjn^ag^ ^ ^ ^ Bombay Pro _ 

idian States, specially Hyderabad and Mysore. 
Modern tanning involving western processes are carried on by very few 
tanneries, only about half a dozen of bem are of considerable dimension. 
' r n • t-inning and leather goods industry of this typo is very heavily 
COii xtitrated in the United Provinces, West Bengal and Madras. 

The Indian Leather Industry is still characterised by the two chief 
tributes of its prut tradition, (1) it has essentially remained a decentra- 


--uui UV LI 114 LVYW Lim ^ 

attributes of its past traajuon, \i/ u uis essentially remained a decentra¬ 
lised cottage industry inspite of the few big organised tanneries and (2) it 
i.as continued to be a craft based more on empirical knowledge than 
in modern scientific methods. 

8. Tea - -with the single exception of China, India is the largest tea 
roducet in the world. 

Oriain of the industry —Towards the end of the 18th century, after 
ntcp'dve * research, the indigenous tea plant growing in a wild condition 
-‘ . ‘found in Assam about' 1823 . 'The matter was taken up seriously in 
8 4 at tiie instance of Lord Wunam Bentinck when a committee was 
ppoin'ed to submit “a plan for f accomplishment of the introduction 
f tea culture into India and for the superintendence of its execution 
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i nt- nfst ainples of manufactured tea was produced m Assam in 1837. 
This is the beginning of tea industry in India. At first tea production 
in India had been carried out under government auspices, but private 
Company took up the tea industry in 1840. the rapid growth 
industry was made possible by th<- Indian tea driving China tea out of 
tlie United Kingdom market. 

4rca and Production —The tea industry in India is concentrated in 
Northern India. About 76 per cent of the total area under tea lies in 
Assam (in Brahmaputra and Surma Valleys') and in two contiguous 
districts (Darjeeling and Talpaiguri) of \Vest Bengal. But Assam is the 
largest producer of tea in India. The elevated region over the Malabar 
•oner in Southern India is responsible for only 19 per cent of the total 
acreage of ten in the country. Other places producing tea arc Almor a in 
U. P. and Kangra in the East Punjab. 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 


Area in 
hundreds 
of acres 
841 
840 

840 

841 


Production 

Produc¬ 
tion in 
lakhs of lb . 

463 
471 
500 
' 570 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 


Area in 
hundreds 
of acres 
843 
842 
S41 
841 


Produc¬ 
tion in 
lakhs of lb. 

552' 

507 
528 
585 

. Ai»wi*h India produces large quantities of tea, its 

Trade «» Ah > U8 0(luct is comr-nativcly very small. The 

internal c^umptmn P^ ej . cnabIcs India to export large quanti- 

low domestic consum i . T r> cupics the second place in the 

ties of tea to foreign ^ntnej. ^ ^ of Ulc 

export trade of India. jP* ?( . per cent of her total tea production. 
Indian tea fs gen,orally exe rted to United Kingdom, France, Canada, 
U. S. A., and Australia. 


U S. A., ana 

9 Hosiery Industry -The hosiery industry has been in existence 
India for the last fibv Mars or so. »hosiery mamifacti 


in 


tiuli i for the last hf.v years' . =«• - - nusury manufacture 

are Bengal, East Punjab. Unite 1 1 Bombay Madras and some 

Indian States such as Mysore, Indore, Gwalior and Ivapurtala. The 

11 1 ^ _ c. trnnp n<i ntirinrr .in ur N .... . 41 * 


Indian States suen as -7—, Kapurtala. Thr 

hosiei y industry received great impetus during World War I. The Tariff 
Amendment Act -i 1434 gave protection to this trade against the growing 
Japanese competition and save girefit impetus to the trade which was 
further increased dunng World War IJ. 


The hosiery industry is earned on in. India in v. rving units So- . 
,f the large textile mill- have separate hosiery section and produce hunted 
»oods on power-driven machines. There are also some fairly lar,.e-si/c.l 
T r«- fnctories employing power-driven knitters. The mductev \i__ 


gOOUU l'vrirw. --- ..” . . -a 

hosiery factories employing power-driven knitters. 1 h t industry' 


is nlso 


tosicrv IdLWllva u.ipwj.1.6 ‘ '*** — -- I lit I 'IMiy 

'ring run on cottage industry basis in several part* of the country. 1 1, 


fHlUi rUU vm muuouj * 1 * ** - 4 wunu v. 

tfsicry industry can be classified as cotton, wooden, silk and artifici; l silk. 
Lccording to the type of yarn tued in the manufacture of knitted ^uods. 


Cotton hosiery goods arc manufactured in ^Bengal, U.P., tb^ Punjab, 
Jombay, Madras and several Indian States, lhis brand, of the industry* 


UUillMeljr, iVA.CM.neia v.wai AUUUm eHaivm - ‘U3VI y 

accounts for over eighty-five per cent of thc total consumption of yarn by 
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tTie^hosicry industry in India. The large output of woollen hosiery comes 
from the Punjab. ’ The industry is also fairly well-established itself in 
Cawnpur, Bombay and Calcutta. 

10. Cement— The first venture in the manufacture of Portland cement 
in India took place in 1904 in a small factory in Madras. But cement 
industry in India owes its development to the War of 1914-18 and it is 
one oi those industries which have grown up without State protection. 
Ail the Cement Companies (Dalmias & Associated Cement Companies) 
have combined to market their products through the meduim of Cement 
Marketing Company of India Ltd. 

There were 23 cement factories in United India, out of which five 
have now gone to Pakistan. Production of cement per capita of popula¬ 
tion in India before partition was 14-6 lbs. with the birth of Pakistan, 
per capita production of cement in the Indian Dominion is 13*6. 

The cement industry is now well-established in India. Cement 
factories lay scattered throughout the country but, most of them are in 
Central and Northern India. Factories are generally located near supplies 


1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 


Tons. 

890,683 

997,414 

1,169,894 

1,512.000 

1,721,000 

2,222,000 


for cement. 


Tons. 

1942-43 

19.43-44 • • 

194-4-45 

1945- 4o 

1946- 47 


.. 2,183,000 
.. 2.112,000 
.. 2,048,543 
.. 2,075,350 
.. 2,016,000 


11. Silk -India is a great producer of raw silk. Vanous silk worms 

are reared in different parts of the country, The lie prin¬ 

cipal varieties of silk-mulberry silk, tassar dk. endi and mugha The 
tour principal silk producing ..reas m. (1) kl> m>p am. kollcgal Taluk o» 
.Madras Presidency]. < 2) Murshidabad, Malda, Rirbhum and Rajshahi Dist. 
of West & East Bengal: (3) Kashmir and (4) Assam. Assam produces 
silk . < ndi and mugha varieties. Of the four varieties of silk known in 
India mulberry silk is reared in the principal producing areas i.e., Bengal, 
Mysore, Kashmir, Erl and Mugha silk is confined to Assam and' 
Tassar silk industry to Bihar and parts of Bengal. Kashmir is the most 
important silk centre in India and the industry is a state monopoly Silk 
manufacture in India is principally a cottage industry. Chief silk trading 
centres are Amritsar, Benares, Jullundar Malda, Mu'rshidabad, Bankura, 
Rajshahi, Bbagalpur, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Mysore,’ Trichinopoly, Tanjorej 

/ Srinagar. 

12. Jute—Indian sub-continent's jute industry i s the largest textile 
industry in the world. Raw jute and manufactures are responsible for 
about one-third of sub-continent’s total export. 

Jute growing is confined almost entirely to the Ganges-Brahmaputra 
delta in the West and' Last Bengals ana the province of Assam and of 
the total crop two Bengals produce about 80 per cent. Attempts to grow 
it in America, Egypt, Africa, Arabia, Palestine and elsewhere have proved 
unsuccessful. With the partition of India 73 per cent of the raw 













Of 
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jtito produced in undivided India has S 0,, c to Bast Bengal leaving only 
27 px. to Indian Union. Though East Bengal is the greatest producer 
of raw jute, all jute mills are situated in \\ cst Bengal in and around 

Cak For many years Britain was the only country manufacturing jute goods 
on a large scale with Dundee as the centre of the industry The methods 
of iute spinning and weaving were latter introduced in Calcutta where 

fi r ct nower-driven mill was put into operation in 1S54._More than 

? 0 ooo looms are now working in the jute mills with over 1 , 000,000 spindles. 

The usefulness of jute can be sumnierised thus: it has been said that 
- to 70 % of the world’s raw material are racked and transported 
n sacks 7 and containers. Jute yarn and cloth are employed in 

Itip manufacture of submarine telegraph anu telephone cables. The 
the manufacture fabric in vast quantities. It is dyed and used 

Uholenum me u .. . £ clothing, boats, shoes and so on. Hessian 

for paddings and lining houses as window draping and also for 

..." - stage, , nJ pMo™, 

* ld also “d ^ , n a small arca on the bark ; 

Jute m: nufacturing m . ■ i • . 73 c 0 f the jute is produced in 

yi r-u^S arT located in West Bengal. Jute tnanufac- 

East Bengal all the jute muis ( n ba< 7 s used for packiiur 

ture may Je ' ^ ^ ' ( 2 ) gunny cloth or hessians used for baling cotton, 

wSl (3) coarse carpets and rugs (4) cordage. 1 

^i si 

I2Sswr-ii® “ Touypmi - -**« 

Uuiian Central Jute Com mit tc. is an important body constituted by the 
1 . : jndia to watch over the interests of all branches of thp 

SrS^rom field to factory. The office is situated in Caleufta ** 

" Indian Into Milts Association is the governing body ot this industry 
nhhoiS it possesses no statutory- powers an d all actions which are taken’ 
bv the Association are on the busts of voluntary acceptance by its member* 
rf as in its membership almost every mill in India and if Soiled 
bv a Committeenine members represents all-India interest. 

Technological Research Laboratories of the Central Jute Coinmi-w 
m situated at rollyganj. Calcutta where carried on 

at a standard temperature and humidity. Day to day problems . 
are also tackled. There is also useful library on the technology of jut." 


1939 - 40 

1940 - 41 

1941 - 42 
1942 43 


Jute manufacture 

Ton ( 000 ) 

.. 1 . 276-9 
.. 1 , 108-1 
... 1 , 258-8 
.. 1 , 052-9 


—Production 

1943 - 44 .. 

1944 - 45 

1945 - 46 • • 

1946 - 4 ? . 


Ton ( 000 ) 
946-7 
975-0 
973-0 * 
1 , 042-0 
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Estimated quantity of Jute harvested 


1939 

iy;o 

1941 

1942 

1943 


000 bales 


, oj 400 lbs. 


. 9,738 

1944 

. 13,172 

1945 s. 

. 5,460 

1946 

. 9,047 

1947 

. 6,990 


Looms and 

Spindles 


000 bales 
of 400 lbs. 
6,189 
7.791 
5^352 
1,658* 


Looms 


Spindles 


1944 

1945 

1946 


64,119 

55.729 

54,233 


12,93,152 

11,11.429 

10,89,763 


Average 
Dailv Workers 
2,90,702 
2,77.289 
2,96,382 




purpose in 


12. lobacco — me roriuguwc ; uu — • b(l , 

tobacco plant and Uic Imowledge ot -ifutly°«rc\vn > for commercial 
1508. The tobacco was first successfully grown ior v. 

Gui, jndi"’s^Wm the tobacco production of the world is very high and 
shc j on? of the leading tobacco-producing countries, being second only 
to U S. A. But as India is a large consumer, only a comparatively small 

nuantitv comes out on the export market. 

More than half the Indian tobacco is centred m five well-known 
... (U North Bengal area consisting of Jalpaigurt, and the State 
? '•:ZhLhJ (2) Gmtur area consists of the District of Guntur. Kistna 

of Coocn nenar, ~) c.,* P /i\ North Bihar area consisting 

and adjoining parts of Hyderabad State, (3) . consisting of 

of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and Purnca, (4) Gwrat 

Anand, Borsad and Nadiad and Pctlad and B • < ai-tricts of Bombay 

Slate, (S) Niponi area consisting of Belgaum and Satan. (li> 

uiid also Kolhapur, Sangli and Miraj States. r ; Committee 

The Government has set up an Indian Central lobacco lo 
to assist in the improvement and development of the production a. 
marketing f tobacco and all matters in incidental thereto. I he Lom- 
!r iitce has set up a Central Tobacco Research Station at Guntur. 

Out of the mcipt$ of excise duty of tobacco, a sum is bein set up 
annually tor research and development of tobacco. There are Tobacco 
Research Stations at Nadiad, Nipani, Guntur. 

B iis —There is practically no aria where bidis (indigenous cigarettte) 
ar • not manufactured. About one fourth of the total production is con¬ 
centrated in Central Provinces while Madras and Bombay together con¬ 
tribute about 40 per cent of the total bidi production with the remainder 

distributed over the rest of the country. 

Cigars- arc made entirely in the Madras Province. Cherrots are 
alreadv well known in the principal export markets. The aroma and flavour 
of the in han cigar have*already secured admiration of smokers : Cigarette 
industry of modern type has dev elope recently and is making steady 
progress. Cigarette factories ar,- spread all over India hut more important 
ones are la ted in Bombay, Calcutta, Bangalore, Saharanpur r.nd Monghyr. 


Relates to Indian Union 







. ^ - ^ / 





Tobacco 

Product^ a 



Production 


Production 


thousand tons 


thousand ton. 

1936-37 to 


1941-42 

.491 

1938-39 

. . 489 

1942-43 

.431 

1939-40 

.. 476 

1943-44 

. . •• 376* 

1940-41 

.. 468 

1944-45 

.405 
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13. Coffee —CofTee industry of India is confined to Southern India 
comprisirig tlie province of Madras, . Coorg and the States of Mysore* 
Travancore and Cochin. Mysore State is an important cotTee producer' 
accounting for nearly SO p.c. Quantitatively India’s position in the world 
trade is of minor consequence. About 1,000 million rupees worth of 
coffee enters the world market every year, of which India’s share comes 
to about Rs. 10 million. Rut qualitatively she holds h r own with the 
world’s best coffee from Columbia, Costa Rica, Mexico, Jamaica, Kenya, 
Arabia etc. Indian coffees are known for their quality and care in 
preparation. 

By the Coffee Market Expansion Act of 1947 entire coffee crop of 
India is handed to the Indian Coffee Board Pool which is responsible for * 
marketing the coffee thus received. 


1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 


Acreage 


182,938 
181,013 
18 412 
194.474 


Production 
in tons 
IS. 

14,2 26 
17.885 
16,257 


Acreage . 

1943- 44 .. 198,319 

1944- 45 .. 201,417 

1945- 46 .. 211,827 


P r oduction 
in tons 
17,240 
17,300 
25,200 


Coffee Export* 
Cuts. 


1939- 10 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

14. Rubber -Rubber 


168,002 

52,324 

S4.149 

82,249 

mainly 


1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

y y 

grown 


Czvfs. 

60,135 

25.833 

28,754 


rv» uuth , lndia - About 
u tier places of cultiva- 


75 per cent, of the cultivation is in Travancore. 
tion are Madras, Cochin, Coorg and Mysore. 

With a view to encouraging and ensuring maxim.,™ , • 

rubber, Indian Rubber Production Board l, as been set‘u» 1 r7h “r 01 ’ 01 
mart of India with headquarters at Kottayam (TravancLre'State^'^!^* 
heart of rubber producing area. The vaiue of India™1ubi*r t'JL 
has enormously increased within recent years. Before the war | ! p° n 
production represented about one per cent, ot the total world production' " 1 
India’s advantage lies in that she has her own rubber plantation 
The products like water proofs, bottles, shoes, etc., had been made f.,r 
some time in this country, but the real foundation of a large-scale i-,. 
digenous rubber industry was laid with the opening in 1936 of the X>tn,loi> 
factory in Sahaganj, 30 mile? from Calcutta. 

Industry atone employs 50,000 people and the estimated value of i ubl-r 
production in 1945 was abou. R s . 3,60 lakhs. 


Wtsr/ty 
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Million lb. 


Million lb. 

1939 

.. 32 

1944 

..40 

1940 

..34 

1945 

.. 36 

1941 

..34 

1946 

..35 

1942 

.. 34 

1947 

.. 37 

1943 

..37 




15. Wool —The rise of the woolen industry in India is comparatively 
recent, although it has flourished as a cottage industry from ancient times 
Particularly in Mysore and Kashmir States, East Punjab and U. P. The 
two world wars gave it a fillip. Amongst the agricultural commodities 
exposed front India, wool occupies the eighth position; and among live¬ 
stock and livestock products, it occupies the first position along with raw 
skins. , r 

India produces including Hyderabad 54,333 million lbs. o 
which about 41-14 million lbs. are exported every ■&**- il^craW 
Kingdom is the principal buyer. India also impm ^ m ;n: on jk s u ^ ( j 
l'»-24 million lbs. annually. Of the total quantity of - temUit T) C 

for manufacture in the country, 49-6 P*c* u^d lor 

by modern mills in the manufacture of cloth, 11'6 pic. in carpets, 6 8 p.c. 
f,,r manufacture of yarn and 3*3 p.c. for otner purposes. 

The "otai value of wool trade in Indian Union is over Rs. 7 crores, 
of which more than Rs. 4 crores worth of wool is exported. 

The wool produced in the country is generally light, course and 
uneven. Some good quality wool suitable for manufacture of clothings is 
also produced. 

India imports superior quality of wool from foreign countries to meet 
her own requirements. Major portion of tins comes from i le bor eting 
countries, viz., Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Tibet, etc., and the rest trom 
An tralia and United Kingdom. Indian exports of woolen manufactures' 
mostly consist of carpets and rugs. Among the other articles exported, 
shawls constitute an important item. 

The manufacture < ; blankets is the principal woolen industry of this 
country. Wool of all grades, from the coarsest to the finest, is used for 
the industry. 

Carpet industry is conducted both on a cottage and a factory scale. 
Finer woolen goods are exclusively made from important woolen yarn by 
modern woolen mills in India. The most important woolen mills are 
located in the East Punjab, U.P. and Bombay. 

Important areas for the manufacture of other goods such as country 
tweeds, lohis, shawls, etc., mills in U.P., Himachal Pradesh, Amritsar and 
Ludlliana in the least Punjab and Srinagar, Kashmir. 


Woolen mills in Br. India 


192Q-21 

19.-4.25 

1923-29 


No. of 

mills looms 

. 8 1,576 

. 12 1,834 

. 12 1,216 


Spindles 

50.981 

80.614 

63,412 


1932-33 

1936-37 

1940-41 


No. of 
mills 
. 16 
. 34 
. 37 


looms 

1,118 

1.751 

7,873 


Spindles 

54,643 

57,044 

71,661 




MINfSr/^ 
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lil^Soap —There lias been remakablc progress of soap industry in- 
India. In 1944 the production of soap was 1,30,000 tons. The soap- 
industry is mainly concentrated in Bombay and Bengal comes next. The 
other important regions are Mysore and Baroda. 

17. Carpet-Weaving Industry —Carpet weaving in India is said to have 
been carried on since time immemorial. The earliest account of the 
manufacture of carpets in India is found in Abul Fazal’s ‘Ain-i-Akbari' 
which reveals that industry reached its highest excellence during Mughal 
period; the industry is presumed to have been established in the 15th 
century A.D. 

The industry is row mainly concentrated in Srinagar in Kashmir,. 
Amritsar in East Punjab and Mirzapur in U.P. Carpet weaving is carried" 
on in other provinces of India as well. 

18 . Glass Industry— The glass industry is a growing industry in India 
with great future possibility. Indian Union has 170 glass factories. The 
industry is mainly concentrated in United Pri yinces Calcutta, Belgaum in 
Bombay and Mysore. Of this, U.P. is the leading manufacturer of glass in 
India with Calcutta coming next. The glassware produced in India arc 
of various types, such as bangles, bottles, globes, tumblers, lamp ware, 
hospital ware, glass sheets, etc. Industry flourishes both as cottage industry 
and modern factory industry. The industry has expand-• ! so much from 
war years that it can satisfy 80 p.c. of India’s needs. I lie Central Glass 
and Ceramic Research Institute; has been started in Calcutta for research 
and increase of glass industry in India. 

19. Hosiery InJostr* — has been in existence in India f or tbe last 

50 years. The main centres of manufacture arc in the provinces of West 
Bengal, East Punjab, U.P., Bombay and Madras and also it is growing 
in some Indian States. The i y-sotne are large-sizS 

factories, some are sections of large textile mills, while some are run on 
cottage industry basis. . , , . ... 

Different branches -t the mo * distinguished accon’- 

cotton, wool, silk or rayon is used as yam for the manufacture of knitted 
goods. The cotton branch is the most important and accounts for ov.-r 
85 p.c. of the total consumption or yarn by the industry. 

20. Chemical Induitry The Chemical Industry is made un nf . 
main parts One of them is heavy chemicals” under which faUs two 
portant groups: ( ') sulphuric «tcid and the chemicals based on it and (M T" 
in.ni; inrlnstrv ; .t , the various forms of S od» ami , Ul ‘t ana (o) ..he 

t!ien , The other part of the industry is “fine chemicals"’^?^! based on 
on" a small scale and of which about 4,000 productions , r . W u ' arc ,: - ed 
term ‘fine chemicals’ is usually applied to photographic mafek"' i The 
paints, varnishes, dvestufts and pharmaceutical products. na ’ l,ru Ss- 

The four important aspects of the chemical industry are as f n 
(a) in the country’s defence ( b) in providing artificial fertilisers °T S ’ 
being an indispensable accessory for finished products of sev.4| .'.if 
industries (d) in relation to public health. 

The chemical industries have been mainly developed in the province 
of Bengal Bombay and Madras. Their development in some Indian States 
like Mysore and Baroda lias also been considerable. 

21. Match Industry— Before the outbreak of the First World Wat 
(1914-18), the match industry as a factory industry hardly existed in ^ 
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kS&nr^Thw first match factory which still survives is the Guj rat Islam 
MatchFactory which was founded at Ahmcdabad in 1895 under Indian 
management. The growth of the match industry in India in an origina 
STSSr, dates 8 from the year 1922. when a revenue duty of RsJ-S 
per cross was imposed on imported matches at a level which afforded 
Libnantial protection to the home industry. As a result crf the^ity the 
im . -'.nous industry began to make rapid progress. By the year 19-.. 
a !ni"e proportion of India’s total consumption oi about 18 million grou¬ 
per annum began to be catered for by manufacture withui the counti>. 
The foreign exporters specially “Swedish Matc.i Company could no 
.•and the competition from new home industry and during die yea 
1924-25. themselves established factories in India. The Company is nc\ 
w led Western India Match Company Ltd., and has factories at Ambc- 
r.ath, Bareilly, Calcutta, Madras and Lahore. It has v.rtual mo, o oly 
of mulch production in this cocuntry and meets nearly 80 p c. o, the , V 

There are in India (inclusive of Indian States) at present, about 
15*) match factories employing about 16,000 workers. 

22. Mon-Ferrou* Metal, Iadu.tr, -A w - h * J * £«the 

known to exist and have be- n worked in ^d a smee ancient times, the 
non-ferrous metals industry m its present or modern >rm is e„ emiaily 
v aaime development. It is known that copper at one time used to be 
iniched in lame quantities in Southern India, Rajputana, bingbhum 
fBilvir) and th< sub-montane regions of the Himalayas; but today; India 
u lep< ent for most of her requirements of copper upon suppli, from 
nbreaa Lead and zinc arc reported to exist in many places, such as, 

(Jaipur, Hazaribagli and Singhbhum; but, except for a small production 

k id recently started, both these metals arc imported nom abyoafl. 
Simik ’ ly, although nickel and cobalt, used mainly for alloys, are known 
to exist in the ore form in Nepal, and tin :$ known to occui in Kazan »ngh. 
all the three metals are at present imported Among the pioneers in the 
exploitation of India’s non-ferrous wealth by modem metallurgical methods 
may be mentioned the Indian Copper Corporation which commenced manu¬ 
facturing copper from ore in 1924, and also brass ingots, sheets and 
Ki J's from Indian copper in 1928. Another company which has played 
t imp.•-.rant pari in the development of the non-ferrous metals industry 
in India i> the Indian Cable Company which was formed in 1920 for the 
purpose of manufacturing copper wire and strand for telephone, telegraph 
ana transmission lim rubber-insulated cable-, and cotton-covered wires. 

before the war, there was practically no ether smelting and refining 
of non-ferrous metal or alloys nor fabrication of semi-finished products, 
such ar rods, sheets or v/ires. F.vcn in the c^se of brass sheets, were 
barelv sufficient to meet 40 per cem m India’s pi e-war requirements. With 
Cfnc outbreak of 0 m- war, tl • position was aggravated with the entry of 
Javan Uto tiie .var, as supplies of ti' 1 * r, ' m Malaya and of lend and zinc 
horn Bin na upon which Judin mainly depended were also cut otT. This 
led to the setting up of factories for the refining of scrap which before 
tt K » rir used be exported in.4. iy to Gem any and Japan. This enter¬ 
prise actively encouraged by Government, achieved considerable success, so 
. ti||ir that today, die smelting and capacity of both yellow and wliitc 


•hi all 


excess oi 


if 


he present requirements of the country. 
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— At present, die Indian Copper Corporation is the only 
product oi virgin copper from ore. Its production is about 6,000 tons 
<>[ refined copper per year. I he smelter of the Indian Copper Corporation 
is situated at Ghatsila on the Bengal Nagpur Railway in Bihar, and its 
mines are situated in the vicinity. The ore mined by the Indian Coper 
Corporation is comparatively of poor quality, the copper content being 
roughlv 2 per cent. Other places where copper ore is known to exist 
in' considerable quantitties are the States of Sikkim, Mysore and Jaipur. 
Practically the whole of the copper produced by the Indian Copper Cor¬ 
poration is converted into brass by the .addition of proportionate amounts 
oi zinc. 

Lead _There was practically no production of lead in India before 

1942-43 when it was started for the first time by the Metal Corporation 
of India Ltd., Calcutta. Till then, Burma was the chief supplier of 
India’s lead requirements. Lead has been known to occur in a number 
of places in India, such as Hazaribagh in Bihar, Dtug m the Cuitnil 
Provinces, Datia and Gwalior in Central India, and Ldaipm ami Jaipur 
in Rajputana. The only lead deposits which are at th ~‘ 

moment are the Zawar mines in the Udaipur State and . j< 1 nnnea 
in the Jaipur State in Rajputana. Both these deposits are controlled bv 
the Metal Corporation of India. . . 

Zinc —There is no production of zinc in hl 5 e Jy \o 

be produced in commercial quantity during the nC * ’ • - . l * s * is 

found in the Zawar tulles in the Udaipur State * ^ . with lead 

which is already being commercially exploits 

Tin —There - no production of tin m Lidia nor nave any large tin 

deposits been found or proved. Bel* < J 1 u p/%, c . ! *. /l depend upon 
Malaya for the supply of tin. A «le-tiMiin.. UcUny has been set up in 
Bombay, which is said' to haw been working economically during the war. 

Secondary Metals. Alloy* ft Scrap —In contrast tA 

Rin or primary mUals. rV., , V et ^ 1 f,, r'Yroni tb T®’ , sc COndary metals 

ci , ; "if;; v J$ •»> 

is lociuc.l mainly Cal ;'“““.'j5 d raT T 1 * lUl t ?‘ rly '“Wtant ur its H 

JVSSa, Sss aa****■ ****; 


— zinc ordinarily in 
k .%>manufacture of hr-* i,. T 

. than stifhcvni 

lul| .,i an ,, ' * outrcniriit. 

tietai ana wniti. metal allovs 


, ,, alloys. 

Brass l' Brass > - an alloy of copper m,i 

,he proportion oi either 70:30 or 60:40. M n JUd 
in existence in India almost m every p ;ir t 
on rottace industry scale. The wai 
and refining capacity which is more 
of the country in respect of both met. 

Yellow Metal. Alloys other Moil Hr (US —This category .eludes t^ui- 
mct. 1, bronze, beli-i. tal and phosphor bronze. The total "r. •ptirements of 
these alloys (i.e., yellow metal alloy other than brass) conic to approxi¬ 
mately 15,000 tons, I r year, for which there is an.pl productive <a,...ulv 
in the country. 

White Metal Alloys— ( 1 ) The alloys of tin lead, antftnc.ny ar.d 
copper in varying proportion arc known as white metal alloys. 
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total demand for these alloys is approximately 15,000 tons per 
annum, whereas the productive capacity in the country is about 40,000 tons 
per annum indicating that the entire demand can be met from local 
production. 

Other White Metals —In these alloys tin is the predominant consti¬ 
tuent, bein 90 per cent in one aloy and 60 per cent in another alloy. 
The total demand for these alloys comes to about 7,000 tons, which is 
amply covered by indigenous production capacity. 

Semi-Manufactures —The semi-manufactures consist of sheets, circle 
snips, rods, other than electrolytic copper wires used for cable and con¬ 
ductors, tubes,. pipes, sections, etc. 

Tlu production of sheets and circles was developed mostly during tl * 
war except in the case of the Indian Copper Corporation which start <1 
its rolling operations in its Ghaisila Works in 1928. The industry is 
situated mainly in Calcutta and Bombay. Besides a number of these 
organised sheet rolling mills, there arc several small units seottci cd 
throughout the country, mostly in Bombay, Punjab, United Provinces, and 


Madras, working on a semi-cottage scale. 

Manufactures other than wires and cables- -The manufactured articles 
o n. hi of steam and sanitary fittings, building fittings and hollow wire 
easting. The industry was developed in wartime and it is now in a 
position to supply all the Indian demand. The products include taps and 
cock and bathroom equipments. 

Mruufactures, Electrolytic Copper Rods . Wires and Cables —Next \vc 
come . the cable industry as a whole. The industry is really divided 
into two parts, viz., production of black copper rods and manufacture of 
wires and cables. Before the war, there was only one factory producing 
wires and cables, viz., the Indian Cable Company at Tatanagar. Since 
then, another concern has come into existence, vis., the National Insulated 
C.ule Company which has its factory at Calcutta. The production of 
rfK J s 15 undertaken by only one firm in Calcutta, vis., the National Rolling 
Mills, which is really an associate concern ji the National Insulated Cable 
Company. 


INDIAN TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Peculiarity of Indian Trade and Commerce War has caused considerable 
ami significant changes in the structure and volume of India’s trade. 

Alain features of India’:, pre-war foreign trade were: ( 1 ) the pro- 
dominant position of the United Kingdom in hoth import- and export" 
'-j tut* preponderance of manufactured articles in imports. ( 3 ) the pre¬ 
ponderance of agricultural commodities and raw materials in exports and 
(4) a normal favourable balance of trade. 

The war affected the value, :iructurc and direction of India's foreign 
radc The prices soared up as the war advanced and the value of India’s 
imports as well as exports it' rease \ considerably. As all the major 
countries that supplied India’s imports were directly involved in war. 
her imports dwindled considerably. At the same time, the demand for 
In.vrm • xports increased and resulted in an unprecedented surplus of 
’-••ports which enabled the country not only to repatriate all her foreign 
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to build up large sterling balances. Her position thus changed 

- debtor to a creditor country. The composition of trade has al i 

in two important ways. As a result of the shortage of food in the couni i v 
it became increasingly necessary to expand production of food m Inth-i’ 
and various incentives were provided to divert land from cash crons f) 
food crops. C nscqtientlv India’s capacity to export oil *,eeds and othnr 
cash crops diminished. Despite these measures, the deficit in domo-fY 
food requirements has not been made up and India has had to imnorr 
large quantities of food grains from abroad. The cost of food imports has 
now became one of the major claims on Jndia’s foreign exchange resources 
! he direction oi trade has also undergone a change as the natural com 
sequence of war There was not much change in the share of T) v 
iV/ * shaies of I S. A., Australia and Canada have increased considerable 
i lie middle-east countries also increased in their participation but onlv h, 
imports. - 

1 he volume of India s foreign trade entitles India to occupy fifth 
place among the countries of the world. 

Ministry of Commerce 1 lie Ministry of Commerce is main!} concerned 
with the promotion of India’s foreign trade. To that end if formulates 
import and export policies. It has a number of Trade C'» mmissioncrs in 
xoreign countries who look after India’s trade interests in the^e markets. 
Another activity of the Ministry i; the granting of protection to Indian 
industries whose claims are examined .by the Tariff Third which submits 
its reports to it for decision. It also looks after the progress of fhr- 
Indian mercantile niaiuio; other activities of notable importance are the 
participation in International Trade Conferences, collection and interpreta¬ 
tion of economic and commercial information anti statistics and advisin 
the Government as a whole on the country’s various economic nrobin “ 
administration of Insurance Act and the registration of Trademarks ^ S ’ 
Department and Offict of the Ministry of Commerce —The mini i 
has a number of attached and subordinate offices located at varinn * .. 15 
of India. The following are the main offices:— centres 

(a) Chief Controller of Impotts —This office is mainly concern pH , m 
the administration of control ‘-ver imports in general of \ fOT . 1 a With 
a» Chief Controller of Exerts- The mam functim^ TC *^ 
are:—to review the h.vport Coir.rol Notification from r offices 

t" make proposals for rclaxati. \ or tightening of eontmi' m f .t' nie and 
modifies, to direct export of more important comm,„t;. , . varu, «s com 
the importance of maintaining India's old trad. nn a 'f " avm 8 regard to 
and the need for earning hard currencies or the M '.' s 0,1 "■ 

centages, over all or destination*! with regard to*' *r c * uota per- 
and to see that the issue ot export licences'll , 1 ...',’ a' ccl "V .commodities, 
able manner. ' H fair a »».l cquit- 


(c) Commercial Intelligence and Statistics —The office • 1 . 

Cal* utta and its main functions a * * to advise Government .>n' ^'*iti^l at^ 

matters and acts as an intermediary between Government . i Tn,i; ' M ‘ 
Ministry of Commerce and the commercial public: undertake rolle-ti 
and dissemination of commercial information and compile and publish\ m' 
Itrara Statistics on various subjects. 1 Ad 

_(<•/) Mercantile Marine Department —'This office is concerned with tho 
administration at the ports of the Merchant Shipping Acts and rules. Tim 
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'x it/ Bombay and Calcutta have under their control the shipf 
m these ports. 

e) Controller of Indian Shipping — The main functions of the officr 
arc- settlement of war-time claims in respect of requisitioned vessels, 
licensing of ships under control of Shipping Act of 1947 and coasting snip¬ 
ping priorities and questions relating to post-war shipping. 

' (f) Regis'rar of Trade Marks —This office deals with the administra- 
tion of 1 .-'Trade Marks Act 1940 i.e., registration of trade marks in the 
provinces of India and in certain States which have entered into recipro¬ 
city scheme with India. 

(«) Department of Insurance— The administration of the Insurance 
Act of 1938 and all actual work is the main function of the office. 

Import Control Organization -The control over the export trade of 
It -• exercised by the Government of India under the Import ana 
-.-■.port Control Act of 1947. The Ministries of the Government a ..*‘ha 
which arc the ultimate controlling authorities arc those of food, m* u t ry 
and supply and commerce. At the head of the Control OrgamsaUbn Hg 
Ministry of Commerce presides the Chiet Controll.ro L wi 

hi hctUiuancrs at NVv FKlhi. 1 hesc an De?>u., C.Iik Controllers, ol 
Exports anil Export Trade Controllers in several places. 

T1 article* controlled arc grouped into four parts, viz.. A, B, C 

an! T) Part A: -'dudes commodities the supply position of which is 
vciv tight. A - a »neral rule, no export licenses are granted for these 
commodities Part Ik articles under this part are controlled by 
Ministry <>f Food; commercial exports of food grains, pulses, flour, vegetable 
product’*-, fodder, bran and pollard, etc., are prohibited. Part C: Articles 
in are controlled bv the Ministry of Industry and Supply and licences 
.a, is.sued by that ministry. Part D ; Under this part arc included the.sc 
article which are controlled by the Ministry of Commerce. All these 
part • are reviewed from time to time. 


Tariff Board-In the Jatement on Industrial Policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on 23rd April, 1945, it was announced that Government 
would 5 a i up a machinery for investigating claims from industries winch 
ver tarted or developed in war-time and which were establish ’d on 
>ound hr.es. to assistance or protection during transition period. Accord¬ 
ingly Tariff Board was constituted in Nov. 1945. The application for 
protection are referred to this Board. The Tariff Board exammines the 
apply:.;tions if they satisfy the following conditions:— 

(1) If a business is established and conducted on sound lines. 

(2) Tf it is likely within a reasonable time to develop sufficiently 
to be able to carry on Successfully without nrotectinn or Sta'c assistance 
anr, that it is an industry to which it is desirable in the national interests 
to grant protection or assistance to the community. 

\nd i! it satisfies the above conditions protection is given upto certain 
sc.- ibed period. 

Trade v itb Aiiatic Couutrw India’s trade with Far Eastern countrie 
was n >t very jigniticunr in pre war days. The main articles of import from 
tbvin vet v. mineral oil, spices, while the main articles exported them 
Weic cottan manufactures and jute manufactures. During the World War IT, 
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countries occupied by Japan was completely suspended T-W 
trade with Australia, New Zealand and Ceylon however expanded 
considerable extent. 

Trade between India and Pakistan —Broadly speaking, it may be said 
that Pakistan will have an appreciable surplus of rav jute, raw cotton 
and certain food grains as also of raw wool and hides and skins. Vt the 
same time Pakistan will be in deficit in regard to certain essential com 
modifies, such as cotton piecegoods, corn, sugar and iron and steel; cement 
paper, which India may be in a position to export. 

Composition of Indian Exports and Import*— Exports:^— Jute manufactures 
to U. S. A., Argentine, Australia, Canada, Japan, etc, U. S. A is 
the largest importer of jute manufactures. '/Vo— United Kingdom Canada 
Australia, U. S. A., Iran, etc., more than 80 percent oftffndian’ tea troe* 
to United Kingdom. Hides and Skins:— United Kingdom, U S a 

Germany, Japan, France, Italy, etc. Oil Seeds— to United Kingdom* France 
Germany, Holland, Italy, etc. Metals and Ores— to United Kingdom. T; imn ’ 
Straits Settlements France, U. S. A., Italy, etc. 

Imports—Machinery from United Kingdom, Germany, U. S. A. 
Belgium, Japan, France. Motor ears from United Kingdom, U. S. A.] 
•Canada, Italy, etc., Mineral oil from Iran, China, Borneo, Sumatra, U. S. A.* 
Burma, etc. Paper from United Kingdom, Sweden, Norway, Canada! 
U. S. A., etc. Silk goods from China, Japan, Italy, France, United 
Kingdom, etc. Chemicals from United Kingdom, Germany, Japan and 
U. S. A. Raw Jute from Pakistan. Razo Cotton ironi Egypt, U. S. \ 
and Pakistan. 


Statistics of Imports 

(fii to Dr. India in ooo Ks .) 

1943.44 1944-45 1945-46 


Oil 

Cotton, raw 
Machinery 
Dyes & Colours 
Iron & Steel 
Hardware vie. 
Chemical ■- 
Vehicles 

Paper & Stationery 
Tobacco 

Dri:.;s & Medicines 
Liquors 


36,48,04 
17,5-,78 
11.30,Io 
8.29,55 
2,02.33 
2,77,06 
4.97,05 
1,26.98 
1,96,29 
1.59,71 


80.70,49 

24,00,63 

16,29.76 

7,92,59 

3.55.87 

3.68.87 
6,87,90 
4,35,64 
2,90,93 
2,90,28 


79,37,69 

22,86.65 

22,69.44 

11,41*# 
6,65,44 
6,40,96 
6.04,79 
6,04,59 
5,77.58 
5,90.61 
3,04.48 
1 ■ 3 


2.08.66 
1,25,09 

Statistics of Exports 



(m thousands of Rs.) 


Raw Jute 

Jute manufactures 
Cotjton manufactures 
Tea 

1943-44 

• • 8,32,91 

•• 49,47,19 
•• 42,62,42 

• • 3/j88,82 

1944-45 

7,50,01 

60,42,52 

37,60,17 

38,12,04 

1945-46 

15,83,69 

59,53.00 

32,80,17 

55,52,33 


P -. c - of total 
Mports 
33-01 
9-51 
9-42 
4-74 I 
2-77 
2-67 
2-51 
2-51 
2-41 
1-62 
1 - 52 
0-75 


P.r.ofWa 
Exports m 
1945-46 
6-59 
214'76 
13-65 
14*78 


13 
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Motels & Ores 
Grains, Pulses, etc. 
Wool 

bruits & Vegetables 
O'ms, Resins, Lac 
Fish 


11,14,92 

8,51,24 

2,49,75 

2,30,82 

2,34,97 

2,27,55 

2,92,63 

1,55,38 


10,53,35 

8,19,76 

2,52,39 

1,23,24 

3,90,68 

4,59,14 

4,74,70 

2,25,79 


14,50,71 

11,48,01 

1,59,73 

2,73,88 

6,04,63 

7,03,90 

4,96,58 

2,66,24 


Direction of Trade 
Imports (Lakhs of Rs.) 


1938-39 1944-45 

46,49 40,29 

.. 88,56 78,64 

. • 9,78 52 44 

.. 36,39 5,80 

(1-akl..; .f Rs.) 

.. 55.51 61,78 

.. 85,37 137 99 

.. 13,88 44.09 

. . 47,78 22,28 

Sea-borne Trade (Private) 

H'ith Cwimowecailh and Foreign Countries 
(/n Lakhs of Rupees) 

Imports 

Br. Common - Foreign 


L rated Kingdom 
Total Bi Empire 

Other foreign countries 

Exports' 

United Kingdom 
Total Br. Empire 
U. S. A. .. 

Other foreign countries 

Direction of India’s 


6-03 

4-78 

0-66 

1*14 

2-52 

2-93 

2-07 

Ml 


1945 46 
61,07 
101,83 
67,40 
9,88 

67,91 

133,60 

61,62 

40,83 


<SL 


1938 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 


1938 

1914 

1945 

1946 

1947 


wealth 
87,88 
73,92 
90,06 
1,49,11 
I 4,70 


countries 

65,54 

1,06,98 

1,47,48 

1,13,47 

2,12,06 


Exports 
Br. Common¬ 
wealth 
85,21 

1.40.90 
1,30,16 

1.40.91 
2,04,43 


Foreign 

countries 

76,48 

77,94 

87,97 

1,36,64 

1,94,26 


Direction of India’s Total Sea-borne Trade (Private) 

(/» Lakhs of Rupees) 


l-Source 


1**40 

19-U 


imports Exports Balance 

, (Ex. re-exports) (Ex. re-exports 

>j; 3 * 4 - 1,61.69 + 8,27 

l,8l);90 2,18,84 +37,94 

2.37,54 2,18,13 -19,41 

2,62,58 3.77,55 +14,91 

3,93,76 3,98,69 + 4,93 

Merchandise imports and Exports 

(In millions of Rs.) 

Report of the Currency and Finance] 

I mport. Exports Excess of Import s (—) 

including 

r. -exports L .cess of Exports ( +) 
1,556 1,968 +143 

l,69n 2.160 + 470 

1.613 2,004 +390 
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1,748 

2,544 

+797 

1,150 

1,949 

+800 

1,328 

2,105 

+777 

1,317 

2,290 

- 28 

2,921 

2,u64 

-258 

3,338 

3,201 

-137 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 

Recent History— With the assumption of national defence on and from 
Aug. 15. 1947, the Ministry of Defence had to set itself to the immediate 
task of the required division and reconstitution of the armed forces between. 
India and Pakistan. This continued to go on at first under the overall 
supervision of the Joint Defence Council with the assistance of the previous 
C-in-C of undivided India as the Supreme Commander. The dissolution of 
the Supreme Commander’s H.Q. from Dec. 1, 1947 left the reconstitut ion 
in the sole charge of the Defence Ministry of India. On the other hand, 
the repatriation of British officers and other ranks rad al ready started 
under the Central II. Q. and by the end of 1947 the Indian armed forces 
were almos completely nationalised except for a ,-\v office, s and technical 
personnel of rank who opted to slay for helping theOovt.ot xnaia mtraining, 
modernising and reorganising the three brr.nchc' •: the vc ence iorces of 
India. By Feb. 2d, 1948. the last of the Britr > w .is led India and after 
a gap of more than two centuries, India had a oc c cc t elully manned 
and officered by Indians. 


omcered oy inaiars. , **„.„~i* . , 

But then much yet remained to be ( ;° n * , , ! i oderrusation and 

reorganisation of the forces to enah ,, > . ! lf 1 , L, *‘ y *° with 4 .ll 

■eventu di’ies. It was indeed a big J° » * I 1 rmed efficiently* ami 

'ipccdih by one C-in-C • : ‘7 * Tlie' *1 >cfence \ Un i / Cre | lai>pcncd to 1 * 
it. India before August 1 v M'- 1 ^ : nIt ^ ^ therefore, fotfiid 

U advisably to accept the w S " rvJccs u,ulcr 

three exethsive commamto. /ilv C V ( i 1,,cfs were redesig- 


nana.'. V If J , '-"wis were rede^tr- 

natdd from June 2‘. |04« as follows. UJ Cmef of the Naval Staff -.-id 

i * in c PTN (~) Cbu i ( 1 tin- Air otuff and C-in-r' pi a r> , 

Chief of the Army Staff :i ‘id C-in-C Indian Army With • '* a "^ 

?‘z i 

lLdCc^om^iWec' ^ n \ p1 ™* guttle, et! . w 

. These sub-committee along With the Defence Minister:, * .nmnrtce, 
which ‘ m 


1 IIL^C 3 lin-i.wi.imni.vv, T3 'VitlllAT AllIUMl.T j > 'IT I i' 1 ICC 

i is also an inter-servicc committee at a higher level unct * as • b- 
committees of the Defence Committee of the Cabinet, which is 
authority for taking policy decisions in regard to Defence matters. 

Ministry of Defence -—With the attainment of freedom* the emir 
onsibilit} for the defence of In dominion has fallen on the Ministry 
of Defence under the charge of a Defence Minister. 

Reorganisation Programme —Bur (1 nod the necessity of evolvi 

31 defence force fully ctiuippcd and trained 101 modern warfare, the 
of the Government of India has taken in hand an an 




imsr# 
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_Ijmicnt and reorganisation programme, the most important items of 

which are as follows: 

1. Organisation of a new command. 

2. Formation of a National Cadet Corps; 

i. Formation of a Territorial Army; . ~ 

4. Establishment of a Military Academy to train the future officers 

of the three services; . r . , , 

5. Formation of new training establishments in place oi those lObt 
by partition and also to meet the growing needs of India, c.g.. Staff College, 
School of Military Engineering, Naval Training establishments; 

' 6. Development of Ordnance Factories; 

7. Scientific Research and Development in defence services; , 

8. Organisation of liaison and procurement office in the U. K. uiuici 

lb* High Commissioner of India for ail the three services; actniisi* 

Modernization and strengthening of India s naval fleet by 1 - 

tion of new vessels ; 

i°N ^engthenmg of^In - Indian Parliament passed 

tl * Mm National cj£t Corps Act with the object of (a) developing 
character, comradeship, idea of -trvicc and leadership in the youth, 
(/>) giving the youth of the country basic military training and training 
in tlie weapons and equipment of three Services and thus attracting suitable 
voting men to join country’s armed forces, (c) stimulating interest in the 
defence of the country and (d) building tip a reserve of leaders to enable 
tin armed forces to be expanded rapidly in a national emergency. The 
CO, „s which has been raised from all provinces in India and from the 
major States lias two Divisions— Senior (Army, Naval and Air Force. 

• inffs/ and Junior. The former is intended for colleges and universities 
SS. ”7 schm,l S . Tl,e <* the Senior D, vision „ 15.05,. 

while that of the Junior Division is 20,320. As a third division, a girls 
^dwasion is to be raised shortly. , - • i 

N.C.C. is entirely voluntary, with no liability J> r se ™“ s joiniig 
Armed Forces. There is no direct financial inducement to those joining 

the Curps. t • 

Territorial Army— On September 1, 1948 was passed the Indian / " 
iorial Army Bill primarily (a ) to form a second line of defence in the 
f. nt of a nation.it emergency, ( b ) to undertake internal defence and 
then by relieve the Regular Army of this responsibility under emergen* > 
r mditions, (c) to be responsible for anti-aircraft i. 1 coastal defence. and 
• above all ( d ) to give the youth of the country an opportunity of receiving 
military training to enable them to beat arms when called to do so. With 
it prese 'tly contemplated strength of about 1,30,000, tho territorial army 
will he mai on a zonal basis in 8 sones and will comprise techu 

and administrative units pertaining to ah '"'ms an : services of the Regular 
Army to form a balanced force by itself. Every individual joining the 
Territorial Army will be required to undergo a period of intensive training 
for a month or two every year and a certain number of parades each 
month. Tiie n^e limit in the Force will vary from 18 to 35. 

For purposes of Yccruitm* i. India has lv n divided into e»ght tones’ 
(\) Delhi. Fast Punjab, Rajasthan and Matsya Unions, the Rajputaua 
States A Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner and Jaisalmer, Madhyabharat, Bhopal. 
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East Punjab Union, Himachal Pradesh and Ajmer-Mcrwara, 
(2) the U.P., States ot Benares, Rampur and Tehri-Garhwal and Vindya 
Pradesh; (3) C. P. and Berar including the States merged in this pro¬ 
vince; (4) Bombay including the States merged in this Province, Baroda 
and Saureshtra: (5) Madras including merged States, Cqorg, Mysore 
Cochin and Travancore; (6) Bihar, Orissa including merged States' 
(7) West Bengal and (8) Assam, Tripura, Manipur and Cooch Bihar. 

As for Air Force, a plan for building up a strong Air Force lias been 
worked out. The Initial Training Wing at Coimbatore to which ounz 
men accepted for service are first sent for instruction, the Elementary 
Flying School at Jodhpur and the Advanced Flying School at Ambala 
along with training schools for ground personnel at Bangalore and Madras 
were expanded and a paratroop training school was started. Selected 
R. I. A. F. officers are being sent to U. K. and other countries for specialised 
training. 

As to a War Academy, land has already been acquired at Kha rikwasla 
near Poona for building the National War Academy of India. Immediately 
after the termination or the World War 11 the question of creating a 
befitting memorial for the gallant servicemen of the country was taken 
up and it was decided that the best method:, of commemorating the Valour 
of the fallen soldiers would be to establish a war aca<lem\ to train officers 
tor all the three services. A Committee under the Chairmanship 
Ur. Amarnath Jha visited U. K. and the l .S.A. to report to the 
Government of India. It is now decided that at the academy, now to 
be established, a special 3-year course will be given at the beginning 
500 cadets will be admitted each year for training m all the three service* 
It is expected to be an unique inter-service training institution for i m 
viding the requirements *>f officers ot the f . irc . c services. 

First significant step towards model za on of Indian .Vary was 4 hr 
acquisition o* a 7,000 ton cruiser of theLeander class “H. M. I. s. Delhi” 
modernised with the latest weapons and eqwpmcnt like radar. The IhrU 

HMiT‘W ’ namdy HMIS Rajput”, 

In view of the* great importance'of scfehtific research and /, 

scientific mefrods in the mode rm sat ion and development of dJf USC tt{ . 

t i, i-onduct <>i ;ir operation- which have all hr,,,, , defence and 

" t bJ Iar, „• Board of Stic,lists hast PrOV ? d ^ond doubt 
Guv eminent of India on the subject of scientific onpuSio, o°f £ V 'w, 
forces. In tins matter, advise is understood to have i, 0 ' l,, ' u T c 

Ik-kI of the British board of defence scientists. 1 11 ,om 1 ,c 

Due to various reasons the procurement ,.{ defence stores and cmii 
ment from abroad has become more difficult than in the past. So a strone 
organisation in the U. .K., to look after these matters, knowns as Ann Q 
forces Liaison and Procurement Organisation has been created in the Uitrh 
Commissioner for Tndia in U. K. The Liaison Organisation has three cells 
• nie for each service and the officers working in these cells always keen 
themselves in as close touch as possible with the Service Ministries of y lc 
I'.iv. 1’he purpose is in nart to look to it that the Vinied Forces of 
India do not lag behind in the matter of t'-chnical knowledge and ct|uii»- 
ment. 1 lie Procurement Organisation similarly keeps in touch with tlv 
Ministry ,,f Supply in the O.K. 


mtsTfy 
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Leaving the pre-British history of the Indian army out of account, it 
•it he safely said that the structure and organisation of the Indian array 
a ’\ v , S ee it today date back to the period after the lamous oepoy Mutiny 
ot 1857 the most important dates of reorganisation being 1895, 1904, 1 » 

1918 and 1920. The command system introduced in 1895 was abolish> 
in 1907 and reintroduced in 1918. the number of commands being merged 
from three to four in 1920. The final reorganisation of the Ind an Army, 
as a defence force', came after the Chatfield Committee Report of 19Jb. 
During this period the Indian Army was maintained for policing ^ * ' 1 

were equipped with antiquated armaments when need arose, 
duties being assigned to the British units. The rise 

and the loss of Britain’s pre-eminence made the Com™" loca i defence 
(1) maintainance of adequate force- m Tncha for not 1 
but al-o for cfomal dcW . (?) ratejo"*** SttaAw fold 


(3) • 1 r as "possible. * It is 

t SHherefo of ^ 


in world’'War 1 made history 'in' World War II The armj hitherto 
" a c 'rice soldiers’ attacked and drove the Italians and Germans in 
v orth \; r ira and Italy in their advance to clear the way lor forces coaling 
I - bind them. Similarly the Indian Army secured yietory in the Burma 
Fv -n mir'.-r very difficult circumstances and after long, arduous struggle. 

, ; t h e port-war period, the newly acquired knowledge about the exploits 
of a part of the seit-sanie forces in the Indian National Army instilled 
a new idea and consciousness in the minds of the Ind.an people, 
ibsequent communal disturbances and the eventual partition 

of India 


wrought considerable M £& 

and the new sense of responsibility. ” E .. ,. n( i even j )c fo r 

proved in the Kashmir ^d Hycdrabad ope refugees from 

that in the super-human task of c\acuaiiou 


I' 


i n that 
dcMgm 
’ Va 


super-human task ot a ^ u ^ UAl destroye d bv the most 
an idea once acquired cannot be dost > ; 


it there is vrilfbehind*the administration. The permeating 
national insecurity led the forces to create history^ ^ 


ii o . » »i nuuonai insrcuruy ica uic iujxcs iu —- - . 

ops m ‘he Himalayas in defensive and offensive operations. Kestorauoi 
>i i>eace in Hyderabad after the lightning operations is another glory to 
the credit of the Indian Army, nil acquired within a short span of tune 


after the division of India and the disorganisation of ti army following 
it. The climax of it ha* been reached with the appointment of Lt.-Gen- 
Kodandera Madappa Cariappa, the 48-year old India's seniormost officer, 
to th- post of the first Indian Commander-iu-Chiof of the Indian Army on 
Jan. !5 ; 1949. 

Post*Independence Gruwll and Reorganisation —Inspite of the pace Set to 
th, ; armed forces reorganisation and Indianisation programme c 1946, 
Aug. 15. 1947. Army Headquarters, India consisted of 150 officers and 
563 other ranks, the* strength increasing to 686 and 4202 respectively by 
/, - i ] 943 . This rate of grow th was considered rather slow in a :on 
dition of national emergency. On Die other hand it ha- 
decided that by Jan. 1949, 10 ) of the^ remaining 260 British 
Indian Army (with only 3 continuing in executive and advisor 


1 air 


ady been 
;ers in the 
capacity the 


mtSTfty. 
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twining establishments) were to leave India. Government 01 *India 
re framed rules under the National Service (Temporary and Released 
Persons) Ordinance, 1948 calling on certain specified categories of persons 
released after Jan. 1 , 1946 to register then i selves for rc-absnrption in the 
Indian Army. 

Government of India have also added a Scientific Aikiser to the Head¬ 
quarters StatT. This .organisation is expected to recruit 200 scientists to 
constitute a board to provide "integration between scientific and military 

thought.” . . 

Among other important measures tor the reorganisation and expansion 
of the Army are,—the creation of National Cadet Corps, a new Staff College 
at Wellington, the concentration of the armoured corps schools at 
Ahmcdnagar, the establishment of a mixed electrical and mechanical 
engineering school at Roorkee and the setting up of equipment purchase 
missions in the U.K. and U. S. A. 

Three Commands —India has been divided into three zonal commands — 
Eastern, Southern and Western— for administrative and defence respon¬ 
sibilities with regard .to each command under a General Officer commanding. 


INDIAN NAVY 


of the 


The Roval Indian New traces its history from the formation in 1612 
he Honourable East India Company’s Marine. Known in the early 
davs of this century as the Royal Indian Marine, the Service \yas reorga¬ 
nised in the late 1920's on a combatant basis. m 1V.« it hoisted the 
White Eiisimi for the first time and in 1984 ,■ 1 o '' losing of the Juditm 
Navy (Discipline) Act. was redesignated the Royal. Indian Navy. 

The attainment of independence- and •» S .!"!‘ I ,lt t ^’ eou . s Partition of die 
country has had its impact on t c ■ • > 1 *- S it to y ,rd of its 

original number of vessels, an- 3 * * . * JE?*?*'* eslab- 


( 4 ) 3 Batmirsts 9 Banirors 

sweepers). (6).). 4 Bassets (trawlers), (7) j su nu»e- 

, ..(tow smccAlc J 


and a fev- auxiliary vessels. 

Growlli After Indian Independence—TU 


ship (investigator; 

modern}'; on was the acquisition of the rOOO-tfm^n jJr class ‘cruiS 
HMIS Delhi (formerly HMS Achilles) which reached r., . !•;.( &£* 

15. 1948. RIN vs also acquiring the 3 RN destroyed Roth, rlnni , 17 m) 
ton-0. Redoubt (1705 tons) and Raider (ln)5 torn) which arc cxpectcu 
in India by the middle of 1949. Another immediate addition to ibe 
is going to be a tank-landing shil'. capable of carrying a large number 
t i tanks, vehicles and men to land them directly on beaches. 

Immediate measures were also taken to # ensure continuity in train in J 
by the establishment of alternative facilities in India to r«-place those k*. 
to Pakistan. For high r and more technical aspect of training 11 MG 
ha.v niade available facilities in the RN establishments-and ships m thr 
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present, most of the Naval training establishments are centred 
at Cochin, most important of which are the Signals School, the Anti- 
Submarine School and the Supply and Secretariat School. Besides, the 
Artificers Training centre is situated at Lonavcla on the West Coast and 
the Electrical School continues to remain at Jamnagar. Owing to the 
proximity of a fine harbour for ships and a suitable aerodrome, Cochin 
is a unique site for naval schools requiring the co-operation of ships and 
aircraft. It has therefore been decided that a number of technical schools 
including a Gunnery and Torpedo School, an Anti-submarine School and an 
Electrical School would be erected at Cochin. Government have already 
acquired the services of Commodore Ellison of the RN, who with Head¬ 
quarters at Cochin is to be in charge of all shore training under the 
general* control of the Naval Headquarters. It may be mentioned in tm* 
connection that the need of immediate modernisation and reorgan :sa 1)11 c h 
an independent naval force has made the government continue o \ 
active service a number of British officers. Complete Admiral 

KIN ha, not therefore b„n po„ibU- in tlv higher ranks 
J. T. S. Hall shall continue to be the I -Hr Officer Commanding, and 
C< anander in-Chief. 


INDIAN AIR FORCE 

The Royal Indian Air Force had its origin on the recommendations 
, f the S'ceene ( oijjihittee in 1926 and the subsequent passing, six years 
l-u. r of Uie Indian Air Force Act by the Indian Legislature. In 1933, 
til. "-, Are the first flight of Indian Air Force was formed with four Westland 
Wapiti aircraft. From these small beginnings the Air Force rapidly 
< vpanded by 1946 with a Service consisting of 8 Fighter and 2 Transport 
Squadrons with modern aircraft. Trained originally for Army Co-opera- 
ti.-m work, the Indian Air Force had its first operational experience 
over the difficult regions of the North-West Frontier. In \J-A it completely 
took over from the RAF the duty of policing over the tribal teiritory. 
whicI. it sc. long only shared with the RAF. But it was during the Burma 
r , mjhii; !i in 3942 that ii acquired its first experience and aistmction in 
operations against a major air power. On March 12, 194r. His Majesty 
11 it* Kin approved with pleasure the designation of ‘Royal’ as a prefix 
t-> thr Indian Air Force in due recognition of the services rendered by 
it during the War. Soon after the independence of India, the RIAF set 
new feathers to its crown of glory in the magnificent task it did during 
the Kashmir and then the Hyderabad operations. In Kashmir, in parti¬ 
cular, the RIAF demonstrated new heights of its skill and valour, com¬ 
parable to the boldest air operations during* World War If. But by the 
side of the RIAF exploits of flying over ;7,000-fect high peaks of the 
snow-clad Himalayas in ordinary Dakom transport aircraft for dropping 
supplies, the much-boosted over-the-huinp operations of the American pilots 
during World War II pale into insignhcai.ee. 

rowlh after Indian Independence—The iiKvita • RIAF 

nl« .< v iih the division of the country left the Dominion of India with 7 
Fighter Squadrons and J Transport Squadron. The Govt of India had 
therefore ( 0 itself immediately to the development of the air force. On 
Feb. 19 Air Headquarters, India, announce-: the formation of a Communica- 
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rtarlrnn of the RIAF. With an eye to equipping * the RIAF with 
lern aircraft, an immediate formation of a Fighter Squadron of the high¬ 
speed jet air-craft has been decided upon. On Nov. 6 , the first 3 jet- 
propelled De Haviiand Vampire aircrafts had already landed in India. 
By the middle of 1948, the Govt, of India is understood to have decided to 
organise 12 Fighter Squadrons in 20 months and 15 Squadrons in 5 years 
Side by side with the plan of building a strong air force, a separate 
recruiting organisation manned by experienced officers was formed to* step 
up recruitment. Proper training facilities were also introduced. Tiu 
Initial Training Wing at Coimbatore, to which young men accepted for 
service are first sent for instruction, the Elementary Flying Training 
School at Jodhpur and the Advanced Flying School at Ambala, along with 
training schools for ground personnel at Bangalore and Madras, wore 
expanded and a paratroop training school in place of the one lost to 
Pakistan was started. Besides selected RIAF officers are being sent to 
the U.K. and other countries for specialised studies; the Govt, of India plan 
is to raise 10 Squadrons with 14,000 officers in the immediate future. 70% 
of the flying strength would be kept on permanent basis, rest being given 
short service commissions for being drawn on in emergencies. Owing to 
scarcity of technical equipment, it has been decided for the time being to 
give 3-years’ training to the Air Force Cadets instead • f t ;o years. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that except for / to hnically 
experienced British Officers, the RIAF has been completely Indian ised. 
Vmong the much-needed officers is the present Commander-m-Chicf RIAF, 
Air-Marshal Sir Thomas Elrahirst. . 

Fleet Air Arm— First steps have been t Aen to organise Fleet Air Arm 
for Royal Indian Navy. A hatch .if indi.m Nav.l Officers arc being sent 
to U. IC for training as naval pilots qualified to fly aircraft from carriers 
which will form nucl be Fleet Air Arm. KI > 

- * “Rtional tvin-u:_ « 

>r air- 
These 

are to consist oi tnc V';' ” " n % uu me wings and m, 

fuselage, and the vertical Tn-calour flash on the fin. The Chakra Xf 
specified dimeiwi-as will bo m navy blue and will he painted SV* 
upper and lower - dcs of the wings in case of monoplane ->i r lf , 

on the upper side of_ the t.iiper wing and the lower side nf t^i Und 
wing in biplane aircratt. 1 he Chakras are also to he j . , lhe '"Wcr 

of the fuselage just behind the trailing edge of the win** * Til" fc >t . h sides 
flash which is t he shown on the fin will b e so , 1 Tr, ‘ colo, ’ r 

fc™!rcr.r ard ’ *• h * 4hf 6C ” ,,d "" ™ <2 SStST^ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


National Marking; for RIAF Aircraft—New national markings for 
craft of the RIAF has been approved By the Government of India. T 
are to consist of the sok'ciC1u*\td o ic shown on the wings and 


Free India’s New Military Awards -The details of new military aw r d= 
are as follows:— • warcis 

“Param Vir Cakra”, the highest decoration for gallantry, will ran' 

next only to the Victoria Cross and will be awarded for the highest form 

of bravery 11 : the presence of the enemy. 

It will lie a replica of Asoka’s wheel 11 inches in diameter and will 
he made of brown gun steel. The ribbon will be plain saffron, als 

11 inches long, and when worn alone wi’l carry in the centre a miniature 

replica of the inedal. 
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Yvii Chakra and Vir Chakra . the second and the third awards' for - 
gallantry, will rank next to the Distinguished Service Order and the 
Military Cross. They will be awarded for service in the presence of the 
enemy or under equivalent conditions. 

MaJidvir Chakra will be a five-pointed heraldic star, the edges of whose 
arms will rest on a silver ring with a diameter of 1J4 inches. A replica 
in enamelled gold of Asoka’s three lions will be superimposed at the centre. 



rounding ring and with a miniature replica of the Asoka wheel at the centre. 
Its ribbon — the same size as the other two —will consist of five vertical 
stripes of white, navy blue, red, Air Force blue and white. 

Monetary benefits attaching to the three awards, for which commis¬ 
sioned officers will not be eligible, will be Rs. 50. Rs. 30 air ~ I 
month, respectively. Higher allowances will be admissible to junior com- 

previous awards. 


missioned officers who have won certain 


INDIAN STATES 


Thf Paramount Power— The Indian States had no international recog¬ 
nition and were states only by sUftcrence. The hereditary rulers of these 
s t to < v. re under the suzerainty of the Crown or what was better known as 
the pd amount Power. The Paramount Power had not only complete 
control over the defence and foreign policy of the states, but also varying 
degrees of control on the internal affairs of the states. Indeed while on 
paper the limitation of the authority of the rulers over the internal 
administration of the states was determined by treaties, agreements and 
sanads supplemented by usage, the Paramount Power, which exercised 
its authority through the Viceroy or the Crown Represen at ye had been 
fo’.nd to have intervened not only in day to day admnus .a ion ni a -'O 
in regard to the succession to the noddies of the States. he liisouj o 
t n • Indian State* show beyond dispute that th< Paramount Powei 'ep 
the states and their rulers as subservient units for balancing the political 
future uf India. Fit the Para mount cy which constituted both in principle 
actual oi n th imp* on of tl a foreign power on uie 

states, had secured, one advantage, namely administrative co-ordination, 
throughout India particularly in matters relating io defence, foreign affairs, 
and communications. 


The Cabinet Mission’s Pkn and H.M.G’s Plan -—But Cabinet Mission's plan 
announced—“Paramountcy can neither be utained by the British Crown 
h<jv trail derred to the new Government.” 'his theoretical independence is 
sought to confer on the 650 Rulers of the Indian States, created a problem 
of the utmost const*/ cnee to the tability of the Indian Union. It threatened 
to h CS p; ocr the country with a vast number of independent enclaves lame 
; tJ -d sin dl. Be. it s iid to the credit HU.G. that they had desired to 
•,ivi iid • iidi a possibility, in view of which tl .y had urged in the Cabinet 
Mission’s Plan that tin States should accede to the prop< cd Dominion! 
Tl plan, recommended that the SB es were- to retain n subjects and 
power other than those ceded to the Union, .namely Foreign Anair 
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ueience and Communication. And at the Constituent Assembly they were 
to have a number of scats at the rate of one per million population. But 
the British Government’s recommendation was merely advisory and even 
that contained no indication of the role to be assigned to the people of 
the States. The H.M.G/s plan of June 3, 1947 simply dittoed the above 
D oli C y which announced that their policy towards the Indian States con¬ 
tained in the Cabinet Mission’s Memorandum of May 12, 1946 remained 
unchanged It was hoped by H.M.G that the States would join the one 
or the other Dominion as envisaged under the plan with the due reject 
to the geographical position. 

The Indiau Independence Act, 1947-Section 7 of the Act laid down in 
continuation of the June 3 Plan that with the transfer oi power to the 
two Dominions of India and Pakistan on August la,0947, the suzerauiity 
-of the Crown over the Indian State:, would lapse and along wuh it would 
lapse all treaties and agreements in force at the date (»f the passing „• 
the Act between His Majesty and the Rulers o Indian States all functions, 
exercisable by His Majesty on that day with respect to Indian States,, 
all obligations of His Majesty existing on that date towar St 

or the Pulcrs thereof, and all powers, rights, authority or jurisdiction exer¬ 
cisable by Ilis Majesty on that date in or in relation to Indian States 
by treaties, grants, usage, suffcrence or otherwise. 

Establishment of the States Department and States Ministry— The first phase 
before Indian Independence was the formation <>t tie . tates Department 
of the Government of India to take over the functions ot the Political 
Department which had worked under the Crown Representative. O,,. 
July 5, 19-17, !.<•., two wob before 11 ,c , 11 ‘j' 111 * {'^Pendcnce Bill became 
law, the Government ot India announce, 1 the cst. bhshment of the States 
Ministry in place of States Department It wa, needed to take up the 

matter of the States, as it v . ..d ai> l e of Paramountcv 

all the responsibility regarding the relation with the States would have 
io be taken up by Govcrnmen ' « assuming the • 

finistry of States, Sardat 1 atel assured the Princes that it 
not be his policy to conduct the new department with the States in n‘ v 
manner which savouied of the domination of one over the other- * if tb -V 
would be any domination it would be that of our mutual interest ai id 
welfare.” 

Government of India’s Attitude—The declared iwlicy 



ol me pnucciy wruer wiuim uik , u . y 

urged that the States should stabilise the existence 
cracy and responsible government with the Princes . ^ 

heads, having their traditional personal rights and privileges 
in so far as they are consistent with the good ol the people. 

But at the same time, whether it is a question of di 
as in Kashmir. Jungadh and Hyderabad or a nhestion o 
merger of the States concerned, Government of India have always in trict 
adherence to declared Congress policy, expr< d their readiness to abide 
by the wishes c * the people, in some casr to be expressed through a 


accession 
^bgration 'or* 
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So with the passing of the Independence Act, all the States 
Instrument of Accession except Kashmir, Junagadli and 


signed the 

India and the States—Before Unification —Out of the total area enclosed 
with tlie territories of pre-Partition India, i.e., 15, 81. 410 sq. miles, the 
Indian States covered an area of 7,15,964 sq. miles, which constituted about 
45 per cent of the total Indian territories. In Post-Partition India, the 
area covered by the States geographically contiguous to India was reduced 
to 5,87,888 sq. miles being about 48 per cent of the total area of the 
Dominion of India, vie., 12,20,099 sq. miles. The Kashmir States with 
a territory of 84,471 sq. miles and the Hyderabad State closely tollowing 
it with a territory of 82,313 sq. miles constituted the largest territorial 
unit • amongst the States. There were 15 States which had territories 
of more than 10,000 sq. miles and 67 having territories ranging from l.uuo 
to 10,000 sq. miles. There were 202 States having each an area oi less 
than 10 sq. miles. The total population oi the States according to e 
figures of 1941 was 9,31.89,233 constituting about 24 pc' cent ot 
the total population of pre-Partition India namely 38,89,9/,955, a.ter parti- 
ti, „ the ! .tat population of the dominion of India was reduced to 31^89,12,506 
>n(l of the States within the geographical orbit of the Indian Dominion 
u, : ,88,084.34 changing the relative population ratio of the States from 24 


per cent to 27 per cent. 

Thu Process of Democratisation of States -The democratisation of 
States ha been achieved by the following processes—integration of the 
State within an adjoining Province or the merging of its boundaries in 
a Union with a number of other States or administration taken over by 
the i i tre. Democratisation alone would not be the remedy for the 
States where the units were too small to be capable of governing themselves 
or nixscrving law and order. The resources in material and the talent of 
tlu 'mail states were so poor that an autonomous existence, however denio- 
•■rr.ti in itself, would have solved on problems. The Government o* India s 
O’O-ri- it is that responsible government can be sustained only on the basis 
<a eltirient administration for which only about 20 States or groups of 
.Mates could afford n«-c?.s$ary resources. The present criterion of ^ lablc 
States according t(> the Government of India is that it should have at 
least a population of about 10 lakhs i.e.. it should he entitled to return 
iN individual representative to the Constituent Assembly. 

The process of integration of States became very easy and rapid due 
to the following causes—(a) no rigid rtil was allowed to interfere in 
t? x f i• rr the privy purse oi the rulers, (b) TK leading princes have be-< 
sel tied to fill the posts of Rajprpmukhs, (3) Rajpramukhs are to execute 
fresh Instruments of Accession on behalf of the Unions allowing Dominion 
L< . .. .. to pa^s laws in respect of all the items in List I of the consti¬ 

tution and also conceding to it concurrent lowers as in List III, thus 
placing the Unions on the same basis as the provinces except in the 


inaMer of taxation. 


Struggle and Administrative Reforms in States 

While August 15, 1947 marked the termination of the freedom struggle 
in what had been known as British India, struggle for responsible gov¬ 
ernin' l within the States passed through an intense phase after that date. 
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1 _ mggle which was conducted in each State by its own people’s 

organisation called either the State Congress or Praja Mandal or Praja 
Parishad always had full support of the Central Government, is long ;" 
it has remained non-violent and non-communal in character. 

So the popular movement gathered momentum in the States towards 
the end of 1947 and gradually broke the resistance of some of the Prince< 
in the matter of transferance of authority to the people. The small State- 
were no match for the people and had soon to sue for peace. They h,„! 
to accept the new power in the Centre and were ready lo be moulded < ut 
of shape into any form. So came the mergers with provinces, with the 
Centre and \yith other states to form unions. In all these cases, the 
administrative setup changed completely with more or less doses of demo¬ 
cracy. The states which have merged with provinces are last coining to 
have similar administration as does exist in the provinces. While covenants 
of the States Unions provide for the establishment of democratic govern¬ 
ment, the conference of the Rajpramukhs and Prime Ministers ,»f States 
Unions, held during July 17-18, 1948, decided to have in each union (1) a 
central government with a central secretariat, an independent judiciary, 
an independent Auditor-General, a Revenue Board and an independent 
Public Sendee Commission, and (2) to reallocate the seats of the 
connected states to the Indian Constituent Assembly with 100^ popular 
representation. Indian States Financial Enquiry Committee has been 
appointed in October, 1948 for the rehabilitation of the finances of the 
Unions and States and also for integrating their finances with that of the- 
Government of India. The centrally-administered States ire beimr 

governed by Chief Commissioners with the aid of popular adviser^ 
The States which arc continuing to have individual administration have 
already had to issue charters of freedom even in 1947 establishing varvir-. 
amount of democracy in administration. I he continued vigilance of 
people and their pressure for complete responsible government have 1 


the 

^orne 


fruit in majority of these States. In 19-1S Baroda and Jodhpur havr 
to follow the path laid down by Mysore, fravancore and other 1 
In some other states, again like Bhopal, the Rulers have f a l Cb ' 


to foist their own people, m< -t of whom have 'no"po,!Sar bSsJf v,nfir 
latives the format,on of Ministries. butwJS 


end. 


on 

hen* 


^ in 
Ruler 
ying 2* 
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of the 

000 


the popular represent 
they had to sucumb in th 

A.—MERGER WITH PROVINCES 

1. Eastern States of Orissa’s integration with Orissa— It 

that the process of the integration of small States start-, 
twenty-three states of the Eastern States of Oris-a occ 
miles with a population of mote than 40 lakhs and an annual 
about 9° lakhs signed up merger agreement i on Dec. 14 - 1 5 . 
they were integrated with Orissa which province t. ok up 1 ’h. udtniuistr 
1 on Jan. 1. 1948. The State of Mayurbhanj, one of u, c Eastern -tales 
with a population of about 990,977 with 3,1 ar <a <■ 4,034 sq. miles and 
an average annual revenue of about Rs. 34-00 *aki remained a viable- 
unit up to the end of 1948, but on Jan. 2, 1949 the Stati has nu i.-, ,1 
with Orissa. 

2. States of Seraikella and KWswan’s integration with Bihar — These tv • 
states of the Eastern Stales of Oris-a which were provisionally .handed 


sq. 

revenue u f 
*7. so tliat- 


<§l 


r in qiiv integrated with Bihar on May 18, 1948 hi 
WSrtt?!- Special Tribunal appointed by the 


Lottaru, Pataedi and Dojana’a integration ^ 

;q. m.) and Pataudi (53 sq. m.) and Dujana tilery 
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over 

.accordance ... 

(}(iVi:rnment ot India for the purpose. 

3. Chhatisgarh States' integration with CP. and Bernr-Mr-WS 
State; comprising an area of 32,000 sq. miles merged with C.P. and Lerar 

4. .State of Mekrai'* integration with C.P. and ® cr * r S |^ S 

tral India with 151 sq. miles merged with C.I. and Bcrar o • > 

5. Baganapalle’s and Puddukkottai’s integration with Madras -Baganapal^ 
.(259 sq. m.) and Puddukkottai merged with Madras on Feb. 22 and .1. 

X 1948. 

6 . 

(226 sq. 

'"I'jab. . . n t —Sixteen Deccan States except 

7. Deccan States integration with Bombay f“ u 4 e . p rovincc of Bombay. 
Kolhapur a viable unit d^dedto mugrate wth - £ > ^ ^ _ 

T* SSS *££<&* Rs. 142 lakhs. . . 

non < f 17 laklis ana an an states—Sangli. Miraj (senior), Mtraj 

... V°" Savnur, Mudhol, Jamkhandi. Ramdurg. Kurundwad (senior) 

•Kunmdwad (junior), Aundh. Phattan, Bhor, Sawantwadi, Akalkot and 

rr sr-ts 

]9.0„> sq. miles with a population of more tti ' , Followi,,, 

■revenue of Rs. 65 laklis merged into the province o ». q , , 

ututtes oi tl,CSC States: Balasu.er 

■Udepur, Dharnrnpur, Jnwbar, Lunawada, J! . » - Sirolii 

Radkanpur, Vijaynagar Danta, Palanpur, Jumugo g ‘ a state> 

9 Sirohi Stated mtcRralion with Bombay —Sirohi - ' 

< i.th-\vcst of Udaipur, area 2,000 sq. miles, population -34, 
merited in the Bombay Presidency. ... 

h . Mayurbl.anj State’s integration with Orissa—The State \% HlC l 110 
ni'*n • ” v ) 23 Eastern States merged with Orissa integrated with Uriss 
n Jar 2, 1949. 

B.—UNION OF STATES 

“Union” or ‘United State’ constitutes a secies of statehood in which 
a number of States generally <ontiguous to each other are merged intoa 

new political unit and administrative entity with the ruler of one ox the 
nu-rging units as Ruler-President (RajpnunukM The covenent among 
rhe rilers of the merging States provdes for (a) setting up of an Interim 
fi ; , rv '■ , ; I- : e the R tipratnukh (2) summoning of a Constituent Assent* 
fVa ,. the ultimate Stitutien of the Union. 1 lie Union, so termed 
c m tituies ill each case a new composite state with a democratic constitu¬ 
te'.' :„to\vhich i ■ merging States lose their separate identity except th-ir 
t .'vrs arc guaranteed the' essential rights and privileges of their order, 
including privy purse. 
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Hpy Purse for rulers whose States li-.J merged or had h,-,-n 
into unions, arc tollows- As a general rule privy ! “ lnt . ce ' ;tcd 

oil the basis of IS p.c. on the first rupees one hkh oV tif Wefe ca,c dfiited 
Stare; 10 pc on the next R s . 4 lakhs^nd 7?on the balane^cT-' ° f thc 
minimum of Rs. 10 lakhs. Cut there are ox~ei>tir>n« a ‘ lce ’ subject to a 
applied for the life time of thc presuu nilcrs S ° me cascs ^ are 


!. Saurashtra-was inaugurated on 15th February 1948 Tv 
of Kathiawar comprised 13‘ Salute States, 107 limited jurisdictional Ucs 
and 329 non-jurisdictional States and talukas making up 440 „ n p • „ 

hut cut up into 860 different areas scattered over a total area of ^ a , 
31.885 sq. miles.popultion being 3}4 to 4 millions and the total a, ea , 
revenue of Rs. 8 crores. The guaranteed privy purse of the Rulers an ™ . 
to a bout Rs. 67 lakhs. " r !ie Junagadh State, thc Modem Ruler of' J 
fled to Pakistan in 1948 in the face of popular upheaval due to W 


insistence for acceding to Pakistan was under the admit istration oi t]'* 
Government of India, ha now integrated with Saurashtra on 20th Jan. 


Rajpramukh —Jam Saheb of Nawanagar 
Prime Minister —Sri U. N. Dhebar. 

2. Matiya Union -was formed on the principle of United State 1 

the I nion of four States of Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur and Karauli Ti 
covenant was signed on Feb. 27 ru 1 the Union was established on vr 1 
15, 1948. The Matsva Union has a territory of nearly 7,600 su ^ 
with a population of over 18 lakhs and nearly two crores c - : 

revenue. Capital —Bharatpur. annual 

Rajpramukh— -Maharajah of Dholpur 
UparajpramukJb^-M aharaja of Alwar. 

Prime Minister —Sri Sobharam. 

3. United State of Rajasthan —was inaugurated at fir s f * f 

194$ with Kotah, Bunswara, Bundi, Drngarpur, Jhalarttnr^ 25, 

Pratapfjarh, Shahpur and /- ’ and was reconstituted 0 ? \ J \ tS: •’« '.rh % 

by thc integration ol Me war It > total area is 07^ * JI1 .18, 1948 
42-6 lakhs of population and ncai ly 317 lahhs of armn’i ' s( *’ w j^ 

Udaipur State alone consists of 13,170 S q mile V hi revcnuc » nf which 
about 19-3 lakhs and annua! revenue exceeding k> c ,\- a P°Pulati 0 n of 
total amount oi privy purse to the rulers has 125,2 8 lakhs. The 

for lift time. • Ka JPraniukh, 


Rs. 30*5 lakhs. . _ . - 

of Udaipur 1 will I old the office tor lift time 

Rajasthan will he converted into g It . at(!r p . 
which covenant lias been signed. Greater p. • , 1 ? n in A " ri1 

Jaijmr, .1 ihpur, Bikaner. Jaisalmer and the StattM'f ,i’ an win r 
It will haw an area of 120,868 sq. nils and e prc f tr :‘ ' 

12 millions with a total revenue of over II crores populat,un 

Rajpramukh —Maharaja of Udaipur. 

Prime Minister —Sri Manek Lai Yarma. 


daharaja 


1949 h>j 
sist of 

njasthnn. 

of Over 


.U. S* Union V 1 35 Sta ’ ,' ‘ ^Prising 


Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand was inaugurated at Rfcw.i on Wifj at< ; s of 
Ihc total area covered by the Union is 24,610 sq. miles, n, 
is nearly 3o lakhs and its annual revenue is about 2\> crcicj but of ^° U 


die Mate of Rcwa has alone an area of 13,000 sq. miles with^a^pop^ft ■*/;''^ 
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of nearly 18 lakhs and an annual revenue of about Rs. 65 lakhs. I he tota 
privy purse of the rulers amounted to Rs. 23 lakhs. 

Rajpramukh —Maharaja of Rewa. 

IJparajpramukh — Maharaja of Parma. 

Prime Minister —Sri K. P. Sekscna. 


5. Malwa Union or Madhya Bharat-is one of the biggest Urnpijs 
Jndia. It has an area of -16,273 sq. miles with a population oi 71-50 - 

and an annual revenue of about Rs. 8 crores. i he arc covered c 
the remnants of the old Marhatta Empire in Hindustan and Maiwa. 
Twenty Central Indian States including the premier States of Gwahor . 
Indore signed up a covenant on April 22, 1948 to iorm a - 1 >‘ 

Union. The Council of Rulers in this Union is to consist of 1/ * «“*. 

is to have a President, a Senior Vice-President and 

Presidents—all elected for five years. '* Senior Vice- 

feSf anO&r V 

annuit e. The State was inaugurated on May -8 1 MS. 

Rajpramukh —Maharaja of Gwalior. 

Uparajpramukh— Maharaja of Indore. 

Prime Minister —Sri Liiadhar Joshi. 

6 Patiala and East Punjab States Union-The last States Union that 
V.me 'into being was that of eight East, Punjab States with a total area 
Of about 10,119 sq. miles a population of 34-24 lakhs and an average annual 
revenue of about Rs. 500-00 lakhs. The State came «"‘®ope fon 
July 15, 1948 with a six member Council of Rulers, of w c R • 

of Patiala and Kupurtala being first elected President and \ ice-I .do t 
lively. They shall hold office- during life tune, the tenure m u. 
sequent cases being five years in each case. The Union com 1 • * 

1< .purtala, Nabha, Fandkot, Jind, Malerkotla, Nalagrah and Kalsia. 
Rajpramukh —Maharaja of Patiala. 

Uparajpratnukl :—Maharaja of Kapurtala. 

Prime Minister —Sardar Gian Singh. 


C.—STATES OR UNIONS ADMINISTERED BY THE CENTRE 

1. Himachal Pradesh- -now an administrative T 'nii from 15th April 
1948, compri ing all East Punjab Hill States fexcept Tcrhi Garwal) is a 
centrally administered province, now under a Chief Commissioner pending 
the appointment of a Lt.-Govemor contemplated under the future constitu¬ 
tion of the Indian Union. This Centrally administered province consists 
of j.4 Hill States with an area of about 11,000 sq. miles and has a homeo- 
g, neons population, numbering nearly one million, consisting predominantly 
of desccndents of KajpiWs and other Hindus who sought these Himalaya 
retreats in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

Chief Commissioner —N. C. Mehta. 

2. Bilaspur —One of the States of the Eastern Punjab Hill group 
with a population of 110336 and an area oi about 153 sq. miles and avci- 


WMsr/t y 
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niw(l revenue of about Rs 6*48 lakhs, has been taken ovc* us .1 
, .separate centrally administered area in view of its importance in connection 
with the Bakhra Dam project in East Punjab. 

3. Cutch and Jaisalmer— T States with frontiers with West Pakis¬ 
tan and very important in relation to defence and requiring much deve¬ 
lopment are the Western India State of Kutch and West Rajputana State 
of laisalmer The Ruler of Cutch signed the agreement on May 4 to cede 
full and exclusive authority in relation to the administration of the State 
to the Government, of India. The State therefore has been directly brought 
under the administration of the Government of India with a Chief Commis¬ 
sioner and an Advisory Council. The -State has an area of 8,461 sq. miles 
and an average annual revenue of Rs. 80-00 lakhs. Similarly the adminis¬ 
tration of Jaisalmer with an area of about 10.065 sq. miles with a popula- 
tion of 93 246 and an average annual revenue oi about Rs. / • o lakhs has 
been taken over by the Government of India. 

D. VIABLE STATES 

The following are the ‘Viable’ States which have kept their separate 
entitv unaffected*by the merger or integration but lave acceded to the 
Indian I’nion In reject of Defence. External Affairs and 
llyderahad. Kolhapur, Ilaroda. Jammu and Kashmir, Mys u.. Bhqpal, 
Travahcore. Bikaner. Cochin. Jaipur and Jodhpur. Ot_ ihi # e Bikaner, 
Jaipur, Jaisalmer are joining very shortly Rajasthan l mon making n a 
Greater Rajasthan or Maharajasthan State. 

E. NON-VIABLE STATES NOT VET MERGED OR INTEGRATED 

The non-viable States still to he integrated or merged are Tchti- 
Garhwal, Banaras and Rampur (U. P-), Gooch Bihar, 1 ripura, Manipur 
and Kliasi Hill States (Assam) 

F. FURTHER INTEGRATION OF STATES 

• It was announced in February, 1949, that 

will merge with Bombay. W hffe a covenant . on 

p,.|, 10 1049 hu till’ uicltisi''ll Bika.net. Jaipur, Jodhpur and Jaisalmer 
' Rajasthan I nin > mukim: » Greater Rajasthan or Maharajasthan. 

LIST OF PRESENT UNITS OF STATES 


Raroda and Kolhai 
h been ‘ 


Dur 


into the 


A. 


3. 

4. 

•t 

*6. 

7. 

8 . 


r table State* 

s 





Area in 
sq. mile } v 

Pop. in 
lakhs 

Revenue in 
lakhs of f\s 

Baroda 

.. 

8,235 

2,855,010 

(Appro ) 

434-20 

Hyderabad 

. • • • 

82,315 

16,338.534 

16i)0-u0 . 

Kashmir & 

JammU 

84,471 

4,021. ,i 0 

495-51 

Mysore 


29,458 • 5 

7.329.140 

1010-76 

Bhopal 


6.921 

785,322 

80-00 

Kolhapur 


3,219 

1,092.046 

130-94 

Travancorc 


7.662 

6,070.018 

532-00 

Cochin 


1,493 

1,422,875 

-17-00 

4 These two 

States have now t 

nerged with 

Bombay. 
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es Uni oks. 


No. of 
States 


1. Saurashtra .. 218 

’ 2. Matsya .. 4 

3. Vindhya Pradesh .. 35 

*4. Rajasthan, .. 10 

5. Madhya Bharat .. 20 

6. Patiala & E. Punjab 

StatesUnion .. 8 

C. States merged into Provinces. 
Proznnee No. of 

States 


Orissa (including 
Mayurbhanj) 

C. P. 8c Berar 
Bihar 
Madras 
East Punjab 
Bombay 

Centrally 
Himachal 
Kutch 
Jaisalmer 


administered 

Pradesh 


24 

15 

2 

4 

3 

174 

States. 

21 

1 

1 


Non-viable Stales as yet unaffected. 


1. 

2 

3. 

4. 

6 * 

D. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

E. 
1 . 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


.Time 3, 1947—His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment's statement abrogating Para- 
mountcy. 

Tiily 5, 1-47—The States Depart¬ 
ment established. Sardar Patel 
issues statement defin ng lUe po¬ 
licy of the Government of India: 
—no domination, but ultimate pa 
rain< intoy of .’xiple’s interests. 


Area 
sq. miles 

35,902 

7,536 

24,610 

29.977 

46,273 

10,119 

Area in 
sq. miles 


27,671 

31,749 

623 

1,602 

370 

26,951 

10,600 

8,461 

15,980 


Population 
in lakhs 

43*38 

18*38 

35*69 

42*61 

71-50 

34*24 


Population 
in lakhs 


50*36 

28*34 

2-08 

4*99 

•80 

43*67 

9*36 

5*01 

•93 
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(Approx.) 
Annual 
Revenue 
Rs. lakhs 
950-00 
183*06 
243*30 
316-67 
776-42 

500-00 ’ 

Revenue in 
lakh 

(Approx.) 

132-74 

88*31 

6*45 

34*00 

10*38 

307*15 

84*56 

80*00 

7*50 


Benares 

i 

866 

4-51 

22-90 , 

Coochbehar 

i 

1,318 

6*41 

100-00 

Khasi States 

.. 15 

3.788 

2*14 Not available 

Manipur 

1 

8,620 

5-12 

29-19 

Rarapur 

1 

894 

4-77 

80-00 

Tehri-f rarhwal 

1 

4,516 

3- 97 

26-94 

Tripura 

1 

4.116 

5-13 

54-06 

DIARY OF 

IMPORTANT 

EVENTS RELATED 

TO STATES 



July 25, 1947—PI. E. Lord Mount- 
batten addresses a special meeting 
of the Chamber of Princes : advises 
the non-acceding Rulers to accede 
to the appropriate Dominion stating 
“lou cannot run away from the 
Dominion Government any more 
ih m you can run away from the 
subjects for whose welfare you 
arc responsible.” 


♦GreyUr Rajasthan will Lc formed shortly by the inclusion of Jodhpur* 
{pur, Bikaner and Jaisalmer. 
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1947—All States in 
Indian territory except Hyderabad, 
Junagadh and Kashmir have ac¬ 
ceded to the Indian Dominion. 

October 27, 1947—Kashmir accedes 
to the Indian Dominion. 

November 9, 1947—The administra¬ 
tion of Junagadh taken over by 
the Indian Government. 

Nov. 14, 1947—Standstill agree¬ 

ment with Hyderabad signed. 

January 1, 1948—23 Orissa States 
merge with Orissa. 

January 1, 1948— Fourteen Chhattis- 
garh States in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces merge with C.P. 

February 1, 1948—Makvi merges 
with Central Provinces. 

February IS, 1948—The United 
States of Kathiawar (Saurashtru) 
comprising 449 units inaugurated. 

February 22, 1948—Banganapalle 

merges with Madras. 

February 23, 1948—Loharu and 

Pataudi merge with East Punjab. 

February 29, 1948—Junagadh decides 
by 190,779 votes to 91 to join the 
Indian Union. 

March 3, 1948 —Puddukottai merges 
with Madras. 

March 8, 1948—The Government of 
Bombay takes over adnnnistrat.on 
of 16 Deccan States. 

March 17. 1948 —The United States 
of Matsya inaugurated. 

\lm-h °S 1948—Rajasthan Union 
inaugurated at first at Kotah with 
witli Kotah, Banswara, Sliahpura, 
Bundi, Dungarpur, Jhalawar, 
Kishengai'h, Parlapgarh and Tonk. 

April 4, 1948—1 he United State;- of 
Vindhya Pradesh inaugurated. 

April ]5. 1948—Twenty-four Punjab 
Hill States form a Union known 
as Himachal Pradesh to be ad¬ 
ministered by the Centre. 

April 18, 1948—Pandit Nehru inau¬ 
gurated Rajasthan Union in its 


<8t 


reconstituted form with Udaipur as 
a new member. 

April 22, 1948—ihe draft Covenant 
for the Malwa Union sigrieu by 
the rulers of Gwalior, Indore and • 
other Central Indian States. 

May 5, 1948—Covenant of Patiala 
and East Punjab States signed. 

May 18, 1948—Seraikella and Khar- 
swan Stales awarded to Bihar. 

May 28, 1948—Ihe Malwa Union 
or Madhya Bharat inaugurated by 
Pandit Nehru. 

June 1, 1948—The administration of 
Kiitch taken over by the Indian 
Dominion. 

June 10, 1948—Eighteen jurisdic¬ 
tional Gujerat States (except 
Baroda) and a number of pett* 
principalities, merged with tl • 
Bombay Province. 

July IS, 1948—‘The United State of 
Patiala and East Punjab inaugu¬ 
rated 

July 17, 1948—Six Uajpramukhs die 
Chief Commissioners of Himachal 
Pradesh and Ajmer-Mcrwara and 
Premiers of Unions of States and 
Premiers of the Provinr, . nvrt 
to discuss matters relating to the 
regrouping of States for ‘the pur¬ 
pose of their representation the 
Constituent Assembly. 

J u!y IS, 1948 Rajpramukhs , 
Chiefs of States Forces meet S r- 
it sSOL* ^ scuss lhc strength 

oU'S. ForC ' S > «*» «r 

January 20, 1949—Junagadh State 
integrates witk, Saurashtra. 

Feb. 16, iy49—Recuistruc.. n 
Rajasthan States is finalised bv 
the signing of a covenant and bv 
joining of four more States 
Jaipur, Jaisalmer Jodhpur •>„« 
Bikaner. 


MIMSrsy 
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Udaipur —Sir S. V. Ramaswami. 
T:\ivancore —T. K. Narayana Filial. 
Mysore —T. K. Narayana Pillai. 
Bar oral- --Dr. Jivraj Mehta. 

* Cochin —T. K. Nair. 

Jaipur —Hiralat Sastri. 


Prime Ministers of some Indian States 

Hyderabad —Lt.-Gen. J. N. Chau- 
dhury ( Military Governor) . 

Ram pur — B. H. Zaidi. 

Kashmir — Sheikh Md-AbduUah. 
Tripura — B. K. Acharya. 

Bhopal —Chatuparayan Malaviya. 
Jodhpur —Jainarain Vyas. 


REPORT ON HYDERABAD AND KASHMIR 

A. Hyderabad —After months of tussle on the issue of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad scored a hit when the demand of the JNiza^ 
for the withdrawal of the Indian forces from the Su dstill 

was accepted by the Government of India n entry of arms into 

Agreement of Nov. 29, 1947. For * h fjg e ‘^Government of India inter- 
Hyderabad began. As early as Dec. 30 J4/ ldfabad That Pakistan 

repud a plane carrying arms from \ ^ Vlvde.atad was conclusively 

continued to supply amui and ainnuin t - y loi^i alter the 

snccSsfnl'vnd a?«»S 

vis declared that during the campaign and after that a huge amount ot arms 
au l ammunition bearing Pakistan marks was surrendered to the Indian 
v Another supply base for arms and ammunition to Hyderabad was 
the ’ Portugese territory of Goa. This latter base of gun-running activity 
was used by Mr Frederick Sidney Cotton, an Australia -born ace-pilot ot 
p, r j ta i n the activity of such international gun-runners helped the Nizam 
a..V his Government to equip the State forces and the communal army 
of the Rasters. As disclosed by Sardar Patel in the Dominion I.egisla 
tire on the 28th Aug. 1948. about 18,000 Indian Muslims joined the Nizams 
forces after the- Standstill Agreement and they were only a part ot about 
8 lakhs of people who crossed into Hyderabad m t k. giH.>c o c g 
and many of whom joined the Razakar organisation. Buildtng up Ins 
armed might, therefore, was one of the Nizams immediate 1 'A' 1 - 
after the signing of the Standstill Agreement for one year. 

Another objective of the Nizam during this breathing time was to 
make an international publicity of his case. Although Pakistan could 

naturally lx* expected by the Nizam to help lum. Nizam placed bug® 
r»iims of money for buying the help of Pakistan officials, as was discovered 
after the end of the Hyderabad campaign by the Government of India. 
This was in addition to the handing over to Pakistan Rs. 20 crore* worth 
1 Reserve Bank of India securities held by the Nizam and that as a 
loan during a critical stage in Pakistanis financial position. Tn the affair 
of this publicity again th tm utflised h^ utmost the unustia 
granted u him !>>• the Government ■ >( India in having an Agent-General 
at London. 


fl. 


Nizam's firman issuing new currency were viewed 
t India as clear and distinct violations of the Standstill 
by Xu* |0, 1948. the Uazakam made 197 raids *n 
Hull ii l nion territory killing 7,; persons, injuring 107 others, abducting 
41 poopli and involving a loss of Rs- 9 lakhs worth of property. 


All these and 
by th Government 
Ar i < i inrnt. Hi .dd* 
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_ .... die other hand, the internal administration of Hyderabad was not 
changed for the better ;.:ter the 1-year agreement. It may he remem¬ 
bered that while announcing the conclusion of the agreement on Nov. 29, 
1947 Sardar Patel had declared that on the final accession of the State 
to India the will of the people must prevail. Although the Nizam had 
announced the poliev of forming a popular interim Ministry, the terms of 
Mir 1 aik Ali, one time member of the Pakistan delegation to the United 
Nations and then the Prime Minister-designate of Hyderabad, were such 
that Swami Ramanand Tirth, the leader of the State Cong res- and the 
avowed leader of the majority of the people, found them unacceptable. So 
Mir I aik Ali formed a ministry on', of the all-time advisers ot the Nizaftf 
and a splinter group of renegade State Congress members. So when; the 
State Congress announced its policy of continuing and intensifying the 
struggle against the communal autocracy m the form of non-cooperation 
and no-tax- campaign, the State Congress leaders were soon clamped into 
prison. But even without them the popular fury slowly nioimted to such 
a pitch that village after village in the outlying districts teg* to declare 
independence. In answer, the Nizam s forces aided by the armed U, akars 
raided. burnt and .pillaged hundreds ot villages killed numberless ei sons 
and abducted and even raped womenfolk. This was too much even 


and abduct :cl and even raped vh>.huu -n, • - . , , Tl : 

for the renegade State Congress members ami the indepuuLnt Hindu 
members-of Hyderabad ministry. So Mr. U *}«>«*- 

for Agriculture and Rural Reconstructu.n tendered usignation in the last 
week of January. 1948. and Mr. J. V. Joshi, me | Commcnx and Industries 
Minister, resigned on July 23. Similarly the Minister for Public Health, 


.. slated on July 23. Similarly me auu.sici .or rupnc Health, 

Mr. Mallkarjunappa. resigned on Aug. 10 ^ le - Syed Kasim 
Ua/.vi, the Razakar chief and mo ith-piece ot Hyderabad policy went on 

1 " \\ l«iC ‘oV’ti.- " • Side the K.o.ilmr Chief went on threat ning India 
with further troubles if the Ra/akars were made its enemies the Govern¬ 
ment of Nizam continued to -end delegation.- every month to make a 
•final settlement with India. 1 lie Ni/ <m did most probably hope to force 
i t,. an agreement which \yuld allow him the fullest ,„k c ;ki. 


India come to an agreementt wn,™ him the full 

N iovemment « 

however, stuck to.thc ; .ngmal demand of accession to India and res, .,i- 


hbwever* siuck to the uj B.,, 

siblc government fa ' i geared at a time that perhaps ‘ihh 

shuttlecock' drlegation tca y mean business. But draft agreements came 
always to be negative' when tin delegation went to Hyderabad to have 
final appVi‘>val of tne Nizam, to put a little pressure n < r- v* 

Su, “fu"C<l to disbti'id the Raiakarp. ,1,, r* w 2E2? re .“f ,hc 


;rw«iS''ii;toaw L y„ the««on;™T 4 0 ' 

India, it is found, yielded a little and decided 
a seal of permanency to the Standstill Asu 


to ei\ 


the Government 

as it later came out 

- — ~— i - —***'"• v .’ — # . A - r^rccnient as it existed 

with an added provision for the limitation ot regular and irregular 
of the State to 20,000 and 8,000 respectively. While agreeing t<> thi,'in 
place of complete accession, the Government of India only demanded that 
a plebscite under impartial ibservation be taken to decide the future 0 i 
the State and responsible government lx* established in the State i t) 1040 
On the failure . . i, ! __ . ‘ ~ ' 


^ .'1 IU J3HJU* gOVriUlliMtv .. V .V .uatv JU 

n th n failure of the Nizam ; approve this agreement. Government •.( 
idia withdrew the proposals and decided to tighten thi blockade, hit the 
Razakar back into Hyderabad in case of any mansion into .India and 


wiN/sr^ 
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uikc^uch measures as would make the Nizam’s government realise that 
India could, it she wanted bring Hyderabad government to a complete 
collapse. 

On June 25 the Hyderabad banks started to refuse to give demand 
draft on Indian Banks.’ The Government of India then promulgated a 
series of ordinances, putting a stop to all monetary transactions oi 
Hyderabad with India and the outside world. Besides, the Reserve Bank 
of India not only banned export of gold and jewellery to Hyderabad but 
also blockaded all payments to Hyderabad citizens. Feeling now that India 
would sooner or later achieve her objective it such state of affairs con- 
linued, the Nizam canvassed for assistance in making an appeal to the 
U. N. Britain not only said 'no' to the proposal and advised the Nizam o 
Come to terms with the Government of India but also asked the Bri i* * 
officers in the Nizam's army to resign. This was in the his \\cto 
AuKifet. 1948 when the Government of India published » ^ hlt, r 1 ^‘ er ° 

1 • alerabad wh< : pointing the orgies of misrule in the State the Govern 
went o. India demanded accession and democratisation as the onl> \va> 
for the existence oi the Nizam. This naturally caused a great flutter in 

jk ‘erabad circles and with the assistance of Pakistan Syria sponsor- 
im: l i t-derahad’s application to the U.N. on n charge against India of 
violation <- r the Standstill Agreement. 

While the Government of India took the stand that this was a purely 
doni -tic i.^uc as the Nizam did never have during the history of India 
and < ‘l the Asaf Jahi dynasty an iota of an approach to independence. 
Pandit Nehru made the last call to Hyderabad for peace. In this call, 
Government of India demanded the disbanding of the Razakars and the 
return of the Indian Army to Secunderabad for restoring order m the 
State/ Pandit Nehru declared on September 10, if refused, we shall 
man:!, into Hyderabad/ Solicitous of Hyderabad independence, the l akistan 
Foreign .Minister warned India against any violent move against Hydera 
In the morning of the 13th Sept, however, the Indian Army marc l 
Hy* era!, i from 4 directions. The U.N. decided to hear Hyderabad cast in 
the Security Council m .:ting of Sept. 16. The Nizam however surrender 1 
on C next day with an undertaking to ban the Razakar, dismiss ie 
.Ministry, release the State Congress leaders and withdraw the Hyderabad 
rom the Security Council. All these undertakings were imme¬ 
diately fulfilled, while aiter much discussion the Security Council decided 
* Dec. 2 to declare the Hyderabad incident ‘as closed’. The whole 
operation, it was declared by the Government of India cost 10 lives in the 
Xnct.au Army while 600 te$ forces and 1500 Iff were killed and 

15,000 Rajakars were injured. 


In n* meanwhile the Government of India appointed Mr. D. S. Bakhle 
as Chief ( ivil Administrator, Mr. 1). R. Pradhan as the Additional Chief 
Civil Administrator, Mr Patri as the I.G. of Police and 8 Collectors for 
the S districts of Hyderabad under the Military-Governor Major-General 
J. N. Chaudhuri. K; R the members of the Hyddral id Cabinet 

, d and the eti f 76 persons were frcczfcd by tb Military 

Government. Ti : efforts of die Military Government were immediately 
i: ’erl towards the establishment c»f law and order throughout the State. 
IFfoic the expiry of the Standstill Agreement, the Nizam executed a letter 


• G O Vf 


to vest the Government of India with defence, communica¬ 
tions and foreign affairs, until according to the Government cf India's 
declaration to the Security Council a plebiscite was held in Hyderabad to 
decide the future of the State in its relation to India and a Constituent 
Assembly decide the future administration of the State. 
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B. Kashmir-After 15th August 1947, the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
signed a Standstill Agreement with Pakistan, but no agreement was 
entered with India up to the frontier tribesmen’s attack on the State in 
October 1947. As soon as the standstill agreement was signed, Pakistan 
began to put undue pressure or Kashmir for acceding to Pakistan. 
At the Maharaja of Kashmir was delaying to sign the Instrument of 
Accession, Pakistan tried to coerce Kashmir by economic blocade. 
Two main routes to Kashmir were sealed up, bringing three-fourths of 
Kashmir’s trade with outside world to a standstill, Kashmir’s railway 
leading to Pakistan was closed. Essential commodities already paid for 
were frozen. All this coercion did not bring Kashmir to Pakistan side. 
Hence the plan to invade Kashmir was finalised by Pakistan, i 

So on October 22, 1947 frontier tribesmen were directed towards 
Kashmir through NAV.F. Province and West Punjab _whose^ governments 
supplied the raiders with transport, arms and everything. I hcie hordes 
swooped down upon Kashmir, burning, looting, raping and abducting all 
die way until they came upon the v ry gates of Srinagar, the capital of 
Kashmir. 


At this critical juncture, the Kashmir government sent S.O.S. on 
24th October, 1947 to Indian Government Kr military help offering to 
accede to Indian Union at once. Government ot India accepted the accession 
of Kashmir as temporary pending the final p.mscitj- <>t the Kashmiris. 
Indian troops were sent by air on Octolicr -0 and Sheik Muhammad 
Abdullah and his associates of the Natioua Conference were released 
Sheik Abdullah was pul at the head of the emergency administration who 
ntonce rallied 10.00 i volunteers 1 lie Indian troops Sent out to check the 
advance of the raiders and to drive them back to Pakistan territories wre 
singularly successful in stemming the tide. Srinagar was saved from i, 
immediate fall and enemy . as thrown back out of his line. 


Bui an extension of the conflict was'threatening and in order to a- ert it 
if possible the Government oi India decided to refer the situation ( ” 

United Nations. By a letter dated 1st January, 1948, the SiSLSt ' 
India drew the Sccimtv ( inncils attention under’ Articfe 35 

to the Situation m Jammu and Kashmir. m the 


charter to the Situation in Jammu and Kashmir. Representative- t r 
Pak : stan were, in pursuance of Article 3 of the chartet ' nt 1 


and 

eipate in the discussions without a vote. On the l/th'V.'mnr'v'^. 
adopted a r olution urging India and Pakistan i , ta1 . e ai j”, ^ ' “ K1 
improve the situation and refrain from making statements liK'v 


vate it. A suitable reply was -ent to this by Government 


jra- 

Jan. 19. Another resolution, adopted on the 20tl January”set ’np a Q T 
mission - f three members to carry out such instructions i the Coun 4 
might issue from time to time. Pursuant to this resolution India 10n 
nated Czechoslovakia as a member of the Commission. (The strength "f 
the Commission was subsequently increased to five). 


As a result f informal talks some dratt proposals were formulated ’ 
the President a’d were laid before the Council on the 6th. February, fir ■> 


w 

me 
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ou tnem were fundamentally at variance with the submissions and |tig& cs ' 
. tions tliat have been put forward on behalf ot India. The Government ot 
India, therefore, considered it desirable to discuss the whole position with 
Mr. N. Gopalasvvamy Ayyangar and the other members of the hM ian 
Delegation! before determining their attitude to the draft proposals. 1 hc 
discussion of the Kashmir situation was thereupon adjourned in ordet to 
enable the Indian delegation to return to New Delhi for consultations. 

In March the Indian Delegation returned to New York and the dehate 
on Kashmir was resumed. The draft was eventually cast in the fo rm ° 
a resolution sponsored jointly by Belgium, Canada, China. Columbia, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. This joint resolution was pa^‘ f 
by the Security Council on the 21st April notwithstanding the objections 
raised by the Indian Delegation. The adoption of the resolution evoke ( 
a reply from the Government of India expressing their regret, in the -orm 
of a letter addressed to the President of the Security Council on the . t 

M l 'Another resolution adopted l>y the Security Council on the 3rd June, 
authorize'' ’l'<- <'‘'-mimission to proceed to the area of dilute. and m he 

s tudv and report to (he Security Council when it constders appropriate. 
<)ii tlw matters raised** in the Pakistan Foreign Ministers letter to the 
President on the 15th January Thc«c matters related to Junagadh and 
the charge of genocide, levelled by Pakistan against I ML. 

In reply to Government of India’s protest against this enlargement 
to the Commission’s activities, an assurance was received from the 
President of the Security Council. Subsequently the Commission arrived 
in Delhi on July 10, 1948. Following its arrival, the Commission held 
consultations with high officials of the Government of India, and proceeded 
to Karachi on 31st July. 

However prolonged for 14 weary months, the conflict between India 
and Pakistan ceased from 1st January 1949 when cease fire order was 
issued from both sides in the battle front. It was explained by the Gtn- 
ernment of Jndia that the U.N. Commission’s new proposals for a plebiscite 
in Jammu and Kashmir having been accepted by both countries, there \\as 
ju point in continuing hostilities till a final settlement by the Commission. 

Detail of the proposals for holding 4 ‘a free and impartial plebiscite 
in Kashmir, formulated by the U. N. Commission for India and Pakistan 
ind accepted by the Governments of both Dominions, were released 
I .al:** Success on 6th Jan. 1949. 

1 . . ni ^ n features ot the proposals, which are supplementary to the 
commissions resolution of Aug. 13 Hst. are:-- 

f; fhe appointment of a Plebiscite Administrator who shall be a per¬ 
sonality of high international standing and commanding general confidence 

2. After the implementation of the first two parts of the August 
resolution and when the Commission is satisfied that peaceful conditions 
luve been restored in tne State, the Commission will determine, in con- 

11 1(; 1 1i• m with th*- (government of In li., the final dis))osal of Indian and 
Stal« Armed Forces with due regard to the security r>f State and 
freedom of plebiscite 

3. The resolution envisages the appointment of two sub-r mimissions 
composed * f nominees of India and Paki-*:xn respt lively to facilitate the 
u-paMiation of citizen.- of the State who !iad left on account of disturbances. 
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blitical and Economic Situation— It may be remembered that the Muln- 
raja ot Kashmir had fled from Srinagar at the very beginning- of the rv 
and no administration so to say functioned before Sheikh Abdullah took 
up the Emergency Administration. In spite of dc facto collapse, however 
the Maharaja still hesitated for some months on the point of a complete 
transfer of power to the accredited leaders of the people. In March 19-ig" 
the Maharaja came down to proclaim Sheikh Abdullah as the Prime 
Minister of an Interim Cabinet which is to convene a national assemble 
in the State of Jammu and Kashmir on ttys basis of adult suffrage. The major 
* >k which confronted Sheikh Abdullah’s government were to give i rih-VV, 
thousands of refugees treking from areas under the raiders, securing lav. 
.and order throughout the State and reopening normal channels of trade. 
In all these he had the complete support from the Government of India 
who not only supplied all the essential requirements of the State but also 
improved the road communication between the State and India. Sheikh 
Abdullah's government had also to take up urgent retorms in the economic 
and political affairs of the state For one thing, in spite of the State 
-Ministry's rules to the contrary, the privy purse of the Maharaja oi Jammu 
and Kashmir has been cut to the figure of Rs. 40,000. 

On the matter t.f agrarian and tenancy reforms, the Kashmir Govern?* 
ment has abolished the Jagirdari system, both cash assignment and juris¬ 
dictional and all noil-agricultural lands granted to Jagirdars have already 
reverted to the State. Xo landlord holding more than lj'A acres of land 
recover more than G of Rabi crops or none-third of Khushki (dry) 
from tenants. Xo fodder will go to the landlord who does not 
tools and requirements to the tenants. All ejectment suits 
have been stayed for one year with a view to granting 


can 
crops 

provide all 
against tenants 


immediate relief to tenant-farmers. Moratorium has also been placed on 
nil non-commercial debts. For the resuscitation of tiade and industry an 
emergency Trade Union has been established by the Government with 
a ...rant of Rs 1 lakh as Uim e.i.poria ^ have been established at Srina 


Simla, Bombay and New Delhi. On^ question °f education, the ^ ^ * 


cnimcnt has taken a »re;.t stricic untilt the establishment of the UnivcSkv 

of fammu ami Kashmir on km. .. ]<H Before that a numb r of „ ' 

sc-umUrv l,av, TW gOv«*« °‘ P '^ 

91 aJIlmu ai "l 'lave establisi.e.1 


chools have been established, 
lished t\V 6 radio Stations at Sriir 
commutiity listening centres. 


THE LANGUAGES 

Problem of Indian Languages- -T Ids diversity of language in India r 
as a bar to a common Indian national unity. But thi oD <|u«,i -,, 1 t i^ . 
has no practical basis, because it has been clearly dcmuiuf rated in t] • 
case of many countries, such as England, Switzerland. France Sir,;^ 
Soviet Russia, China, Mexico, etc,, that multiplicity of language ?' 

hi*r to nationhood, \ u Kngland alone, we have English, Welsh, cLu**' 
beside dailects of these. Moreover many <n the so-called Indian lang; ' 
> i mere small tribal spec-, lies such as those belonging to the TiUp! 
Chinese family found only on the northern and north-eastern borders of 
India, and spoken of by less than one per cent, of the entity population 
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, there are some insignificant languages which do not really belong 

to India. 


According to official estimate there are 225 languages current in India. 
Bengali is spoken by 92 per cent, of the population of West and Ea*t 
Bengal. In Central Provinces, Hindi prevails in the north, while Marhati 
predominate in the west, centre and Berar. People of Madras speak 
Dravidiau languages — namely Tamil in the south. Telugu in the north 
am! the Malayalam in the West Coast. Malayalam is the language of the 
Indian States of Travancore, Cochin and Malabar districts. Hindi or 
Hindustani represented by Urdu and Hindi is the third great language oi 
the world'. Bombay Presidency has three main groups—Gujarati, Mark: u, 
Karnatald, Bihar has into its fold Chotnagpur languages. The language 
oi ‘Assam proper 5 , as the Assam Valley and the hill districts of A <am 
have together been called, is Assamese, the bill and plain tribes often 
having dialects of their own. The Surma Valley is predominately Bengali. 


The division of India into provinces is unfortunately not based upon 
linguistic, ethnological or cultural basis. According to Simon Commission’s 
Report, the provir.: "1 e grown up haphazard as a result of conquest, 
super _<sion of former rulers or administrative conquests.* 


Linguistic Provinces— After the partition of India there is a great 
demand for the redistribution of Indian provinces on the basis of language. 
This problem is no doubt the creation of the Congress which since 1921 
h:-v< been advocating the division ot provinces on linguistic basis. But 
a/ the division of India, inconveniences^ and dangers of its practical 
a pi iicntion are becoming embarrassingly obvious. 

Andhra is claiming a separate province from Madras, so also Karnataka 
Tamilnad, Karala, Maharashtra, Konkan on the linguistic basis. The terri¬ 
torial quarrels between Bihar and Orissa and between West Bengal and 
ililnr arc already acute. Under these circumstances, the president of the 
Constituent Assembly appointed a Linguistic Provinces Commission in 19-18. 

The claim for the linguistic provinces is based on two alternative 
grounds: (l) that Ac linguistic groups are sub-nations and as such, con¬ 
tracting parties to the constitution from which Federation and the Centre 
derive A'ir existence and power, and alternatively (2) the existing pro- 
v u . tl unoo i, h er ivcnous and administratively inconvenient, parti- 
ciTuly ii• the fields of cducM.ion, legislatures etc. 

fhe Commission issued its unanimous report on the 13th December, 
19-tR recommending that lingi; tic provinces should not be formed at 
present, but are of opinion that, when Indian States have been completely 
integrated and the country fully stabilised, and when Indian nationality 
i; well-established, som of the provinces should be reformed. But the 
* otnmissa n make it quite clear that such reformation should be based oil 
at! adm inis'* : live basis. 

it) :'irst need ot India is that it should be made a nation. Every' 
Hiiiur which helps the growth of n: i- idism lias to go ’ rward and every' 
thing which thrpws obstacles in <*-' wa y to be rejected or should 
stand over. 

(2) Country is not yet free from dangers of external aggression, that 
it i in th< grip of economic cri>: of great magnitude, that the integra- 
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States has not yet been completed, that the Government :<• 
prc-occupied with more urgent problems and that the country can not bear 
at this moment the financial and administrative strain which these nev. 
provinces will put upon it. 


(3) The formation of linguistic provinces will breed intolerance 
against minority community speaking different languages in the same pro¬ 
vince the parochial patriotism which they will emphasize and the bitter¬ 
ness which will be caused by the marking-off of the boundaries, particularly 
with reference to the cities of Madras and Bombay. 


(4) Creation of proposed linguistic provinces of Andhra, Kerala,. 
Tamilnad Karnataka, Maharashtra and Konkon would entail a heavy 
expenditure, and also further heavy expenditure on building of new capitals, 
of these provinces. 

(5) A new minority problem would come into existence. 


(6) The new provinces would all be deficit—some more, some less 
and hardly any of them would be able to function any better than a mere* 
Police State. 

(7) Linguistic provinces will have sub-national bias and ^ ill inili 
tate against the welding of India into one nation. 

(8) There is a great problem of the inehisi. a of the cities of Bombay 
and Madras which are not populated exclusively or cvt ' n ! a ^c l y , y speakers 
of any one language. They arc in every sense multi-lingual and they 
have developed a cosmopolitan life of their ovn and arc more or less of 
all-India importance: The commission can not think to include tnese cities 

any one unilingual province. .... 

Division of Indian Lan*w>t« —The four r \ reat , j“ SU !^ 1C of 

: -i arc (1) Austria ■ rmndtm, (3)Iudo-Aryan, (4) Suio-Tibctan. 
Aiistrie language is represented in the hills and jung.es of central and* 
north-eastern India and is sp-kon by about 1*3 per cent, of the tbtat 
Population of India. The following are tne Austric languag 
Muv.da group which includes Sonia.,, Mundarx, 7/ 0 , etc., (b) Khisi in 
\ssam, and (c) ^ ,arCH • 

The Dmndi ' * ! . ' »ct languages-Taw 

Kanarcse Malawi’»• { i,lu ‘ ko,1arnt - 1 : !a - Ao.V. Go; ,/. */,.„• » n . 
and Rain,alto' These hnguaptt are spoken in the following regions c 
districts of InH11; South-eastern, north-extern jj rth es 
districts of India: South-eastern, north-eastern north-western an ; S' 

western, the Malabo coast, Coorg (adjouimj the Malabar coast ), \,,± 
Hills, Central India. \.-\\ . Orissa, the Rajmahal lulls B. tig.-.k 
is spoken also in the northern part of Ceylon, also B ../«,« in Bcluchkt a „ 


The Indo- Aryan languages ar grouped into following cla ses 
fl) North-iaesh ’’, group represen! ! by western Punjabi and Sin ,?!'• 
(2) Southern group represented by Marathi and K.-.ikani, i3) F.a<t, r,\ <„ 
represented by Onya, Bengali. Assamese and Bellari, (4) East c, 
(/roup consisting 0; Eastern TIindi. (5) Central group confsisthig 
WtrsUrn Hindi • /nu/: and r.-./uV Eastern Bunjabi, Rajasthani,• Gujarati 
1 01 Pohari group consisting of Mepali, Garwali, Kuntaoni .aid 
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__ Pahari. Another two groups of languages known as Dardxc and 
Iranian fall under Indo-Aryan group. Dardic is represented by Kashmir* 
mid other small languages between India,; and Afghanistan. Iranian branch 
is represented by Pushtu in N.W.F. Province and Bciloch'u 

Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto-Burman languages belong to Mongolian race. 
They are spoken in the inaccessible hills and mountains of As>am and 
Nepal and account for only about 0*85 per cent, of Indian population. 
Following are some of these languages, Mcimpun, Lushai and Garo, 


IMPORTANT LANGUAGES OF INDIA 

Gujrati is spoken in Gujrat, the northern maritime, province of Bombay 
presidency and also in Baroda and Indian States adjoining. 

Rajasthani is spoken in Rajputana and adjoining iaris o. Conti.d India, 
Rajasthani has numerous dialects. . 

Pahari is a general name applied to Indo-Aryan ^''^ages spoken w the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Nepal m the east to Chamba of the 
Punjab in the west. 

Punjabi is the language of the Central Punjab. The vocabulary of 
Punjabi is very similar to that of Western Hindi. 

Sindhi belongs to the north-western group of the outer band of Indo- 
European languages. Sindhi is directly derived from Prakrit. 

Marathi is Indo-Aryan language spoken in Western and Central India. 
It covers parts of two provinces of India Proper—Bombay and Central 
Provinces including Berar; also spoken in .Portuguese India and some 
parts of Nizam’s Dominions. 

Konkani is a language some two million people on India’s west coast; ’ 
ii;. more scripts than one. It is no more than a Marhati dialect. 


Bengali belongs to the group of Indo-Aryan languages. is an 

immediate descendant of Magadhi Prakrit which spreading in south-east 
developed into Bengali. It is the most compact language for the two 
15m al and majority of the people of Manbhum (Bihar), Goalpara 
(Assam). Sylhet (East Bengal) and Cachar districts (Assam). 


Bihar! is one of eastern group of modern Indo-Aryan languages. B 
extends over the province of Agra and to the south it covers nearly the 
wi. >h of the Province of Chota Nagpur. It n also the lannguagc o< tk 
inhabitants of the neighbouring Terai districts of Nepal. The Bihari has 
ti ree main dialects— Mailhili , Tirhutia and Magadhi. 


Hindu^thnni — tb term covers both Urdu and Hindi, because both the 
languages are in points of grammar and syntax practically identical and 
(ben is a considerable fund of vocal ulary common to both. The three 
factors hov. nr contribute to -epaxatism Firstly, Hindi is generally 
.vritten in Divnavri scrip and Urdu in Persian Arabic script; Secondly, 
owing to various historical and sociological associations, Hindi has to h£ 
associated with Hindus and Urdu with the Muslims. Thirdly Urdu writers 
4c ud to draw upon Arabic and Persian for expanding their vocabulary 
and Hindi writers ipon Sanskrit. 



Assamese 

Maralhi 

Tamil 

Telegtt 

Hindi 

Malayalam 

Sindlii 

Kashmiri 
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Indian Languages (1931) 


.. 5d.U0a.000 

1.997,057 
.. 20,890,658 

.. 20,412,652 
.. 26,373,727 
.. 79,000,000 
.. 9,1.17,615 

.. 4,006,147 

.. 1,438,021 


kherwari . . 

Punjabi 

Gujrati 

Pashtu 

Delia ri 

Kanarese .. 

Oriya 

Rajasthani 

English 


<SE 

4,031.970 

15,839,254 

10,849,984 

1,634.490 

27,929,559 

11.206,380 

11,194.265 

13,897,896 

319,349 


Universal Languages —Many attempts have been made to create universal 
languages. The best known of these are probably Volapuk and Esperanto. 
The former was invented in. 1879.by Schleyer, a German, the second by 
Dr. L. L. Zemenhoff, Russian in 1887. The basic English ingeniously 
organised by C. K. Ogden in 1930 has been widely Accepted in U.S.A 
and England. The basic English simplifies the English language by 
employing only 800 words for all normal purposes. The copyright of the 
language has been recently pin chased by the British Government. 


WORLD LANGUAGES 


The actual number of languages computed by the French Academy 
B about 2,796. The English is spoken by more than 270.600,000 people of 
‘the earth The scientific classification >f world languages can never be 
accomplished. But the following for practical purposes, is fairly accurate 
classification— 


Arabic 
Bengali 
Burmese 
Greek * 

Japanese 
German 
^Hindustani.. 

Hungarian (Maggar) 

Bulgarian ., 

\ hincse 
Danish, Iceland Norwte- 

Dutch a " fl , Swcdish 
English 


25,000,000 
54,000.000 
7,000.000 
5,500.000 
55,000,000 
80,000,000 
79,000,000 
20,< (00,000 
4,500,0i)0 
430,000*000 

12.000,000 

10 , 000 , 00 () 

180,000,000 


Indo-Europtjm Languages 

—Eastern 

1. Indian-S m -kn* Prakrit, Pali, 
Bengali, Hindustani. Punjabi, 
Sinhalese, Assamtse, Oriya, 
Guj rati. etc. 


Dra vidian 
French 
Italian 
Russian 
Spanish 
Oceanic (Polinesian and 
Melanesian) 

Persian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Rumanian 
Turkish 
Siamese 


65,000,000 

45,000.000 

40,000,000 

85,000,000 

65,000.000 

50,000,000 
10 , 000,000 
30.000,000 
57,000,000 
16,000JJ00 
7,000,000 
5.000,('On 


l. Iranian --AvotMc, Pclilavi P 


sian, Kurd, Pashtu. 
j, Armenian. 

4. 

5. Baltic — Old 
Lithuanian 


er 


Prussian, Lettish. 


*Hindnsthani is the urm under which both Urdu and Hindi are 

amalgamated for census purposes The.' r **' rde(l as °" e la *'g«ago 
tlu,l, 5 h script i s different. 
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Wfczr&fegjtfnic —Russian, Ruthcnian, 

Bulgarian, Serbo-Croat, Czech, 
V. ••ndish, Slovene, Polish. 

.B.—Western 

1. Greek: —modern Greek. 

2. Latin —Provencal, Catalan, Ita¬ 
lian, Spanish, Portuguese, Ru¬ 
manian, French-Rhccto-Romanic. 

3. Celt l —Gaelic, Welsh, Breton, 

Irish, Cornish. 

4. Tutonic: E. Germanic —Gothic; 

N or t h Germanic —Icelandic, 

Norwegian, Danish, Swedish; 
[Vest Germanic —English, Fri¬ 
sian, Dutch, Low German 
dialects, old high German, 
German. 

5. Hittitc. 

Semitic & Hamitic Languages 
A.—Semitic 

1. L. Semitic —Babylonian, Assyrian 

2. IV. Semitic—Classical Hebrew, 
Modern Hebrew, Phoenician, 
Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, Abys- 
siniann, Amharic. 

Ji.—Hamitic 

Egyptian, Coptic, Berber. 

Caucasian Languages 
Kirghi/, Georgian. 

Druvidian Lungungrx 

Tamil, Telugu, Kanerc.-c. 

Bs, q Language 

A. — Ural-Altaic 

1. Einno- Ugrian —Fin, Estonian, 

Lap, Hung. 


(St 

;ar,^Mo n ~ 


2. Altaic —Turkish, Tartar, 
golian, Tungu, Jap, Korean. 

B.—A ustro- Asiatic 
Mongolian Languages 

1. Muticla. 

2. Monkhmer—AmaxntsG, Cambo- 

bodian. 

3. Austronesian —Polynesian, M c- 
lanesian, Micronesian, Indo¬ 
nesian. 

4. Indo-Chinese —Tibetan, Burmese 
Chinese, Siamese. 

C--A retie 
Eskimo. 

D- -Sumarian Languages . 

Ethiopian Languages 

1. Sudanese. 

2. Bantu. 

3. Bushman . 

4. Hottentot. 

5. Geez. 

American Languages 

1. Uto-Aztec. 

2. Iroquanian. 

3. Caribbean. 

4. Araukan. 

Australian Languages 

1. Australian . 

2. Papuan. 


SCIENTIFIC & INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

Role of Indian Scientists India occupies an honourable place *n the 
real* . < l science although the number of workers is much les: than n 
should lie ..hen ibe size and population of t ‘ country is taken into . ouut- 
India can boast vi N'-hel Prize vAtuici ;i» Physics in Sir C. V. Raman, 
lb * famous ili.covcr. r of Raman effect and a number of fellows of the 
Royal Socicy. h her famous scientists are Sir J. C Bose who w° ! j 
renown by his woi . Ramanujam the mathem 

i irii*' . of Tudia, Dr. M. N. S'h i for t crmal ionization and radiation, 
13. Sahai. an authority in paleobotany, Dr. K. S. Krishmn, famous for his 
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Magnetism, H. J. Bhabha whose work on the cascade tfieorv 
cT rays has won for him international reputation, P. C. Mahalanobis 
of statistics fame, S. S. Bhatnagar, well-known for his work on colloids 
emulsions and magneto-chemistry, Sir P. C Roy for chemist rv, S \ Bo<e 
of Bose-Einstciti statistics fame, T. S. Venkataraman, the sugarcane exuert 
Sir J. C. Ghose, J. N. Mukerjee, D. M. Bose famed for his research work 
in magnetism, Prof. Birbal Sahib, famous for paleobotany. 

In the held of medical science, India was the first country to disc ver 
that micro-organisms responsible for malaria and transmitted by 
mosquitoes. The diagnosis, prevention and cure of kala-azar have been 
made possible by the work of the late Dr. U. N. Brahmachari; Dr. it V 
Chopra has investigated the cictine principles of Indian medicinal plants 
and their pharmacological action. 

Department of Scientific Research —The Government of India have set p:> 
with the effect of June 1, 1948 a Department of Scientific Research. The 
Department will work under the Prime Minister. This department had 
been formed from the point of view of future scientific development i?i 
the country and to give ail identity and importance to scientific research 
It has taken over Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Board 
of Atomic Research and such other functions of the Director, Scientific 

Industrial Research which Lie Government might decide to transfer. 
It will also co-ordinate the scientific activities of other ’dnistries. In its 
co-ordination work the department will he assisted by a Co-ordination 
Committee consisting of prominent scientists. 

Council of Scientific & Industrial Rc:er.rdi —-was established in 1942. 
This is the central organisation • whose activities relate directly to the 



science and industrial development. lhc*o u^circh laboratories arc to be 
“crated in different parts of India, *•< National Physical Laboratory at 
kdhi, National CTvPfical T.aL>'.itory at Poona, National Metallurgical 
^moratory at Jamshedpur, Central Glass and C eramic Research Institute 
f C . ilIc ”tta, I Mini Rost, rcli Institute at Dhanbad, Central Leather Research 
institute at Madras, and Central Elect ro-Chmucal Research Institute at 
(Madras). The establishment of a central IV,. 

1 1 Drug ' e a* 11 ’ tof* stations for Building R 

Wng R «* Research have all been appro\ed b} the Government and arc 

4dministratio »—The administration of the Con .cil is \ sted in the 

^vernu.K body presided over by the Prime Minister with the Minister 
wirtl dUstry and Su l’I‘!v as Vice-Pre. idt-nt The 1 utsidcr- i vested wi ! : 
]! ,, P°wts in ..latter; of finance with the sanctioned bun ot allotment 
> Oie eontutmi,” aild by delegation . Pravip.-.i NdminiMraHv, Officer 
the is lilt- Director Scientific Tndttsti «al and Research. 


•rector, 

Council of Scientific "id Industrial Research is an 
i r y • -j wo-ch U n* icfpH in its del me ratio ns by three advisorv 
*«•**« ”* ln.fc.SrW torcl, (2) IWj * 


Orgamsa 
autonomous body 


Tlie 
Whk v, 


Energy .in^l (3) Industrial Liaison Committee. 
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(i-(j of-Scientific and Industrial Research — is composed of __ 
amt- un<tions as an Advisory Body to the Council on (1; proposals lot- 
instituting specific researches (2) for scientific institutions, (3) foi | 

lislmic'nt of research institutes, studentships, scholarships and (4) propm>* 
for specific studies and surveys for indigenous resources. In the msett'g 
of these functions, the Board is assistedd by 24 Research Comtnttt- e. 
experts dealing with different subjects. . 

Board of Research in Atomic Energy—(1) A Board of Research « 
Atomic Energy has been formed to advise the Government * u ‘ 
scientific and Industrial Research Council on all matters pertamitg 
the development of Atomic Energy in India.. The beach-sand of 1 ■ 

••ore abound in thorium which is an important raw materia • . 

production of atomic energy and with a view to !r? ns "^f c Energy '.Vi 
ass-t the Government had to ban its export. (2) AnMamu. *** rg> 
h.v been passed in 1948 giving the Government o Indm contro1 ovei 

matters connected with of' India 

1 nder Clause 13 o _ - itomic Energy Commission uu< 

hp.o decide- o Mjn jstcr with the following objects (1) to take 

gu-.od Kt « i necessary from time to time to protect the interest 

the 'ountry in connection 'with Atomic energy. (2) l c survey the 
urri orics of the Indian Union for the locations of useful minerals m 
, , i, X ,mic Energy. (3) To promote research m their own 

laboratories and to subsidies such research in the existing Institutions and 
Universities. ; . f . 

industrialists and advises c , /;,) Division of royalties between 

{ '" n °f { ' lc results of research s <- • Scientists themselves and 

Council and Scientists concerned mid bet J ustria , development of • 

ri generally the best method whereby - n ^ 


y the best methoa wncicoy ••• - rpu ,„ r( | ed 

research can he undcitaken and services o - ^ ^ j nstitutCj 

T- chnological Inititutes — Setting up of foul ,. - r .), e \fa^sa- 

lUnhay. Madras. Calcutta and North India on the hnes Of ti e 
clu, setts Institute Of Technology. USA, has been sanctwned and wt 
will not only increase the supply of technical and scientific I t . , 
indi* and will g<* a great w$y towards the Scientific and Techno tg 
development of the country. 

National Laboratories —Seven national laboratories are being cmulW 
and planned by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research * 


< 1 > National Chemical Laboratory, Poona. 

( :) National Physical Laboratory. Delhi. 

(a) National Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur. 

(4) National Fuel Research Institute Digwadih, Dhanhad. 

(5) Central Glass & Ceramics Research Institute, Calcutta. 
(0) Road Research Institute, Deli . 

(7) 1 hiding Research Station. 

The other research stations cnnteUlpfed are— 


(1) Drug Research laboratory. 

( 2 ) Food Technological Institute 


TAINfS r$y 
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^ *’lcctro-CI.unic<i! Jnd«stri«.*s Research Institute, 

. f) Leather Research Institute. 

Kaeh i ; these lias been planned will: a vkw to ns malchur an imn, r to * 
contrihutiqp to tb-‘ cause of Indian Industry and lo help to the 11? 
it ability m raising the status of the count , in th • industrial w< rid 0t 

Fruit Technology Starter; in 1941 a, a special scheme for fruit i 
vegetable preservation to meet the demand' of the army durintr th- ^ 
time, the ' ulian Institute of Fruit i'echuology has now been • 

on r. perm,.vent basis at Delhi. T i Ins mkc: over the work of the Initif V 
of Fruit Technology started by the Indian Council of Aerimit.^i 
Research in 194?. Tlic Institute oilers for advanced training f-J.v 
I reservation, conduits research on-the preparation and .-tandardisaF- a * of 
ditiercnt binds of fruit products, such a: juices, squashes, and manuals! 
pickles sauces and chutneys and offers advice and guidance to the f ii ; 
preserve is of the country. 

Indian Council of A^rir ultural Research— The primary function of t!y_ 
Council is to prom »tc, guide and co-ordinate agricultural including vote- 
nnan research. ^ it make arranger.. nt$ m ihc training of research 
v * i ke d he < ooncil s work has been enlarged to ino ide the work 
connected .vith the application of the results i i research to field prac:ice 
«md to undertake. aid, promote and co-< >rdir.aic ai: icultu.al and ar.innd 
•MsDandty education, rescarc.i ai d its application in practice, development 
Hnd m .rkctin,. b all means calculated to For a>e scientific knowledge of 
die subjects . .u to secure* its ado *ti« n in c\c.. ’ iy practice. 

r The Council is divided into two parts-gave; nins body which teanaues 
•dt affair* an funds of the Council u. I Vdvisory Board which examines 
'dl proposals in comm tion with the s« ici.tific subjects, (government cor 
trinute financial grants every year and a cess of y, p.c. ad valorem is 
! ev,c, l under the Agricultural jToducc Cess Act of 1940 f o provide funds 
tor agricultural resrar- h programme. 

Inn ,. Standards Institution- i i> Institution bus been st; ‘ted at Delhi m 

l; h -. n,:,;:, object, of. *:«c . .. (,) co-ordSitb- 

•ndurdisatpui activities of various iubuiatones and institutions - id hr F 
C J S ' "-"i standards on a Mtonal basis, , coordinating iw 

i, • , ’ 1 1>-' u<vr and con umvr for 'be impiover^nt :nateri-tls iv-o- 

•I’b'ian,-. . proce ss and method* , i introduction of «vV of 

. . 

11 OJ related investigations ami research. 


CENSUS OF INDIA 


tbangc u f Methods There \t rc 

tons m 1041 4 i vlr npo . ncrc "' rc m "— . r 

IV Ii: thcorv i CVl ° u - <JQUpti s. sv 1 

W"wmcrati- 1 . f2) .dv-HHon of 
"t.aight on 


changes * ;1 da* ho*!.-, in census (j 

. U) U abolition of old ,nc- 

..,,,..1 ... . f ,n *mcrati w !i*ic>n of the old »«:'.:dul a .. , 

. . . ' ttl u ,n,Cl 'ation straight on tlx *'>r ^Inch was late- , . \\ 


15 


misT/fy 
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Seethe various tables, ( 3 ) enormous operations carried out by people 
os civic duty. 

Rate of Increase— India’s population has increased by 50 nnlll °‘ l * 
fc uaat tw years. The various ratio, of mrce “ « 
of India Proper arid States is maintained Ate 1931 “““*JJJ 3 S J,W 8 
inc: :ai: in population of about 1 OJd I>er cent, while the 1)41 ccnt . 

an increase of 15-1 per cult, and in the States and Agencies 4-3p <■ qj . 
The . ite •» increar has not however been remarkably rapid in o l 
with that of certain other countries. The increase from l&.f o ^ai 
30 p.c. In England and Wales during the some period the mu% . 

c. In France it was considerably lower, while in U.S-A it was mo 

rapid than England. 

Urb.niiatif.il .1 bto-T* 1941 «mm ^ 

i.. Man roefal .■ jfar'Tty gg* -I,I ...Inr -rti < m bjfll 

Krowth ot prreuMl •“ 1 ' ““V cvMuil i-om the laa 1*4 Mr 

rtc’IJTSrS wU* - •* 


!>css P! city HU, <3) availability oj best ed^otton only m M*n» 


,>• ti a cpv disparity against the females is becoming 

b<* D.m if ity — I e se.x di P* ^ * { aU communities. In the case of 
prominent m every cens s J .. tUerc anything like numerical 


prou/nent >n every ^^sus 1 « Orksa is there anything like numerical 

only two Provinces, Madw an r > deficiency of women is striking* 
equality of the sexes; in all province . Puniab N.-W. F. P. and Bombay. 
The sex disparity is .nioreprommuit^ni^i ma f e , an d ib was 940 


Tb All-India ratio in 1941 is f 

females for 1000 males in J9H. . 

. , * a,* Rp!i ff ion # —The important 

ClmificatioD under ‘CoBBinnit.es and not " nd classification of cou- 

<]• rtnt ju 1941 irc.a previous .census is : . . n 0 f religion. So 

hit's has been adopted instead of old - , ^ mzitrv what 


verities >is been adopted instead oi ota u««- »” w hat their 

fev .tribes include many ^roit PCOjJ, . 
individual religion may be This sort of daSSlhC ^ Q , 


ml religion may r;c. l his rort or ^ f followers ol 

.r reil t ;-i£ti ca to the Hi . his; For 'lubes’ mainly con3 i 3t °* T .. \ "loco- 
Hint. . r egion with only sprinkling of Christians. lhus I ^ 1I1( , | , a ‘ e 

f. cat ion ts lost a substantial numerical strength. On the other 1 * - n 

Hindu-: lias been deliberately divided into scheduled castes anu 0 
community tabic. 


Conununr.1 Proportion Regarding community 1941 census reveds ; 
of 1 ■! Indians V, arc Hindus, „' Muslims, f, or tribal origin. Ftr* 
of European origin arc 135,000, that is, one in every 3,000. 

Literacy —Liter, ‘y has been den ied t, the Indian Census authorities 
as ability to read and write a post card in one’s mother tongue. Travanr, ^ 
tub: s the highest place in India, '.h'- figures !.- ng 41-7 per ecu' . " c ‘,' c 
(cn.es next with 35-4 per cent., Delln 25-7, 23-01 and ct t 

Indian provinces, Bombay heads s)» I'* with ) -5 ; cent, of the entire 
population allowed by I,- ' 16*1 per cent. 
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India's Present Population 

The present (1948) estimated population of Indian T’.r 
^ millions (accord:,ig to information given b'y the : t u 

in the Indian Constituent Assembly , iugust io ioA\ --•■■■Asr 
Estimates are made yearly based on the average a»„„,l 
of births over deaths, on this basis the estimated nonulat n i cxccss 

~ shksb : 


1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 


1921 

1931 

1911 


1891 

I'M It 

1911 

■Madras 
Bombay 


Population 

Millions Increase p.c. 
since previous 

_ census 

. 203 8-0 

250 2 3-2 


279 


284 


1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 


1921 

1931 

19-11 


1021 

1931 

1941 


§“j , 4 w '« Bengal 
bS? 1 ’ < e - * W.) 

c. p. 


India & I..J. , s y, 

India 

Bengal 

\V. Bengal 

Billin' 

u. p. ;; 


11-6 
1-8 

Area & Population 

/lrca (sq. miles) 

Ind. Pr, vs. hid. States 
857,370 711,032 

859,40 5 712,508 

865,446 ' 715,964 

P.C. of Rural and Urban Population 

Rural Urban 
.. 90*5 9-5 

.. 90-1 9-9 

.. 90-6 9-4 

Population of Province* 

49,141,810 Assam 
20,949,840 
60,306,525 
55,020,617 
28,418,819 
36,340.115 
16,813,534 

Density of Poi.ul*i : on 

Per sq. mile 
246 
341 
. 779 

• 751 

• 521 
51ii 


Millions Increase p. c . 
since p,'iT’io':s 
census 

308 6-7 

306 1 -0 

338 10-6 

389 15-1 


r .Qfrhtion (000) 

Ind.Provs. bid. State* 


233,708 

256,778 

295,808 

i? urc.l 

89-8 
89 
87 


Orissa 

-A imer-Merwar 

Andaman f: Kicobars 

V oorg 

Della 

iPaulii Piploda 


71.93 V 
81,311 
93,189 

Vrhai 

10-2 

11 

13 

10,104,73: 

■ 

583,09. 
33,/(.i 
it>8,72< 
917,93< 


Madras 
Punjab 
Bombay 
Oi : •*» 

n.-av. F. II. 

As»a |! i 


Pc' 


s t. m 
391 
287 
272 
27> 
213 
!86 
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Baluchistan 

C&prg 

Ajtjier^Mcrv.ara 


170 

9*1 

9 

106 

243 


•Delhi •• 

Cochin (State) 
Travancore (State) 
Barman (State) 


1,599 

953 

792 

345 


Population" 

Registration acres of Indian . Province.r 
Source*. -Ministry of JHcalth 

Population 3 Birth* ' Death' 

(thousands) (pot 1000) . (per 1000) 


1938 

1938 

1941 

■.'.-12 

1943 

1944 
104? 

1046 

1047 


282,341 

286,204 

293,931 

295,604 

207,458 

299,222 

300,085 

302,74') 

301.512 


33-3 
32- 7 
< 2-1 
20-3 
25-0 

23- 4 
27-3 
27-0 

24- 6* 


23-7 
21-5 
21 -8 
21-3 

23- '. 

24- 1 
21-5 * 

17- 5 

18 - 62 


Infant 
mortality 
(per 1000 
live-births) 
167 
1 ?'. 

158 

163 

165 

100 

151 


i relate to undivided Tndta. 

tC-ist ration incoinplete. 

Total population 388,998,000 in 
♦ .'rude rate . Monti.!.- averages. 
c Number of deaths under one ><- 
« Relates to Indian Union. 

Disltibuliou accordine to Community. 

JKt . 1931 
251,0.70,506. 238,623,000 
92,058,096 77,050.000 

6,316,549 5,963,000 

232,000 459.000 

5,691.447 - 


liindrs 
Muslims 
Tlirr; - . atis 
Buddhists 
Sikh". 


♦Tribes 

Jains 

Paris 

Jews 

Others 


1911 
25,441 489 
1449,286 
114.K90 
22.480 
409,87/ 


1931 

7,630,000 


Increase of PoruUtion 


Madras 

lln m Kay 

C. P 
Assam 


1931 to 41 

.. 1 i-6 

.. 1 v9 
.. 9*7 

.. 16* 


Bengal 

U. p. 

Orissa 
T unjal) 


193s to:l 
20/3 
12-3 
13*7 
8-8 
20-5 


; >,« .jrsSt" 

f. ot .!« Hindu faiti, 












1381 

1891 

1901 

1911 


iVa//: 1 of 
the City 
Calcutta 
Bombay 
Madras 
Hyderabad 
Ahmedabad 
Delhi 
Bangalore 
Caw n pore 
Amritsar 
Ho\vrah 

Lucknow 

-Nagpur 


W 
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Sex Composition 
Females per 
1000 males 


•. 

.. 950 

1921 



.. %0 

1931 


•. 

. 960 

1941 


• • 

.. 950 

Cities in 

i India 


Province 

Population 

Name of 

Province 

or State 

in 1941 

the City 

or State 

W. Bengal 

.. 2,488,033 

Poona' 

Bombay 

Bombay 

.. 1.489,883 

Agra 

U.P. * - 

Madras 

.. 777,431 

Benares 

U.P. 

Hyderabad 

.. 739,159 

Allahabad 

U.P. 

Bombay 

.. 591,26" 

Madura 

.Madras 

Delhi • 

.. 521,849 

Sholapur 

Bombay 

Mysore 

.. 406,700 

Indore 

Indore 

UP. 

.. 487,321 

Patna 

Biliar 

E. Punjaz 

.. 391,030 

Jaipur 

Rajpufana 

Bengal 

.. 379.292 

Baroda 

Jamshedpur 

Baroda 

Bihar 

U.P. 

.. 387,177 

A j mcr 

Aj mcr- 
Mevwara 

C.P. 

.. 301,957 

Jubbuipore 

CP. 


Provinces of the Dominion of India 


% 


Females p< »• 
1000 V.. is 
■. 9-50 

.. 940 

. • 035 ' 


P op::!r.:’on 

»'i -<>41 

•• 258,1 >7 

• • 284*149 

•• 263400 

• • 2( 0,620 

• • 239,144 
•• 212,620 

• • 303,695 . 

175,695 

• • 175,810 

•• 152,301 

•• 148,711 

1473252 
•• 178,35 


(According t<‘ the C*v of 1941 

1. Mndrat 


Area—126,166 sq. in. 
Population— 49,341,810. 

■K-inak —2-1,784,667. 


density of pop— 391 per sq, n , 

t ricentage of ; n towns— 1 * 5 • >’ 
1 emaU-s per 1,000 males—1,009. 


Communities 


l i indus 

-\4uslims 

Christians 

Sikl.s 

Jains 

Area 32,192 Sq. m. 

iopulatiqu-^8,728,54 
Percentage of pop. i n 


Hindus 

Alusliins 

Christians 

Sikhs 

Jains 




., 42.779,822 Parsj 

.. 6,452 Buijdlusfts 

.. 2,(i01,0o2 Jews 

.. 418 drills 

5j, 136 Others 

2. Orissa 

Males -4,218,1 1. 

Penial c -l.SJU.423 

towns—3*7. Leinales per 1,000 inn 1 '* 

Density of pop.- 27i iKT 

Cotumin: n>'s 
.. 6,832.706 l'<--s 

346,301 i3i:dtlhiits 
27,690 I * ws 

■>32 Tril: ? 

139 


369 

1 . 0/2 


1 

55*' f/2»> 
4.045 


'1,069. 

*0. in. 


13 

454 
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3. Bihcr 

Area—6 ,745 Sq. m. Females—18,115,723. 

Population—36,340,151. ^ Females per 1,000 males—994. 

Percentage of pop. in towns—5*4 Dusity of p<^p.—521 per sq. m. 

Males—18,224,428. 




Hindus 

Communities 
.. 26,514,269 Parsis 

547" 

684 

19T 

.. 5,055,64/ 

Muslims 

.. 4,716,3 14 Buddhists 

Christians 

34,678 Jews 

Sikhs 

13.213 Tribes 

Jains 

4.602 



4. United Province* 

™ 0?0 617 . Fcn>alo<~j>cr ^ l/ltW^njalf s—906. 

S5"c o 5 rS. in towns—12*5. Density of population-518 »». «. 

..Uk-_2J,860,214. 

Communities 


1J imlus 
Mu liiv j 
Christians 
Sikhs 



.. 45,811,669 
.. 8,416,308 

. 159,841 

Parsis 

Buddhists 

Jews 

• • 


.. 232,445 

Tribes 

* • 


.. 102,768 

Others 

• • 


1.375 

5.478, , 
’ 80 
28*1,422 
1,231 


5. 


Central Provinces & Bcrar 

Area—98,575 sq. m. Fcniales-S,383,502. " 

Population—16,813,534. Females per 1,(M)0 maIes-994. 

i <■ uta^e of pop. in towns—12-4. . Density of population 1 P 9 

Male -8,430,282. 

Communities * 

12,931,936 Par sis •• 2 > 0 -- 


Hindu* 

' f tir.lims 
: t in 
Sil.hs 
Jains 


70r 
28? 
? 937,364 


A ra—76,443 St 7 . m. 

Population—20,849,840. 
lVrcwita : r ,t of pon. in towns—26*0. 

Males- 10,817,333. 

CoVlWMU-'"-'*' 

Hindus 
Muslims 


723.697 Buddhists 
58,569 Jews 
14,996 Tribes 
84,593' 

6. Bombay 

Fern a I e$—10,032.507. 

Females per 1,000 mate* -927. 

Den ; ty of population—272 P el sn *‘ 1 


t do i-diaps 
Sikhs 
I'tins 


16,555 390 
1 920,368 
375,876 
8,011 
266,221 


Par ns 
1 .udclhiits 
Jews 
Ti ihei; 

Others 


86^70- 

1,433 

14,471 

1,614.29b- 

7,88? 
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Area—50,330 sq. m. 

Population—7,47-1,004. 

Percentage of pop. in towns—8. 
Males—3,958,688. 


A**ani 

Females—3,515,316. 


Females per *1,000 mak~—8S3. 
Density of population -155 per ?q rn. 


Muslims 

Area—28,033 sq. m. 
Population—21,194,613. 
Males—11,468,94 6. 

Muslims 


Area—37,314 sq. m. 

Population—12,172,91°. 
Percentage oi pop. m towns—14. 
Males—6,569,. ^>3. 


Communities 

1,752,303 Non-Muslims .. 5,7^1701 

8. VVeit Bengal 

Females—9,725,667. 

Females per 1,000 males—S4S. 
Density of population— 756 per cq, ni> 

5,301.020 Non-Muslin*.; .. 15i893 t -593 

9. East Punjab 

Females—5,603,616. 

Females per 1,000 males—853. 
Density of po*ulati< n—326 per sq. rn. 


Muslims 


Area—2,400 sq. m. 
Population—583 ;( >3. 
Percentage of pop. in 
Males—307,172 


Hindus 
Muslin - 
Christians 
Sikhs 


Communities 
4,441,000 Non - * lusliins 

10. Ajmei-Mcrv/ara 

Female -276,521. 


7 , 731 , 9 © 


■36-7. IVi sity of population- 

—7’3 per sq. m. 

Communities 


376,481 Jains 


89,880 Tribes 


3.89.' Others 

91.472 

876 

2*7 •: 7 


11- Delia 


Area—574 ' u; 

Population 17,939. 

Perccnta'ie of uop. in ow 's—7s*8 
Males—535,256. 


HKnr'us 
Mr Inns 
Christians 


Density 

Cowimwnfntf 
535,236 Sikhs 


Females—382,703 
benialos per 1.000 ma!cs-7l5 
o{ POP-1 .599 w i 


382,703 

10,494 

12 . 


Jains 
Oil r> 


Area- ] ,593 . . m. 

Popuk . ion—1 (3,726. 
Percentage ..t , - in towns- 

Ma1c,-92 47. 


■ 64 . 


1'.*,1S6 

1U82 

r ” V 7,?U 

Cooig 

Females— 76,379. 

' muh.L. per 1,000 mak'— 827 
I^n, lly of pop.—106 pef 8q ^ 

H 



Hindu 

Muslims 

Christians 

Buddhists 


Area—3,143 sq. hl 
P opup t ion—33,7 <j§. 
Males—21,458. 


Hindus 

Musiinr% 

Christians 
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Comutuvitics 

130,753 Tains 
14,730 Parsis 
3,441 Tribes 
33 


34 

M 


19,725 


Andaman Sc Nicobars 

Females—12,510. 


X CJllillC* "Li.,* L ./• ^ 

Females per 1.000 males —<•' ■ 

riondev r. r n,mutation—H per sq. i 


C emu, nitics 

8,427 Sikhs 
8005 Tribes 
1,032 Oth. rs 


713 

11,056 

1.485 


meteorological department 

Th , depertni' i»t v.'ns started in 1875 as a result of the i'ndings of a 
*‘Th- ' S iS ?'ihc Meteorological department may be classified -as 

f<j!l °n , The weather scienc is absolutely necessary to the Indian farmer ; 
(l nit weai. u su. . . , vacanes ot monsoons. 



St boor and the outlook .or « « «*"'"*"* ^individual crops arc 
bror.Jcasi. In this service, weather requirements 

tak- n into account. . . 

(2) TJn study of the relationship between wither an crops ^ 
1 . Miti* being e ssential due to the requirements of eac i a p, - • . 


I 'd n Lrop wearner Laienaar which contains cisinu.-v.iM. j l* nfr to 
urinc-ral culturl operations and important growth plia- (: r * rein 11 */, Ills# 
i line iiit crops as veil as their normal weather and warning requnen 1 ^ 

W Tire Department is trying to help the farmer with the collection 
s’ V< ; iol!;!t’.**e regarding' weather. Proverbs, slogan*; amt w •*« ■ j , a 
are beiiiu collect* rl and par to the test of scientific knowledge ‘ ^ 

v .1 ' h would tell the fan . x v . n v nld be advantageous to 
leap or perform other agricultural operation*. 

>'looking.» 

onifu-ial r.-iiu. ’ .;-..<cnntf.8s "in ied out successfully in Amu' ca • „ 
/. i iali: by : ..yinu dry ire r« u '.irf.it into clouds a*'' 1 ‘ ye l u< ; ‘ A 
level, have gwen hopis to this department for induc ug artificial ra 111 

M ucibI arras. 

(5> The Dcparlmcm i aiding Civil Aviation, Shipping, Irrigation and 
O'r.iirunlcahvnr with si; ri ,*g. w Ahev reports. an JerecaA to al 
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Warnings of stdrm^ cyclones an > rainfall are given to 

Aviation, Shipping, Ports. Iirigatiou, Railways and Telegraphs. ^ * 

(6) The Department is helping various constructive projects of ;he 
nation with a net-work of S6 Hydro-Mo icorological Stations including the 
catchments of the Damodar the Mahanadi and the Kosi in order to observ t 
the quantity of rainfall, evaporation, rub-soil absorption m the region* 

(7) In order to predict climatic phenomena, it is not only necessary to 
conduct observations of the atmosphere upto height i ] miles, bv- n\?n 
to study sun spots a id solar activity and e> n die underground vibrations 
below the earth's solid foundations. The department maintains iAr tin\ 
purpose nearly 315 observatories of various categories, such ns 255 surfae**- 
observatories, 48 pilot-balloon stations to find out wind direction and 
sU.iions which send uj radio-sli des to observe conditions in the upper air. 
In addition, there are about 2 f 5u0 rain gauge statiohk 

(vH) Th * Department has secured a few radar? to observe the velocity 
and di'ccb a of wind upto a height of 50,0' 1 feet ewn in cloudy weather. 

(y) A Solar Physics Observatory i< maintained at Kodaikamu to 
4:»dy the conditions of mn’s surface w»d solar atmosphere. In addition 
thet e are two Astronomical Observatories elsewhere. 

(10) A Magnetic Observatory i. in Alibi r and th.cro is a plan \o 
have . full-fledged magnetic ob>ervatory in Kodaikanal. 

(11) Five SciT'i udopical * Ob?, rvaturics arc already functioning 
three more are under constructs 

D 1 ' roject poled mi recently by the Department was to sc** im 
high altitude observatory t un th* Himalaya: for the study tl [ he* ve 1 
bodies and for research in cosmic ray, ustioplmics, geology, geo-nimv^ 
hign level nutcorol* a; , na.vcn.,nt o s v w and aerobiology. * ' 

(13) The Department h.v als«* proposals for establishing n fir. 
Astronomical ob, n atory v.jtl. a 100 Telescope m-. r St ?®jS„ Sl ' dass 

. ' rtmcnl Issues time signals through Radio * 

time being detenmiied b> astronomical methods and h,- ~ 'i CCu, ' J tO' 

" Jnals in n C ee. .vie!! a,1u b> rec Mrtton of radio- 


A cn?e Ridnfail in India 


5h i Hone 
Darjeeling 
Si nab 

Ootacamuni 

Madras 

Bombay 

Calcutta 
Allahabad 
iohno • 

i 'awnpore 
Debra Duii 


Jtlilu’S 

S4-.4 

Si inagar 

126-42 

11 Cuttack 

<>1 -04 

J ubhiili • iv 

55 -56 

Nagpur 

49-92 

1 'oona 

71-21 

1lydtrah»d 


Bangalore 

41-82 

Patna 

40-07 

Benares 

26-. , 

Agra 

35-01 

Ah.^cduhad 

S5-U4 



S3 ,y 

50 • u7 
55*1! 
49*^4 

I 

31 *66 
35-37 
16*60 
^•:>5 

26-.ip 

-P'tsd 
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Normal Rainfall in Provinces 


Macros — 

Malabar 
Madras S. E. 

Madras Coast, North 
Bombay — 

Gujarat 

Konkan 

Bombay, Deccan 


100-3 

35-7 

37-9 

32-5 

107-4 

30-4 


Bengal _ .. 

United Provinces — 

U. P. East .. 

U. P. West .. 
Andamans & .Vi- obai' 


74-7 

39-8 
37-1 
lid-2 


JJy, cobad— 
Nor ih 
South 
Mysore 


Shillong 
1 Darjeeling 
Simla 
Srinagar 

Abu 

O' tacamund 
I'odtiknr.al 
Bombay 
Madras . 
Calcutta 
Patna 
B narcs 
Allahabad 


Annual 

Maxi¬ 
mum 
.. 69-9 
.. 58-6 
.. 62-4 
.. 67-7 
.. 75-8 
66-0 
.. 63 6 
.. 86-8 
.. 92-2 
. 88-5 
.. 87-6 
.. 89-5 
.. 90-1 


34-4 
29 7 
36-2 


Maximum & 

Mini¬ 

mum 

53-5 

47-9 

49-4 

43-7 

62-0 

49- 1 

50- 8 

73- 8 

74- 9 
70-2 
68-9 
56-6 
66-4 


Punjab — 

P. East and North 
P. South-West 
Bihar — 

Chbtanagpur 

Bihar 

Orissa ■■ 

Central Provinces <5* Barer- - 
C. P. West .. 

C. P. East .. 

Berar 

Assam 
Kashmir . 

Centra! India — 

West 

Rajputana — 

East 

West 

East 


Minimum Temperature? 

Maxi- 


Kanpore 
Cuttack 
Dehra Dun 
Lucknow 
Agra 
Meerut 
Delhi 

Aluncdabad 

Jubbulpnr 
Nagpur 
Poona 

Hyderabad (Dn 
Bangalore 


.) 


mum 

89- 0 

90- 9 
81-4 

89- 7 

90 - 4 

87- 8 

88- S 
94-6 
88-2 
92-1 

89- 4 

90- 3 
83-7 


<SL 


23-4 

10-1 

52-6 

48-4 

57-6 

46-6 

•53-8 

32-5 

100-3 

41 - 4 

34-6 

42- 3 
12-8 
26-0 


Mini¬ 

mum 

66-0 

72-2 

60-3 

66*0 

63-0' 

63- 7 

64- 5 

.. 6 

63- 6 
70-1 

64- 7 
64-4 
63-8 


Some Bteteorological <hta 
Average rainfall in India is 42 inches. 

The highest maximum temperature recorded in Indian Sub-Consent 
was 12: -F at Tacobabad (Pakistan) on June 1-, L19. 

Kanjr.i.paiH, Travancore has- on the average 169 rainy day*»>"*■£?_ 
(, ga in I If 1 lays at Cherapunji which rccor m •« mum JJ® 

\ On f.il> 23. UW' i Karachi recorded 7-b6 of ram which is m excess 

of n annual average rainfall of 7-62" 

South-west mons-cn gives 90 p-c. of the total rainfall of Into- 
* 'hcrnpiii.-i in Assam : SdO inches of rams m a year. Uppe .-incl 

(Pakistan has 3 inches -f rainfall annually. s 






INDIAN PRESS AND NEWSPAPERS 



The lirst regular newspaper to be published in India was weekly 
English new spa: er entitled Hickey’s Bengal Gazette which appeared on 
29th January. 1780. The paper soon come in conflict with the then 
Governor-General Warren Hastings, who promulgated an order a 
November 1780, withdrawing the permission to the newspapers to be cir¬ 
culated through the Post Office on the -round of the newspaper’s improper 
paragraphs tending to vilify the private character and to disturb the peace 
of the English settlement in Calcutta. At that time, stopping circulation 
through Post Office and forcibly deporting the editor to England re 
the means of punishing the newspapers. The establishment of certain 
» ‘her papers followed in Bengal, while the first newspaper to Ik* four Ad 
in Madras was the Madras Courier which appeared in October 1785. 
During the next decade, the Madras Press was constantly in trouble with 
authority. 

AH the early newspapers were in English language and being British- 
owned, devoted srant attention to Indian question? and confined thcmsch- - 
to the comments mid criticism on the British administration carried on 
by East India Company’s higher officers. During this early period, there* 
were no regular press laws and the ultimate sanction ' ind Govern¬ 
ment's order was the Government’s power • expulsion T the* editci fror* 
India which power had been upheld by the Supreme Court ot Judicature. 

In 1/99 Lord Wellesley issued Repul Ur ns for the control of new/- 
papers published i: Calcutta providing -• • t every new er should bear 
the name of the pr.oter, that the :::unc and addro^ -t the editor and 
proprietor s’ nild be communicated to Government an _ that no newspaper 
should he -dished unless it had he.n inspected by the Government's 
c ‘' n - appointed for the pu r t )( ‘ c « Pc-'’G' ! ° r a breach of th: Regulations 
v. as immediate embarkation to Europe. 

In 1818 Government promulgated a new rule requiring the name of 
thc printer to be uniformly affixed all publications. 
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The I'rcss Regulations n.>de by Lord Hastings did not ha ™ ^flatten* 
of lav ruul in 1823 statutory regulations known as Adams Re#"* in 
were promulgated in Bengal to l )c followed by similar regu , o0 p. 
Bombay, it provided (a) no newspaper, periodical^ pamphlet o c 
a* naming public news or comments to be pubhshea without J j. jnterr 
from Government (b) to declare the real name and address oi 
raid publishers, ( c ) every licence issued may be cancelled ^ ‘ a 

bv the Government. The penalty for a breach of the regu' . { jI0 m 

line unto Rs. 400 but advertisements, catalogues, etc., were r\cn 1 
;i1k Regulation. 4 . . 

With the growth of the press and the awakemng of P^> IC 
!■• •juc.vion of control of the press again tedMneaukiv to dr..fr 

Charles Metcalfe, the acting Governor-. u ^ ^ 

. rt ;i act on tile subject d the pre fox • A Liberator of the Indian 

, 4 ^ «w A 


only by hoc pine 


its inhabitants in a state oi ignorance, ;-nr 
domiiiati n/vui'c he'a curse to the country, and «ugh» to cea-e ■ ■ a 

. appreh nsion in ignorance itself- J i°°K p $ 
, 1 ,, increase of kno ' with a '• >po that it n xy Uxtt ten our Umpire 
t ! t it mav remove prejudices. soften asperities and substitute a rational 
■conviction of the benefits of our Govcrunc.it." 

Tr 1835 Metcalfe's Act for the liberation of the India.! Pres-. (XI of 
,,t; n passed in supersession oi the then existing,Press Regulations 
v 1 . . ‘n-i.r.r the Metcalfe s \ct V.ere nicor- 


iorce. But Metcalfe's libera! attitude ^ career. Lord 

Directors who superseded him tor promotion ■ ^ Metcalf eh 

Wkland who h. ae Gov mor-Gencral m 183a mlJtu ^ 

-■■■•!icy but new problem arose'when the cleavage hetvvcc « rf thc 

and British • ’v. < >l newspapers became marked in loo/, ^ j 4 « 

Indb.n Mutiny. So the question of gagging the press again came 
jore. An \i-\ was passed in 1857. to remain operative for one ' 
r-emulating the establishment of printing presses and the circul non »• 
P r intei books and newspapers. The An als*> provided for fo r ikitui‘ | 
hooks and printing presses. Il ^as in fact a very stringent law am 
vfleet revived the licensing provisions c*i the Regulation oi 
Registration procedure of Metcalfe's Ad 

After the - - , 

]S5S. many newspapers 

as, Timas of Imtui, j h 


of Metcalfe's 

iuniption of the Government of 


The 


„ . .. - India’by the Crown i 

were founded in the following two ‘••cades, u 


Oil 


'etvum, 7 fu 


of the 
“tiun iA 

\j\ be I 

•u *. 


The’"Math 's'WuilT The /lhtrito 
’ < r Military Cyclic and The Hwd». 

iC next event in the history of tin prt i laws was the enactment 
Pres.- Registration oi Books Act (XXV oi 18'./) ior the regula- 
priiiiiiig nreeici and nevspaP 1 ' 1 ’ • f° r the preservation Ot copies 
‘ ' l he rcftb.tratior. of hooks. lhi$ Act is now still i*J 
nuniher and influence of newspapers and 


i. and 

With 


Lh< 


:bc •‘owing erili 


of administration,. the Government wu 


SO! 


mewh.' 




WHlSTfty 
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7 To xmct the situation and also iht crisis ..arising from Y'ahabi 
facy A 1869-70, the Govemir. ml r.ijsed Indian Penal Code . c/.n^nd- 
mcnt) Act 1870 (27 of 1870) by incorporating in the Code, a'section 
•f sedition, namely 124A. This section dealt with a person who, “eVftcs 
attempts to excite feelings of disaffection to the Government JstablMi 
by Law in British India, 0 


In 1876 proposals were again made for a new law to deal with the 
growing criticism of Government in the Piv*s. So in 1878 the Vernacular 
Press \ct was passed which ga\ power to .ovcrnnient to cal 1 up ,V 
the printer and publisher of any pnper in a Indian Language not t,> 
publish anything likely to excite feelings of disaffection against the ( 
eminent or antipathy between persons of different races, caste and r ii glt . . 
Contravention of the provisions of the Act was punishable not only with 
the iorfeitur of the bon<l but also with the seizure of the press. The 
passing o' the \ ernacular^ Press Act was bitterly resente<l by the Indian 
Press. I he Amrita >azar Patrika which was still then bi lingual concerted 
its It wholly in F.mrlidi following the pass- r oi the Act. This Art 
resulted in the starti of nvny Indian-owned newspapers in English. 
7 he liberal viceroy Lord Ripon, however repealed thh obnoxious Act 

m 1881 . 


Due to leakage of some confidential Ford m Office A nmtents con¬ 
cerning Kashmir by Arnrita Bazar Patrika, Lord Dufferin p ssed in 1889. 
Indian OTfuii! Secret- Act to prevent the disclosure t the official 
documents and information. 

Restriction on the Press was further tightened bv^o.*:e Amendments 
ni th.e Indian Penal Code i.c., an addili n of Section 153A and t'ne amend 
nicnr of the original Section 105. 


v —.....vin tear tne no« i wi"iniu ( ui they considered 

rountrv-wLlcr seditious movement am! the anarchical ideas were’ Undoubtedly 
b ,,1 ‘n : ground largely due to n uilt of discontent over partition of 
iu 1908 during the political murders in Bengal, the N-nv 

. .. " ‘he. Object Of dealt- 


r ■ "i jvus ummg ..in Bengal, the N-vw 

Vth’a ’ 10 off**]*) Act W*® p :‘ " I with the. object of dcalav 

• b naj" s meittnp to muni-. or act rt '• ‘lencv. j n j <- } q (j 0 \ cniment- < 
Jhdra passcd Tress Act of 1910 wlntfitfmpewered *hc 
r" . Irom any n < .• spaper existing • r oi t< 
upph' it ion 1 ^ X f . ic* I 



lion , u ' • . ' nrcs ) Act should be f*P«aU:U; (.»• J r,-... and R, tra 

r. J m-i.H,„K k V . > 1 Oir - Act sh-uld Ik- rinded to „, w . t urta| 

Rrpral i . amendment? verc tamed on by p rf ,, s l r 

' 1 




wmsTfy 
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v ^T^Mxl922 at the request or the Chamber of Princes for spcei _ 
tation to Indian States, Governor-General certified a Bill which 
the Indian States (Protection against Dissatisfaction) Act of -W » 
passage of which was refused by the Legislative Assembly. Ifl Jfc, 
Official Seciets Act now .m force was thoroughly amended, renio 
- and passed. ^ 

With the launching of Civii Disobedience movement in 1930, llae 
nient promulgated Indian Press Ordinance, 19o0, winch was p ica 
Statute JBoOk as the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Art of 1WJ u ip00a 
■\ct provided the demand of security deposits trotn Rs. i.UUU ,o ks. , 
Another legislation affecting the press is the Foreign RelaUons Act 

tm «* ->'*•=> a .»“• i? <» TTi, &““SK, 

jnents likely to prejudice the maintenance ot t z \ s 
iJ.M.'s Government and the Government of certain Foreign States 

In !*•» inffian btaUs ^^on) Acu ^ ™Jgl 

deflection towards Sr ohstrnrt such administration. 

When the World War II >rokc out, Government of Ti.dm bcgjm to 
...... • odinances and restrictions on the Press. On Octobci . -0, IJ M. 

' wVnT of lndia is«wd a notification “prohibiting the printing and 
Lovcrnn.-nt ot in , , t d direc ly or indirectly to foment opposi- 

o • reding to the holding of meeting 

( ^r the iiniking u! ! P p r ^. ss Advisory Committee was formed 

As a result of tins notificaho notification was withdrawn, 

by the representatives of newspaper., aiu advi'c the Goyern- 

Che Advisory Committee. was t • M Cofflfalittee was also 

nient on any matters affecting the Press. - 

set up in the Provinces. . ,. 

TJiis- arrangement worked with varying S was p assi;c i in 

provinces, bu> when the ‘O’ut India resolution ^ 

l<>yj, Government of India, imposed fresh restrictions On ti c t e. 
r-.-gi. ••. at ion of coircspom. :.ts, limitation of headlines and .pace 
nevs • f disturbances, arbitrary censorship etc., etc. 

To inec* the aboy . restrictions, Aii-lndia Newspaper I editors Con¬ 
ference in October 1942 evolved a code • voluntary restrictions J( ; on 
th basis of thi., resolution Government withdrew rigorous restrictions. 
But there were breaches of Gentleman’s Agreement from both sides an 
(his once came to a serious head, v.hen the Government banned the P 1 ^ 
ion of i. arding Prof. Bhansali's fast in 1943. So newspap * 

were directed by All-India Nc . spapers Co/ifeicnc.c not to give P™"™; 
i.• all uiculars from Govermnti t h use.-, new year’:, honours, * S J? ‘ A 
o!i the members of the British Government Government of ( l ,, j !ia . 
Provincial Governments except the portions thereof which contain tlCCJS 
and announcements. Government's prohibitory orders were withdrawn oi 
12 Jan. J 943 and ban on Government ceased to be operative. 

After the end oi the War, f. sb dit 
to the conn mm al disturbances that b .ok 


acuities arose and this was due 
out throughout the country. At 



1 WlST/tf 
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also, the Tress evolved a code of voluntary restrictions, i ; ns 
arrangement did not work smoothly due to many newspapers being outbid 
the Committee who r< fused to abide by this code. The result was the 
Government armed themselves with special powers for imposing p rc _ 
censorship and other restrictions. 


Popular Governments returned to power in April 194<\ \ lnc 
Provinces in which Congress Ministries had resigned in 1930 a 
popular Interim Government came into power at the Centre in* 194 ' 
on 30th September, the wide powers of control oi the press which were 
available under the Defence of India Rules came to an end. The 
communal situation in several provinces became very grave and communal 
riots broke out. So thc Central Government and Provincial Governments 
were eomjrriled in 1946-47 to enact ordinances to deal with disturbed con¬ 
ditions. Central Government passed Centra! Pres, (Special Powers) Ac: 
1947, and thc Provincial Governments passed Public Order Acts, Public 
Safety Acts etc. Theses enactments mainly dealt with imposition of cemor- 
riiip; control of publications; and import, posses ibn or conveyance of 
•documents. 


When the Interim Government came into power in 1946, they feh u 
necessary to review the entire Press Laws of Innia in the altered con¬ 
ditions of thc country. So they appointed the Prc-s Laws Enquiry Com- 
miitee under the Presidency of Mr. Justice Gan^analh Jha under the 
government of India Resolution dated 15th March 1947. 


Pruts & Newspapers Organisations— There ore at -scut three bodic 
, . . .1- vclfare of Indian newspapers- 


* re newspapers urganuations—1 nerc 

JI1 India which seek to promote die wcli.*i v. *.« *•««-**** newspapers_• 

r — r ’-- ’ ^ xr * Society started in Feb. 1939 the 

1. . . o rnnfr'il _• . •* 


'}) Indian nd Eastern Newspaper 
°bji:cts ’ * • ' " ' N 

the 

die wuauics: interests »i memueis as »»»vuvu —v Vi L.ei.,is'atiues 

Government-,, the Law Courts, municipal and local bodies and associations 
*° r organisations, etc., ( c ) to collect information upon all topic* having a 
practical interest for members and to communicate the same to them 


1) Indian ,\d Eastern News payer Society started in Feb. 1939, the 
bjects of which are as follows: (a) to act a. a central organisation of 
le p rcss of India, Burma and Ceylon, ' to promote and safeguard 
ic businesr interests >f members as affected by t.ie action of Le. isbitmos 
»ovcmnienl- 5 , the Law Courts, municipal and local bodies and associating 



All-India Newspaper Edit r $ 


t t ^ 'syaycr x-u“ • ,™. .. tXk 

, V•nfttutioii is as follows: to preserve the h U traditions an 

standards cf joun: .’ism ••) |o 5 rv and u .guard lie in rc r t 0 f * t 
airS,?‘ ,:3rd ,‘ ' oi «u-a‘ '?* c/nvnent, t0 ; 

s biiu:“ V/T'r ,nvil ^ c ‘ to Hie vre# ! lc djschargr,. , t its 
nd public institutions an.' particular}* in its relations to f-verntanl t 



mtsT^ 
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^^gl^fcomniittees who would act liaison between the government au<* 
tlie press as a whole, ( c ) to establish and develop contacts with Associa¬ 
tions with similar objects in other countries. 


Another Association has also been started known as (c; 

L<in jiu. cs Neil'S papers slssociatiun (established in 19 tl) for the welfare *•. 
news-papers in Indian language-. It is the only organisation in In<m« 
representing the interests of small newspapers, periodicals and magazines, 
sentiurr the'interests of small newspapers, periodicals and magazines. 


University Conrsc in Journalism —Several universities of India have taken 
_ i x_• .„i:— ^TTinversity 


the question* of teaching of journalism. But at present Madras University 
tlw only University in Indian Union who lias opened a .coni : : journalism. 


Uiuversky of Calcutta has also drawn up a similar plan. 
Press Laws Enquiry Coinmiltee — Government of iudia 


up a Pr ss 
uf Sri Gaimanath Jha to 


l^av Enquiry Committee under the chairmanship - * u.j'" • , • 

co ; n , , 1 entire pros la .vs of India for thorough overhauling.and mod m.*- 
ft. G A “ p? ; U., • The :•«••• tc, was composer! o* 

• from the Central Legislature and three cd.U, , rcco.mncu.lcd h> 
the \.1..\MAC. Following are the recommendations ot the i r<i- \vs 
In quiry CAmmittee v.hic i was issued in 1948:— 

:; c; , y UVJ the repeal of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 
1931. the V unir.ittee arc liowever oi the opinion thru some provisions fo lli^ 


tno v miimucv. y*' * - y .* f . 

•\ct linuld lie incorporated in the ordinary law ot ttie count ". Some of the 

oilier im ortant recommendations of the Committee are the exempt'on of 
otner in. >rt 144 of t , ic Cr> Pro Code and 


,l,„ p., s from Section 144 of the Cr. Pro. Code ana provinon ,, a 
Separate law. it necessary for dealing with the Press in urgent cases of 
apprclien iod danger and the Amendment ot Section 1-4-A I.* -C-,, so tlha, 
on!-, incitement to violence against government established by law would 
bo treated as sedition. 

OtLr recommendations arc-(-) an explanation -jhoidd be added to 
■ 15J- \ i.P.C. (Promoting enemity between classes) to tlic “hect • 

j. .-iocs n. t amount to an offence under that Section to advocate a change 
j, jjj, ..dnl or economic order provided such advocacy does not \ 
vi 1 ■'pet . < Repeal of the Indian Stales (Protection against disaffection; 
Act 19 12 and Indian States (Protection) Act 1934, (c) before taking 
.ic'ion against the Press under emergency legislation, Provincial Govcni- 
m‘*ms shotild invariably consult Press Advisory Committee or similar bock’. 


Pre; Traut of India—In 1948 the Indian t . w ~.r>cr$. formed their ow 
utw* argency, the I'ress Trust of I,T i ItL This is the national news 
o; Ind: co-operativcly owned by tin newspapers as a non-prom 
making trust. 

This nr w development h s k.n possible due to the agreement between 
Renter - and Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society whir mau:s ail 
in»jK>rtpni development in the organ isa*’on oi v. • rkl news. The Associated 
i* - v . ,f India Lit, :• Reuter-subsidiary Company has been transferred to 
lip- Prc Trust of i . > T.td. The Press J rust of India becomes a partner 

with ibn ..r-wspapers of th: U.K., Australia and New Zealand in the 
«nv wi sl•' • TAutn s* k j s represented in Reuters hy a trustee and 
<l»-o, tor ud it becomes a p^ty to the Reuter Trust. 
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, the eucct of 1st February 1949, Pi\ s Trust of India has”taken 
ownership and’management of the Reuter and the Associated Press 
or India organisations in India and has entered into partnership 
Reuter’s World News Organisation. 


with 


WEST BENGAL 

Dailies 

Statesman (English) : Chowringhcc 
Square, Calcutta. 

Advance ( English ) : 74, Dharam- 
tola St., Calcutta. 

Amrlla Bazar Patrika ( English ) : 

H Ananua Ch tterjee Lane, Cal 
Ananda Bazar Patiika (Bengali): 
1 , Burman Street, Calcutta. 

Basumati (Bengali) : 166, Bow- 

b- zar Street, Calcutta. 

rtatribliv;;n (Bengali): 3, Taltola 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

Hinditstr.n Standard (English): 
Furman Street, Calcutta. 

lHiihad ( Bengali ) : 199, Park St.. 
Calcutta. 

(Hindi) . 25, Ezra A fan- 
S 10 n s, Calcutta. 

il t antar . (Bengali) : 2, Ananda 
^hatterjee Lane, Calcutta. 

' '{shak (Bengali) . ' Creek Row, 

Calcutta. 

(Hindi). 160. Harrison 
y. v0aa » Calcutta. 

n 'n af 'f anji (Urdu): i.7, Sagor 
Lane, Calcutta. 

l” 4 ! India , a.r/isJt) : 6. Wai.r- 
p. ’ Street, Calcutta. 

l £ c ^ttr c (Hindi'): 74. Dliar- 
A 4 .* 1 r °‘ P Street, Calcutta. 

‘ (English) ; 

4>erio «l.ca1, 

1'Ofi .* . 

p.v. 1 Bengali IVcellv) : 7/7, 

■l»7/2! atn l ! a I : "' ' : ul - r 

] •*> * '.Bengali ]V ckl * 

%wba«ar Stmt, Calcutta. 
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Basin- it: (Bengali monthly) • 166 
Bowbazar Street, Calcutta! ’ ' ’ 

Bharatvarsa (Bengali monthly); 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Batayan (Bengali weekly ) : pj 
Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

Bctar Jugal (Ofield Radio Ben¬ 
gali Fortnightly ) ; 1 Garston 

Place, Calcutta. 

Calcutta Municipal Gazette (Eng¬ 
lish weekly organ of the Col. Cor¬ 
poration) : S. N. Banerjee EcL, 
Calcutta. 

M auchak (Children's Kcngo&i 
Monthly): 14. College Sq. t Cal. 
Capital (English Financial week¬ 
ly) : 4, Lyons* Range, Calcutta. 
Desk (Bengali me:kly): ^ g ur _ 
man Street, Calcutta. 

Dipali (Bengali weekly) • 223 

(Jppc.- Circular Road, G-ilmitT** 

O y ?- \ l , 10 ’ 1 ou cr Circular 

Roan, Calcutta. 

IB.dM Year-Boo,, ^ 

".n il) 14, College Square, Cal 
.dem Rrvic: > (English monthly) 
Upper Circular Rond Calcutta' 
Balms (Bengali monthly) ; q_ 

. per Circular Road, Calcutta. 1 
Orient Illustrated weekly; 03 , 

DhaiiuntoU Street, Calcutta - * 

r. Jibce. er (Eng-Ssh mi'hlv). 

SO, L;n;.: Place, Caloutln, 

BEHAR 

Dailies 

Indian Nation (F dish) : Patt, a 
Scorch light (L h ): JPati.u. 

Periodicals 

Aryavarta (Hindi): Patna 
Brhi Here 1 1 (/•;; i. ; ),) ■ >. . 

Patna. ** 
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HINDUSTAN 

BOMBAY 

Dailies 

Advocate of India (English) : 21, 
Dalaz Street, Fort. 

Bombay Chronicle {English ) : Parsi 
Bazar Street. 

Bombay SamacJtar ( Gusrati ) : Parsi 
Bazar Street. 

Bombay Sentinel (English): Parsi 
Bazar Street. 

Dhyan Prakash (J Marathi ) : Sand- 
uurst Road. 

Evening Nczvs of India (English) : 
Hoi nby Road. 

pr. Pu*~ Journal {English): 21, 
p '• 1 S»irct, Fort. 

Javie-c-Jumshcd ( Gujrathi ) : Ballard 
Pier, Fort. 

Jar.hiabi 'Omi (Gujrali ) : 136/1-10, 

Mcdows Street, Fort. 

Eoka.uitto (Marathi) : Sassoon 
f ;ock< Cclaba, Bombay. 

Lokmunya (Marathi) : 136/42, M<’- 
dows Street. 

ftftilribhtnni ( Gujrati ): 21, Dalai 

Street, For . 

M ’ig He. Id (English) : IS, 

B mk Street, Fort. 

N ’v.vial Standard (EngliJi) Sas¬ 
soon, Docks, Colaba, Bombay. 

Navckal (Marathi): 13, Slicnni- 
warn Gcryaon. Bombay. 

Hutan Gujarat (Gujarati): 136/42, 
Me ows Street, Bombay, Fort. 

Neva Sit!, ti (Marathi) 21, Dalai St., 
Bomba). 

Samyukta Karuatak (Kannada) : 

* Koppikar R or Hubli. 

Stmdesk (G:tjd) t) : Sara iyp.tr, 
ALmedabad. 

1 ’ ; -i *>f India nglish): Hoip- 

by Rond, Fort. 

Sakai (it/ ar at hi ): Poona. 
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Vande Malar an: (Gujarati) : Fxere 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 


Periodica!:* 

All India (English zccekly) : 41, 

Hamam Street, Fort 

Bharat Jyoti (English zccekly) : 2l> 
Dalai Street Fort 

March (English weekly) : Par>i 
Bazar St., Bombay. 

Blitz ( English zccekly ) ; ' Apollo 
Street, Fort 

Bombay Chronicle (Eng. zccekly) : 
Parsi Bazar Street, Fort. 

Bombay Saw ache r (Gujarati) : Par¬ 
si Bazar Street Fort. 

Commerce (English CommcrG d 

zccekly) ; Churchgate Street. 

EH min dia (English monthly): 55 r 
Phirozshah Road. 


Forum (English uvckly) • Apollo 
Street, Fort 

Illustrated Weekly of b dm: imi nby 
Road, Bombay. 

Kesari (Marathi By zccekly) 568, 
Narayan Pdh. Poona. 


Karma Veer (Kannada Weekly): 
Hubli, Bom. Presidency. 

Labour Gazette (English wcl.hr : 

Labour Office, Secrete-at, i'o.t. 
Maharalia (Englis weekly) : b<33» 
Narayan Peth, Poona. 

Hcrijott (English weekly) : Affine- 


dabad. 

hi Looker (English moithly) : Sir 
P. M. Road, Fort 
'coble's Age (Communist Engfis.r 
zccekly) : 19t’ C. R. Budding 

. ...t: >r. ! 


Sr May Standard ( E n n l( s 11 

zcee ly): Gascon Docks , LolauOr 
Bombay. 

Tty Cart (Children 9 I rghsU 

■monthly) : Bomba). 
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Hit ay ado {English) : Mahatma Can 
rihi Road, Nagpur. 

Maharashtra (Jlarathi) : Nagpur. 
Mag pur Times {English) : Nagpur. 

Periodicals 

All-India Re pi rter ( English Lazo 
monthly) : Nagpur. 

ORISSA 

Dailies 

Asha ( Oriya ): Cuttack. 

Saaiaj ( Oriya) : Cuttack. 

Periodicals 

A r c'W Orissa (English monthly) : 
Cuttack. 


DELHI 

Dailies * 

L>aily Pratap (Urdu): 19, Punch 
Kurm Road, New Delhi. 
Hindustan Times (English): Con- 
'•■Hio.tit Ciicu-, New Delhi. 

Chronicle (English) . 
Morigate, Delhi. 

a , '°' uii Call (English): Morigatc, 
iJcllii. 

\Mcsman (English) : Delhi. 

■ 

J (Lrefrt) ; Sin adhnuand Ba*ar, 

•Uclnv 

Periodicals 

nn, >l (Stylish monthly's : Con- 
5^ at ; CiCUS ‘ XTcV - Dofhi. 

ly } K - Cor " hl: ‘ {English week - 
Indium : 'r: Queens way, New Delhi. 
;; t 1 tslcncr (E-udish Radio 

, 

rMddh* : Delhi. 

M/r,- iformotion (Gov', India’s 


fortnightly): 
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Dailies 


MADRAS 


Andhra r rare a (Telega ). 

Mount Road, Madras 
Andhra Patrika (Telegu) ■ 6-7 

Thambu Chclty St G. T. Madras! 
Dkniamtr.t - (Tamil) : 40. Mourn 

Road. A .adras. 

Hindu (English) 

Madras. 


100 , 


201, Mount Rd., 


Indian Express (English), i op. 
Mount Road, Madras. 

Biuret Devi (Tamil) : 2-16. Mount 
Road, Madras. 

Janmabhoomi (Telegu) ; Be/.wada. 
Din sari (Tamil daily) : Park down, 
Madras. v 


Mad (English.) : Mount Rd., Mad. 
Mathriibhmni (Malayalu i) : C alicut. 
Swidcsomitran (IEmil ) : Mount 

Road, Madras. 


Periodical* 

Sport &• Pasting- (jynglish weekly) ; 
Mount Road, Madras. 

Knl>:i (Tamil weekly): Kilpaufc, 
At adras 

Aranda Vlkntan (Tamil zoeeklx) * 
Madia-. 

Kalaij .mgal (Tamil inn/;.); v £ r ^ 

Andh i- Jy-'ti (Telegu want! l\*} '• 
Madras 

Free India (English zocckly) • 
Mount Road, Madras. 

UNITED PROVINCES 

Dailies 

Amrita Bazar Pat d:a (English) 
Allahabad. 

Lee ■ (EngtisJ ) : Allahabad. 

Matiemd Herald ( aglish) : 
now. 

Praia? (Hindi) : Lawnfiur. 

Fair;id (Hindi) . Agra, 

Santa (Hindi) Benares. 

Aj (Hindi) : Benares. 

A avajivan (Hindi} : Lucknow 

Pmw: Azcjj (Urdu): Lucknow 
FAST PUNJAB 

Daily 

T '*■. (Knglitb Uly) : Sii Av 
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INFORMATION BUREAUS 
Prc-s Information Bureau, Government of India —Tins Government of Tndit. 
bureau vitli its offices at Delhi. Calcutta, Bombay and Madras supplies 
all information regarding the activities of the Government o: India. 

U. N. Information Centre —Theatre Communication Building, « 1 ' .! 
Way, New Delhi, disseminates information in the activities of the United 

Nations to Indian People. _ , . _ , „ , ... 

U. S. Information Service— Offices at Delia, Bombay, Calcutta 

Madras. _ 

British Information Service —Ofliccs at De.Iu, Bombay, Ca cu 

Madras. 

INDIAN NEWS AGENCIES 

United Press of India. I /»*"» Press 

jY n ter C Associated Press. 

FOREIGN NEWS AGENCIES 

/• _ R V.S.S.R .—Tass News Agency. 

” Globe Agency. U.S.A.- Associated Pres of Arne- 

French— Agence v rancc Prcsst. rica; United I res s of 

Intemation.nl News Service; Cen¬ 
tral News Agency. 


BANKS IN INDIA 


Classes of Be nks in India: (.1) Imperial Bank of India, # (2) Excbatig 
Banks whose head offices arc located outside India, ( 3 ) Indian Joint St ^ 
Banks, registered under the Indian Companies Act, (4) Indiaa Co-opc * 
t: • Banks registered under the Indian Co-operative Societies Act, 11 £ 
J >12, (5) Reserve Bank of India, ( 6 ) Indigenous banker., (7) Land 
page Banks. 

(1) IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 

Imperial B- k of India was established in 1921 after amalgamation ci 
i ■ Presidency Ban! of J. ngJ, Bombay and Madras originated m . 
d.i o of Fast India Co. The capital of the thr<\: Presidency Banks at ^ 
tine o: rTcir amalgamation was Rs. 3,75,00,000 in shares of Rs. 500 e . 4 
fn ' • subscribed. The additional capita} autP.ised under the 
Bank Act, 1920 was Rs. 7,50,00,000 in shares of Rs 500 .each ot 
R*j j2o P' r share has been called up making the p.eseik capital and r • , r . c 

^ tl- Pn. k Rs. 1! 50,53,000 of which 5,62,50.000 has been If ! d ~'Pi Kr .% 

'r. i , : cat of the Bank is undc> a F ard of Directors with c ;* the 
«v Cal- uta, Bombay, Madras. Since tS • adv i c die Rcserv. 1 ’ : 

' • rri. 1 Bank v/hile functionin', as agent of the R« rvc Bank o i ... 
ho**' places \\i r - Re^erv Bank has no branches, is no longer the o. jt 
S.int- p, the Gon mrnen and its charter ha« been amended to pc " 
f o • m md its activities in the iicid of deposit .ind exchange bm 
Following are its main business— ( 1 ) it is ■ e sole ?rent oi tri • 

|Bank of India at places in Indian Uni n yhere there i; a pran< 
imperial Fan 1 ' of 11 idi^ and t . r e is no Ranch of e banicing d'~V 


the 

rtment 
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ot-£i^Kescrvc Bank. (2) Imperial Bank is now free to engage in foreign 
exchange business anil :*Uo to do industry • banking. 

The position of the Imperial Lank is as follows: — 



raid-up 



Cash 

Invest¬ 

Loans & 


Capital 

Reserves 

Deposits 

balances 

ments 

Advances 

1939 

.. 5,63 

5,60 

87,84 

11,09 

38,02 

48,28 

19-10 

.. 5,63 

5,62 . 

96,03 

24,83 

48,57 

•32,3! 

1941 

.. 5,63 

5,62 

10S,92 

15,27 

64,39 

58,88 

1942 

5,63 

5,75 

163,46 

23,00 

116.41 

33,79 

1943 

5.63 

5,85 

214,53 

53,36 

130,20 

40,60 

1944 

5,63 

6,00 

237,78 

28,31 

148,63 

70.23 

1945 

.. 5,63 

6,05 

237,41 

29,60 

154,18 

72,97 


(2) EXCHANGE BANKS 

The main business of the Exchange "Banks is financing the foreign 
trade of India. They purchase bills in foreign currency, make loans against 
the shipping bills and other documents and finance imports or g'kd a.i. 
silver. They also play some little part in the financing of inland tiau.. 
mainly the movement of goeds for export or of oods imported. 

The Exchange Banks furnish the immediate link with the outside woru 
Of trade and commerce. Primarily the exchange banks >r JAU e * 
finance of foreign trade and their beginning dates back to the Uriental 
Banking Corporation in 1842 , _ _ , f ,,*, 1 * T1 , ^ . 

The big Exchange Banks art—NT non, Ban.c ■ . |uyds Bank, 

Chartered Bank of India, Austral* .and China, Mcsara.OimtUqr * fp., 
Honk Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, u Ule Bank of India, 
Hast , Bank, National City Bank of New ^ ^ ^ , 

No. of Capital and 
Banhs. Be S' rves* 

1940 .. 20 106 73 07 

1941 .. 17 105 , 95 >> Iwitf- 

\ ^2 .. 16 106,686 lio?J’}3 

19-13 .. 16 119,855 

19-14 .. 15 18\5/V 70 00 39 

1945 15 .142,158 1/9 ’ W ™ 

(3) JOIN! STOCK BANKS 
r All the Indian Joint Slock Banks are registered under tire Indian 
Companies Act. 


Deposits i - Cush balances i.\* 
India <S- J9nr . ln.Ha A- Bnrvut 
85,32,81 17,19,40 

18.39,75 
12,00,96 
17,24 47 
19,l(i,00 
18,32,33 


her divisions with lc 

Bar/° lnt Stock Banks are maiijlv c mmercial Lanka. Indian Joint Stork 
In "! cs Provide India’s intern, ' banking fa- iHtles. M > receive deposits or 
^‘.‘Cagcs, discount local bills open cash credit mt f> advamc low,. 
** stocl exchange Securities, grain or cloth, buy ntu . 


'Burma figures e?-hided since 1942. 
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other banking business. The agricultural business of these banks 
and is generally confined to big landholders and planters. 

Class kV —Banks having a paid-up Capital and Reserves 
nf Rs. 5 lakhs and over. 

(In Thousands of Rupees) 

No. of Paid-up Capital 



Peporlim/ Banks 

c- Reserves 

Deposits 

1942 

69 

19,01,56 

202,74,88 

1943 

92 

26.52.92 

338,83,70 

1944 

.. 118 

36.91.76 

•175,34.08 

1945 

.. 143 

45,08,54 

001,17,11 


Cash 

Balances 

47.29.76 

80.60.77 
105.42,27 
127,01,00 


Invest men '. 
] 0o,51,04 
172,30,40 
242,03,65 
297,93.20 




Class ‘C’ —Banks having a paid-up Cdpit'dand Reserves bctivecn 
Re. J lakh and Rs. k JaHis 
(la. \Thousands of Rupees) 

Total 

No. of Paid-up Capital 


1942 

1943 
1943 
1945 

Class 


Rel :rti::a BaJtks 
136 
.. 152 

.. 162 
. 174 

C *—Banks 


Cash 

Reserves Deposits Balances 

2.71,35 15,60.22 4.59,31 

3,16,60 20,89,77 6.69.01 

3.45,IS 26.31,53 7,86,91 

3,61.10 32,04,69 9,50,32 

haring paid-up Capital and Reserves 
Rs. 50.000 and Re. 1 lakh. 

(In Thousands of Rupees) 


Investments 

3,57.69- 

4,75,55 

5,88,48 

S.?5,14 

between 


Total 



No. of 

Paid-up Capital 


Cash 



Reporting Ranks 

& Reserves 

Deposits 

Bilk res 

invest mm ’ ■ 

1942 

• • 157 

37,45 

4.94,58 

1,55,74 

79.64 

1943 

.. 141 

98,26 

6.25.96 

1,97,22 

1.05.07 

1944 

.. 113 

79,56 

5,82,70 

1,59,52 

1,1.,71 

1945 

.. 114 

80,29 

7,44,60 

2,03,77 

1,53,05 

Cl. ' 

-Banks having / id-up Capita! and Reserves less than 

i Rs. 50,000- 


(In Thousands of Rupees) 




Total 





N ■ "f 

Paid-up ( apital 


Ca-h 

* 


Reportin 1 Banks 

& Reserves 

Deposits 

Balances 

Invest in- 

191. 

1 33 

22.50 

74,86 

13,20 

o,2) 

1913 

161 

28;63 

1,59,38 

44.09 

14.15 

1944 

.. 235 

46,14 

3.48,62 

1,04.05 

34,9+ 

16.1? 

21 : 

49,10 

4,19.42 

1,21,76 

4 9.69 


(4) C( -OPERATIVE BANKS 

»■ Co operative Banking organization »>Wt*s its ngin to the C v 
••peraiiw Cr lit Societies Act of i904 This \u .vas further amended by 
t « A e.t of 19J2. Under co-operative Societies Act, all classes of registered 
T t k, now . State-owned Bank bu: y, ,11 jetain its aiitoiiomou s 
Ciiarac!. r. The Central Board is A> consist; or 14 directors. all nominate 
1 ! local boards will continue as before except that their member' i"' 1 
tvill be nominate 
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<?^SUS^vhcther in tl- nisei ves primary urnls or federations of constitue it 
>i octette o ic ‘Societies’. 1,1 actual practice, however, the primary 

Se ta ™ pSviSw- » bank- »d in o.h.„ * «W.. 

•i he Co ipci ative banking system consists of the Provincial Bank at 
, 1 .- ntTilhtcd Cc tral Banks, and lastly the pnxna:> societies afhhated 
t n the^Ci-ntral Bmiks. ^According to the rules framed under the Act. these 
fruftc can not generally lend to non-members. 

The functions of Co-operative Banks are as follows 

(V) -\ttracting deposits front money-lenders and professional da: 

Ill” deficiency oi, others. (4) Supervising anil guidtns the * ctl ™ s ot a,r " 
Hated Societies. 


1939-40 

' ■ 

1041-42 
1944-43 
1943 44 
1944-45 


1939- 40 

1940- 41 

I'M Up 

. 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 


ocieties. 

Class ’A'—(Capital a id Reserve oj Rs. 5 lakhs or over ) 
(In lakhs of Rs.) 

Capital & Deposits ■ & Loans 

No. of Banks Reserves 

41 5,48,22 

42 5,50,56 

42 5,55,19 

42 5,68,45 

48 6/27,58 

50 6,95,27 

Class T V-(Onc lakh and below S ^) 

Capitals- Deposits* Loans 


held 
22,94.33 
22,66,03 
27,04,19 
29,74,67 
8 !.7‘\41 
31.90.43 


No. of Banks 
. 274 

279 
292 
395 
201 
813 


Reseat as 

5. (i8,03 
5,64.25 
5,95.13 
6.12,90 

6, M,22 

6,60,58 


held 

16,1443 

15.51.81 

1700.38 

18,19,88 

20.02,44 

23,01,89 


Cosh 

Balaiues 

' .01,35 
33,55 
3,16.77 
3.51.34 
2,80,64 
3.14,69 

Cash 
'a!cnees 
1.26.52 
1,48,76 
l .77,98 
7.81 ,81 
2.52,91 
3.42,18 


(S) RESERVE B' -’k 01’ IN91A 

.. 1 ncfohf tailed hi IdJJu from tlu* 1st of April, 

Reserve Bank has been A ions q{ 1hc Keserve Hank- of India 
a in accordance with the 

'* t. 10.14 . T _ u r. , 


i ■ —'y w n % 0 b'' 1 to’3"iSfs k 7il5'Tiio"OTd » S 

J 

1 >'Ur from July 1 to Oecembc’ 31. 1 *•. 

The t>„ 1 > 1 . 1 ,r 'liired at tiu avc. age of their month’ 

. ^ Bank s Shares h.ive olm iQ'~ to F bnnrv ir> 

iuk ‘*t vain, during the period M*rdl. 194/, to ^uar>, UL tnk: V 

,c ^peiiinf. quolaliens for each mont - 
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-—JjUiiJc so far could hoi' 1 only gold or sterling as cover for it: 
currency notes, but a recent amendment of Section 3 of the Reserve Bank 
of Indk. Act enabled it to hoid cover in the shape of currency of any 
c'»unt; y which is a member of the International Monetary Fund. The 
Bank’s choice of investment ha^ thus been widened.— AJ?J. 

The preamble to the Act stales that the Bank was constituted to 
regulate the i$;ue of Bant* notes and keeping of reserves with a view to 
securing monetary stability :, i India a:.d generally to operate currency 
and credit system of the country to its advantage. The Bank has the 
sole right to issue bank notes in India. It has the right to hold the 
cash balances of the more important commercial banks. ,*\gain, it r.a» 
the rigl L to transact government business in India, the Central and Pro- 

- - -f _ r iU. A i'i Ohtfiul \ 'S 



Bank i : 1 .o authorised t'« tranra 
Centra! Janks such the accc 


other business usually performed by 
tancc of nion y and depc: it without 


{ ultra lank-, such o, tuc r 7 ' i 1 . l,w 

(ru . r . ;, r 'discounting of hi IF arid the rnalnng of loans and advances, issue 

.4 Jcsan-l At. its p.-yabtc at Its offices or agencies, the purchase and sale 


Scheduled Bank—Any bank included in the Second Schedule of the 
(Reserve Bank of India Act is known as Sc hauled Bank. A Bank is 
inch jd in the list of Scheduled Banks if it has a paid-up capital and 
rc>. ; .4 ; oi tlia aggregate value of not less than 5 lakhs and is it 'company 
as hoed in Clause (2) of S. 2 of Indian Companies Act, 1913 or a 
Corporation or a Company incorporated by or under any law in force in 
snv plar ; outside India. 

Scheduled Banks arc to keep with Reserve Bank a balance the amount 
c> which shall not at the close of any business da> be less than 5 per cent, 
of the demand liabilities and 2 per cent, of the timr liabilities. Ever' 
Cchr duled Bank shall have to send a weekly return, at the do c of business 
-.'I each Friday to the Central Government and to the Reserv : Bank " 
r.turn signed by tv.-, responsible officers showing various items’. 

D' • Motes—-The sole right to is«ue bank notes in India is vested 
i * * Ro Reserve Bank-. Tiie issue of I . nk notes shall be conducted by 
in Bank in an Issue Department and kept whollv di : nct from Banking 
Department. , 

'.pnciiljural Credit Depcrhnen'— The Bank' has created an Agi ' t’itural 
Cr ;dit Department (a) to maintain an expert staff to study all imestior 
of agricultural c;cdit, (b) to study th problems connected with co opera- 
dve movement, land mortgage Ranke, debt legislation, etc.. 


A—ISSUE DEPARTMENT 

(In lakhs of Rupees) 

Cold coin & Sh ; 
inj securing 


l'otol Nr\’S 

6’ old com 

Sterling 

Rupee 

Rupee 

as p.c. of 

issued 

dr huVion 

Se runties 

Co !. 

Securities 

total Mot'i 

ttbo .. 198,60 

4-1,42 

‘J9 

70,19 

32,32 

52-30 

i 93) .. 242,9 8 

44,42 

107,50 

64.22 

•38,34 

6? 52 

19 k- .. 242,30 

44,42 

151,50 

29,66 

49,61 

72*60 
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B—BANKING DEPARTMENT 




(In lakhs 

of Rs.) 


Liabilities 

.•Isscts 


1938 

36,79 

36.79 

1943 

1939 

. . 44,26 

44,26 

1944 

1940 

79.21 

79,21 

1945 

1941 

70,47 

70,47 

1946 

1943 

96,13 

96,13 

1947 


Liabilities 
141.81 
376,SO 
617,38 
589,46 
530,61 


<§L 


44,42 

227,62 

34,18 

41,50 

83-34 

44,42 

404,83 

14,17 

122,38 

76-69 

44,42 

734.83 

12,82 

58,33 

91-63 

44,42 

904,32 

14,68 

57,84 

91-90 

44,42 

1,105.32 

14,57 

57,84 

94-9S 

44,42 

1,135,32 

21,08 

57,84 

93-73 

44,42 

1,135,32 

36,80 

57,84 

92-57 


.'Iss. 's- 

141,8; 

376,80 

ol7M 

589,46 

5.30.61 


(6) INDIGENOUS BANKS 

The indigenous bankers consist mainly of Shroffs, small tnoney-len^ers,,. 
thfe loan office? : n Bengal and a few othpr provinces nd tue 

ruid Chit funds in Madras. . f , 

The indigenous banks arc not requiv d to register ••»emsc: ves rndcr 
any law and as suck there is no legal definition ot t>‘ n available. flv 
ture that distil ishes indigenous merc motK 

lenders is that they recent deposits and deal m n*n. an maddition tc 


vnere joint slock banks do not exit. J 14 ,: n nr : ntr * f • . ■ l - T " iUn 

reivl r valuable send . in connection \ut,"3arcc Vork-" 1 ^ ’ *** 
anu middle-sired and small industries and inland lemiUancc work. 

(7) LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 

Royal Commission on 

t-nquny Coinmitti in 1930 recommend, a that -and M°- .. ad, based 

"!» < -operative ;monies arc desuablo in many (urtb °f •' nta- »he >nn 
y objects of these banks should bo thettdgn 

?* the Aonc-.dtnr.sts and lirpikhtion cl <*J**£l -nd the ta££,* : 
|mpr. •ver.-icnts of land and of methods of cu! iva.-on -nd Uae building n , 

,OL '*s of agriculturist., and purchase of .an.» **i $p *• ^ 

C L:>:, d Mortgages Bank, have been «tm ted under the' ; '" R l 3 » c “ of the 
Inoperative movement in the Punjab. Madras. B< n>. Bengal ana A .cam, 
‘ !t beginning is very small. 
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.and (6) exton,Ive powers to the Reserve Bank to supervise 

and inspect banks. 

BANKING STATISTICS 
Sank Rates 

Bank cf 
England 
2-2 7 
2-00 
2-00 


1939 

1940 

1941 


Reserve Bank of 
Bank New York 
.. 3-00 1-00 

.. 3-00 1-00 

.. 3-00 1-00 


1938 

1943 

i'-44 

194.S 


1938- 39 

1939- -0 

1940- 41 
194! 42 


1938 
19 n 
J0-14 

i 45 


19 J 2 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Reserve Bank of 
Bank Nczv Ya; k 

.. 3-00 l’OO 

.. 3*00 I* 00 

3-00 1-00 
3-00 1*00 


Bunk of 
England 
2-00 
2-00 
2-00 
2-00 


Ueneral Summary of Banking businc- ,mJ,a 

I. Capital <5* Reserve (Lakhs of Rs.) 

hup. Bank Jt. Stk. Banks Jt. Bunks 

above 


n,:s 

11,49 
1103 
11,70 


5 lakhs 
13,15 
26,53 
36.92 
45,09 


bet. r lakh 
and e lakhs 
2,41 
3,17 
3,45 
5,61 


Scheduled Banks 

No. of 
Scheduled 
Banks , 


1938-39 .. 

51 

1943-44 

1939-40 .. 

55 

1944-45 

1940-41 .. 

59 

1945-46 

1941-42 

.. 55 

1946-47 

1942-43 

61 

1947-48 


No. of 
Scheduled 
Banks 
75 
84 
91 
97 
101 


Deposits of Scheduled Banks 

Total Depor. is 
(millions of Rs.) 

' .. 2,378 1942-43 

.. 2,457 1 43-44 

. 2.688 1941-45 

.. 3.190 1945-46 

1946-17 


Total Deposits 
(millions of Rs-) 
4,105 
5.994 
7.789 
9,140 
10,486 


?. Deposits 

( T.nkhs of R s ,) 

R r on-Schedided 

Imp. Bank 

Exchange 

Scheduled 

Banks 

Banks 

Banks 

over l lakh B s - 

. 81,51 

67.20 

91,80 

14.94 

. 3; 4,53 

140.2! 

324,50 

40,23 

. 357,78 

165,37 

435.38 

66,2$ 

. 259.37 

179,00 

541,15 

92,06 
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§L 


1938 

1943 

1944 

1945 


%{, i K hci 'd and with Banks (Pereentthjc Protection of Cash and 
balances with banks to depost's) 

Iin'. Scheduled No;, Scheduled Banks 
Banks aver one lakh 

14-6% 12-4% 

22-9% 32-4% 

20-6% .557% 

19 • 5% 53-6% 


Imperial 

Bank 

11 -0% 

24-9% 

16-0% 

16-0% 


4. Investments (in lakhs of Rs. and ratio, of investments to their deposits) 

I maerial Ind. Scheduled Non-Schedvled Banks 

of T lu' h Rs. or ova 



Bank 


Banks 




% 


% 

1938 ., 

.. 43.72 

53-6 

39.63 

43-1 

1945 . . 

.. 130,20 

607 

167,02 

51-5 

Iy44 .. 

.. 148,63 

62-5 

231,41 

53-2 

1945 .. 

.. 154, IS 

59-4 

278.52 

51-5 


3.41 

10.41 
16,56 
27.66 


% 

22-8 

25-0 

25-0 

30*0 


o. 


i?38 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Loans & Advances■—Proportion of total advances to a \dts. 

In Scheduled Banks*/.. -V* ^SoieduM Baurs% 
48,85 53-2 M 7 -Ti 

108,93 33-6 5 - ( * 

1^7 Aft X>-2 50*6 

-i7-5 


Imp. Bank% 
38,30 47-0 

40.60 18-9 

70,23 29-5 

72.97 28-1 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 


Failure of Join! Stock Banks 

A'o. of Failures Paid-up Capitol - s °. 1 ■' !,l f/}‘ : " :i ’ 

:n “ 10,11,967 

11.73,985 
9.65,089 
11.96,681 

Total amount & number of <*«!«» cleared 
Amount 


87 

102 

75 

48 


1943 

1944 

1945 


50 

22 

24 


6.2S,401 
5.32,101 
4,81,2 12 


Amount 


\r n . . .. iTdrs) No. of cheques (Lakhs of Rs.) 

Ws zrijlf 0 iw •• |»3 ;•» 

i o !•> i .,/to.4«> ,„ ; c o 1 o 75.402 6,2/2,60 


1943 •• 1.65.40,120 


4,228,92 1945 2,19,75.402 

. Branches of Banks 

1038 

Imperial lU n k .. .. 358 

Fxch'. Scl,cdulctl Eauks •’ 6</ 

Banks 


f 

a "3.h or , .\cr 


<>3 


1943 

404 

1,400 

84 

1,1 >1 


1944, 

426 

1,976 

83 

1,654 


1915 

433 

2,419 

81 

1,934 
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and (6) extensive powers 
inspect banks. 


to the Reserve 



1939 

1940 

1941 


Reserve Dank of 
Bank New York 
.. 3-00 1-00 

.. 3-00 1-00 

.. 3-00 1-00 


BANKING statistics 

Bank Rates 

Bank cf 
England 
2-27 
2-00 
2-00 


19J2 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Reserve Bank of 
Bank New I o k 

.. 3-00 1-00 
3-00 1-00 

3-00 l'OO 
3-00 l’OO 


Bonk of 

England 

2-00 

2-00 

2-00 

2-00 


Ueneral Summary of Banking businc' in India 

l Capital & Reserve {Lakhs of Rs.) 

' Imp. Bank Jt.Stk. Banks Jt. Bunks 


1938 
1943 
i' 44 
194.S 


.. 11,18 
.. 11,48 
.. 1K»3 
.. 11,70 

Scheduled Bank: 

No. of 
Scheduled 
Banks , 


above 
5 lakhs 
13,15 
26,53 
36.92 
45,09 


1938-39 

51 

1943-44 

1939-40 

55 

1944-45 

1940-41 

59 

1945-46 

1941-42 

.. 55 

1946-47 

1942-43 

61 

1947-48 


bet. t laid- 
and *> ialchs 
2,41 
3,17 
3,45 
5,61 


No. of 
Scheduled 
Banks 
75 
84 
91 
97 
101 


19.38-39 
1939-0 
J 940-41 
1941 42 


Deposits of Scheduled Banks 

Total Deposits 
(millions of Rs.) 

. 2,378 1942-43 

.. 2,457 1943-44 

.. 2,688 1944-45 

.. 3,190 1945-46 

1946-4/ 


Total Deposits 
(millions of Rs.) 
.. 4,105 
.. 5,994 
.. 7.789 
.. 9,140 

.. 10,486 



2. Deposits (Lakhs of Rs,) 

Non-Scheduled 
Banks 

over x lakh Rs- 


Imp. Bank 

Exchange 

Banks 

Scheduled 

Banks 

1938 .. 

.. 81,51 

67.20 

91,80 

14,94 

1913 .. 

.. 214,53 

140,2! 

324,50 

40,23 

19-14 .. 

.. 257,78 

! 55,37 

435,38 

6*1,28 

1945 .. 

.. 259.37 

179,00 

541,15 

92,06 
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4." 


'tst i in hard and zvith Banks {Pcrc niaac Proportion of Cask and 
balances zvith banks to deposits) 

AT on Scheduled Banks 
over one lakh 
12-4% 

•'2-4% 

35-7% 

53-6% 


Ind. Scheduled Non-Schcdnled Barks 

!s. or over 

% 

22-8 
25-0 
25-0 
30-0 

5. Loans & Advances—Proportion 0 } total advances to d. posits. 



Imperial 

Ind. Schedt 


Bank 

Banks 

1938 .. 

11 -0% 

U-6% 

1943 .. 

.. 24 -9 ; 4 

22-9% 

1944 .. 

16-0% 

20 -6% 

1945 .. 

16-0% 

-19-5% 

Investments 

(in lakhs of Rs. and ratio of invi 



Bank 

O A 

Banks 

O/ 

of 1 laid 

1938 .. 

.. 43,72 

/o 

53-6 

39.63 

/ 0 

43-1 

3,41 

1945 . . 

.. 130,20 

60-7 

167,02 

51-5 

10.41 

Iv44 . . 

.. 148,63 

62-5 

231,41 

53-2 

16,56 

1945 .. 

.. 154,IS 

59-4 

278,52 

51-5 

27.66 


i?38 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Imp. 

Bank% 

(In lakhs nf Rs.) 

In Scheduled Banks/ 

V. a -Scheduled Banks% 

38,30 

47-0 

48,85 

53-2 

11.10 

74-4 

40,(.0 

18-9 

108.93 

33-6 

22,‘15 

55-8 

70,23 

29-5 

157,68 

36-2 

33,55 

50-6 

72,97 

28-1 

220,91 

40-8 

43,75 

47-5 


1989 

1940 

1941 

1942 


19 r» 

1943 


Failure of Joint Stock Banks 

So. of Failures Paid-up Capital 


87 

10,11,967 

102 

11,73,985 

75 

9,65,089 

48 

11,96,681 


No. of Failures Paid-up Cat Hal 
1948 6.28,401 

1944 • 22 5.32,101 

1945 ■ . 24 4,SI,222 


Total amount & number of chequ 
Amount 

S 0 . of cheques (Lakhs of Rs.) 

•• 1,54,38,289 2,713,46 

•• 1.65,40,120 4,228.92 

. Branches oi Banks 


1944 

1945 


cleared 


No. of cheques 
.. 1,92,37,201 
.. 2,19,75,402 


gpenaj ]bnk 
p*. Scheduled Banks 
£^ha ngc Banks 

'^ ]■ itduled Ban i. s 
ci iakh or over 


1938 

1943 

1944 

358 

404 

426 ‘ 

677 

1,400 

1,976 

93 

84 

83 


1,161 

1.654 


Amount 
{Lakhs of JRs.) 
5,401,90 
6.272,60 


1915 

433 

2,419 

81 

1,934 
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LABOUR INFORMATION 



labour Rcftijni in India— Indian Government's effort to afford protec¬ 
tion 10 labour had a strange origin. Legislation prior to 1881 attempt * t 
merely to regulate conditions of labour so as to help the employers anu 
lu ensure that they had a docile labour ferej at their disposal. 1 be 
Factory Acts of 1881 and 1891 were passed chiefly. because of the anxiety 
caused to Lancashire by the growing cotton industry of Bombay. 

* For 20 years after 1891, there was no further advance. In J°1L 
new Factories Act was passed restricting dne hours of wore in textile 
factories to 12. 

The period after World War I wa. an era of progressive labour 
legislation The Trade Union movement was born ana India s associa- 
wilh I.L.O. supplied a powerful urge in favour,of humane condition. 


nd 1 ler week" below ground. It also prohibited employ- 

' • in' fliinfs mnom under 13 year, of age. i Workman’s Com- 

J iin j, ‘ ri providing for accidents sustained or disease contracted b;. 

U.' knieii was also passed in 1923. Government's anxiety to preserve 

, trial ;.cace led also to the enactment of Indian Trade Union Act,. 

\y>A ; • well as Trade Disputes Act, 1929. 

Ihe no.t-war depression and the resultant industrial unrest paved the 
way * ‘ Government taking a deeper interest in labour problem. A 'Royal 
Commission on Labour in India \\ is appointed in 192 ' under the presidency 
of Rt Hon. J. H. Whitley. Three hundred and fifty-seven iccomn enda^ 
lions were made by tiie Commission in its Report. 

Between 1931 and the advent of provincial autonomy in 1937, the 
Central Government effected a number of reforms revising or enacting 
legislation regarding factory workers, miners, plantain labour, railway- 
in. dime workers, ooclr labourers, etc., in the light of the recom- 
mend:;tions made by the. Royal Commission on Labour, Perhaps the 
most advanced social legislation of this period was the enactment of the 
Payment of Wages Ac;, ii 1936. 


, Quickened interest in labour reform was down h\ new autonomous 
provincial governments which came into b in 1937 and which insti¬ 
tuted a I' jiiii- r of enquiries and enacted a series of legislative measure 
foi amelioration of the working classes. But when the Congress Cover •- 
ments resigned in 1939. there was an end to this prwress in the provinces* 

h kilrial Unrc t -Concerted action :n the form of strikes for redrew - 
b; grievance was not resorted to by workers in India before 1919, Th< tf 
y< / the outbreak of industrial strife on an unprecedented scale, T ,K 
r * a,sc ; 1 this M-iiff war mainly economic , due to depression of trade a liu 
Ui »::pcoyniMii which set in after the Woild War I. 

the trade Union Act was passed’in 1926. This ameliorative 
measure ensured a riior!, comparative pfece. But fresh outbreak 
strikes beg t rj jn 19*,.. 
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... Lis time, a degree of militancy bad crept into tin ranks of Indian 
ccorkers. Political agitation with revolutionary slogans and flag became 
common with Indian workers. At this time Leftist was controlling the- 
entire organised labour and strikes spread wide. Government m S e 1 
Trade Disputes Act in 1929 penalising sympathetic strikes and thorn 
designed to coerce the government. The Public Safety Bill of io?o 
certified by the Viceroy and was applied against the prominent L-it 
wingers of the labour movement. The growing agitation was met bv'du* 



governments to intervene in labour disputes in the form of committees of 
enquiry and arbitration. 

Labour Condition duriu® World War II- — -The >var years 1939-45 saw a 
remarkable expansion of Indian industries rnd nnparalled rise in employ¬ 
ment. At the same time industrial relations were subjected to increasing* 
•strain. There were numerous struggles in respect of wages, dearness 
allowance, bonus and sharing of war profits. Direct action was resorted 
~ workers all over the country. 

Io save India’s war production, the Centre adopted extensive measures 
to prevent trade disputes — (1) In 1942 the Gov.nimnt of India piv - 
^’ugated Rule 81-A of the Defence of India Rules empowering Government 
x< ? prohibit strikes and lockouts, to require c: ; * M *s and workmen to 
observe for specified periods such terms anf condi-ons of employment as 
prescribed to refer any trade lisput for conciliation or 
Adjudication and enforce all or any oi the «lc T ijn.\ of the adjudicator 

Government established a new .anisation «a nsisting 0 ; Chj e f 1 tl ; j( ‘‘ 
Commissioner and Deputy LaD ur Commissioner assisted by RV (v ,V 
t^mmissioner at h nbay, Calcutta and Lahore one C. utr -il Jn S n‘. oto !» 
Industrial Canteens, nine conciliation officers and uO Labom L ; )r \ 
Goal Mines Welfare Comnlm ioner to look after weliar^ vork ,{ 

ln?n es, a Controller of F migrant Labour to lock alter the intei,: * >r 
THantatiotl labour. 

. Po War Condition—Wit* tne. end of the war there v«as an enormous 
increase in the number oi disputes. Inflation and scarcity of foodstuff; 
c,r,rl i and other consumer goods, the bleak prospect of unemp*,. ymeut owing 
demobilisation and retrenchment helped to strain the feelings between 
C n Ployei s and the niplo; ed. Added to • thes< the new-born political 
Consciousness amen ■ the workers. 

, . With a view *o preventing the unrest ii an tak-ng serious turn, -| u 
pisputes Act. 1947 was passed by the 'ftdian T.egisAture. [, 
a.itherises the setting uj of a machinery for two-told pm pose o', proven-. 

(,r, U ami .r.t d r rlisnntec ,‘he Imitations i ror. f 4-:. 


?nd settlement ;>f ‘labour disputes. The ; Captations in recent times 
j .bipartite consultations and negotiations of tL model oi Interna*iou?l 
, ( :‘0';ur Organisation has helped to prevent md settle disputes. Ui, 0l , 
^nrerence and iv Standing Labour Committee, have furthered trail- V 
v' . sir 'n.-. of labour problems. Scries of hnno.lant i teasures are "-^v 
^ Ihc Indian legislature for the ■ elfare of 'ndiati WovW ^ ^ 
bidia & I.L.O. -India has been a member flie IT...O. f rnm A 
Sf w i on in 1919. Since 1922 India has held a permanent sc.tT °,V 
} nu!g Ijpdy as a stale c* cbjcf inch atrial lmfortanoc^ 
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.«m^he'I:L.O. itself, she has occupied an important position, W 
cTmToT the main representatives of Asia and as a leading Industrial country 

tl Thc°iir!iari delegation to the annual conference of I.L.O. is composed 
of four delegates, two of whom represents Governments and one earn tn 
organised workers and employers: 


organism worKers aim t r rt c:., rP . 

For a Ion- time, Indian States were not represented m lX.u. ^ ^ 
1945 however, a States representative lias been included in tne muni 


fkl India 1 ’ holds the pride of place in Aha in the “ ; , al > t 5 v 0 Ll 1 f , ^fied 
of Cmentions adopted by the IX.O. Sixteen have a.it. .. 

and nioic arc being implemented. t T O in A<?a of which 

The holding^wS 

ill -New L C - fin- c-n • i.-ti 


1 lie 


first was held 


H enable the* IX.O. to give 


heater attention to the special problem- 


the 


01 ,n-^-l.cn:uvv Ait araim ‘ t and 1931. Till, Act has been ante led 

rf »*• «w- r ' J °. 194 >- 

of lire FactSHc. Act iicc-(l) It covers all ntiiiu- 
• cstabli rhments employing 20 or more persons and using mediumca 

' (?> Classification of Factories into seasonal and perennial 

v J ,~ C*) Age and sex groups— -Factory workers divided *nto four 
age* and* sex gr&ips: (a) adult males, (b) adult females, (V/‘children 
of both sexes le., over 12 and under 15 years of age, (</) adolescents 

persons of both sexes over 15 and under 17 years of age. (4) Hours 

of work —J1 hours per day and 60 hours per week for seasonal factories 
and 10 hours per day and 54 hours per week for perennial iuuoiies. 

;5) Spread over- is meant the limitation of the period of consecutive 

hours during which the daily limits of won e f ^.led °r by 

'•Avr.er occupier of a factory (6) Rest intervals cm! IIol days. 
(7) 'Holidays -with pay— pro 'dos for compensatory holidays ami holiday s 
with pay (8) Welfare —pi vision is made for the maintenance of a 
able and sufficient supply ox water, adequate shelter for. rest in factonc- 
asu atii •’ of suitable rooms for use of chi'dten and women, maintenance 
of adequr.li.- First Aid appliances. ( ( >) Overtime. (10; Security oj 
Fait ry structures. 

Sine Factories Apt of 1948—A new Factories Act has been passed 
■ ic Constituent Awanfely of India in l‘d48 to revise-the Factories Aci^’ 
FJ.TI. The principle underlyin'■. this Act is tb r »t no one shall emp^ 
any woiker on any manufacturing process without ensuring his safety > 
b< ; !i r hd welfare. I he scope of the Act has been widened considerabi) 
4k 'hat i: will nov eppiy to all work pla .es where 10 or innve person- 
, -l and power is used. For the first time, the provisions haV' 
been t-xLcnriwi farMri, .: vvherc even though no power is used, 20 °\ 


arc' .m* ’ . j and power js used. For the first time, the provisions hav 

cltaufcd to factorit. _ J 

more persons are emplo rd. The Act provides for plans of all IlcV> 
iactory buildings to be 
ensure that 


>ubmittcd for prior 
worker gels holidays with pay. 


jVlUCi [ -t\! *«5 

approval. The Act .vill &l s ° 
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allied Acts arc as follows:— (1) Industrial Employment 
(Stavdiny orders' Act XX of 1946 which require employers of industrial 
establishments of one hundred or more workers .to frame draft “Standing 
orders” relating to the terms of service governing the employment of the 
workers and submit them to the Certifying Officer for * certificatin' 
(2) Industrial Statistics Act (XIX of 1942) is designed to cnabi Pro¬ 
vincial Governments to collect information and statistics relatin j l0 
factories and relating to conditions of life and work of the workers, com¬ 
modity prices, attendance living conditions indebtedness, refits of t|, t 
dwelling houses and wages and other earnings. (3) II cekly Holidays 
(XVIII of 1942) gives option for the application of this \ct in any pro¬ 
vince which has no shop legislation. This Act provides one paid weekly 
holiday. ' 

The Legislations concerning shops and commercial establishments pro¬ 
viding holidays with pay were passed in Bombay in 1939, in Bengal, Punjab 
and Sind in 1940, in C.P. and Madras in 1947. 

Plantation Legislation—The main legislation regarding planted jn labour 
Tea Districts Eptigrant labour Act XXII of 1932 which seeks 'to 
regularise the condition of recruitment of plantation labour ir. ’he ten 
dardens of Assam. It provides fo- the appointment o: a Controller n. 

1-migrant Labour to safeguard the rights and interest o* emigrant labour, 
as repatriation alter three years of service, rights of repa:nation 01 
family. 

Mining Legislation—The main legislation to regulate the condition 
employment in mines was made bv the Indian Mines Act (IV of 1923^ 
amended by Acts of 1928, 1931, 1935, 1936, 1940, 1945 and 1946 

fhe term ‘Mine* included an excavation irrespective ..t depth* for obtain* 
mjffi minnralc Thr* nmin i^rnv'tcirms arc-— (cl) prohibition of thr* 




1 0 The allied acts arc (1 
n ■ .to make provision h 1 


/n Coal Min's Safety Slw'.tt . lei (XIX of 

v . ... :.i /'n _ 
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, J/v of 1930 ', Indian Factories Act, Tndian Mines Act, etc. 
■VotfTLobcnrers Act (XIX of 1934 was passed m 1934 with the object 
or makin-r provisions for the safety of persons engaged m tne work at tlie 
docks from practically every danger to which they nay be exposed m 
their calling. Another Act known as Dock Workers i.ecgulahoi 
employment) Act (XI of 1948) was passed directing the preparation or 
schemes by Central raid Pro.vincial Gov rnments for registration ol <■ }- ■ 
workers with a view to regulate their recruitment and registration i ‘ 
•securing greater regularity oi employment and to provide for terms ai 
conditions of employment of dock-workers. 

Wnge* Legation-The most important measure in this connection w 
/Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936). This Act regular 
payment of wages to persons employed in .any fa ^ J / n tll e \ct applies 
industrial n '.ablishment. The rr.rn provisions ar O) iod 

to wages less than two hundred rupees a inentn. ( j ..... . , 


' .. tav-iu-strihe. Another •mponain uu »» — . v 

"rv nr hols) which give a great measure of r .ome security to Industrial 
(,l.i or • T |. ac < empowers the Provincial or Central Govcrn- 

mcS ’fix Snimuiu rates of wages in respect of scheduled employments, 

i t'cr due enquiries. 

SoNu»l latorance Legislation —7 he Workmen's Compensation 1C (VIII 
‘ 1923) >- s the most important piece of Social Insurance Legislation m 
It provides that compensation should ordinarily be given to work¬ 
men w :o had sustained injuries by accidents arising out oi or in course 
of employment. Compensation should also be allowed in ic tam cases ot 
d'seases. " Another important legislation in the group i:- the hvi 'loycrs 
Liability Act (XXIV of 1938), which seeks to declare that certain defences 
shall not be raised in suits in respect of injuries sustained oy worknicm 
e uottier important act passed in 1948 is. he ,employee s u • 1 *• > ■ 

i :t of 1948. which ensures the right oi labour to social secu ty. 
benefits to the worker will comprise medical care and t.catment. a• «» 
sidenta- benefit at over half his average daily wage lor a maximum 
period of 56 days, a maternty benefit for women at the rate o X 

a day hr a period of 12 weeks and. disablement and dexendams . 1 
ii- the form of pensions for employment injury or death, -ao ? ^ 

F'oildc ; Fund and Bonus Schemes Act u*as pa-cd in ten 

unpusorv provident fluid and Ikdhus .scheme for the benefit ot coa n n x 

cd in iNe’.v Delln on 
first instance to all 
vis., sickness benefit, 
benefit and medical 
not more than 56 days in any 


The 

State In 

surance C'or boro ■ ion 

r. tober 

C t 1948. 

The 

present . d emc 

rvnnial 

fac f **ries. 

, It 

provides five t;*] 

•i*ernit> 

benefit, 

Ahz 

ibienent benefit 

■unfit. 

S’ckness 

bend 

lit is payable fi 

'inuoi 

- period 

of it 

>5 days at the r 


iCS 


of benefit 


-d -.Liy connected with sickness benefit is medical benefit whicn 
ix bo rendc ;<•<•] accord iny to a certain prescribed standard. Maternity 
• it is payable at th: nxed rsle rfi 12 annas a day foi a total period 


misT^ 
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; of which not more than i\- can precede tlie confinement^-' it— 
S^^nt and dependants’ benefits at weekly rates prescribed inH' 
are payable in lieu of compensation or damages und-r the \\r , 
Compensation Ait. This scheme ln> two-fold limitations— S 
not cover all the risk* by which the insured employee is ordinarik U d0cs 
and secondly, it e-ctends to a small fraction of the population exp ? scd 
in organised industries. ’ • workers 


Child Labour Legislation—Following two acts have been passed 
serious abuses in connection with the employment of children in ''' r H> 

shops to which Factories Act diu not applv. The main t is F, 

°f Children Act (XXVI of 1938) which raises the mimmirai'am>'or 
nuldren employed-m the handling- of goods on railways and at ports \\ 
tcen years. No child who has not completed his twelfth year can 
oe employed in any of the scheduled occupations, i.e., Biui making carpet 
ii.iking, cement manufacture, cloth printing, dyeing and weaving,’ maim- 
°‘ lcs ’ cx Pl°sives and .fire-works, mica cutting and splitting 
ne manufacture, soap manufacture, tanning and woo’, cleaning. 

b ccn 1 I 5 fJ J p -f c, “ 1 Provisions reganiing the employment of cliildren have 

«) Paitorfes Ac ]"(XXV 3 WM ).'* ** ° f 19 ° 8) ^ 

of 10-m nCX i t - im P° rtant act is the Children Pledging of Labour Act m 
a rj|i| ! L ' V “ IC “ lays down that any agreement to pledge the labour "of 
bei- r.t -ii l iutccn y cais ! ‘> the parent in return of any payment or 
V11 mill and void and the parent is liable to be C ,1 
lis 50 and the employer upto Rs. 200. 1 Upto 


, \rr £l,: i U '* r ’ a i ®**ptitcs Legi.iation—'Phe first act i - t!tc Trade pi-, !,,., . 

} °t 1929) which authorises the Central and Provincial ( , c ' * 
to pckki:. i. x . • i i y. i ^ . Vl vir. n n ,,y 


Id 

• % »nmeins 
the Court f 


j? es .tablish two tribunals i.c., Board of Conciliation or 
-nquiry to investigate and setth a dispute when it arises or 
landed. The act renders punishable by fine y or imprisonment. 

*l r ikes or lockouts without fourteen day* notice in Public Utility 
01 any system of conservancy or .sanitation. 

r , fbe most epnehmaking act, regarding the industrial dispute is 

h-ial Disput ct (Xl ; Of 1947). The main provisions are (f) t h“ 
'■jployer ot mdu' na’ establishment employing hundred or more work* 
‘ u 10 constitute a Works Committee, to remove the cause of friction 
,'i wee n th( - employer and the employed.' (2) Refer nee to Industrial 
. ;' K;I to an n In-dnal dispute " here appropriate pyv< imncnt consider 

Tl , so. The award of the Tribunal will remain a force ;or •• ,• - ... 

- deeding one year. (3) Appointment of Conciliation office’--; r,,., U 
; u iun in nil disputes in public utility service is compulsory and o .Uovli 
p ' a ; of other industrial f -mblishmen;-. (4) Rsuhlishmenl of r : 

Soi V |' : , l " r y- (5) Prohibition of strikes and lockouts in Public u,':;; 11 
ce -mess notice has been given within six weeks of the ctri... ' 



minis 
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>Jovcc’s State Insurance Corporation was inaugurated 
' - u . * Trt^'io in Ornber 1948 It is a compulsory insurance 

ffte-fjovenunent Oi Inula in UCi.jei, ly 1°- present, the 

for health and accident benefits on a na tonal f^W Ior ^ ^’Thn 
State Insurance as ill benefit only to workers of organised industries, 
In.-urancc Corporation would in the first instance app y provided 

factories covering some 20 . lakhs of uKlustr.al ^aggnent 

for five types of benefits—sickness benefit, maternity , ^ be 

benefit, dependant’s benefit and medical benefit. Sickness • $ da ys 

payable for not more than SC days in any 

ol tin* rate of about half the average daily v ^es, mca. « . .. benefit 

be renS according to certain prescribed standards Matermg 
would be payable at the faxed /ate of 12 annas ^day P 

of 12 weeks of which not more than six couMprec^^ ^ ^ fa , ieu of 
ablement and dependant benefit at t Y ^ Compensation Act 
compensation or damage under the Workmen s J ^ ^ ^ 

Trad*- Union Leziilation— /»dio» J ' rode L “"^ e JJ; 0Ils and provides for 
passed which defined the !e ; al posrUon conditions governing t! 

their registration It makes pro...mn ^ tion to , vl , ich a Trade Utiaon 
registration of 1 rude Unions. Ri, bis and priviW.cs accorded to 

Is subject atter and c ? imiu al liability to the 

registered tm.ons. tA) y jk (5) Registration of Trade 

.**«**? SiSlS aSunfS 3L funds is compulsory. 

Unions is op tonal Dtt « * arc tw0 acls . under this category. 

Cotton Induitrie* «2 Ginninq and Pressing Factories Act (Xfl 
3 “« 3 ® which provides for.the. better 

'iToFttmT, 

2X/.9 u -*-rf -* co, r,r: pun ,: a t;, 

l.Jntri.1 R«leli»n>— The Trade Act generally 

to legitimate trade union negotiations with trade unions of the 

somewhat reluctant to ema into A ' ct 1547 provided recog- 

riploy' the Trade Lf 11 w nr w Couurtittees and Industrial 
nitioii in certain circumstances. .ustrial peace and healthy .if - 

Tribunals have been set up to promote met . * 1 reoresentatives 

unionism Besides Indian Labour Cotrfereurce consist Covm Atcc, 

<>f government, employers and workc.s < ■ various industries. 

Tripartite Industrial Committees have been set up in various ^ 

An important landmark in the history of in.lustna relations^ cs 
couutrv :as 1 Industrial Truce Resohmm adopted by t - ,, our 

Conic, cnee, in DecemKr 1947 and accepted by all Parties fl t the 
Conference in April 1918, by which employers andjorkei? ag e 
• r • * i. nnom v^r tp ncrinH of three years with a viev rr . 


'.mv.. 1U1 IMS. ' 

nanner. 

Central AJ isory Council— Governmwt of India on September „ 

lave set up a Tripartite Central Advisory Council with a view cn 
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\%.Qre-TO^l co-operation between labour and management and the imintwu 
stable and friendly relations between them. 

The main functions of this council will be to advise the governments of 
the measures to be taken to achieve their objectives as set up ^ 
resolution on industrial policy dated April 6, 194$. in particular the 
council will advise the government in the determination of fair wages to 
labour, fair return on capital employed, reasonable reserves and labour s 
share of the surplus profits, on the methods by which labour could 
co-operate with employers in securing an increase of production; and for 
Hie regulation of relation between employers and labour. 

Philadelphia Charter —The General Conference of I.L.O. in Philadelphia 
adopted the declaration known as Philadelphia charter which is regarded 
a s the Charter of Freedom for the Labour throughout the world. The 
charter declares, (1) Labour is not a commodity. (2) Freedom of 
expression and of association are essential to sustain progress. (3) Poverty 
airy where constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere. (4) The War 
again c >c want requires to be carried on with unrelenting vigour within 
eac h nation and by continuous and concerted international effort in which 
representatives of workers, and employers, enjoying equal status with those 
gov a nment:, join with them in free discussion and democratic decision 
•nth a view to the promotion of common welfare. 

Bereau of Mines-Governme nt of India have decided t< sat up a Bureau 
Mines to co-ordinate the mineral production and to introduce and enforce 
compliance with the law or regulation , under which mining operations are 
undertaken or carried. 

Lady Welfare Workers —Government of India has organised a Pre- 
hminaiy Training Course for Coal Mines' Welfare Worket ( Kami n 
Calyon Scvikas) and it was inaugurated on . e 2Stli May, 1947 / 
sc henie provider for the establishment of ;0 d' :ii.»nstration centres 

suitably over the coal fields of West Bengal and Bihar tor spreading 
knowledge of rpccial craft and also arrange recreational and educational 
facilities to women miners. ' 

industrial Committee on Coal Mining —The Government of India have s t 
VP an Industrial Committee on coal mining for joint consultation r . nc j 
discussion for improvement of the social and working condition in coal 
111 thing industry. 

Five Yt-ur Pb.n —Indies Five Year Plan launched in 1946 by the TL n 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Alinister of Labour, Central Government, aims at a 
uniform co-ordinated labour policy for the entire country to promote 
^ ’. : 'T 1 security and industrial peace, ensure fair wages, satisf ;torv cov 
u’tiono 0 f wor k and a higher standard of living and prow L for ednea- 
| lon ; and training and full employment. The plan embraces not only 
;or>: ers j n organ ; . C( i industries but also others such as agriculture, com- 
*‘ e,r »a 1 undertakings and organised industries. 

Will Acco ^ng to the plan ( 1 ) the proposed Health Insurance Scheme 
nitv V rov5 & aiedical treatment and monetary relief ch: *ing sickness, mate**-. 
aeFi a JCncr hs on an extended scale and adequate compensation in ca St 

Wents. ( 2 ) Government’s policy in regard to wages has been 

:ifcti°n Of fair wage agreements. The Five Year Pl aiv t 

> rau t,Sv °c c upational terms and 'wages in all the major industries 4 
ratl ** a, *e rates of clearness allowances, (3) measures to 
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inspection services in tlie administration ana enio - possible, to 

( 7 ) plan proposes to eliminate contract abour as ' a { ’ ' (8) with 

e t nd ’Employment Exchange Services to all classes of ' 'legislation 

a ' vkw to p|moting industrial, peace, the ?»«« ]J Tmcilia- 

, enable the healthy grov th of trade umom>m, to Comm juee 

tion and adjudication at disputes ana to appoi mt• J ( 9 ) in labour 

to smother day to day difficulties m every {or Education and. 

welfare provision of canteens ^phasis.vL 

rt creation and opening of health camps 

TRADt UNIONS IN INDIA 

1A .. ljot-jr with the formation of 

ihe 'rade union movement m -lnma ^ ^ when there was an 

,jri! e coinn ittecs after the ei attempt at trade union organisa- 

outburst of industrial n 'V voters in an industrial centre, was 

wail wr b ?"°" ? 1 ? 18 ',.m 

when Mr- P - , refjressing the grievances of workers, but m 19-1 
did excellent work ij re . » . by employers who obtameu an- order 
the law was f the Union !■- dors. This event fochssul 

f‘ 0 .’ r '-£nli?n S of C the public on the need for frade union legislation which. 

vr f SaJ^Tn'IsS)! nSmcdabad, an association of workers was 
- „ has become a model union, ft was unique m its com 

loured, w * Jearlcrsbip- Under the guidance of Mahatma Gandm 
stuntjon anJ i ‘ ' , > Association iias been able io built 

the nnedapad fext.Ie Latomrs ^ Union is> one of the strongest 

op a solidarity wit have achieved substantial benefits for worker.' 

in the country. It cla, !“* schemes. The chief importance of 

and has developed extensive vyelf.. ^ ised an ^borate system «* 

to'; hrAon ,e f. n Jf. Arbitration with the Ahincdabad Millovm^ 

ai'Kwhkh this'textile centre has been 

Tl- year 1920 .also sav .the ^sta-dtshment of the All • ^ ltu ,v 


Th^riaiS^fte Indian Trade Unions. Act of_1926 

1 , .1... r . r ' ... trx trrn’d muons. I lien UXCLU 


recoil? mbut aiso k'pmi 'status; to trade unions. ( Their executive^ ^ 
n. m h. rs were, granted immunity from civil anc. crinuna . 


n. mVrs were, granted immunity Iron civn anu vw.imm. 

I' -Hiei r.f irilws.Thc act also allowed the t.fflds of the registuc l 0 , 
to ... fur the conduct-of trade disputes and ior the proviso 

beiiehu its members. . . . rtlS h 0 

V/ith the a-v.ikcning o r political consol. usness and the oi 
sociali-tic doctrines in the country, there as a split betweui 1 w 


letat 


Ml HtSTfiy. 
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.eir-wing elements amongst trade unionists. The moderate element 
uhetefthe leadership of Mr. N. M. Joshi seceded Torn the Trade Union 
Congress and formed the National Federation of Trade-Unions. 'Hus 
followed the Nagpur Session of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
held under the presidency of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, when -csohitioas 
were adopted favouring the affiliation of* the All-India Trade Union 
Congress to International Communist Organisations and tor the boycott 
of the Royal Commission on Labour, the International Labon Organisa¬ 
tion and tlie Round Table Conferences. A further split occurred at the 
next session of the All-India Trade Union Congress held in 1931. 

After six years of disunity, differences were composed and the parent 
body was recognised as the central organisation for all working classes. 
However, it was not until 1938 that the two bodies combined into one 
central organisation. The Trade Union Congress abandoned the hammer 
and sickle on the red flag and coalesced with the National Federation. 

Attitude to the Second World War was responsible for another split 
Jn labour ranks in 1940. While the Trade Union Congress adhered to 
die principle of neutrality, the Seamen’s .Union at Calcutta and a section 
je.l by Mr. M. N. Roy wished to support war efforts. The new Indian 
federation of 1 abour was started with Mr. Jamnitftas Mehta as President 
an< l Mr. M. N. Roy as Secretary. 

Some of the strongest unions in India are those of railwaymen, Post 
and Telegraph workers and printers. The All-India Rail way men’s 
federation has 15 affiliated unions with a tolal membership of 129,074. 

. The strike wave which Parted after the end of th„ Second World 
War inclined the leaders of the Indian National Congress to form now 
organisation for workers. The Congn s President Achy. y a , J p, 

'Tripalani, launched in May i. ; 46. the new Indian f rat f c \j K i on 

Congress. The policy of this Union is to use the weapon of strike 
as th very hist . ;ort. The I.N.T.U.C has row gained strength so ur, \ 
so that it is now vgarded as the most representative body of rj, r thn" 
Trade Unions in India. The credentials committee of I.L.O. aceerv(A 
j948 the credentials of I. N. T. U. C. 

rh- Socialist Party of India fas recently started a Sccialist l".<Uan 
Labour Congress. So we have at present tots trade unions: AJ. i .UC 
controlled by the Communist, Congress ontrolh * T N.T.U.C., iLwist 
controlled Federation of Labour and Socialist Indian Labour Congress/" 

; ’ A sound and healthy growth of trade unions has bet; ccogntsvd hv 
l - Government to be necessary for the development of harmonious n-i. 
between employers and workers. With a view to giving try e 
*Js u new status in collective bargaining, a Bill has been recently iniri- 
| Ucr -d in the Legislature and is under consideration. Wlien .this hill 
J^vancs law, employers would he compelled to bargain with the. rebre- 
‘ ‘Natives of a ree mtsed union. If unfair practices are resorted to i .. 
u \ l f ? n > it will lose its recognition. 
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TRADE UNIONS IN INDIA 


Member- 
No. ship 


1933- 34 

1934- 33 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 
2937-38 
1938-39 


191 

213 

241 

262 

420 

562 


237,369 

208,071 

284,918 

208,326 

257,306 

390,112 


Total 

income 

XRS 0 
11,19,936 
10,34,119 
10,90,046 
12,44,927 
10,60,105 
13,13,977 


1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 


No. 

667 

727 

747 

693 

818 

865 


Factories in India 


1942 

1943 

1944 


1935 

193') 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 


No. of 
Factories 
12,527 
13.209 
14.071 


No. of 

Notified Factories 
2,505 
2,680 


Accidents 

54,174 

59,176 

67,322 


<SL 


Toted 

income 

13,82,1/0 

71,38,100 

15,96,984 

23,18,780 

10-4 

(lakhs) 


Average daily 
No. of 'women, 
adolescents, children 
2,99,838 
2,99,838 


Member¬ 

ship 

399,119 

513,832 

573,520 

085.299 

780^967 

889,388 


Industrial Disputes 

No. of Workers I-oss of 
Disputes involved man-days 
145 114,000 073,000 

169,000 2,358,000 
" 379 64S.000 8,982,000 

401,076 9,198,703 
. 406 409,189 4,992,795 

.. 322 452,539 7,577,281 


1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 
1947* 


Workers 

involved 

291,054 

777,650 

525,088 

550,015 

747,531) 

1,961,948 

1,840,781 


Total 

Workmen’s Compensation in 

Total compensa - 

No. of cases 
.. 14,559 

tion paid (Rs.) 
8,13,949 

1939 .. 

.. 16,890 

8,68,847 

1940 .. 

.. 22,999 

11.61,465 

1941 .. 

.. 28,510 

14,64,180 

1942 .. 

.. 29,645 

12,88,764 

1943* .. 

.. 35,965 

14,32,723 

1944* .. 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 
1938* 


•Excludes fibres of Sind. 


Indie 

No. of 
Disputes 
. 569 
. 694 
. 716 
. 659 
. 820 
. 1,629 
1,811 

♦Excluding Pakistan 
India 
Total 

No. of cases 
38,681 
41,015 
39,045 
44,443 
44,826 
31,581 


Loss of 
man-days 
3,330,503 
5,779,964 
2,342,287 
3,447,306 
4,054,499 
12,317,762 
16,562,666 


1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 


Factory Employees 

Average daily No. 

’of persons employed 

1,740,331 1943 

1,751.137 1944 

1,844,428 1945 

2.156.377 1946 

2.482,237 


♦Excludes figrrea 
Madras. 

in India 


Total compensa¬ 
tion paid (Rs.) 
15,09,327 
19,38,476 
15,34,293 
18,69,359 
22.83,991 
16,96 494 
of Bombay, 
of Bombay ana 


Average daily N 
of persons employad 
2,436,312 
2,520,251 
. 2,642,977 

. 2,642,977 





CINEMA IN INDIA 


Cinema industry is undoubtedly, one of the leading industries of India. 

It occupies eighth place among the industries of Tndia. 

There arc at prcscn\ about 60 studios in operation throughout India, 
with more than doO films producing companies participating. Nc less 
than 10 crores of rupees have been invested in this industry employing 
about 19,000 persons apart from stray employments.. The products of this 
industry support 2,013 cinema houses with a sitting capacity of about 
14 1 / 2 lacs. An average of 4,000 artists and technical personnel arc employed 
on sales, distribution and incidental ac:ivities. And the industry is a very 
good customer. There arc nearly ISO distributors all over India of whom 
nine are distributors of foreign films. 

The two greatest defects to the growth of Ii dian films are: 
10 lack of co-ordination among producers, ( 2 ) language difficulty; for 
language in India change every four hundred miles except perhaps in the 
oase of Hindustlxani. It is estimated that' cost of product’ of an iverage 
film was Rs. 80,000. Filin industry in India now occupies eighth place 
among industries of India. There are four films censorship Boards in India 
at Bombay, Calcutta, i. Iras and the Punjab. 

Among the provinces, Bombay leads in film, production. Two-thirds 
of the annual Indian film production conics from Bombay Studios, with 
Bengal and Madras coming next. 

Taxation —The industry is now under the following taxation- -- 

(1) Import duty of raw films and production and projection madvncrv' 

( 2 ) Terminal or Octroi tax by most district municipalities, ( 3 ) Gc /.Vuncni 
Electricity duty. (4) Entertainment tax, (5) Income Tax, super tax 
and excess profits tax, ( 6 ) Advertisement tax on Cinema publicity or 
scr. :n levied by many municipalities. 


Gross Receipts of Indian Cinema Industry 


1042-43 

1943-44 


Lakhs 

352 1944-45 
596 1945-46 


Lakhs 


692 

780 


Films 



83,000.000 31,00,600 

70.000,000 


Raw Films 

Footage Value (Rs.) 



.... 

78,758,000 29.79,999 

87,213,284 20.59,497 

80.893,563 29.14,396 


93,000,000 

86,553,000 


1622,682 


45.45,814 
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Countries of Origin Fentur- Films 
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The following, table gives the country of origin, of feature films 
.'hihited in India for the year 1937 to 1946:— 


Year 

F 

oreign 

Indian 

Year 

T 937 . 

. , 

395 

180 

1942 .. 

1938 .. 

. , 

277 

163 

1943 .. 

1939 .. 

. , 

244 

146 

1944 .. 

1940 .. 

. . 

201 

162 

1945 .. 

1941 .. 

• . 

169 

137 

1946 .. 



Films in Different l anguages 


1943 

1944 1945 1946 


Hindi 

98 

8S 

67 151 

Maywari ., 

Bengali .. 

20 

12 

9 14 

Guzrati 

Tamil 

11 

13 

11 13 

Arabic 

IVlcm 

-4 

tr 

4 10 

Kanaresc . 

Marathi .. 

7 

5 

— — 

Mabtyalam 

Karn.ataki 

4 

*T 

. . 

1 — 

Urdu 

Punjabi .. 

3 

i 

— .— 



Foreign 
. 197 

. 212 
. 298 
. 332 

. 364 


Indian 

163 

183 

142 

98 

200 


1943 

1 

1 

4 

20 


1944 1945 


1 

9 

6 


1946 

2 

1 


M 

9 


1943 
Bombay 100 
Bengal 27 


Production 

1944 1945 1946 1947 1943 1944 1945 1916 

85 60 150 195 Madias 17 16 17 22 

18 18 22 — Punjab 5 5 4 4 


Total sitting 
14,50,000. 

Apro.dmatc workers 
Trade—70,000. 


19 


Miscellaneous Statistics 

accommodation— Travelling’ Cinemas- 


1947 

37- 


300. 

Capital invested—Rs. 25,00,00,000. 
in Cinema .No. of Studio —68. 

Approximate No. of Halls—1,713. 

Landmarks of Cinema in India 

First cinei house for showing foreign picture was opened in Calculht 
bv late J. F. Madan. 

1913 Lb Phalkc >f Bombay is the first Indian to lay foundation m * : ‘‘ l 
industr- by producin ', mythological play Harisclnmdra measuring 
vOd it. which was released at Coronation Cinema, Bombay 
April, 1913. 

1917 FT st Indian film produced in Be. al is Nala Danwyanti by Madan 
Theatres started by late J. F. Mad n. 

|931 Alau: ( ra is :he first tiau talkL produced . , Imperial Studio. 
Bombay. It vas relcas d on 14th March, 1931 The second tall.A* 
was Sliirin Farhad produced by Madan Tlu . e, Ltd., CamidM. 

19.31 Prahlint Studio's Sairrndhri is the first Indian colour ilm tl .ugh it 
.vas coloured in Germany. First cine-colour picture lone in India 
was fnipciial’s I'iJun fcanyr. 

Knnr.a is the first Indian English film ( talkie) by the late IlimarsU 
Kai tic- founder of Bombay Talkies but produced mainly m 
England under Thro yean supervision. 

9 Sii\er ‘-ib! 'c c r Tc Flm Industry in India cel*. i-raBd bv i uldhig a 
Congress ; nd Exhibition in Bombay. 
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1 Court Dancer is the fir A full length sound Inch :n English him m 'e 
in this country under purely Indian supervision. 


LEADING INDIAN COMPANIES 


Bombay — 

Rajkamal K-alamandir 
Bombay Talkies. 
Minerva Movietone. 
Central Studios. 

Ran jit Movietone. 
Filniistan. 

Bombay Cinetonc. 
Fatuous Pictures. 
Prakash Pictures. 


Calcutta — 

Iiulra Movietone. 

New Theatres. 

East India Films. 

Kali Films. 

Bharat^Luxmi Pictures. 
Radha Films. 
Bengal.National Studios 


Poona — 

Prahhat Film Co. 

S:» ra.sw.it i Cinet one. 
Ran jit Movietone C< . 
Atrc Pictures. 

Madras — 
Bharat Movietone. 
Jaya Films. 

Gamini Studios. 


LEADING FOREIGN PRODUCERS 

Universal (US A.) Warner Bros. (J.S.A.) 20 th Century Fox 
Mctrn-Goldwyn-Meyer British Lion Film Cor- (1 kS.A.) 

(U.S,A.) poratioa (English). Columbia (U.S A.) 

R.IC.O. Radio PL lures Gain>Loruugh Pictures United,'ArtLts( 1 P S.A.) 
(U.S.A.) t English), 


MOTION PICTURE AWARDS 

The Academy of Motion Picture 
confer awards of merit annually U 
in Mon 'mi Picture*. 


.1928—\\ ing.- (Paramount) 

1929—Broadway Melody (U.GUU.) 
19.1(1—All Quiet On the Western 
Front ( Universal) 

1931— Cimarron {RJC.O.) 

1932— Grand Hotel 

1933— Cavalcade (Far) 

193*1—It Happened One Night 

( Columbia) 

1935—Mutiny On the Bounty 

(A f.G.&Q 

1936^-Tho Great Zicgfeld (X.S.M.) 

1937— Life of Emile Lola 

(JVmur Ht os.) 

1938— You Can’t Take H With Y;»u 

(Columbia) 


Arts and Sciences (America) 
recognise outstanding achievements 

1939— Gone With The Wind 

Sdnnick In* , ttoih !) 

1940— Rebecca (' do 

1941— How Green Was My Wllev 

(*oth Cen. pox) 

1942— Mrs. Miniver (Af.G*A*.) 

1043 —Casablanca (TVanier Bros A 

1944— •Going My Way (Paramount) 

1945— The Lost Weekend 

(.Paramount) 

1940—Pest Years Oi Our Lives 

<* (K.K.O.) 

1947* Gcntletn.oW Agr n m v • 

Century Bo.y) 


BEST BRITISH PICTURES 

1945-46— Piccadilly Incident 1946-47 — P- Unirtnays Of 

(-h.jOciatcJ British ' roduc< "s) Curzon Si. {V/ilr .) 
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INDIAN CRICKET 

Vernon’s Team- First English team visited India in the year 1888-8° 

It wa* captained by famous Middlesex cricketer, C. F. Vernon, twelve 
ma* aes were played, of which they won ten, lost one and drew one. ^ 

Lord Hawke's Team — Lord Hawke, the famous English cricketer 
brought out another English team in the year 1893. The team played 23* 
matches in India, of which they won 15, lost two and drew six. 

Oxford University Authentics — This English team visited India m tho 
year 1902-3. They played 19 matches, of which they won 1 -, lost two anc 

Ur ' Indian Team’ Visit -Parsi team visited England in 1836 and 1888 and in 
’Ml; H. H. The Maharaji of Patiala took al-irst Indian Team to England 
which gained much experience in Enfihsli _ Cricket. - .ogether 23 games 
v.-re plavcd, of widen they won six. lo,t fifteen and drew two. 

'ither visits -The first .\f. C. C. team to tour India under the leadership 
of Aithitr Giiligan in 1926-27 viuyed 34 matches, of which J] were \von r 
none lost and 23 drawn. 

D. R. J. dine ; 'earn in 1033-34, played 34, won 17, drew 16 and k-t one. 

The unofficial Australian side in i93o-36, skippered by j. S. Ryder, 
W on 11 out of 2o gam - ..>, lost three, .nd sliaicd honours in nine games 

In 1937-38 Lord Tennyson’s team played 24, won eight, lost five and' 

drew 1 1 . 

First Indian vs. England T*am, 1932 — l he first official Indian team 
\ isi i. England in 1932 under the captaincy of C IC. Naldu. Out of 26* 
First C lass engagements Indian team won nih lost eight and drew nine. 
FJayed in England. 

Second India vs. England Team, 1934-Phyed in India under the cap¬ 
taincy of C. K. Nayadu (India) and D. R. Jardine (England). 

Third India vs. England Team, 1936—Played in England and was cay- 
mi •.:<<’ by Maharajkumar of Vizianagram. Playing 28 First Class matches, 
1 : lia won only four matches, 12 lost and 12 drawn. 

fourth Indio vs. England Team 1946 —This All India team was captained 
.V Nawab or Pataudi. Of 29 First Class matches played, li were won 
! lost and 14 drawn Played in England. 

Australian Services XI in India 1915-46 —Played 9, wort 1, los* 2. 
drawn 6 , including three Tests won 1, lost 0, drawn 2. 

Fir t Indo-Au'halian Tests, 017-48—Played in Australia: nvc Tests 
. layed, of which India lost 4, drew one. Altogether 20 matches played; 
won 5, lost 7, drawn 8 . 

Irditi vs. Weft indies, 1948-49 -hive test nritche .verc ycd: j won 
by Wid Indies and 4 drawn. 


( 1932 ) 
1934 


India-EnjJimd 

Won Dr aim Winner 
. 1 0 England 
. 2 1 England 


Teat Matches 1 


(1936) 

(1946) 


Won Dr aim Winner 


2 

1 


England 

England 


PL- 1936 and ]>4C male her p‘ yed in England and 11-34 pFyed ii* 
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By England 


Highest Totals for an Innings 


571 

(8 wkts.) 

Manchester 

1936 

390 

471 

(S wkts.) 

Oval 

1936 

331 

45S 

Bombay .. 

1936 

312 

428 


at Lords .. 

1946 

403 


Calcutta 

1933-34 



By India 

) Manchester 
Oval 
Oval 


1<>36 

191c. 

1936 


By England 


Lowest Totals for an Innirns 


By India 


134 Lords 


Played 

Won 


1936 93 Lords 

Indo-Australian Test Matches (1947-48) 

By India i n di a 

5 Drawn, ( 2 nd Test) 

• • • • nil Lost 
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CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP OF INDIA 
Winners of Ranji Trophy 

vicJJrv*n J /r 0 }‘ nY ~ A . 90 ld cup Presented by 'the Maharaja of Patiala / . 
L p f a J nous Msman, Prince Ranjitsmji.} ‘ 

Hv<lcr>'nd S . ‘’J 935 ’* 6 Bo,nba yi 1936-37 Nawanagar State; 1937-38 
i -41 p p’ ^ 38 ‘39 Bengal; 1939-40 Maharashtra; 1940-41 Mahanshtra- 
B nV ' B 1 ‘™ ba >:; 1943-43 Baroda; 1943-14 Western fndia ? 9 U 
Bombay: 1945-40 Hplkar; 1946-47 Baroda; 1947-48 Holkar. ' L ' 4 " 4 ‘ 


Ranji Trophy RtcortU 

v'icke^'a^) 7 ' - Mysorc for 8 <>•* runs--Bombay 

826 runs—Maharn- l rrri 


Ionia States (1948)* *’ ^ cstcni 

** iESr™ * 

784 runs—Banida t/. Ilolkar r 19 j 6 n 

764 runs—Bombay : . Holkar, 1044 

735 runs—Bombay v. MaharaciurJ 
(1943). 

675 runs—Maharashtra r. Bombay 
(1940). 

65l runs lor 8 wickets— S. Punjab 
v. N. India (1943). 

650 runs for 9 wickets—Maharash¬ 
tra r. Baroda (1939). 

650 runs—Bombay v. Maliaraslilra 
„ (1940). 

<>45 runs—Bombay v. Bar«xla, 1945. 

638 runs for 3 wickets—Bombay v. 
. Sind (1947). 

‘ • runs for 7 wickets—Bomb'.;. i\ 
Maharashira (tf'47). 


U9 , 9) - »«* m 

0 I 8 runs -4Tolkar v Be. ?al (1 ( )42) 

613 inns-—N. India (7 wicket*) 
N.-W.F.P. 0941). 

W » d record r . any tn'r/.v: - i; v 
Gui Mahomed and I :::ue ( 4 ^ 
wicket partnership)—.-'/; runs 
Ilolkar (1941 ),{highest sco<\ 

for cny wicket). 

Highest ind' IdunJ centuries :» 
innings —Six centuries by Ilolkar 
v. Mysore (1945-46)—(a zuorld 
record) 


Highest aggregate in :e in r wV- 
1,3_’5 tuns by M havasl i , a ‘ vs 
Bombay at Toona (1941-423 
west Vic'ory—Uy 0 ; 


Bengal vs. Bihar (l;) 4 i_m 
Smallest Totals—22 runs S p... 
v. N. India (1934). ' 


run.. 
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*413—B. B. Nirabalkar (Maha¬ 
rashtra) against Western 
India States (1948-49). 

*359—V. M. Merchant (Bombay) 
against Maharashtra ( 1943 - 
id 44). 

319—Gul Mahomed (Baroda) 

against Holkar (1946-47). 

316—\ . S. Hazare (Maharashtra) 
against Baroda (1939-40). 

288--1. czare (Baroda) against 
Holkar (1946-47). 

278—V. M. Merchant (Bombay) 
against Holkar (1944-45). 

2^,-~D. B. DcodharvMaharashtra) 
agaiu'.t Bombay (1940-41). 

M. Merchant (Bombay) 
against W. India (1944). 

217 _IJ. M. Merchant (Bombay) 

against Hyderabad (1947). 


Highest Individual Scores in Rauji Trophy 

245—R. S. Modi (Bom.) 

Baroda (1944-45). 

R. S. Modi (Bom.) against 


against 


■243 


Ali (Holkar) 


233—S. Mustaq 
against U.P. 

*234—V. "M. Merchant (Bombay) 
against Sind (1945*46). 

*230—K. C. Ibrahim ( Bom.) against 
N W. India (1941-42). 

*9?2 —Cii-t- Wa.-ir Ali (S. Punjab) 
against Bengal (' 938-39) . 
*218—S. '.V. Sohnni (Maharashtra) 

against \V. I. States (1<)40-41 
-'209—Karo Prakasl, (N Tndi?) 

against Maharashtra (1940-41) 
?03—.1. Naomal (Sind) against 
Nawanagar 0958-39). 

_c.. On^nekar (Bombay) against 
Maharashtra (1940-41). 

- Cl " L - . Naidu (Holkar) 
'-gainst Baroda 


(1945-46). 

Rohintun Baria In'cr-University Cricket 


[Cold cup presented ’ey Mr. A. D Barb of Bombay io perpetuate the 
j; fiirtorv of nis son, Kohmton Bana who died ef- rnr f v nn 1 

O-i-K tt..: . ,n ? - p unjaJ) 


1935-36 Punjab University; 19Cv%37 t'unjab University; 1937-38 
Punjab University (walk-over); 1938-f B« ,ibay University; 1939-40 



sitv 


1947-48 Bombay University; 1948-49 Bombay University. 

football 

f. F. A. Shield 


1930 Scaforth 'ders; 931 H !-■ I.; 1932 2nd Bn. Ussex Regt.; 

1953 f). C. L. 1.: ;,| 34 Cane abandon* ■; 1955 l£a?t Yorks; 1936 Mahomcdan 
So.; 193’ A«h 1 .Id Brigade; 1938 Past Yorks; 1939 Police A.C.; 1940 
i, • 104J.42 Mahomedait Sp.; 1943 Past Bengal; 1944 B. & A. Uly.: 
1945 ; Bengal; 1946 Tournament abandoned ; 1947 Mohan Ragan ; 1948 

Mohan Sagan. 

Rover; Cup, Bombayj 

197') K. O. S. B.; ]<K :i R^-ai W. Tv.nt?; 1032 Royal Irish Ftisiliers; 
V',. : K'r'i'e Liverpool ^cgt.; 1934 Sh •. 00 d Foresters,; 1935-36 King*? 
Li 1 o»kj 1 Pcgl 1937-38 Bari More • i^>i ; n ; i939 28th rield Brigade; 
ial .niadce Sport in ... Calcutta; 1941 Welch Regiment; 1942 Bata Sp. 
(Taiv_utta): i u 3 K. A. h 1944 British Base Rein lor cement Camp; 
,; »5 Mihtar Poliu : 1946 B. B. R. Camp; 1947 .Vo Play; 1948 Bangalore 


Indit; tes ih.t 


out, 
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national Football Championship 

(San tosh Memorial Trophy} 
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1941 

. . Bengal. 

1945 

1942-43 .. 

.. No Play. 

1946 

1944 

.. Delhi. 

1947 


Inter-University 

Football Championship 

1941 

.. Calcutta. 

1946 

1942 

.. Punjab. 

1947 

1943 

.. Punjab. 

1948 

1944 

.. Punjab 



H 0 

C K E V 


Bengal. 

Mysore. 

Bengal.. 


Madras. 

Madras. 

Madras. 


BcigVon Cup 

, 1930-32 Cal. Customs; 1933 Jhansi Heroes; 1934 Cal. Rangers; 1935 Cal. 
Customs; 1936 Bombay Customs; 1937 B. N. Ry. (Kharagpur) ; 1933 Cal 
Customs. 1939 L. N. Ry.; 1940 Bhopal Wanderers; 1941 lihagwant Clu'>. 
!ncunig.ah and Bhopal Wanderers drew; 1942 Cal. Rangers; 1943 45 
.Bn * T t ■ (‘\narayl'ur) : 1946 p ort Commissioners (Cal.) : 1-47 No game; 
r948 United Provinces & Port Commissioners Clubs. 

Aga Khnn Cup 

1934 Bombay Customs; 1935 Bombay Customs; 1950 Bombay Customs; 



1941- > V. R. Freer (Madura ). 

1942- V. R, Freer (Madura). 

1943- 45— No game. 


National Huckey Champion dtip 

1948—Bhopal. 

BILLIARD CHAMPIONS 

i No—C. Hirajet (Calcutta) 
1 :47__<~. Hirajee (Calcutta). 
1V48—V. R. Freer (Madura). 


100 metres run 
Running High Jump 
Shot put 
U ' scus.i Throw 
Javelin Throw 
^. ; oacl Jump 

the Shot _ 

^ 0 in, res Br : l2 t Stroke D. Nazii 


WOMEN'S RECORDS IN INDIA 

a. Edward (Bengal) 

.. Miss U. Lyons (Punjab) 
M. Yatos (All. 1941) . 


12-8 s. 

4 ft. ll.vj i. ; 
31 ft. 10'6 


Miss Gil! -rt (Bom.. ; 942 ) 92) ft’ 6 if,. 


N Duke (Punjab) 
Miss Gilbert (Bom.) 
Miss Gilbert (Bom.). 


91 ft. 8. j„. 

15 l\. 5U in. 

29 ft. 11 in. 

39-l s. 0947) 


nK ’ tus Fr. Style .. MB > P. F> M ant\ne (Bom.) IS-6 r ’<-^ 

— 1 nutlet Free Style Mi^s T\ Ballantyne (Bom.) * * 

metre; Back Stroke }. March;, vyh (Bom.) . \ m ^ 



miles Run 

Hop-Step and Jump 
Pole Vault 
Hammer Throw 
High Jump 
Discuss Throw 
Javelin Throw 
Shot-put (best hard) 

One mile Run 
3 miles Run 
100 yds. Run 
220 yds. Run 
440 yds. Run 

5 miles Run 

6 miles Run 

1CKJ metres Run 
'iOO ., ,, 

*00 

1 .oOO tj )} 

3,000 

5*000 a tt 

10,000 
15,000 ^ 

2D,U00 metres Run 
25,000 „ 

30,000 „ 

All-India Weight-Lifting 
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SOME ALL-INDIA SPORTS RECORDS 

Raunak Singh (Patiala) 

L. T. Rossey (Mad.) .. 
A. Shaft Khan (Punj.) ’36 
Scin Nath (Patiala) .. 
Gurnam Singh (Pat.) ’44 
R. Armstrong (U.P.j .. 
H. Whiter (Punjab) 
Zaluir Ahmad (Punjab) 

R. Judge (U.P.) 

Raunak Sing (Patiala) 

R. Vernieux (Bengal) .. 

M. Sutton (Bengal) 

G. C. Bhalla (Punj.) 1934 
(hijar Singh (Punjab) 
Raunak Sing (Patiala) 

J. Hart (Punjab) 

R. Thingalaya (Bom.) M9 
Hazoorn Singh (Pat.) 
Chand Singli (Pat.) 

Chand Singh (Pat.) M4* 
Raunak Singli (Patiala) 
Raunak Sinrh (Patiala) 
Swami (Bombay) 

Swami (Bombav) 

Swami (Bombay) 

K- G. Michael (Bom.) .. 


u tampion 
20 yds. Hurdles 
yds. Hurdles 
400 metre Hurdles 
lion-stop Swinging 
Discuss Throw 

Miirallion 
TOO metres walk 
10,t '00 m. walk 
44 10 metres Relay 
1600 metres Relay 


Md. Naqi (Punjab) 

Mr. Sutton (Bengal) '34 
A ; Hajnid (Punjab) 

M. Kaunds (Born.) 1949 
Ah Hussain Shikari 
S. Gregory (T r .S. Army, 
India) 

Chota Singh (Patiala) .. 
A- K. Dutt (Bengal) T 4 2 
G. B. Michael (Born.) .. 
r Dita Sports (Eom.) 1949 
Rangers Sports Cl^ib 1949 


IndiAf SvyjniUiirir Records 


One mile swimming 
100 metres Fice Style .. 
1.50 ) metres Free Style .. 
Non-stop Swimming 
lOOyiL. Free Style 
Swimming with hands and 
iecl tied 

220 yds. Swimming 


A. Das (Bengal) 

u Nag. (Beug.) M4 
'>. Dus < Bengal ) 

R- Chatterjec (All.) . 
R. Carbrielsba 

R* Chatterjee (All.) ' .. 
A. Trounce (R.A.F.) .. 
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31 m. 33*5 s. 

49 ft. 4J4 in. 

12 ft. % in. 

153 ft. 8 in. 

6 ft. 2 % in. 

130 ft. 10J4 in. 

182 ft. 2% in. 

45 ft. 2 in. 

4 in. 31*2 s. 

15 m. 3-7 s. 

9*7 s. 

22-2 s. 

50 s. 

27 m. 10 s. 

31 m. 55 *5 s. 

10’O s. 

49*8 s. 

1 m. 56*8 s. 

4 m. 4-2 s. 

8 in. 49*5 s. 

15 m. 23 s. 

32 m. 2*6 s. 

58 m. 16*4 s. 

1 h. 16 m. 0 s. 

2 hrs. 13 m. 50 s. 

727K> lbs. 

15*2 s. 

58-0 s. 

56 s. 

123 ft. 9 j /2 in. 

2 hrs. 43 mu 43*8 
26 m. 30*6 s. 

58 m. 49*8 s. 

42*2 s. 

26*2 s. 

3 in. 25 s. 


24 m. 7-1/5 s. 
1 m. 4*2 s. 

21 m. 56"/ 10 s. 
f>8 hrs. \2 mins. 
55-4*5 s. 

60 'hrs. 5 ?. m. 
3 m. 35*3*5 s. 
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Stroke 
Stroke 
100 m. Breast Stroke 


P. M-J!ik (Ben.) 1947 
R. Sa.voo 

P. Mallik (Ben.) 1947 
CRICKET 


3 m. 5-5 s. 

1 16-3/5 s. 

1 ni * 23 >6 s. 


Summary of Test Matches (England vs. Australia) 

First played in 1876-77; Total matches played 153. 

England have won 55 matches and Australia 64 matches and 34 nntciir* 
have been drawn. 


Anijlo-Ainiralian Test Match Records 

Highest Australian innings; 729 for o declared, Lords, 1930. 

Highest English innings: 903 for 7 declared, Oval, 1938. 

Lowest Australian innings: 36, Edgbaston, 1902. 

Lowest English innings: 45, Sydney, 1886-87. 

I-Iighest scorer (for Australia) : D. G. Bradman, 334, Leeds, 1930. 
Highest scorer (for England) : Hutton, 364 at Oval, 1938. 

Highest Partnership (England) : Hobbs & Rhodes, 323, Melbourne. 1911-12. 
Highest aggregate: 601 for 29 wickets, Lord, 1930. 

Lowest aggregate: 291 for 40 wickets, Lords, 188$. 

Four centuries in one innings: Barnet 126, Hutton 100. Compton UC, and 
Paynter 216, not out (for England in 1938). 

Longest Test match: South Africa v. M. C. C. (1939) for iO days. 


Record Individual Scores—First-Class Matches 


*452 Bradman 

1930 

344 Grace 

1876 

437 Ponsford 

1928 

*343 Perrin 

1904 

429 Ponsford ♦. 

1023 

341 Hirst 

1905 

1929 
1888 

1932 

1933 
1928 

1930 
1980 
1930 
1882 

345 M teartiicy 

1S95 

<340 B tad man 

369 Bradman 

.. 1935-36 

338 Read 

383 Gregory 

1906 

338 Blunt 

368 Hutton 

1°38 

*336 Hammond 

*365 Hill 

1900 

336 Ponsford 

364 Hutton 

1938 

334 Bradman 

*357 Abel 

352 Ponsford 

1899 

1927 

333 Dulecpsingliji 

325 Sa.tdham 

345 Mecartney 

1921 

321 Murdock 

*344 Headley 

1932 

: \ r ot out. 


World Cricket Records 


Highest total (1st class )— 1.107 Victoria v. Mcv South Wales. 1 926 
Highest Individual Score — 452, out D. G. Bradman, 

■rst Wicket Partnership — 5?5 Holmes and Sutcliiic, York iir<- rc 
j r>32. ‘ ■ 

•Second Wicket Partnership — 155 runs by B. B. Nimbalkar aiv' i. y 
Bliandarkar, Maharashtra v. Western India States 1948-49 

Po " i ‘“ r<1 <aa “ lnrt 

<a »>»»™ 
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^■/Individual Test Score —364 by Hutton, England v. 
vlil 1938. 

Aggregate —/. B. Hobbs —61,221; W. G. Grace- 4,896. 

Highest {gyre gate —Fiftli Test, Durban, 1939. South Airica 530 ana 381 ; 

England 316 and 654 for 5 wickets—1,981 in all. 

Highest Centuries in one innings —Six individual centuries by Holkar 
against Mysore in Ranji Trophy, 1945-46. 

WORLD’S TRACK & FIELD RECORDS 


100 metres .. 

220 yards 
One mil** 

Two miles 
Five miles 
Ten miles 
15 miles- 
26 m. 385 yds. 

100 metres .. 

200 metres .. 
4*X) metres .. 
300 metres .. 
1.000 metre.* .. 
1,500 metres . . 
2,000 metres .. 
.>,00 • metres 
5^10 metres .. 
10 000 metres .. 
20,000 metre: .. 
25,000 metres .. 
30,000 metres .. 

J mile 
5 Ailt 
10 miles 
20 niles 
19,000 metres .. 
30,00b metres . 


Running: 

J. Owens (CJ.S.A.) 

F. Wykoff (U.S.A.) .. 

J. Owens (TJ.S.A.) 

G. Hacgg (Sweden! 

G. Hacgg JbS w eden) 
p. Nurmi (Finland) 

V\ Heino (Finland) 
Mikko IT ietsinen (inland) 

K. Sou (Japan) 

H. Davis (U.S.A.) ( 

J Owens (U.S.A.) i 

J, Owens (U.S.A.) 

H. McKenlay (U.S.A.) 
a. Harbig (Germany) .. 
p. Harbig (Germany) .. 

L. Sti: nd (Sweden) 

G. Reiff (Belgium) 

G. H<i',:g (Sweden) 

G. Hacgg (Sweden) .. 
V. Heino (Finland) .. 

A. Csaplar (Hungary) 

M. Hietancn (Finland) 
M. Hietancn (Finland) 

Walking 

P. T ’ -rnhardt (Latvia) .. 
A.il- . Pope (Great Br.) 
Mii ■ ••-Issou (Sweden) .. 

H. Olsson (Sweden) .. 
V. Hardmo (Sweden) .. 
H. Olsson (Sweden) .. 

Hurdles 


12« 3 it. 6 in. 

W) ds. (J ft. lidls.) 


r -" ig Jump 
yigh Jump 
If*>p Step’& Jump .. 
Pole Vault " .. 


F. 'i whs (U S. V) 
R. Cochrane (U.S.A.) 

Jumping 

T. Owens (i . .A.) .. 
f steers (US.A.) .. 

N. Tajima (Japan) .. 
C. Warmer datfi 
(U.S.A.) 


9-4 s. (1930) 

9-4 s. (1935) 

20’3 s. (1935) 

4 m. 1-4 s. (1945) 

8 m. 42-8 s. (1945) 

24 m. 6-2 s. (1924) 

49 m. 22-21 s. (1946) 

1 b. 17 m. 28-6 s. (1948) 

2 h. 29 m. 19-2 t. (1936) 

10-2 s. (1936 & 41) 


20-35 
45-9 s. 


(1935, 

(1948) 


1 in. 46-6 (1939) 

2 in. 21 5 *. (1930’ 

3 m. 43 s. (19-17) 

5 m. 7 s7 (1948) 

8 m. 1-2 s. (1942) 

13 m. 58-2 s. (1942) 

29 in. 35-4 s. (1944^ 

1 li. 3 m. 1*2 s. (194!) 

1 h. 40 m. 49-8 (.1947) 
1 ii. 20 m. 17 a. (1948) 


m. 1/5 s. (1936) 
na. 47-2 s, (1932) 
l. 10 m. 55-8 s. (1945 i 

l. 41 in. 7 s. (1943) 

m. to •/'. s. 1 1945) 


13-7 s. (1936) 

1 2 s (19-12) 


26 ft. S r 4 in. (1935) 

6 ft 1! in. (1941) 
52 ft. 54 in. (1936) 

15 ft. 7)4 m. (1942) 




Discuss 

.. A. 

Throwing 

Consolini (Italy) 

35*33 metres (about 

Javelin 

.. Y. 

Xikknncn (Finld.) 

181 tt. by{ ins. (19J8) 
25S ft. 216 in. (1938) 

193 ft. 6 J.\ in. ( 1938 ) 

14ampler Throw 

.. E. 

Blask (Germany) 

7,900 points 

.. G. 

Decathlon 

Morris (U.S.A.) 

1936. 


WORLD’S SWIMMING RECORDS (Men) 


Free Style — 
KlO metres 
100 meres 
200 metres 
1 mile 

/> east Stroke — 
J 00 yds. 

100 metres 
200 yds. 

400 metres 
500 metres 

Bitch Stroke — 
100 yds. 


Alan Ford (U.S.A., 1944) .. 49*7 s. 

Alex Jany (France, 1947) .. 55*S s. 

Alex Jany (France, 1947) .. 2 m. 5-4 s. 

K. Xakama (U.S.A., 1942) 20 m. 29 s. 

R. R. I-Iongh (U.S.A. 1939) i m. 00*6, s. 
R. R. Hough (U.S.A. 1939) 1 m 07*35 s. 
Joseph Verdui(U.S.A.. 1948) ] m. 04-8 s 

Boh Route (Holland, 1948) 5 m. 42 s . 

Ho. do. Do. Z tn. ]0*6 s. 

A. Kiefer (U.S.A., 1944) .. 56*8 s. 


WOMAN'5 WORLD TRACK, FIELD & SWIMMING RECORDS 


100 yds. tin 
•100 metres run 
Long Jump 
High J ump 
Discus Throw 
Javelin Throw 
SvFnn </ ( jrc<^lyle) 
100 yds. 

An iw tiling. {free style) 

, U 0 metres 
Sidelining (breast 
stroke) 200 metres 
500 metres (breast 
1 stroke) 

10U yds. breast stroke 


F. B. KV.cn (Holland) 
H Stephens (U S.A.j 
R B. K*»en (HolFnd) 
I . ]' Keen (Holland) 


10-s secs. (1944) 

115 s. (19.16) 

4 If' A L - (1!>454 

^ *1- / Moic\ 

Gir.ela Mativ-imaycr iGer.) 48-31 mirs. 

(1942)' i 


A. SKinheucr ..47*24 mti 

]■'. Natliansci (Den¬ 
mark) 1941 

W Dctiomlcu (Hold.) 193o 

M. Lenk (Brazil) 1939 

Waelberg (Hold.) 1940 
A. Sly I (Holland) 1940 


59-4 ?, 

1 in. 4*6 s. 


r.i. 49- > s. 
m. 13 s. 


-932 l'rani 
'W3 Britn 
1934 Brit;. 
.1935 Brita 


DAVIS CUP 

10.16 Britain l'i.i<i (j y; 

1937 U. S. J947 U| S.‘ 

1938 U. S. 1946 U. S. 

1939 Australia 


•}£•; A- A rtde ^ 
}S; p K V eor ? e l- r - n n > 

19-3 1 \n n. (S\\, ; 


MILE RUNNERS 

tni/24’5s. 1931 J. Ladoume^uo. 

3m. 21-4s. (Fran< i . 4 

4ni. 10’4s. 1933 J. f.ov;)ock (U 3.) 4ni.Vo C 




. Cunningham 
U.S.) 


1 937 Wooderson 
(Eng.) 

1942 G. Haegg Swed. 


HINDUSTAN 


. 4 ni. 6*8 s. 

. 4 m. 6*4 s. 

) 4 m. 6*2 s. 

WORLD CHESS 


YEAR-BOOK 


1942 G. Haegg Swed.) 

1943 Anderson (Swed.) 
1943 Anderson (Swed.) 
1915 G. Haegg (Swed.) 

CHAMPIONS 


<SL 

4 m. 4*6 s. 

4 m. 2*6 s. 

4 in. 1 *6 s. 

4 m. 1*4 s. 


Wilhelm Sleinitz 
Dr. Laskar 
Senor Capablanca 


Dr. Euwc (Holland) 
Dr. Alekhine 
Botvinnik (U.S.S.R.) 


1948 


Men (World Champion) 
R Button (U.S.A.) 


FIGURE 

1948— 


SKATING 

Worden (World Champion) 
Miss Scott (Canada) 


194S— 


boxing champions 

Heavy Weight (.175 lb ) Toe lewis ^iSnT?#■ g J 135 !bs ' ) “ Ikc WU ' 


('tj.b.) . /An »• II A 

Jjijhl-Heavy Weight (17o lbs)— 

Freddie Mills (Britain) 

Middle Weight (160 lbs.)- Marcel 
Cerdan (France). 

Welter Weight (147 lbs.) Kay 
Robinson (U.S.) 

MODERN HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 

Gene Tunnay (1926 28) 


Feather Weight (126 lbs.)—Sand v 
Saddler (U.S.) 

Bantam Weight (118 lbs.)-^Manuel 
Ortiz. 

Fly Weighf (112 lbs.)—Rinty 
Monaghan (N. Ireland) 


Tuhn L. Sullivan (1882-92) 
lames J. Corbett (1892-97 
Robert Fitzsimons (1897-99; 
James J Jeffries (1899-1906) 
Tommy Burns (1906-06) 

Jack Johnson (1908-15) 

Jess Willard 0915-18) 

Jack Dempsy (1919-26) 


.Max Schmeling (1930-31) 
Jack Sharkey (1932) 

Prime Camera (1933) 

Max Baer (1934) 

James J. Lraddock (1935-36) 
Joe Louis (1937) 


SWAYTHLING CUP 

(World liable Tennis) 


-27—1T)0-31 Hungary 1938-39 

x93i-32 .. Czechoslovakia 1939-46 

J 932 33 -1934-35 3 lungary 1946-47 

1936-37 .. U.S. A. 1947-48 

193/-38 .. Hungary 1948-49 

Single Wor Id Championship 

1932-36 1935-36 G. V. Hama 1938-39 

(Hungary) 1939-40 

,1930*3/ S. ivolar ( Zech .) 1940-46 

193/ • .. R Bfergman; 1946-47 

(Aus.) 1948-49 


Czechoslovakia 
No competition 
Czechoslovakia 
do. 

Hungary 


B. Vana 
R. Bergmatm 
No competition 
R. Vana 

/ ! ■ .',1 
(Eng.. 
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OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS, 1948 



Athletics 


ioo Metres.—m. Dillard (U.S.), 
10*3 sec. 

200 Metres. —M. E. Patton 
(U.5.), 21-1 sec. 

2 f oo Metres .—A. S. Wint (Ja¬ 
maica). 46*2 secs. 

$oo Metres.—I.L G. Whitfield 
(U.S.), 1 min. 49*2 sec. (new 

Olympic record). 

J, 5 °o Metres. —H. Eriksson (Swe¬ 
den), 3 min. 49*8 sec. 

. 5,000 Metres.—G. Reiff (Bel¬ 
gium)^ 14 min. 17*6 sec. (new 
Olympic record). 

10,000 Metres .—E. Zatopek (C::c- 
choslavakia), 2« min. 59*6 see. (new 
Olympic record). 

*/oo Metres Relay—4x100.— U.S. 
(H. N. Ewell, L. C. Wright, PI. 
Dillard, M. K. Pattoon), 10*0 sec. 

400 Metres Relay —4X400.—U.S. 
(A. PI. Ilarmden, C. 1 Bourland, 
E. B. Cochran, M. G. Whitfield). 
3 min. 10*4 see. 

10,000 Metret IValk.—J. F. Mi¬ 
kael.-son 1 Woden), 45 min. 13*2 
see. (new Olympic record). 

50,000 Metres Road Walk. —J. A. 
Ljiinggren (Sweden), 4 liour^; 41 
min. 52 sees. 

McroHh < . -D. Cabrera (Argen¬ 
tina). 2 hrs. 34 min. 51-6 sec. 

no Metres Hurdles. —W. F. por¬ 
ter (U.S.), 13*9 see. new Olympic 
record). 

400 Metres Hurdles. — R. B. 
Cochran (U.S.), 51-1 sec. (new 
Olympic record). 

3/ 00 Metres • Stccplechus- -T. 
Sjoestiamcl (Sweden), 9 min. 4*6 
sec. 


hu/Ji Jump. - J. L. Winter (Aus- 
ua , lla ). l-t® (6 ft. 6 ill). 

Long J um p^y, s Steele (U. 
p /7-" ™. ( 25 ft. S in.). 

C' c, Smith (U.5.). 
4-3l» m. -<14 ft. i«4 in->. 


Hop, $>tcp, and Jump , — a 
(•Sweden) , 15-40 m. (50 ft 6 y 
1 utting the Snot. ~ \y 
lhoritpson (U.S.;, 17-12 m. ( 5 , 

2 in.) (new Olympic record) 
Throzeing the Discus.— \ Vnn 
solini (Italy). 52*78 m. ‘(173 f t 
2 in.) (new Olympic record). 

Throwing the Javelin.—K. T. 
Rantavaara (Finland), 69*/ 7 m 
(228 it. 10 y, in.). L 

Throwing the Hammer— 1 . \ c „ 
meti! (Hungary), 56-07 m. (183* ft. 
11 Vi in.). 

Decathlon. - R. B. Mathias 
(U.S.), 7] 39 points, 

/oo Metres (Women) _;F. E. 

Blankers-Kocn (Holland), 1 ’ 9 sec. 

J "' 1 Metres (Women). —p. p__ 
Blankers-Koen (Holland), 24*4 .cc! 

6>0 Metres Hurdles (H oynen).— 
I r . E. Blahkcrs-Koen (Holland 
11-2 aec. (new Olympic record! 

4 PO Metres Relay (Women)-: 
..lodnnd (X / , 

." L. WT ^ 

Blanker* Koen). 47 - 5 *cc ’ ‘ " 

High Jump (Women) — \ n . 
ti' s.'. i-o 8 in. (5 • cl y 

1 .1 w Olympic record) m ’^’ 

'-ong. Jump (Women).—V , 

rn'o^i ( - I 7 ngaiy) ' 5 ‘695 
(18 tt. in.). 

/‘f'P 'y V'ot (Women).... 

,.y- Ostcrtnever (France) 
13-/S m. (45 ft. iv; in.). 

throwing the Javelin (Wdioen) 
-H. Bauira (Austria), 45-57 m 

JLd) *•’ °'™ 1 » 

-',i"o’"’r o' , /w 

*'I. vj. _,l. (.Kp 1 ( iCVi'T fEVi. \ 

41-92 m. (157 ft. ' ' 

Modern Pentathlon K,.. ,, 

O. G. Grut (Sv. -dc n ). C ptam M 


111 . 
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Swimming 

ioo Metres Freestyle. — V' Ris 
(U.S.) 57-3 sec. (New Olympic 
Record). 

ioo Me i res Back-stroke . — A. 
Stack (J.S.), I min 6-4 sec. 

200 Mi res Brrast-strokc.—]. 


<SL 

4000 Metres Team Pursuit.— 
France (P. Adam, S. Blusson.^ C 
Coste, F. Dccanali), 4 min 57-8 

1 ec. 

Road Race, iso miles 014 y ( r ds.~ 

J. Beyaert (France), 5 brs. T inm - 
12*6 sec. 



Yerdeur (U.S.). 2 min. 39*3 see. 
(new Olympic record). 

too Mein s Free-styl-\ — W. Smith 
(U.S.). 4 min. 41 sec. (new Olym¬ 
pic record). 

r 500 Metres Free- style. —J. P- 
jM :Lane (U.S.). 19 min. 18-5 see. 

Soo ?Jdres Relay — 4 R - n oo u' • *J. 
(W I;i'. W. Wolf, J. G(Lane. VV. 
Smith), min. 46 see. (new Olym- 
pl«: record) . Q . 

high Dh »!/.- -S. Lee (L .S.). 

> S'.frv jboard Divmg.—a. J. f- 

TJiM'f.ee style (Women). 
_..G. .vidvrscii (Denmark) . 1 nnn. 


Metres Back-strokc (Women). 

- Tr. v. Ht.rnp (Denmark), ] mm. 

sec. (new Olympic record). 
juo M e t r e s Breast-stroke 
U'ornea). —P. \ r an Vliet (Holland), 
l mk\ 57*2 sec. (new Olympic 
record). 

v ' 400 Metres Free-style (Women). 

- A. Quids, 5 min. 17*8 see. (new 
Olympic record). 

W* 4 tXJ J.elrcs Relay (Womcn}-- 
%y_ion. D.S. O.l. L. Corridon. 

, ). FI i :$er, T. M. Kalana, 

Onus) 4 min. 29*^ see. (new 
Olympic record). 

//\ D lRmg (Women) —V. \L 

Dravc (fkS.). 

spinal-, rd Diving (Women). - 

V. M. P’raves (U.S.). 

. PnG—Italy: (di. aipions) 


Fencing 


Men’s FgUs^Tcams.—Frmw. 
Individual Foils — Ladies. I- Eh c 


*■ L .i /!'IT individual Foils.—j Dalian 

(France). _ 

Epcc^rcams.^tFronce. 

Zpec Individual* — L. Cantone 
(Italy). 

S '.. 'me—Tea ns. —Hungary. 

Sal're — Individual. —A. Gcrevich 

(Hungary). 


Weight-lifting 

Bantam: rlfjht — J. N. Pietro 
(U.S.). (Press 231^4 lb., Snatch 
198# lb., Jerk 248 lb.), Total, 678 
•b. Featherweight — Ml Fay ad 
(J-Trrypt) (203% IK. 23114 IK, 29714 
lb.), Total, 732 % lb. Lightweight 
—I. Shams (Egypt) (214)4 lb., 
253'.. lb., 325 1!'.). Total. 793)4 lb. 
Middleweight—F. Spellman (U.S.) 
(259 lb., 264'4 lb., 336 lb.), Total, 
859% lb. I.ight-hec.vyweight — S. 
A. Stanezyk (U.S.) (286% >K* 

286% lb., 347 lb.). Total, V20 lb. 
Heavy-weight —J. • Davis (U.S.) 
<303 lb., 303 lb., 391 % lb.), T«.t*t, 
997)4 lb. 

Bask i dull 

U.S. (Champion*): France 

(Kumiuis-up). 

Hockey 


Cycling 

M'Kt Metres Scratch. —M. Ghella 

U>OQ Metres Time Trul.—, J. 
T : i;].*%nt fhr.-noe); i min. 13*5 
2 uoj Metres Tandem. -Ttn!y. 


Lidia (Champions) ; Great Britain 
(fitmoers-up). 

Association Football 

Sweden (Champions); Yugo¬ 
slav t (Runners-up)'. 


WIN tSft 
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$ Mot —boot Record —Sir lalcolm 

141-74 m.p.h. on 19th August, 1939. 


SOME NOTABL RECORDS 


Campbell 



(England)— 


World .Hr Speed Record—6 50/6 m.p.h. bv Major Marion Cnr*, 
(U.S.A.), Aug* 25, 1947. 


Motor Cycle Record One mile —Earnest Iienne (Hungary) -ih 
171-674 r p.h.v One hour —TarufFa (Italy)—127-537 m.p.h. 

1'nda Sco Record —In 1934 Prof. Bebe and Mr. Otis Barton dt-o mlcvl 
into ocean to a depth of 3,028 ft. in his Bathysphere hear Bermuda Island. 

Speed Skating 500 metres —H. Engnestangen (Norway), 44-8 s.; 
1500 metres, B. Wasenius, (Fin.), 2 m. 3-7 s.; 500 metres V Mathiesen 
(Norway) 9 m. 31 s. 

Motor Speed Record—Large Car : One mile —John Cobh (England) 
394*196 m.p.h. (1947); 2 j hours— Ey.don (England), 357>-3 miles; Small 
car: Kohlrausch—140*7 miles m.p.h. 


AVIATION RECORDS 
Aerupianes 

- 1 Aeroplane Llight —World’s first 'controlled flight in p <wer-drivci» 

aeroplane b; Orville Wright, 284 yds. on December 17, 1903. 

Greatest Speed- M .ior Marion Carl (L S.A.)—650-«. r .p.li. 011 Aug. 25. 
1947. 

Altitude -Amkrui and Steven (U.S.A.)—72,395*795 ft., November 

1938. 

Non-Stop Distance Flight—Ey Lockheed Neptune plane. ‘Truculent Titrfh ' 
which (lew a distam *f 11,347 miles in Sept. 1°1 > from Perth, West 
.Australia tj Ohio, America in 55 hr.-. 8 niinute c . 

Altitude —72,>94-/95 ret, Anderson and Stevens (U.S.A.)- -V 11 id*** 
first Polar Flight- -By Bymd (M: > 8-9. 192(>). ^ * J K '" 

Aeroplane Anour’. The IT^ld—Mr. Mihon Arnolds Hew 20 ' *0 •. 

round the world in ?S hrs. 55 minutes • Apill 1947. ^ miks 

Distance - 41,323 mites i" two days 23 hrs. by Scott and Btack /p , , 
England to Australia, October 20-23, 1934. >, am ., 

Flight Endurance Record —Established in 193 ( > in Califc-mie bv Cantn? 

W. Carroll by keeping in the uir for 726 hours. 

First mr.-stop Trans-Atlantic Flight— Bv Captain Alcock and Lt Bftnvn 
(June 15 10. 1919) m 16 hrs. 1? min * n 

First Solo Arc P lght—By L ”, (Ma : ^0-21 1 m\ U 

06 hrs. 39 in. 

Seaplanes 

Distance Air A;’P—Carr. Rennet and F. O. Harvey (Gnat Britain \ r ft 
October, l; 38: Dundee to Port v,r.-.ih (Snut-. Africa;- ' oey \ > 
miles (9652*001. kilometres). ‘‘ lo ~ 

Distance Over Closed Circuit— M. Stopv ni and C. Tonini * Ti dv 07 00 \ 

... 1^-^3,231-123 miles (5,200 kilometres). '^ / ^ 8 ' 

Gee dest Speed—F ranccsco Agello. Italy, 23rd Oclober, 10 D 4 . 1,1 , . • 

>er hour. -rW'ttisl n! 
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i'rjii Round Thr World- —Capt. Odom (America) set world-— 

flight round the World in 7." lirs. 6 mins. (19,645 miles) in 194/ 
breaking Wilev Post's record of 186 hr- 50 mins, in 1933. 

Balloons 

loons: Duration —H. Kaukn, 13-17tli December, 19lo—8/ hrs. 

Distance —Berliner, Germany, February 8, 9, 10, 1914—1,896*856 miles. 

Air Ship 

Lorq Distance —Germany to Tukio, 15-I9th August, 1929, Graf Zeppelin 
7,500 miles. 

Gliders 

D'.’.ialien Eric Nessler (France) Vi/cf^6^To39^463"S32 mile';. 
Distance Air Line —O. Klepikova (ThS.S.k.) 4 - 9 ^ g ^ 

. Utituiu —E. Zillcr < Germany) ,n .nov. 21, 193b- ^ 

Parachute 

Kcno Mitlicraud (1932, France) jumped from an aeroplane at 
:m altitude of 25,590 it. in France. 

Women’s Flight Rccorils 

Aon-Stop night— Mrs. Dupcyron (France) who made a non-stop flight of 
_■ 447-728 miles from Oran to Irai; on May 15, 16,. 1938. 

Distance Air I.ine—V. Orisodoubova and P. Os>. >enko, U.S.S.R., September 
24-25, 195 <°>-3,671*432 miles. 

Altitude-World record—Mille Hilz (France)--46,948-725 ft. or June 23, 
' 1936 , . . inl7 

A: A Mar.>ar, t Hurlburt, 337■ 629 in.p.h. m *947. 

Hr., IVonum Trans-Atlantic Solo Flight- Mrs. Amelia Earhdrt- Putnam 
(U.S.A.), approximately in 13 hrs. 30 mins., on May -0-- , 1 .i*.. 


INDIAN POSTS & TELEGRAPHS 

Early History -The postal system in India is, perhaps as ancient as 
her temples. For, lib all postal systems, it was born oi the necessity o* 
maintaining cort^nplication, so that the emperor might keep in touch wit 
ti;c .Vicers in charge of province* at a distance from the capital; 
.rrnsoif, be kept informed of what was taking place. t . - 

Ibn Batuta, travelling in Indio, in the* time of Mohamed Bin TughlaR- 
in the middle of the fourtenth century -ay?:--- 

“There are in Hindustan, two s und$ of couriers, horse and foot: tj 10 ^ 
are gcngrali 4 rt d “El Wolak li is general-.v \ 

i -;:: of the. Suit: s cavalry, is stationed at a distance of every four mnc** 
to the foot-couriers ‘in re will be one at a distance of every nl, j^ 
xmi| ing stations which they call “El Dayan” and making on the whm e 
hrw milfc; c.i that there is, at the distance of every three miles, an n *' 
labitejd rilieo;. and without this, three sentry U>\ where the courki^ 
-it -pared for sncii c-r with their loins girded. In the hands of each 51 a 
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two cubits long, 'and upon the h^d of this are small Pedis 
WhtH^cr, therefore, one of the ^ courier*- leaves cmy city lie rakes his 
despatches in one hand and the whip, which he k -p., constantly ‘ hakirc 
in the other. Tn this mannei he proceeds to the nearest foot-corn r 
and, ns he approaches, shakes his whip. Upon this, outcomes amy Vr 
who takes th< despatches and so proceeds to the next, b'ot this i ^o n 
it is th . the Sultan receives his despatches in so short a time.” 


in later period, Slier Shah introduced mounted post in India. Etnpv .* or 
Akbar built Post houses at stages of ten miles on the principal trunk 
roads, blit the system was disorganised with the fall of Mughal Empire 


A regular British Postal system was first introduced in 1/66 by Lord 
Cine but Ibis was used mainly for official purposes During the adminis¬ 
tration of Warren Hastings, the posts were made available :o th c public 
for the first time and a regular organisation was set up in 177«. U.rcl 
Dalhoirde crea M a n Imperial System of Post Offices. He reduced tlr: 
rates for carriage of letters and introduced postage stamps.. Act 17 o£ 
is the earliest enactment estal a public postal service in India. 

I lie \i\ 17 of LULL a landmark in the history of postal system in India, 
tor entire department was placed under Director General and uniform rat 1 ' 
were fixed for all Tndia. Hie first i: sue t i postage stamps was made in 
India in *nd in 1852. They were of three Jcinds- d< rign *. nbossecl 
on white paper without colour, (b) Blue embossed o.i wluko paper, 
(c) design embossed on vermillion wafers. The basis of autk. j.ty of ibc 
existing postal system in India w r as Act 6 of ifW8 

The earliest telegraph fine cstablisned in India was constructed in 1851 
bv Dr. \V. O'Sbanghm .a Professor oi Tbcmistry in the Calcutta Medical 
College between Calcutta and Diamond* Harbour and certain other places. 
Long distance line v.*.e opened for traffic in 1855 under the Telegraph 
Act 24 of 1854. 

Postal System -The I i and Telegraph Department of the Govern¬ 
ment oi India is controlled uy the Dtroctpr-Genera! of Posts ;,n c i p c ; / 
which is under the Department of Pi^is and Air of the Govern r cllx of 
Tndia. There are Deputy Director-Generals, Assistant Deputy Direct ^ 
Generals. t 

.India is divided into eight postal circles for administrative purposes 
namely, WeG Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombav, Central, Madras East 
Punjab, United Provinces and Assam. Each, of the First Seven'is a 
charge « f a Postmaster-Cniernl and Assam Circle is control ri by • 
Director. Posts and TGegraphs. Central circle consists of C. I.. Central 
India and Rajputana Agencies. 

The audit work of die Best Office is entrusted' to the Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

Telegraph Department which was a separate organisation was partially 
amalgamated with Postal Department in 1912, but the complete amalgama¬ 
tion took place in 191*5. ° , 

Telephones -Licenses were granted to a private company kwv 
Orienta! Telephone C . for tablishment of exchanges at Calcutta 4 Boi . 


"MIN 1ST, 
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Madras and Rangoon. All the lines however have be^ :- ^ 
"the Govcrnn: t in 1942. The first automatic telephone was installed 

_lia at Simla with 70C lines in 1913. — 

For the first time in India, photo telegram service between London 
and lb .ntay was opened in the last week of June, 1943. The picture* 
travel by wireless with the peed of light. # 

A state-owned automatic ».eh ohone factory was opened in Indio hi l94o. 
The factory is designed to make India.fully self-sufficient in regard to her 
requirements of automatic telephones. The site for the construction of tb- 
fauory has been selected in Bangalore. This new factory, the hau 
Telephone-Industries will he the first national industry set up 111 aa:0! 
ance with government's industrial policy. 

Airgraph Service —The airgraph service war started w r-ebiij. j i. 
TTte airgraph filming station anrt ail airgraph section °i )l * tl c 1 a 

Poll-war Development - 1 • P°"i v.v- devclwniait pl^ for Po,ts and 

Telegraphs, involviiw 1 «cp™*tu.c oi 32 Oo cio.es in Hie urst 

^ je g-hl. r-*.* .^‘'’.inclTel^raphs development plan covers a period of 15 years, 
into three, phases, each covering five years. The guiding principles 
in • miniating the plan had been the need for an improvement in the quality 
of the service rendered to the public and the necessity for making all tH 
services—postal, telephone and telegraphs—available over as large an arcn 
and for as large a part of the population as possible. Special consideration 
l us teen gi ven to the rural areas which are expected to play an increasingly 
important part in post-war India with its more balanced rural and urban 

economy. „ ... 

The. proposed capital expenditure v *11 cover a number of projects, 
Jncludir. . i; taila>• of 50 new small automatic telephone exchang v 
\v dlo,g .o ) Ihc : the replacement of worn-out apparatus and die 
expansion of the existing systems at 230 manual and automatic tjftfcphonc 
exchanges, covering 92,000 subscribers' lines; the expansion of trunk 
telephone service and the expansion and replacement of 14 trunk exchange ; 

Teen-channel and 40 six-channel carrier telegraph systei 
of 440 new urban post offices and 17,600 rural post offices, and the expansion 
of T. and T. Department’s wireless services. 

A capital outlay estimated at K's. 18*72 lakhs on the expansion of the 
Madras trie-phone - 'stem has also been drawn up. 

Pane's— 


Inland Postal Tar’ff 

Letters— 

Jot exceeding 1 tola 
K . very additional tola 
Bool v & Pattern packets — 
r :pto 1st five tolas 

r 1 or excry add!. 2' .• tolas 
Pas ( u> 

Single 

Reniv ' '' 


Rs.A. P. 


0 6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


No e xceeding 40 tola 
For cverv additional J( ) 
tolas vv part thereof 
Registration Pec — 

Fur letter, postcard, etc 0 o v 
Money Or da Fee — 

Rs. 10 Oi raction thereof 
Telegraphic M.O,~~ 

Same as ordinary M.O 


0 6 0 


0 2 0 


ice 


actual telegraphic charge 


plus 

as 


rti Ntsrtty 
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(Icmcntary charge. 

7 electrons — 

Ordinary (8 words) 

Each additional word 
Express (8 wonis) 

Each additional word 
Insurance Fee — 

Not exceeding Rs. 100 
Exceeding Rs. 100 but 
not exceeding Rs. 200 0 
• Exceeding Rs. 200 but 
not exceeding Rs. 300 0 
For, every additional Rs. 

100 over Rs. 300 upto 
Rs. 1,000 .. 


iii' as. 

2 

And iv,r each add!, oz. 
Post Cards .. 

Printed Papers- 

o o 

V: 

0 13 

0 

For every 2 oz. 

0 3 • 

0 

0 1 

0 

Business Papers — 


1 10 

0 

Not exceeding lo oz 

0 3 

6 


0 


3 lbs. . ,, i ] ] 

4 0 Over 3 lbs., not over 

7 lbs .. . t 3 Z 

5 6 Over 7 lbs., not r.vet- 

11 lbs. .. .. S 2 

R 0 Over 11 lbs., not over 

22 lbs. .. ..8 5 

Re (fist ration Pee — 

0 2 ’ 0 For letters, etc. ..03 
Burma 


0 

0 

0 

0 

o 


Foreign Postal Tariff Post Cards .. ..0 1 


Letter — 

Rs. A.K 

Inland Air Me 
Post Card 


.. o i o- 

All countries for 

1st oz. 0 3 6 

Letter (Each tola) 

.026 


Postal Tialfic in Br. India 

Letters (000) Poslc.ire Inland Tele. 

Tnlnnd M.O. 

1040-41 

529,096 

365,158 


f Rs. do I'l 

79,47,93 

1941-42 

541.528 

413.096 

17.721 

92.19,93 

1942-43 

530/974 

973.500 

19,269 

M 2,27, OS . 

1941-44 

006,554 

550,420 

23.537 

1.44,99,39 

1944-45 

675.089 

603,794 

^5,283 

1 ./ 0,5 7 .73 

1945-46 

777,315 

.91,122 

26,608 

1 87,38.8,'. 

1938-39 

Number of Port Office. 

24,303 1942-43 


25 e: 

1959-40 

24.741 

1943-44 


25.8,1 

941-4.? 

25,536 

1944-4S 


« 

Postal land mark« 




1825—Firs* postage stamp fa India issued at Karachi for use in Sind 
1830-First overland post hetw ?n England and India established \\h ' 
steamer ‘Hugh Lindsay made the first voyage from Bombay to ^ 1C r 
1840—P & O. obtained character for conveyance of mails I -tween ). oudo» : 
to Suez for cn rattle to Tndir. 

1851- -First Telegraph line opened between Odcut'a and Diurmnd Harbour 
1854—First stamp/ (half anpa) printed in Calcutta. 

1865—First telegraph line opened between England and India, 27 Jan. iggr • 
1870 . 3 . P. O. Calcutta on the western .idc of pallioffeic Square W a» 
opened and occupies the site ot the old fort. 

I s - Value-pay,: Me wskm was i » MiMiui. 
i880—Money-order system introduced. 

1885—Postal Saving? Dank started. 




- 
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first official Air Mail flight on 18th February when 6,500k 
and post cards were blown from Allahabad to Naini Junction. 

-Fir.t Air-Mail from England landed at Karachi on uth April, 1929. 
1931—New Delhi Commemoration Stamp issued. 

1955—Silver Jubilee of King George V Commemoration Stamp issued. 
1957—King George VI Stamp first issued containing pictures showing 
various aspects of carrying mails in the country. 

1942— airgraph Service started (February 2, 1942). 

194 3 — Photo Telegram Service introduced (3rd June, 1943). 

1946— Two Pice Post Card reintroduced from 1st July. . 

FM7—Indian Union issues three Jai Jlind stamps commemorating Indian 
Independence, depicting the Asoka capital, India’s National Flag and 
an Aircraft in flight. _ _ , 

1947— Government purchased from January 1. 1947, Overseas elecom- 
munications Service from India Radio and Cable* Communication Ltd. 

194' 1 -Commemoration stamp issued on the occasion oi the first flight of 
India’s first external air service from Bom iiay to .ondon. 

J _\ stamp exhibition organised by the Postal Department was opened 

for the first time at Delhi on March 1948 
J0'8 - # D.idhi b irial Stamps in four values issued on the 1st 'anniver¬ 
sary of India’s Indepen d nee Day, 15th August, 1948. 

INDIA IN COMPARISON & CONTRAST 

infant Mortality 


— per 1,000 live births 

Expectation 

Australia 

3S 

India Proper 

163 

Eng. & Wales .. 

Japan 

114 

Canada 

U.K. 

54 

U. S. A. 

U.S.A . 

40 

Germany 

Ormany 

60 

Australia 

Italy 

109 


Death-rate 

per i,ooo 

Japan 

India (1939) 

.. 22-2 

India 

U-S.A. Mess than) 

.. 12 


J-mgland 

.. 12 1 

Italy 


Birth-rite 

Per r.ioo 

India 

. 33-6 


U. S. A . 

.. 20-9 

Britain 


Male 

58-74 

58- 96 
60-60 

59- 86 
63-18 

46-92 

26-91* 

53-76 


:1 'iia (1870-19.%) 
t»opc H;: Kus ia 

(1870-mQ) 


.. I'j-0 Japan 
Reprodnctive Record 

Increase of 
Population 

30 


64 


Germany ( 1870 - 1 930') 
Russia (1870-1930) 

U S. A. (1870-1930) 


Remain 

64-40 

60-73 

64-50 

62-81 

67-14 

49-63 

26-56 

56-0 

per woo 

. 15-0 
29-9 


Increase of 
Population 
(P.r.) 

. 60 
. 115 

. 125 



n\nisrfty 
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Expectation 
of Life 

Australia .. 63 

U..S.A. .. 61 

Germany .. 60 


Span of L*fc 

Infant 
mortality 
{under i year 
per woo) 

38 17.K. 

48 India 

60 



Expectation 
of Die 
.. 60 
.. 27 


Infant 
mortality 
(und< i year 
per woo) 

S3 

167 


dia’s Highest in the World 

per iooo 


Birth rate .. .. 35 

Death rate .. •. 24*3 

[Masani’s Picture of a Plan] 

Per capita Annual Expenditure 

on Public Health Rs. A. P. 
India .. .. 0 8 0 

Great Britain (1934-35) 54 8 11 

U.S.A. (1932) .. 51 6 10 


per icoo 

Infant Mortality rate .. 240 
Mater nr 1 Mortality SO to 100 

P.C. Expenditure of Total 
Revenue on Public Health 

P.C . 

India .. . • 4*9 

U.S.A. ... •• •• Tf 

Great Britain .. • • 25 


Ratio of Doctors & Nurses 


U.K.—1 Doctor to 1,000 people. 
U.S.A. — 1 Doctor to 150 to 800 
people. 

Indi -1 Doctor to 6,300 people. 
U.K.* — 1 Nurse to 300 ] cople. 


India—1 Nurse to 43,000 peopb\ 
U.K.—1 midwife *o each 680 s>« -'W-. 
India—1 midwife for each 60,009 
people. 


Milk Consumption in India 

Average 'Uily consumption per capita of milk and nrlk products (butter 
ghee, etc.). From reporl on the Marketing of milk. 1943: 



On. 


Qr. 

N.W F.P. 

6-8 

Madras 

3~7 

U.P. 

70 

Hyderabad 

3*S> 

Sind 

.. 18-0 

Mysore .. 

4*4 

Punjab 

.. is-: 

Orissa 

3*4 

Bihar 

4-2 

Bengal 

2*8 

Bombay .. 

5-5 

C.F. 

1*8 

Assam 

1-3 




Average Daily Milk Consumption 



Or.. 


Os. 

India 

.. 5-8 

Groat Britain 

41 

Nt-.v Zealand 

56 

U. S. A. . . 

36 

Australia 

45 




Average Yield per Cow 

lbs. per iky Ibs.brrdny 

Indian Gq\v . . Just over l England ., ,, 15 

Holland .. ..20*5 New Zealand .. .14 
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Japan 
Canada 
Denmark 
t imcd Kingdom 


Fisli Consumption 

Per head per 
annuv: ( lbs.) 

Hi ' U.SS.R. 
109 India 

63 Iran 

49 Burma 

35 


<SL 


Per head per 
annum (lbs.) 
.. IS 


Annual ‘per capita' Con:,, upturn J Cotton Cloth 


India 

'fRentina 

C > leu 

*• 

Yds. 

.. 16 
.. 38 
.. 11 

Hgypt 

West Indies 

5. Africa 

Yds. 

.. 18 
.. 22 
.. 23 

[\atiomd 

India.] 

Planning Committee's 

suggestion is 30 yds. 

per l i -piIn for 



Average Yield p Cl flcro 


India 

Java 

• • 

Sugarcane 

(Md.) 

38 3 
.. 1446 

Peru 

S'upareanc 

(Md.) 

•• 1.160 



Average Yield p< r „ r0 n, 5 


India 

Argentina .. 
r -V 
ula 

Wheat 

636 

780 

846 

972 

Rice Cotton 
854 89 

151 

1,335 264 

T , Wheat 

Ttaly ., — 

Egypt .. _ 

Japan . . _ 

China .. _ 

Rice Cotton 
2,797 

1,845 531 

2,124 _ 

1,400 - 



l atest Per Capita Income* 


Australia (1946) 
Canada n°47) 

G-I. (1947) 

Rs. 
1,799 
.. 2.868 
.. 2,355 

U.S A. (1947)* 
iRr. India (1945 16) 

Rs. 

.. 4,658 
.. 198 


ImVa per cajiiU share of Foreign Trade 
xport and Import together) 

Rs. 

•• •• 10 Germans 

.. 370 Japan 
113 

-leerkar, Asti. Economic Adviser Govt, of India's broadcast 


India 

Jintted Kingd- in 

T S.A. 


Ps. 

100 

70 


1 list 


' ' >C TT * .\V ni . strj r,f *■. -mmorce, Government of India 

t if i* .;?• . . u ‘ c r tT J: v> '' • - N ^“: ns Secretariat, 
nr. TfJ 7/‘\ c , 1 Indian Domaiiori alo: ( .r arc jnsidered this figure would 
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Road Mileage 



Rif ad mileage 


Road mil caffe 

Road mileage per 100,000 

Read mileage 

per 100,000 


to sq.inile oj populptivu 

to sq.m He 

c l population 

Great Br. 

2-02 392 

Italy .. -89 

247 

France 

ltS4 934 

India .. 0*18 

76 

US. A. . 

. 1-01 2,49-7 

Vide Anitas "A an sport (Oxford. 

Germany . 

. 0-95 260 




Motor Vehicles in Relation to Populrtion 


1 

per inhabitants 


per lihatfita.'Js 


One vehicle 


One vehicle 

India 

.. 2017 

Great Britain 

15 

U. S. A. 

.. 0-5 

Italy 

78 

Australia 

7*5 

Vide An this Trans 

(Oxford) 


Coal Output 



P.C. of World’s 


P.C. of World's 


Output 


Output 

Tndia 

..2 

U. Kingdom 

.. 29 

TJ.S.A. 

.. 29 


• 


Per Capita Sugar C*. umption 



Per Vi r 


.. Pet yen. 


{1b.) 

Japan 

.U 

France 

..52 

Nctlu rlands 

64 

Australia 

..116 

U.S.A. 

.. 97 

Germany 

.52 

U. Kingdom 

.. 106 



India 

.. 27 


Horse 

Pomr 



/; /’. pc> 


//. P. 'vr 


thousand popnlatin 

thousand papula!: n 

2 Tor wav 

; . 7O0 

U. S. A. 

.. 100 

Canada 

.. 600 

India 

1 

Sw eden 

.. 200 




I fnited Kingdom 
Japan 


Approxnnatt mileage of Railways am) Roads per 1000 r.q. niO-. 
Ruiki avs Reads 
22?, jm 


U. s. A. 


JR'lit rays 
75 


Redds 

l(X'i) 
6 */ 


100 4000 ' British Tndia . 75 

App oxim^ite manufacturing per head of Population 

(in dollars) 

U.S.. L Gcr. Jep v.India* U.S.A. u.r, JapQi:. I 

160 120 5-7 1*5 19264929 350 16i> 41 i.r/ 

. ~ 250 170 16 2 5 19364938 530 21t 65 49 

' • irle Leu: vo • f Nation* miblication Industrialisation and Forri ni 
1 retd e •) 

Literacy 

T ‘ * 9. # 

Ta,wn •• . .. % u. k. 

• • 95‘7 I ! : a .. ,. til; 


18964900 
1 3 


U. b. A. 






imSTffy 


GSy -y 
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Agricultural Expenses ly Got eminent 


Per capita 

U. $ A. .. 
Canada 

(Rs. 

•• SO U,Kl .. , 

• • .. 21 India 


' Jairantdas Dau/atram’s statement in Indian Parliament, 

Dependent on Land 


India. 

United Kingdom .. 


per cent. 

•• 70 u. s. A. 

.. 8 


<SL 


Per capita 
(Rs.'i 
.. 2 
One anna 

26.3.1948.) 


pc; ecuf. 

.. 22 


I r Capita National Income 


Rr. India 
e. 1 Britain 
L. S. V .. 

J .y™ 

Auftti-alia 


AH-India 

Dujia Proper 

l-f-ii/rnl 

I -tifdJ!id & Wales 


».9o;< re* 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao (1931-53)- 
Journal ot Royal Statistical S. icty 
1940, j . 517 

Monthly l abour Review, W 55 
194!, p. 14 % 


Rs. a. p. 
62 3 3 
1 40 0 5 
1^7 t 7 3 
218 0 0 
792 0 0 

Denuty of 

Per so. mile 
.. 246 
341 
.. 779 
.. 710 


j‘'>pt>Ia(ion 

Japan 
Germany 
France 
u: S. A. 


Per cq. mile 
.. 482 
.. 373 
.. 197 
.. 43 


Wealth of India 


According to 
L* '.aoroji (18/0) 


St 


1 . B:.r! our & Major 

•• Haring ( 18 '- . 

’ bv (1898-99 ) 

I (Ui r 7on 1900) 

' if- ’■■■ (l n J(J) .. 

Atkinson (1875) 

Atkinson (If;'75) 


Average 
income 
per head 
Rs. a. r. 
20 0 0 

27 0 0 
18 9 0 
30 0 0 
17 4 o 
25 0 0 
34 0 0 


Average 

income 

According to peri cad 

Rs A. p. 

Wariia kr Joslii (1913-14) 44 0 0 
Shah .Khambata (1921- 
22 ) .. ..67 00 
V. tv. R. V. Rao Q931- 
32 72 3 (> 

I-i' ulay Shirras (1921) lu.“ '> ') 
i imllay Shirras (19 22) 110 0 


Consumption 


11 ' Ci9.it.', 

:• <K->) 

‘ "ia I \t) A y 

• hr, : r.\7, 


of 


Electricity 


Total energy 

generated in 

41,240 
223,092 
45.600 
14,000 
335 , 


KWH. per 

Capita 

890 
l,o90 
4,148 
2,090 
10.5 







U.S.A, 

tj.k. • 

Australia 
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Meel Consumption 

per Capita 

.. 860| lbs. India 

., 520 „ China 

. 470 „ 


(gE 


per Capita 
8 lbs. 


INDIA’S PUBLIC DEBT 

General Position — Duo to a further reduction in expenditure as we!) as- 
Trowing from tlie market, the total rupee debt of tiR Ccntial Government 
; t the end of 1917-48 showed can actual decrease of Rs. 7*03 crorcs from 
2,142*00 u;orcs at the end f 1946-47 tf. Rs. 2,1.34*97 crorcs at the end of 1947. 
48, as against an increase oi Rs. 205*07 crores in 1946-47 and Rs, 365*53 crores 
m 1945-46 1J10 borrowings of the Government frum the market during 

tlk years 194/-.8 amount d to approximately Rs. 40 crores and thus fell 

Tlw tareit C for r %^ 4 (? S -" 1 r° c , rorcs li ulvisagcd »» the budget ior iv-7- * 18 . 
regards tb ftxcc J at 150 crores or. more, if possible. 

" i . the composition o the rupee debt, there were onlv dieht 

of^h l lc , y f a r 194 "- 4 8- The percentage proportion of the out- 
ruiK .. ?. . . e oodated loans, Treasury bills, and postal savings to total 
19^6 47 d n 9 i ea ^ respectively from 11-9, 3-0. and 1 .-5 at the < .d 

the dlw I 12 ’ 1 ’ 4 ', n a ‘, ld 13 :J. at . lhc Clld of l° 4 7-»8. 'The proper!’.<u of 
i vl lo^ns and other obligations, however sh wed decline from 59* ^ 

’ .r u and 12 * 7 ? QT , co , n ‘ to 58*8 per cent ai 1 11*4 per cent n-^ctk-elv 
the Same period, lhe sterling debt revealed -t large decline durim 
‘c year, the total amount outstanding excluding railwav annuities dedbiinS- 

C Mas ?** 01 "” A ; 

'ital d»bt of all the provinces in the Pomitiion'of'' inclia''showed 11 ! 'dtT?*- 
' K~. 37-91 crores from 157-79 <. ores a the •■d of 1946-17 .. k\ .R . .‘o' 

U.. V-. at the mi of 1947-48. ’This is primarily due to th< 'fact "tlv t t' ' 

hgurcs for the lornicr >-ar include those of the imdisuLd ,j IU * , 

and * he T ' . • ^ose of 0 7 :• „ ... . . . ' ■ 

Ijcovuices. -No provincial t.ovemmcvd reported to bug-t.-.iii l, il0v ; ' 

during the year lV..-48, neither did any pro. ncial h, &1 due ,- 

‘^payment. 11 

Indo-Paliistaii Financial Agreement.- Er.rlv in Demcmhci 1047 (l , r v 

. ° f India :nd Pakistan ‘rn'vcd at a mandal agrccmeip hi‘the 

^ttcr of ip,, allocation of public debt, rash balances, pension, mih, ,. 
p-TA V rdnan,:c factone? nr,(1 ,,tlier fixed aso ts of undivided T n ,' (l ' 
r.hAi c a i ,s s ' ,an ‘ of the public debt is marie up o the value of 
G 0vcr „ or fina *? cia * which lie u\ Paki an or arc taker over by P'dviVi 

excess 1 ^ ' 7 *A per cent of iho uncovered debt represented lv il*' 
the over assets of^the undivided Central G wemnwA \ 


c.s 

the 4I jMjp_.MUM___pm w , vtllira 

1*1*11- ■ .-'l'! 1 c , directly assumed by Uio Government of IV.ki'stni p 

, . '' n n^re’e,1 Ua1 : ° u ri ‘ t,lc assets titan over by lhe two IV ,7 ’.A A" 

1 ' "I , | ’ '"jdbpt book values in all case, except 'trat dr r ;i. ' 

a,t - r <f which is to 1 ’ • ' ** nu * w " ' 


•c v riltcn dutt-n ..rl-itrcrily bj nabut -q p.ir 
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''he initial responsibility for all the liabilities oi the undivided 

fxj’.vn. lent at the time of partition has been assumed by the Government 

!; ‘ 0 “ at id Pakistan is to pay her share to India in India, i .rupees in 50 
a y iuai d instalments for principal and interest combined, commencing 
1 August, 1 ‘>52. The rate of interest will be the same as the 

0 Meld, over a period of two years preceding the date of partition, 

" the rupc- and sterling sccuritie of the Government of India with an 
■'•I tred currency ot 15 years or over, rounded to the nearest one-eighth 
' "t„ : p . cent On a very rough estimate as stated by India’s Finance 
. f mister, Paki-tan’ share of the debt is likely to be of the order ot 
301 er< r and the rate of interest near about 5 per cent. -The undi, ided 

“'.v aTM It’dia - cash balances on the eve oi the partition were 

. .tima:. . at . little und-T Rs. -500 cron*;, inclusive of the securities held 
,J - Gash 1' ! u ice investment Account O' these, Pakistan’s share 
• '.on agreed u; »n u Rs crorcs. 

pension i; be ' n decided that each dominion will 

l " ’ tac 1 ,or T - -in naymcnl in hu UrriUiy, India 
V *• to . > l; o ovu.m r-f.: .Mfi. The vih. oi all pendoms, both 
’ 1 ‘"- ‘ 1 111 3S>UC - vl11 *>< capital I* d and tin- liability will be shared 

• ih V 1 l \ u? aPTtM u b" !1 : *' ‘ w ‘ ! tia unc«.\. . v«i debt. Paki-i , u 's 

l,u - ni, ’ ,llt 7 ■ c> h; - been i.-.Mul upon m a third of i ; M - hs 

n India and Pak tan on the date of the p<ati;inn <r ;i third ot the 

n no and icscive requirements oi *iio two P< miiiidn^ enicuintod 
agreed basis, whichever is less, i!tc balance, i. any. falling o India’s 

i.i addition. Government of Tndia will ma!* available to the Gov- 

*' • r Pnbi 'ail a sum ’ Rs. 6 crores which will, however, be added 

• by ; assistance to set up Ordnance factories and 

othu- essential institutions, such as, Security Printing Press, 
division will take place as regards ordnance factories uf the 


until 

...-1 » 

a tl)». 


mam 

'■•ii ai 
si.ao 
liini 
P, 
• f: 
l»Uv i 


.. *• i orcuiance laccnie ut the 

“V A.-cnimcnt, the Indian Dominion taking full liabilky for their 


“*.l lie. 


m . 1 are 


GOVERNMENT BAUNCES AND SHORT-TEKM BORROWING 

ftnlral Gov.a.meni Balance. - Art, month-uni balances maintained bv 
IjOv inment m India hpwed a decline rom Re. 40.55 crore'- 


uu<li *. \ 


R . 371 
tr.iiuff 
Ml •>? I’: 


• * . J (tl V*;!i CS ,n Vrn an<J ''b- narrow fluctuate ns st&ocl 
, ’ ^ ‘Ugust, ] >\7. Mainly a consequ of 

o provide a 1 opening balance for the Govern* 
1 ,f . T ' Govunnumi „f Indian Dominion 41 

. ! s a 1 ' 01 • '•'Wu and anine -,1 conlinunusly tl m' 

« * 00 erm 

rr res to tb*. (J« 


< I.- 

Hi 


I * ' > v. \ 111 iv 'I UllllilUlJlIdlj L • • 

, r ' : 1T T ! ‘.'4!S partly doc to further tm-ifer 
j.ivu: ... 1 • ; .ki..:an on 1 ' 1 h | ; ,mj rv the 

« 1 . I \ Gv I \ 111. 


re :. the end of March. 1<>48. h. . V e- c beiiu Rs. 274 o ci 




nn nth-end balar 

1 Hit Aueust 1047 : 


ll'. f 


Oil! 

^:i r 


;b'--01 cron of 

uon ,j Fudia ior 
Zl 4 ’» or s. 

^ .. Thc ^ 
with n • • .1’ 

I oi; 'le ... 


i!>4o 


f i’.’ ndiv '• i lujia during 

at P 301 ^51 crores a«/ .ii 
‘bill' the y rage of «bc balances 
••mbs d jl - 4 . n.\b, 1943 stood 


in -tjidn 
\w c ■ : 
Lh Irisr 


oi i'\ asm*/ bib v eil as the 
.v for- tin '‘n-ah; part . a;r 
t-.lV amount off.-* d. the 


T’ 
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_ fount tendered nnd the hichc^t and lowc-sf l. \ «i» - 

Treasury Rills were higher in 1947-48 than in the previous 

weekly offci ot ks. 2 crorc with which the year cimmenr \ ' - ’ e 

some exceptions maintained during the year. * nmenced was with 

The amount of the Central Government Treasure k;ii . . ,, 
the year 1947-48 m favour of issue department of the Reserve *P ' ,U / riff 
India w.i, Ks. .-/l-o3 crores as against Rs 220-30 crores in tl, ' u! 
years During the year the provinces of Bombav Madias nit ''f' 10 " 1 
United Provinces, Central Province ™ r i tj , ’ . Uihar, ri ? sa. 

14th August, 1947) invested in Centr'd an * ™ lnci (° n b r up to 

an amount of Rs. 184-82 crores The hnldinn P Treasury bills for 
Dominion amonnted on 31st Match, 1& to "" 

Hje-18 as™ a M , Rl'°S 47 ST* * T W BM* <M« the w 

value of Rs i y?,Lc ,/ CroRs as Wst the-total sales of the 'face 
‘wine Rs. Sl^cJo^’aSf* figUrCS for - the P rece <lhw year 

W* ^ the moSy $ds R ^3 7 a C Et ^vely. The annual 
dur, "f 1946 ' 4 ' to 0-45 per ccnt during l947 48 ° m °‘ 42 pcr Ccnt 

. Vnr. 1 n 7 i , 


v V"* uuimg 

fe* ,! “ r ~»- 

■ ; G v a , 1 Government for the fourth ,1 ? 4 48 thcrc was no need in- 

"" ta »“ - ISSS’Z^, v;?r 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 

Dniic.l Provinces accounted fur lfi^ P !•'« /'“‘J;'. : ‘ b and the 

1947 to 14th Augu ; pu- a .r,- . ' • Duru, « lI '' Period from Jo a ' 

Siiid had i-ecouL ’io 1 t/'{^ 


(K i iod, upto 31st March. 1948. BoJnhav USE? ^"titi“,‘ 

-sa had recourse to advances ag-u-vt ,w r7 ?* i Pu "J : ' h B«u.r, 
1947-48. There was n7w7 48 <*° the dose 

a #auist any province. ' ‘ nicans advance i.uL.ending 


Provincial Loans—During 1947-48 no In™* n 

r °vincial Governments. However 3 ! , ' PL «.J b -Y ai| T of il-„ 


j-’-wmiai viovemments. However 3', m i\•. . 0 01 11 

‘-umbered Estate . \ct Bonds which ha-\- ! <„ OII ,* 1 "T - Pr " viru '< 

issued this year also. No Provincial WrnnfJ tlJ 94 ? 
i:,-! me ut during the year excepting «■ me portions .,f p- 'jl'Tn ' 
ut °s Act Bond. u - t. Enciunber< 


’ inuM 
)n 
*c*d 


' "’ 1 feST, ™r°t urK - : ,r !' V|nre Bengal resort-, i to the 1 
n I 'iu?; T ; cl during the year the lutal amount A !r.— M n.,, c ; ,,r '- 

• *' an g . 1 Ks ». •' crores m against the combined figure of R s , fi V ll(l 

i f ,„..,,„- during the year 194647. There vas no om ,. C £ K ' S 

'utstanduigs 




1 the V , « wr, «8 ic ' "46-47. There x\.,s no om « 

0-Sri" of ' ,ie - vear - The average yield on Prow''dal T aLsUil d'ii ; , ; 
, r ; m cent 1947 48 as c I re ' with 
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<SL 


long-term dfrt and other borrowings 

Government of India Loans--O\ving to unsettled political conditions, the 
i -titK.n of the country and the widespread communal disturbances, 

\.is r possible for the Government to reach the original target of Ks.W 
rr ics . - tuc borrowing programme anticipated m the budget for 194/- • 
Only one loan was floated durin; 1947-48 for Rs. 40 crores which represenWO 
tin 'total subscription to the Central Government Loins, during the ye- 
- ith 1x3. 112 crores in the previous year 1940-4/. 

K.pVvmct of Loan* -The 3/,% Loan 1947-50 (ell due for repayment 
•>n 15th ‘November, 1947. The holders were given the option of ccrner 
ll»« r •mhhngs into the new 2H of loan 1962. In view 01 the consideratl- 
war-' me growth in Public Debt, the annual appropriation for reduction o 
avoidance of death, which was raised from Rs. 3 c™res 0 2Jj\o 
l ...... ..\ 7 l as been maintained at that level during 1947-48 and 19, 49. ^ 

C. cipotilion of Total Rupee and Sterling Debt-The Debt 

1 ir ''h * ; i? 

1 -. l\o 2,165*25 crores from Rs 2,1/8*61 crorLS at the end o£ 
March, 1 *‘47 .The sterling debt showed a decl e of Rs. 6*3o crorc fr-.m. 
v<* i t ] cr«»i'es «>t the evd oi 1946-47 to R^. .‘‘*28 crores at tne end of 
J 947 I 42 \ wording to the CVitial Government Budget Explanation for 

if)!;) /V total interest bearing obligations of the Government of India 

_ . r T*. 1 'li C 1 n O A i 


nirrea"c< 


I I 


Toiai im i''- .i\i* * ■. , T r ; - 

• 976 crorc £ from Rs. 1.206 crores at the cud of 1938-39 to 

• f lAirr (ft A __itiA 4- 4 1 + - .. I_:... 


It.. 2 182 crores at the end of 1947-48. As against the total intercst-bcarim 


the 


obligations of Rs. 2.182 crores at the end of 1947-48, the assets oi 
■.ernment of India aggregated to Rs. 1,407 crores. . . 

fnnv. r»ion of Coverni icnt Promissory Notes-.I he conversion of Pronn? : 
v .-V note into stock certificates during 1947-48 amounted to Rs. 28-1 J 
crorci a compared •• ith Rs. 35-32 crores during 1946-4/ Institutional 
in, tois : litinurd to r• ail themselves of the facility allowed by tuc Kescr>>- 
Rank v ■ Voiding securities in subsidiary general Ledger Accounts. 


Govr.mintut of India Annua! Trcasuiy Bill' 

(In thousands of Rs.) 

Amount 


] or 

1940-11 

1041-42 

i- 

I V13 44 


Toiu 

amount old 

. 101,37.75 

. 118,60,00 
. 371,92,75 

. 396.18,75 


outstanding 

68.90.25 
136,97,75 
26 ;• 69,50 

110.61.25 


Year 

1944 15 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 


Total 

amount sold 
229,27,75 
117/0.7? 
51.27,25 
84 56.25 


Amount 

out si ui Jt'i'j 

>r,: > 50 
83 , 33.00 
77.59,00 
08 (k>, i 


(a: 


Public ^rbts of India since 1914 

?!ipcc Debt (in crores oi 

- or decrease— 


1914 
J'Uo 
\W 
J 929 


>.t. merei 

179-77 


43/ 


4-99*5 

i-35-5 

- r l4*2 


(B) Si rloig Debt »*?• 
i rorcs of Rupees) 
265-31 — 

304-08 414-4 
397-76 430-8 
472-78 418*9 


vetted 


It/, per i ipcc* ;p 


1923-24 & there ,c r n’ 


6df 




1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 
i'1941 
*t*1944 
11945 
1-1946 
11947 
1194" 


n I XOUSTAX ykak-book 



593-09 +25-7 

709-96 + 2-4 

727-79 + 2-6 

861-17 +18-3 

941-00 + 9-3 

1,206-18 +28-2 

1,342-69 - 4 - 11.3 

1,571-42 +17-6 

1,936-95 +23-3 

2.142-00 -f 10-5 

2,134-97 - 0-3 


512-15 
469-10 
442-49 
344-93 
210-70 
55-59 
39-14 
38-13 
37-69 
36-61 
30-28 


+ 8-3 

- 8-4 

- S-7 

-22-1 

-3S-9 

-73-6 

—29-4 

- 2-6 
- 1-2 
- 2-9 
-17-3 


1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 


V, 40 
1940-41 
19-U-42 
) 942-43 
1943-44 
j 941 45 


Total Interest-bearing Obligations of Govt* of India 

(Including unfunded debt and deposits) 

In crores of 


Rs. 
1.203-86 
1,247-67 
1,209-21 
1,353-13 
1,532-47 


1944- 45 

1945- 16 

1946 - *l 

1947- 48 (Revised) 

1948- 49 (Budget) 


P'»st Office Cash Certificates 

{In L ikhs of Rupees) 
Amount 


outstandinq 
57,02 
46,98 
3 ( >,01 
34,57 
34,o4 
35.82 


1945-46 

l‘>4o-47 

1047-48 (1st April to 

l4ih Aug. Iy 4 “) 
',13th Aug. 194 ; 
to -’I st Mar 1948 


In crot Cs of 
Rs. 

1,860-4-1 
2,282-38 
2,355 -36 
2.t6-j-3-: 
2,214-77 


Amouid 
<• ‘iSte.ndlnir 
38,76' 
59 .:? 

3/ 75 

- 5,>)., 


19-10-41 
19 U-12 
'942-43 

1943-44 
''--14-45 


* o^t Office Defence Saciny: Certificates 1 

(In Lakhs of Rupees) 
outstanding 


Amount 

2,29 

t l M5-46 

4,35 

1946-47 

5.56 

1947-48 (1st April t > 

6,97 

14 th Aug. 1947) 

6,42 

15th Aug. to 


31st March 1948) 


out.,: ending 
'mount ~ 
5.92 
5,18 

4./0 

-*•-40 


.. * igures non 15ih August, i047 relate to Indian Don: , m . 

>. . .. on March, 1948 do not in,-hide India ? .-.dare «.f V, , 

4l: «btUties uicv.irifi 

- tX. replaced by the 12- year Matigtrd Sa*. :r.j> G tit' >t ■ t, -... 

A October, 1943. ” 
























1944-45 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 


1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 
1042-43 

1943- 4; 

1944- 45 


1939-40 
V V 41 
'.941-42 

1942-43 


t ' lend :i 

Madras 

Bombay 
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Post Office National Savings Certificates * 

lIn Lakhs of Rupees ) 
outstanding 


<SL 


Amount 

28,19 
28,19 
51,28 
70,62 


1947-48 (1st April to 

] 4th Aug. 1947) 
15th Aug. to 
31st March 1948) 


outstanding/ 

Amount 


!■ 


74,95 


Post 0fiic6 Savings Bank 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 
outstanding 


9,23 


Amount 

78,32 
59,51 
53,07 
5?,22 
64,18 
80,22 


1945- 46 

1946- 47 •• t 

1947- 48 Cist April to 

1 4th Aug. 1947) 
15th Aug. to 
31st March 1948) 


outstanding 
Amount 
115,04 
142.35 i 


Pjit Office Defence Savin:* Pank Deposits 

(In T akhs of Rupees ') 

outshining 


1,46,14 
7,58 


1941-2 


Amount 

11 

40 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 (1st April to 

Amount 

10,93 

19 4 2-43 


398 

14th Aug. 1947) 

6,03 

1943-44 


8,53 

10,50 

15th Aug. to 

J 9-1*1-45 
1945 V 


31st March 1948) 

- 3,16 


INDIAN CURRENCY 

Absorption of Snsa’l Coins 

(In thousmd of Rupees) 

2,20,9,8 1943-44 

.. 4,28,20 1944-45 

.. 5,06,27 1945-46 

.. 11,63,58 1946-47 

11947-48 

Whole Rupees Coined and issued since 1835 

.. 270, 20,56,128 Lahore 

10.76,07,305 

460.95,01,165 Total 




18,46,26 
19,20,38 
9.97,83 I 
5,90,72 
3 98,5:' | 


>■ 


.54,36,552 ‘ 

J 


765,56.01,131' 


< Includes Hyderabad Slate Xati A Savings Certificates from 1944-4? 
to 14th Aueu 1947. . 

i 7 Includes fiv ures fr Pakistan -ince 15th August, 1-4, 
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BULLION 


Spot Price of Gold & Silver in Bombay 

(Gold: per Fine tolas : Silver: per 100 tolas grozu) 


1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 


Gold 
Highest 
Rs. a. p 
37 10 
43 8 
48 8 
57 12 
72 0 


Silver' 
Highest 
Rs. a. p. 
53 1 
66 4 
64 13 
97 6 
116 8 


1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 


Gold 
Highest 
Rs. a. p. 

96 4 
76 12 

97 12 
111 0 
117 12 


1939 

1940 

1941 
1912 
1943 


Production of Gold in India 

(In thousands of fine ounces) 

317 1944 .. 

289 1945 .. 

286 1946 .. 

256 1947 .. 

252 


Silver. 
H ighest 
Rs. a. n. 
141 R o 
143 4 0 
159 6 0 
195 0 0 
183 13 0 


187 

168 

132 

172* 


.1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 


Production of Silver in India 

(In millions of fine ounces) 

0-023 1944 

0-023 1945 .. 

0-023 1946 

0-020 1947 

0-019 

* Provisional 

Quantity and value of Import, and Exports of Geld Coin and Buliio 
Imports (Gold com and Bullion) 


0-014 

0-014 

< 1-010 

0-015* 


1939- 40 

1940- , < 

■ 

1942-43 


Quantity (os.) Value (Rs.) 
70.923 72,24.199 ' 

5,495 6.23,58S 

2,938 3,46,630 

548 67,602 


1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 


Qw,lt \ t U?r ) Val ^ v,.i 


1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 


Quantity 
(ounces) 
3.437,319 
1,019,872 
186,355 
30,309 


ExperU < Golu coin and Bullion) 

It 1 ? rrl 1 


18,911 

7,9-19 

10,994 

340.752 


35,S4,992 
15,82.145 
22,0.-’.855 
8,17,43.87 i 


Value 
<Rs.) 

37,28.46,245 

12,89,77,913 

2,14,99,346 

47.94,950 


1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 


Quantity 
( ounces) 
10,899 
4.040 
21,063 
103.018 


Value ■ 
rRs.) 
41,50,391 
8,21.513 
>9,94,645 
1.52,24 0s 


CENTRAL BUDGET 


India’] 


1939-40 

7940-u 


PnM-c^ Revenue and Expenditure 

(In Crores of Rupees) 

Revenue Expenditure Surplus ( 4 .) p r . 

(2) or Deficit (~.\ (j> to 


( 1 ) 

94-57 


107-65 


94-5? 
114-18 


- 6-53 


100 •) 

•M-i 
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1941- 42 

1942- 43 

. . 

194 -45 
;. 

' iv ,7-48 ( Interim) 
i947 43 (Revised) 

1943- 4 ) ( Budget) 


134-57 

147-26 

- 12-69 

91-4 

.. 176-88 

289-05 

-112-17 

61-2 

.. 252-0o 

441-84 

-189-78 

57-() 

.. 335-57 

496-71 

-161-14 

67-6 

.. 360-67 

484-57 

-123-90 

74-4 

. 172-80 

197-39 

- 24-59 

87-5 

.. 17S-77 

185-29 

- 6-52 

96-4S 

.. 255-24 

257-37 

- 2-13 

99-17 


Important Heads of Revenue 

(In Crorcs of Rupees) 


1938-59 

(Revised) 

1946-47 

40-51 

87-50 

8-66 

42-78 

2- 04 

69-53 

15-24 

87-7 

0-58 

15-75 

1 -37 

5-61 

0 19 

4-78 

76-35 

300-58 

22-6 

52-2 

12-0 

: 0-20 

13-43 


( Reinsert ) 
1947-43f 
54-50 
20-72 
40-43 
74-57 
1-25 


Customs 

C ml Excise Duties 
Cor vraVn Tax 
'lax on Income 

\-:u j & Mint 

p; Contribution 

Z' Tt legraphs 
Total Tax Revenue 
' p p 0 f taxes on income to 
total Tax Revenue 
i..ry-s Profits Tax 
P;of ’N on the Reserve Bank 

India’s Total Interest-Bearing Obligations 
(Including unfunded Debt and Deposits) 

Croces 
1,203-86 
1.247-67 
1,209-21 
1,353-13 
1,532-47 


2-14 

191-79 

60-0 

4-90 


1-39 40 
i 940-41 
J941-42 
1942-43 
"43-14 


1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 (Budget) 
1947-48 (Revised) 
19-1-49 ; Budget) 


1937-33 

., 

.. 86-61 

. ’>'£-39 


.. 85-15 

1939-40 


94-57 

VMO !J 


.. 114-10 

|04i*4„! 


.. U7-26 

l r 4'3 4. 


.. 341-56 


Def'-ace Expenditure 

((>n India’s account) 
(Ik C? res of Rupees) 

1943-44 


1944*45 
) 94S-4o 

1946- 47 . • • 

1947 48 (Interim) 

1947- 48 (Revised) 

1948- 49 (Budget) 


(Budget) 

1948-49 

80-76 

45-97 

49-80 

87-58 

9-40 

4-50 

0-78 

266-61 

51-5 

2-00 

7-02 


Dr ores 

1,860-44 

2,282-38 

2,359-36 

2.476 -6<’ 

2,1 (,2-3-1 

2.2K-4/ 


479-5- 
559-51 
499-50 
383-48 
197-39 
185- -' 
257-37 


JM ar« 


J9i! 


ivUniiu covcrirn 7*/ 2 months: 15th Aurust, 1947 to 51 

I?4K. . 

' hut [o*( t c. > • 7 - ~ / i.K'M • IStll V47 to 31 •• - 1 *' r 
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PROVINCIAL BUDGETS 


The final accounts of the provinces excluding x> , 

Punjab for the year 1946-17 show total revenu- ,„ r | I3 „ nga ‘?. nd 1; ' ast 
Rs. 169-78 crorcs and Rs. 162-17 crores respectively- as 2 

estimates of Rs. 168-72 crores ami Rs. 167-25 crorcs. Th ■ !; i lcvIsei1 
revealed a surplus of Rs. 7-61 crores. The increase in revenue iw? t ° iml! 
larger tax collections while the rise in expenditure is accounted for / 0 
the increased cost of civil administration and social services. 

The combined budget estimates of all the provinces of the Dominion f.» 
1948-49 place total revenue at the 242-77 crorcs and total expenditure .-•t 
p 4 - 258-27 crores, tlic respective deficit being Rs. 15-50 crorc.;. jj. : c ;,. 
nave been anticipated by six provinces, vis., Bombay, West Bengal, Uniii-d 
- royinces, East Punjab, Assam and Orissa. 

-vs compared with the revised estimates for 1947-48, the combined 
utiget estimates of all provinces for 1948-49 show an increase of Rs. 35-73 
p.,T a , under revenue, partly because of the fact that in the case st 
the fiLf* Vvest Bengal Budget for 1948-49 cover a full year ’uwas- 
in the LL j n 11 1 on ^y lo 7 l /z months and also due to the rise 

this cuiaer7im! a ;-T.' 0ta °f I ? lcoIt > c - tax - .An important point lo be noted i.r 
tv t'i rXi V^ e "'elusion by provinces under revenue of grants made 
More-Fond r lj . overnn * nt towards post-war development and lb v. 

the Lome und“' Pa,fniS - Fl poli » of r»ohihition is expected to curtail 
^ unci exuse to the extent of nearly Ks. 9-74 crores. 

: nrt r n l « e expenditure side of t!ie provincial budgets, the anticinat< i 
nc.ease of I s. 47-10 crores in 1948-49 over last year's .evised Li n , - 

7 , ' t t art i y du ' ,n Ea ‘ an<1 W.«t Bengal’s budgets being ‘i >7 

“ 0, * th j for Pinions year, while 1048-49 budget is f or full one v V. - 

• hi .ilau due to tin increased expenditure on security sendees no ’ 
u .rs of increase are revisrd pay spates, subsidies for t.-. i 'r. Vr 

I • : famines, industrm' d-.-vclopn* r.ts and above ; < relief and i L • • ar; 
oi refugees. 1 d ’ KI rchabiliirnioti 

in order to cover (he deficit amounting to R-. le.o, vk 

ovuic.a! Governments i aye decided i„ increase the ratis of cxteipf', !'* 
anil o, impose iresh taxation. 1 lie enhancements are > a) 1 k * ’‘ l 0 
entertainment tax, (c) betting tax. (,/) duS L iSoxicants K ^i ' ’ 

l>roi)05r:l are ( 1 ) stamp duty, (?) genera! sales tex and tax on W u' "* 
Other features in the provincial budgets are ( 1 ) gradual natiE 
01 road transom 1 services, ( 2 ) appointment of eon,mitt. to 
|‘ k 'o:iomies, (3) setting up oi Industrial Finance Corpoiati ‘ * t 

* ■ °vct amenta. 


hv 


rtrve 


Mad, 


Budgetary Position of the Provinces 

(In lakhs of Rupees) 

1946-47 1947-43 

( Revised ) 

Revenue Fxpn,- Revenue >: .xpe> 
at lure difur? 

,. v.00 56 c . 53,10 S c J f; 

. 40,18 30,12 43,49 42.93 


1948-^10* 

(Riui / t) 
Revenue r \ t 


S5.94 


ri !h> . 



\v : st Bengal 
United Provinces 
Past Punjab 
ai 

C. P. & Berar 

Assam 

Orissa 
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18 88 

32*65 32,63 39,36 

5,28 7,58 6,32 

16,27 • 14,39 17,93 

11,88 11,55 12.40 

7,19 5,70 6,97 

4,61 4,49 6,50 


16,47 

31,19 

31,97 

39.70 

45,87 

50,57 

13,30 

11,13 

17,82 

16,90 

21,57 

20,09 

12,40 

15,75 

15,74 

7,62 

13,12 

14,61 

6,57 

6,82 

7,51 


Subventions and other payments from tbe Centre to the Provinces 
(In crones of Rupees) 


Income-tax 

Jute duty 

Subventions 

grants-iuaid 

Total 

1943-44 

19-50 

1-38 

2-75 

3-00 

26-63 

J 944-45 

26-56 

1-49 

1-70 

7-00 

36-75 

1945-46 

28-75 

1-57 

1-70 

8-00 

40-02 

.. 

29-87 

2-87 

1-70 

. . 

34-44 

r 1947-48 (Revised) 

29-74 

1-28 

0-44 

1-40 

32-86 

1948-46 ( Budret) 

36-41 

0-93 

0-70 

2-25 

•10-29 


Provincial Government TrtA-ury Bills 

(In Thousand of Rupees) 


Amount 

tendered 


19” 42 .. 

.. 18.14,25 

:> 12-43 •• 

.. 9,67,50 

1943-44 .. 

.. 65,63,50 

!944-45 .. 

.. 89,65.00 

1 )45-46 .. 

.. 58,52,00 

1946-47 .. 

.. 25,66,50 

1947 48 .. 

.. 4,00,00 


si mount 

si mount 

Average 
rate of 
discounl p. 

sold 

outstanding 

per annum 

8.15,00 

1 , 00,00 

0 13 8 

4,35,00 

80,00 

0 13 1 

45,65,00 

17,30,00 

0 14 9 

53.50,00 

10 , 00,00 

0 8 11 

35.50,00 

11 , 10,10 

0 7 0 

16,50,00 

9,00,00 

0 7 10 

4,00,00 

• • 

0 8 0 


Total JBndget&ry Position of all Provinces 


(In Lakhs of Rs.) 



Total. 

Total 

Surplus or 

Debt out- 


Revenue Expenditur 

' deficit (-|- 

■) standing on 
gist .V :rch 

1939 40 

.. X>,83 

89,22 

+ 1,61 

167,61 

1 

• • 97,48 

95.18 

+ 2,30 

169,91 

19U-42 

• • 107,41 

103,48 

+ 3,93 

169,15 

1942 43 

• • 124.31 

118,18 

4- 6,13 

170,20 

19 13- 

... 163,21 

153,85 

+ 9 46 

196.28 

' 

• • -'08,18 

204,28 

+ 3,90 

174,35 

1945 46 

. 229,33 

21. .14 

+11,19 

162,97 

1916 47 

. 169.78 

162,17 

+ 7,61 

103, 6 

1647- V. 

.. 207,04 

221.08 

— 4,04 

119,88 

1946*49 

(hwlgpi) .. 242,77 

258,27 

—15,50 

•• 

* Figii 

ires relate to 7ji nuoiihs 15 

ill August, 

1947 to 31st : 

March, 1948- 
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Debt Position of Provinces 





(In Lakhs 

of. Rs.) 



■1939-40 

v , 

.. 1,67,61 

1943-44 


.. 1,96,28 
.. 1,74,35 

.. 1,62,07 

1940-41 

, . 

.. 1,69,91 

1944-45 


1941-42 

. . 

.. 1,69,15 

1945-46 


1942-43 

• * 

. . 1,70,26 

*1946-47 

*1947-48 


.. 1.57,79 
• • 1,19,88 


INDEX NUMBERS AND PRICES 


Price Trends in India—The cause of the rising of general level of prices 
in 1947-48 arc as follows— 

(1) Overall decline in agricultural and industrial production. 

(2) Output of major industries, such as jute manufactures, cotton 
textiles, cement, paper, matches and chemicals indicated a decline from the 
previous year’s levels. 

(3) Restrictions on imports necessitated by the gap in the country's 
external payments. 

(4) Increases in salaries and wages to meet a part of the rise in the 
cost of living allowed by private enterprise supported in certain cas •. by 
the.award of industrial courts and by the government which had the effect 
°f increasing purchasing power and accentuating inflationary forces. 

(5) The continuance of controls, a part from the administrative defeats 
their working, tended to perpetuate conditions of relative scarcity, ausing 

in turn th prices of the controlled commodities to rise. 

(f») Increa^ i nuney supply (comprising rupee coin, notes and Ranh 
deposits) had tin < fleet of further augmenting the cash balances of insii 
Unions and individuals accumulated during die war period and pn in, 
against limit. d supplier of currently produced < >ods. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Price* In India by Groups of Arlkics 


Week Ended August ig^-ioo; Source: Economic Adviser <,/ tj u 

Government of India 


Agriculture Roto 
C oti i modit i cs m atcr i: Is 


1939-40 

. 127-5 

118-8 

1940-41 

. 108-6 

121-5 

1941-42 

. 124-2 

146-9 

1942 13 

. 166-2 

165-•> 

1943-44 

. 268-7 

1850 

1"'4-45 

. 265-4 

206-0 

>945-46 

. 272-8 

210-0 

946-47 

*947-4.8 

. 318-8 

235-3 

. 356-9 

354-0 

— 1 — - — 

1946- !7 l f, Urt 

relate to provinces ii 

i, ' 1'owc 

ver include those of 


Primary 

Manufac 

- Cost of 


articles 

luted 

Living 

GVw.-i 


articles 

(Bombay) 

Itulc 

124-2 

131-5 

105 

125-6 

113-4 

119-8 

109 

114-8 

132-5 

154-5 

122 

137-0 

166-0 

100-4 

166 

171-0 

132-5 

251-7 

226 

236-5 

240-5 

258-3 

225. 

244- ’ 

246-2 

240-0 

228 

244 -o 

280-0 

259-1 

252 

274-4 

312-6 

i 

287-8 

268 

30? -0 


tlic Dominion of India only, figures 
the undivided provinces of p Uli , ; 


ml 


for 
and 









1939-10 
1910 11 

1941- 42 

1942- ;3 

1943- 1 

1944- 15 

1945- 4o 
194: -46 
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Cet tali' Industrial Articles 


Sugar 


121 

1 Q 0 

102 

127 

140 

158 

167 

167 


Kerosine 

Petrol 

Cotton 

J utc 



manu¬ 

manu¬ 



factures 

factures 

109 

109 

117 

178 

121 

125 

118 

186 

138 

135 

117 

181 

185 

163 

292 

183 

186 

167 

422 

249 

176 

170 

293 

252 

169 

163 

271 

252 

169 

163 

271 

25~ 

Cost of Living and Whol* 

■iule Puces 
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cement 


(Base—January-June 1939=. 100) 



Calcutta* 

Bombay t 


Wholesale 

Cost of 


Prices 

Living 

10. .9 

109 

102 

JL9 tO 

121 

108 

10U 

141 

120 

1 * 2 

187 

151 


Index Number of Wholes! 

January-J: 


Calcutta 

Bombay 


P. 

c. 

TJ8 

.. 96 

102 

IV& 

.. 109 

102 

1 C M0 

.. 121 

108 

1941 

. 141 

120 

1042 

.. 187 

151 

l"U 

311 

223 

IM4 

.. 302 

229 

i945 

.. 292 

227' 

r46 

328 

250 


1943 

1944 

1945 
194' 


Calcutta 

Wholesale 

Prices 

311 

302 

292 

328 


109 

114 

11 5 
136 
175 
211 
202 
202 


Bombay 
Cost of 
Living 
223 
229 
227 
250 


"P.| 

104 

106 

140 

157 

164 

167 

171 

174 

180 


U. K. 


C. 

102 

103 

120 

130 

130 
129 

131 

132 
132 


P. 

103 

101 

103 

114 

129 

135 

136 
138 
158 


U. S. A. 


C. 

102 

100 

101 

106 

118 

125 

127 

130 

141 


V 39 ;o 

]o;o-ii 


Index i lumbers of Prices of Indian Securities 
< j. -.S:ioo Prepare’y the Economic Adviser of le-c 
Govt, of India] 

Average of month' 
fixed yield 

Cotton 
(oj Shares) 

85-1 
85 l 
111-0 


Govt. 

Securities 

.. 1112 
.. 114-6 
.. 115-9 


Industrial 

Securities 

134-5 

147-5 

155-9 


(ran C- Steel 
(2 Shares) 

539-3 
507-1 
501-3 


lute 

(20 Shares.' 

64-3 

54-6 

XT ). 


P.-- A liolc -ale i>ricr-. 
C. -i Jxt >: living. 
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115-0 

117- 2 

118- 0 
118-6 
120-6 
117-2 


1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 
J 94^i-47 
1947-48 
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144-9 

146-6 

441-5 

164-3 

198-8 

5^5-9 

176-2 

185-2 

557-5 

187-0 

199-0 

651 -1 

197-8 

267-1 

787-2 

169-9 

194-3 

525-9 



Coal 

Tea 

Banking 


(13 Shares) 

(ig Shares) 

(8 Shares) 

1939-40 .. 

.. 164-5 

69-0 

116-6 

1940-41 .. 

.. 149-0 

67-5 

123-8 

1941-42 .. 

.. 152-5 

77-7 

133-3 

1942-43 .. 

.. 161 3 

86-9 

144-9 

1943-44 .. 

.. 227-2 

118-0 

190-9 

1944-45 .. 

.. 293-1 

120-3 

194-1 

1945-46 .. 

.. 356-4 

131-8 

217-6 

1946-47 .. 

.. 408-8 

170-5 

286-7 

1947-48 .. 

.. 260-7 

145-5 

222-6 


. G.-ueral Index of Prices of Industrial Securities 



53-9 
65-G 
79-3 
100-9 
133-3 
90 -7 

Pn/w 
(- Shares) • 

346-7 

2y9 ■ 4 

323-9 

359-9 

488-0 

510-1 

599-2 . 

888-1 

609-3 


(or prepared 

1930-40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 ! 


(1927-28 = 1003 
by the Economic Adviser of 
General Index 
.. 120-5 1943-44 

•• 117-4 1944-45 

.. 129-0 1945-4'' 

.. 138-6 1946-47 

1947-48 


the Govt, of India) 

General Index 
.. 182-2 
.. 197-5 

.. 220-8 
.. 268-6 
V. .. 191-9 


STERLING BALANCES 

New 'Vgreeir*eqt 

A three-year agreement has; been concluded between India v. . V t 
on India s sterling balances in 194v The agrconuni dealt with th,., V- 
maras: (a) Payment to be made to B. .tain 101 Brit;-.!. |) ei(llr 
n;;d installations taken over bv- the Government oi India Ik-io- ,. lm , 
(6 ) Financial arrangements for the pay-muit of -.tcrling V- * •/’> 

*-y the Government and tire Provinces <4 India (c) future arrangun, ,• 
•r releast from sterling ' lai and , ..a: i of ha d enrrencit • 

meet India’s and Pakistan’s require. nts abroad 

The principal details of the agreements are as follows '.— 

A.fence Stores. Ac .—India will pay to the t, K. on behalf of i, , 
'J U, J Pakistan £100,000.000 (R?- 133-• crorcs) in respect of defence 
..!!'! h\ed asset taken over by the Government ' India be ( or, , r h *' 
;’"n to be found front the joint sterling balances of the two it, mV. , 
”ther hand, tne I'-K- -id pay . 15.000,000 in cash i 0 l.nd'' ’ 


• ’ ' c . m: =Trade Journal, 

' " r: Loiter 
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Pakistan in settlement of the balances due under ihc normal working of 
Lite h'dian Defence Expenditure Plan (under which Britain and pre-parti¬ 
tion’ India shared Indian war expenditure for the defence of the country 
in certain ratio). 

J\ .sions— Under the partition arrangements, the initial responsibility 
nu* the nayment (A all pensions by undivided India was taken o\er b> 
India. India and Pakistan will pay to the U.K. out of their sterling balances 
£17'>.250,000 as a capital sum to purchase an annuity to cover their 
i-spectivc liabilities for pensions paid in sterling to former Indian Civil 
s.rvants of the Central and Provincial Governments and former members 
of the Indian armed forces. For the next three years the present machi¬ 
nery for the disbursement of pensions (through Commonwealth Relation., 
Office in respect of military pensions and the Dominion High \ "J 1111 ? 1 ;’ 
doner , Office in respect of civil pensions) will continue, whih ^ 

(ions about arrangements in subsequent years will take place 
«* d of ihrec-year period. 

1 i addition Pakistan purchased a separate annuity against a capita, 
u i <>; £8,000,000 payable out of akistani sterling balance-., out ot 
..vhicli will be met the sterling pensions payable to the provinces now 
i 'rming part of the Dominion. 

r ' r'ing Balances Arrangements with India—The existing arrangc- 
• • ti ' regarding the control of sterling balance were extended for 'a 
ar period from July 1, 1948. No further release, from N, 
(blocked) to No. 1 (Free) Account will be made m the .first year (July 
t 1048 to Tune 30, 1949) owing to the present high level of the balance 
S- “ nV 1 AS.um (officially stated in Lottdon 

0,«X>,000), but in -ach of tu-o succeeding years 1 , 4 ' 50 ,,'" ’Sffi 
ti)>l" £40,000,000 will be made available from No. 2 Account to prevent 
tilt balance on the No. I account falling below £60,000,1 )Uu. 

Lilian Hard Currency Requirements '—Owing h' the uncertainties of 
*the world situation, the arrangement on this point is limited to the year 
endin' Jun . \ 1949, F*dia agrcoinn limit her hard currency ex pend 1 - 
lu 10 the equivalent of £15,000,000 drawn from the sterling area’s central 
/ ^ r.r,. This amount lad been ay reed in the light of India's needs for 
Psuppdk s neecs iry i >r the maiiit *;'ace ? l development of h?r productive 
capacity compared with the drawings . f £10,000.000 during the fi< 't h i 
of 10 0} and still heavier drawings in 1947. thus representing a fun! 1 
taiiti action in Indian drawings. 

Periodic Consultations— l fi e three governments will consult period - 
nil- i» the working of the agreements, in addition t ■» the consultation.' 
nquiicd on hard currency drawings after 1949 and the late of the remain¬ 
ing tei ,ng balances alto June 30 1951. . 

li details of the agreement as announced by Mr. Banmuknam Chdty» 
iIk i nam Minister were an follows:— 

1 Ti. book value of 1 . British Ministry Stores and installations 
dia was - 1 the order of £375,000.000 (Ks. 500 crores). 

liabili v W a - of tb ( * order of £ 6 , 250.000 


ova b 
Tl.. 


iisions 


(Us. 8 ci ores), annuity bought > 

yc ir and gradually i iparing off to 


start 


wiu 

cars. 


£6,300.000 this 


(IV-lB) 
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<^iE^The total pensions liability of the central government had hr™ 
fixed at 11-17,SCO,000 (Rs. 197 crores) and of the Provinces at £20 500 or.rv 
(Rs. 27 crores). ’ 


4. With unspent balance of No. 1 Account 
releases and with the new release of £80,000,000 
exchange for the three years covered by 
£160.000,000 (Rs. 213 crores). 


of £80,000,000 from earlier 
die total available Sterling 
the agreement would be 


5. Current Indian exports and other currency gains were of th, 
order of Rs. 500 crores every year, so that with the Rs. Pi t (n , r „ 
availati e on No. 1 Account, India’s buying capacity for the period 194X r j' 
would be over Rs. 1,700 crores, not taking into account any increa-e 
in exports. i M 


6 ‘ 4 ftcr va . nous adjustments had been carried out, India’s share of 
% remaining Sterling balances was estimated at £800.000 000 

(Ks. I,0a7 crores), out of which £200,000,000 (Rs. 267 crores) might he 

in the No a i Accent cur , rc i' cy rcse . rv< :- leavin R. together with the amount 
available A a ba,ancc ot ab °ut £600,000,000 (Rs. 800 croi.-*> 


Genesis of Sterling Balancer 

'currS hcld , StCrling in tl,e lilted Kingdom as part of l.ei 

I ' itinn nlrZ\\ , r 1 ,’ aUen ’ °, ur trade and our balance of payment 
1 nccc ssitated in the past of the maintenance of a certain amount Oi 

San twSu m r T l ? g ' Undcr the Reserve Bank of India account less 
anil ct r ’ l . u : tota * assUs 01 the Bank -nould consist of m'd bullion 
and sterlmg securities. tJi provisi , before the •, 

Resvrve Bank alwav hcld sterling balances of varying amount, T 

XTStraz,? ***&•&: 

during the war a a result of : - various Ku,ances turret! 

tions. The principal sources of accumulations^/^ co ™nicrcial tvansao 
sterling to the Government of India bv tin r • \ V- rc , nn °U!-cnienu in 
for the purchase of stores and oilier materials :v. n d ( ^ ov . crnnu >‘t 

expenditure incurred hv us on account of the i * re n < ia . Cl ' ri *‘> f| "tlwr 
Governments of Allied Nations. A section the lv-e’ , - , ! Cl i> fV' 1 

which imposed on the Bank the obligation to buy suMir/To^an • : ' 

latent \ as utilised for financing these supplies. It was not iiihndri ^u 
this section should be utilised for such purposes. The lyments ii \ .?- ra * 

which were made by the British Government or meeting their shar^' f ^ 
tune e ,enditure were handed over by the Govennnent of l» i; ' ( ^ 1 
reserve Bank in ex-hange p * rupees. The sterling thus became u ° t lc 
of the Reserve Bank and h-is been Invested or deposited 
‘ ncy iaucl. It is tjhus clear that our sterling balances do not -nr . n c 
v governmental war debt in any sense of the term ^ 1 P l esent 
>■ sums receiv’ d in hrfnl cm4Tm^..^ 4 ^ nmniiA.. *■ are tne* 


mu 

rcu 


debt m am sense of the tenn Thev 
m n. sums ,n final settlement of a number of *• ’ 

tion . r widi apre d financial and other nrram •■ti ent* f r>r / '; 1, ‘ CotC ^ 10T ‘‘ 
c v,ni and llu* waring gf bunkum. It .'Would u 

'•<- DOiCU t !>/ i 
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_. above the expenditure incurred by India which was recoverable 

fr« u* tile United Kingdom Government and the allied Governments, India 
incurred enormous expenditure on her own account during the war. 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

NEW CONSTITUTION OF THE CONGRESS 

The Object— The object of the Indian National Congress is the well- 
being and advancement of the people ui India and the establishment m 
r , i b • peaceful and legitimate means of a Co-operative Commomvoah 1 
ha fi on equality of opportunity and of political, economic and suirut 
righ and aiming at world peace and fellowship. p< . 

Constituents —The Indian National C tigress will comprise : ~ 

T rv* meruhers, (b) Primary Congress Panchfy -s in a village m ^ 

in a ward of a town or in a part of a town,, (<) »utact 
t inter • < * * 

(d) Provincial ( <> ••.• > re»s Committees U) All India Congress 


of villages 
C .i grer^ 
may deride. 


!•!' ttui^by any Provincial Congress Committee in accordance with th. 
riilv framed by it on tl t behalf and approved by the Working Committee 

Territorial Jurisdiction 

H.Q. 
Jaipur 
Rewa 
Hugh 
Calicut 
Jubbulpur 
Poona 
Nagpur 
J till undue 
Madras 
Lucknow 
Cuttuck 
A kol a 

States Congress*; nnd Their Jurisdiction 

” - t na P. C. C.-.Includes Rajasthan Union I ij 

Jodhpur, Bikaner ad Jaisalmer, Sirohi ai L Dania States will con* 
"tinuu to be attached provisionally to Rajptitana P. ©. C. 

' N.f ; ii Bharat P. C. C. -Includes Gwalior-Jndore-Malw a. Uni«,i and 
Bhopal* 

-.a Tradesh P. C. C—Iticlu.'e* Rewa an B«nd<5lkhand. 

[\y A \ Piadcsh Tm'ludc* hnacbal States mid ->daspuc 

u; n;th States '• ni on p # (j ( include* Patiala ~n- Ja.T 


t f) Whirling c'«.innnl!c . (<7) A nr.'.*! Se* Toil of tli£ Congicss 
v Commitlu or Ai n^iation;. orgimi/ed oi created or affiliated by 
A. I. CT. r tlv; Working Committee, (ii> Committees organised 01 


Provinces 

H. Q. 

Provinces 

Ajmer 

Ajmer 

Rajputana 

Andhra 

Be/v.ada 

Vindhya Pradesh 

.. 

Gauhati 

Kamatak 

Bihar 

Patna 

Kerala 

Bengal 

Calcutta 

Mah^kosal 

Bombay City) 

Bombay 

Mahatcistra 

' iurarat 

Ahu .dabad 

Nagpur 

iltlni .. 

Delhi 

Punjab 

If : j. u.hai i rndesh *. 

Simla 

Tamiluad 

.. 

Indore 

Unite » Provinces 

P • tiala & I d Pun¬ 


Utkal 

jab Union 

Patiala 

Yidharba (Eerar) 


Hit 

Pat 


fa Jd E* ! 

Punjab State*. 

T im oi Confess CommitUe—ihe term of prinuti Loi:,»rcss p ai; 
•nti! p:lu C/mgrev O iriittets rliall oixb'tiaTly be dirce pars. 
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'—•The States which have acceded to the Indian Union shall 
: rented for the purpose of the Congress organisation as any othc- An 
India. These States will constitute either new provi ns rr b" a<sin 
to existing provinces as the Working Committee may deem" fit " ' ’ 


or 

.nccl 


v - - — - — .—C3 ^v- ii'ay uccm lit 

Affiliation -The Congress shall affiliate he followincr 
lilies: (1) A.I.S.A.; (2) A.I.V.I.A.; (3) Hindustani 
(4) Harijan Sevak Sangh; (5) Goseva Sangh. 


Membership— (1) Primary Membership — any person of the arc of 'I 
years and over who believes in Congress objective, shall, on 
written declaration to Uiat effect in Form ‘A* be deemed t« be Pninruv 
members of the Congress; (2) Qualified Membership—A primary inember 
c b'ill by deemed to be a qualified member if he fulfils the following eon . 
(litioi. — (a) a habitual nearer of certified Khadi made from haudspun 
arn and a teetotaller, (&) does not observe or believe in untouch duilitv 
(O niust be believer in inter-communal unity and have respects for th? 
xtitlis of other people (</) must believe on equality of opportunity and 
Idas for ail irrespective of race, creed or sex— provided that be is r.-. 
a member of am political party, communal or ether, which has a separate 
" ifi?! 1 ’ 1 , constitution and programme. (3) Effective Member.,’, 
k,. fievotf' i-Hfr/i A Sia )e deemed to be an effective member provided 

shiirti-7/rr V ,r ' , a - P a , rt 0 1,s time to some form of national 01 ceti- 

• ti active activity as laid down from time to time by the Congn--*. 

ann.,nim re !\r e *' i /°““ Th , c <cssi ‘ >n ? f the Congress shall be ordm.a dy b- .1 
■ , • ?t the time and place decided upon by A. I. Congn \ s/nuif 
t ''I., Congress shall be held in case the Al.C.t. o devide* . • 
« ■ .ajoiitv of 1 U.C.’s by special resolution, request the President of tK 
MWrcssta convene such a -peeial session. 

_ Working Crmnittce shall consist of the President of the Congress 

• e. ion.-a lrc.isurei and eighteen members including one or . ; ,rc 

AU the m-mberr of the Working Committee shall be 
appointed by the President, 

Fl»g-I^-,g_of tlKv Congress shall b 0 i tricolour (Saflfr m 
and Green) with Charkha in the cnitrc *i*il rinii i . . , , 

and hand woven cloth. ’ 1, ‘ d haH lj ° ’ adc 0,,t °’ -«» 


m»t 

nj* 


CONGRESS DATES 

1885—Establishment of the Congress in tsf& ; , a , 
first ssion in Bombay oil 28lh DccemF r, 1885; isos’— Dadablml ,• y, 
in his presidential address at Calcutta p: < claimed Saw aj .Sili-Vr ■ J 
" u nt a: in the Colonies as the goal of tie C< r. 1907—Ifhilit "hi Jim 

jrxn’c- 0 f ip e Congress at Surat when the annual vssi.ui wa: v - V. 
1‘Jly. -Moderates separated from Congress finally; 1920—Mahan, ( , in .n,: 

me,i Congress and it passed under his control; first civil dicr,h.- 
"'"Vi ment started on rarch 1 Q - ^20: 1921—Four anna memherdi J 


♦ i y'-Mv .-Hviutu "ii ..... . * ' • • • Micrnocfsh 

Gongrcss was fir^t i: *;oduccd: 1923—hirst cntiy -d a $tr< |ir c 
192- ir V he Centra* LegislatureJ Swaraj Party) i ' wrecking the i, 


the ( 

P 

uie nuual ^i° n * Congress fr. dared 
\y\'" nation/. 1 independonre; 1J23- 

of \ 

<*r Pit, 


,. t .. iviovfns; 
rwat or Indian * 


^ ‘ ,rc .the end of I'M). ISZsl^ 

tKh ' solution + I d v 

^. lution, ongr * 4 mi • 26th Jan jc>^ Jlt fc| ., tal0l 
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:.,,r„S»° SStSS^A MM! byth GfUcmmm 

ZKS&U teh«d unJawiut; 1934-C«|,«s «lhte. C.v,! D»- 
ob.Vino: movement: 1935—Congress eck orated Golden Jubilee m 
I) .,., „i r • 1937—Congress started parliamentary activities under nn- 

^iTof India Act of 1935 and swept the polls at general elections 
hUi -'ll ovr India and Congress ministries established in seven out of 11 
n. vin s first village Congress at Faizpur; 1939-Congress minister ? 
c'driV.l resignations as Congress could not support Britain in the unpena- 
h’tfc;l.id war; 1940—Congress rejected Viceroy’s August offer of Ac 
vxp.aiMon of Viceroy’s Executive Council and for drawing up ot .. new 
oueliUltion after the end of war as it was wholly opposed not only to 
mine ok of democracy but also to the best interests of 
Louvre .arts anti-war individual Cm! Drobedu. ro movcmet ' " 

• hmm-d number ol Congressmen; 1942— Congress rejected ~\r Stafford 
Cri. ' • :c*r of Dominion Status; All-India Congress Committee passed 

resolution at Bombay .on 8th August, 1942; and the Govern- 

. . r ii __ oorTinct thr* Cntitm .q hv thr» -i. t, .1. 


‘Oi'i! -t resolution at duhhmj .ua wu. ; — *■-» - - w., v ,. iU - 

inrnt i lunched full repressive measures against the Congress by the whole- 
c-.i •ir'rcst'- of its leaders and the Congress or amsation was banned through- 
V most of British India. 1944—Mahatma Gandhi and metnk rs i 

Cor-TesV Working Committee released; 1945-Frcsh P an for an interim 
!.v' rnment proposed by British Government through l ord Wavcll. 

hv the Congress, but it broke down at Simla Conference due to 
;«im-' ciiceof tlic Muslim League of Congress-League parity; 1946— 
Brh h Cabinet Mission' proposal regarding Ind'*" ^cndm^Inte-.m 
G>.-,irnment for.m-1 at the centre by the Congress; 1947—Biiti.h transfers 
i>owcr to India to the Congress on 15th August, 194/; Division of India 
•ito Tndia and Pakistan; 1948—First session of the Congress in an Indian 
State (Jaipur), 


CONGRESS OFFICE-BEARERS 
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HISTORICAL DATES OF INDIA 


JB.C. 

)p (about)—Pre-Aryan civilisa¬ 
tion of Mahci ijo-Daro 
1600—First Aryan Sen lenient of 
.the Qangetie Plain. 
rQ(J0-500—Formation of J r edas. 

^-50(1—Tbc bJpanishruU. 
-599-527—-M aha vira, the founder 
of Jainism. 

563-483—Buddha 
500- --Knrliest Ptiranas 
325—Ah x.iiidrr’s Invasion. 
322-298—l haiidragupta Mnurya— 
First Emperor of India. 

269 —Asoka: Accession. 

A.O. 

120—Kaniksha, the Kuslian King. 
320-530- -Gupta Dynasty. 

330- -Samudragupta. 

375 —Chandragupti (Vikranaa- 

diya) : Kalidas. 

J 606-648—Ilarsha. 

Arab invasion of Sind. 
/5iu-pu c 0 f Palla va Kingdom. 
760—Kailash Templ< 

820- Death of Sankaraebaryya. 
9(10—Pi .e of Ciiola Kin-A m 

First inv:i‘ i <n of Sultan 
] in, 1,r,Uf ^ of* Ghazni. 

,r' ‘ ; ‘lile im‘ Tfiancswar; 

1,1 '-vi-n ,.,i Ghori. 

20 . 


1206-1526—Sultanate of Delhi. 
1288-1293 -Marco Polo in Tulin 
1294—Alauddin captures !.> ..gin. 
1336—FoiuicJ«ition of Yijaynn igar. 
1398—Taimyr'* invasion. 

2 .!*;q—J lirth oi Guru Wmak, 
founder of Sikh rclKAn. 

1949 — Vasco da Gama arrived at 
Calicut, 20th Mav. 

1S2(>AA battle of panirat: 

Babar and Lodi. 

1556-1605—Akl t r. 

1556—2nd battle of Paul pat where 
nar defeats the Pathans. 
ia6 : -haU of Hindu Kingdom of 
\ ijayuagar. 

‘ If, 00 -— Foundation of p t , 

mil8 UtCh , F r ] Co - f, Hi'n,i,-,k' 

1004—French ]£. j r 0 r rtl1l . T 

1628-58—Shah 1.h,n J 1 
1630--Birth of Sivaji. 

!''j 7 S pAV i ! di ' , . L ' 01 t'ajmahal 
164 1 —E I.Cos Pactorv at f ’ m 

completed by shah T..),.,,, " > 

1661—Kiiglish fief Bo2C , . f 
dmv.y of Catherine J , l 1 
bm-VM umndeo c : v : :; ' n;a - 
l(.o„ -i .l ,'o. built Pcrflvnr 
1/07—Dentlt ,•< ' ' ° n V ' 


ura *i£> f ib 
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% j^Jnvasion by Nadir Shah. 
1756 —£eraj-ud-dow!a becomes 
Nawab and takes Calcutta. 

757—Hattie of Plassey establishes 
(British rule in Bengal. 

1760—Baltic of Wandiwash. 

17ol—3rd Battle of Panipath (end 
or French Power and r -f Mar¬ 
ietta Power). 

1774- -Warren Hastings becomes 
first Governor-General. 

1775— Maharaja Nandkumar 
hanged (5th August). 

Pint English newspaper 
Hickey's Bengal Go tte started 
: .i Calcutta, 29th Janu-ry, 1780. 
178-t—Pitt's Act cstabli. 1 ier Board 
ut Control. 

17 H 2 _Tri:i' •>*■ Warren Hast. ..rs. 

Iii2>—R'oht to sit as jurors was 
extended to Indians. 

. Raja Rommohar Roy 
founds Braluno o3msj. 

1829—Abolition of Suttee. 

1832—Macaulay’s minute (bo¬ 
ning oi English education). 

1839—Jr.oe.27, Raajrt Singh ol 
Lahore died . 

1 ^ 53 —First Railway opened m 
India. 

1354—17.1, . trie Telegraph intro¬ 
duces in India. 23rd March, 
i254—First Legislate ' Council 
i.n.t in India. 

Hindu Widow Remarriage 
Act -'assed. 

1857-So— Sepoy Mutiny. 

1857—Tune 24, Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity founded. 

1858 _E. i. Co., dissolved: Govt 

,vi India tiansferred to British 
Ci own. 

1R?H Queen’s Proclamation. 


i 862—July 
Calcutta 

Rk? I. C 

Ccnrts . 
A/'t p* • 
1875- Day, 
sityt i 


;2. High Court of 
was inrugiiridcd. 

S. Aci & h" • 

,<; & India ' ’> 

r’iat 

noa Saraswati fou'.ds 


in: 



1885—Indian National Congress 
established on 28th December. 

1877—Queen Victoria proclaimed 
Empress of India. 

1887—Feb. 16, Jubilee of Queen 

Victoria in India. 

ISOS—Partition of Bengal (rise 
oi militant nationalismJ. 

1909—Indian Councils Ac 1 passed 
enlarging legislative councils. ^ 

1911—First aerial post in India 
was carried from Allahabad 
Exhibition to 0 miles oh ^ . 
First English King 1-• 1°' 111 


india. f . 

1912 - Transfer of the ox 

Tndi * from Calcutta to b *lhi. I 
mat ^ ’ ui^eT £ 
shells Madras (22nd Sept.). 

1916— P me Rule League formed.. 
Lucknow Pact. 

1917— Declaration of Secretary 
of State promising responsible 


government to India. 

1928 —Mcntague-Chelmslord 
Report. 

1919 —Rowlatt Act passed- Tra¬ 
gedy at Amritsar (13th April) 
First Indian to he made a peer. 


Lord Sinha. # # t 

1920— Hunter Commission s repot t; 
Inauguration of non-co-operation 
movement by Gandhi. 

1921— MoplaP* Rebellion -Prince of 
Wales’ visit to Ind. i hv. 7,1921) 

1922— ChauvM haura outrage! 
L»ard li Resolution-: Mahatmn 
Gandhi’s arrest, trial and im¬ 
prisonment for six ycat . 

1924- - Swarajist Party en or? le¬ 
gislatures. 

1925— Death ut V. R.^ Das. 


1926— Currency * »mmts$trv mrcs 
Otc gold ratio of Re. at i.v. fid. 

1927_A Statut *ry (hinniissio'i 

g Ct up under So* J hn v ’imon. 

1920-_Lahore Longicss parser, 

"independence Resolution. 

1 ■ i--A^ ril 7, 1A imperial Air- 

•wa s pLne ca ryiug mi iLs from 
England landed at Karachi. 
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'vw-^\pril i, Civil Disobedience 
movement by Congress—R. T. 
Conference—1st Session, Nov¬ 
ember, 12. 

19)1—Mar. 4, Gandhi-Invin Pact 
signed.—Round Table Confer¬ 
ence (2nd Session). Gandhi, sole 
representative of the Congress. 

1 ( C - Suppression of thoCorgrc. • 
Gandhi's fast from Sept. 20 to 
26, which resulted ii' i’oona Pact. 

1934—Reserve Bank Act passed— 

in w fnd ‘ ? avy inaugurated. 

Jtv :J --Covt. of India Act passed— 
Orissa and Sind constituted sen- 
crate province-May 20, Severe 
earthquake at Quetta. 

1937—Prov. Autonomy in all Pro¬ 
vinces under the Govt, of India 
Act of 1935 (1st April).—Con- 

lofn CS k ta ^ es °/ tlCe 7 provinces. 

of 2nd World 
Aar (Sept. 3, 1939)— Congn- < 

cl ,99 P3t India being dc 

u ’ c :i belligerent without her 
ronsent ami Congress minis- 

, 0 "‘ es J'esisn in ail provinces. 

• AH '—Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee demand- complete inde- 
bendence. 

942—India rejects British Govt/s 
f dTcr 'Dominion Status' sent 
through Sir Stafford Cripps. 




1 942—Congress Quit India’ Re 
s° lut *°n, on August 8 

1944— Release of Mahatma Gandhi • 

—Formation of Indian National 
Army under Suohas Chand- 
Bose at Singapore. * 14 

1945— I.N.A. Trials in India 

1946— Cabinet delegation to India 
and ofler ot Independence. 
Formation of Interim Govern¬ 
ment at the centre. 

—Wide spread communal rioF in 
India, particularly in Calcutta 
Bombay, Noakliali and Bihar. 

1947— Indian Independence Bill re¬ 

ceived assent of the King 
July 18. ^ 

National Flap adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly, July » 

—Freedom comes to’ India 
August IS. 

1948— -Bast British troops, 1st Bat- 
talion Somerset Bight !i■'..■.try 
sailed from Bombay, 29lh F b. 

—First large corar ' i*cial vessel 
(8,000 mns) to be 
built in India fur 15o ear- ^ 
launched at Vi : npi im iktu 
Md cli. ’ l * Ul 

Assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi, 30th Jan. 


international organisations 


UNITED NA HONS 

N‘i . u. N. ca»e—Tin teat majjn of m i ' ro ,. 


■ .iV" - ‘■‘•■presented '>v the delegate.-, of 50 nations resolved on Tml’o!! 
•a t , ° their strength” t; crea. • a new Qtga-isaim,.' C ‘V 

;, » ! *.W U Sj n Francisco, they signed ihe Charter which g 0 v< ,<c «i ‘ 
' 1 Nations. ’ CIns the 

, of ,he u - N. —To maim in international .- • a n d 
fn< 

... ' lallOU of noni.lne mil t. {-.'■» „n. . ' b ai m Sflfc 

J ' 9ft nthc 


»f peoples ami 
n peace; to achieve 1 • »* r »P f 


1 

Hi 

‘ flis.1 UClion ; 


< Ou ...'.'B "" 1 a ”' 1 . ;,li : n . Rolans' ' Bd 

• peel v i:/man rights 


• asifef. f 

*‘ r solving international 


: >■ i ft; wZ ,:: "■*"! ,S W1 :' 

■ 


'■pinomit 
•bRg at' 
for all 
centr - foi 


mtsTfy 


‘ c 
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losing .he «*• Jt » achieve .hesc ends; to. a,o .he 

Nation® is *-*» - to basic 

J «* °“ lcr in 800,1 

fai %, pledged 10 settle .heir disputes by peacciul means and in 
manner is not >o endanger peace, secunty and ins..ec. 

Tn its i . rJSSsJ? a - 


r zr:z~^ •» * 

: whtc^dtc'Onitwl'^attons is taking »«» 

or restore*, ponces. 


to 


, or restore*, ye • . • n 

:>ac: with the principles of the Charter. 


;mr; with the principles ui o.v. 

♦ ,1 V'lions shall not inter’ en< m matter.-* which are v^nli.tl y 
cititS .if doS iit.isdic.ioit ... -ny state except when, „ ,s «... .0 

enforce the peace. 

' 


U.N. 

1L0 


FAO 

UNESCO 


ICAO 


who 

UPU 

ITU 


IRO 

iTO 


United Nations 

international Labour Orgams. - 

Fo’kT and Agriculture of the 
United Nations 

United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Orga¬ 
nisation . 

International Civil Aviation Or¬ 
ganisation 

World U ilth Organisation. 

Universal Postal Union 

International 1 eleco^nnninica- 
tions l id on 

International Refugee Organi¬ 
sation . 

1 uteri atioual Trade Organisation 


Mr-.,W. of the United Nations-- \■ gr.Ui.ia, ' » > Belgium, BolivH 

Y.J... Cycci.-A r’-, Uoiininrian R. • ; ubli ; : Eniado 

1 ■ ; ■ . 1 i recce, Oua 

Judin | ,' | vv) Lcbant i. Silva- -nibnrgli. .w ceo, Netherla.ul 

\. u,' d' Micarasua. Now- r ;il ,utn.-i. Paragttay. Peru, Philipp ' 

i.Vpubtv 1 '.mil, Sa-; ; . Arabia, wrE. T.int.v Okrau.»:i S. S. RepuU- 
v mill ' *ia*a l is S. ... Unveil J v , v . 1 , U.b.A., I mguay, Vcn'mcl 
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Bgoslavia, all original members. Countries ;o far admitted by the General 
ssembly areAlRani^tan, Iceland. Sweden, Siam, Pakistan, Yemen. 


ORGANISATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Organisation of the United Nations — The United Nations has six arin- 
I cipal organs —General Assembly Security Council. Econo ;; end S'oci il 

Council. Trusteeship Council , International Court of Justice and Secretariat 

1 . General Assembly -All member States arc represented in the General 
Assembly. It is the main deliberative organ of the U.N. and the uear-st 
equivalent yet to a Parliament of Man. Each member may have five dele- 
Rat^s but only one vote. 1 he General Assembly meets oiv'e a year in 
•September. Noting is bv a two-thirds on important questions and on 
Ocher questions, by a simple majority. 

nr : " ia !r ! u | Kt, ° 11 ;' a, ‘° to consider and make recommendations on the 

> ,!.’■ i j^ Crn ? ll0na . c # °‘°P^ration * n Ike maintenance of peace and 
* • lnc 1,1 n .\ 8 tlc Pnnaples governing disarmament end regulation of 

to nr'i- "r l ISCU , S . and ™ ove recommendations on any world problem, 

vdliehndahi ™^• l0n u for i tl . le l )eac cful settlement of any situation 
■J ch impair friendly relations among nations. 

cKcUmI hv C i h fy r Counca i ~ E,cve " f members, five of them permanent and 
r, n u ,• i A l C general Assembly compose the Security Council, the c m 
tainin U1 AKni;)er Abates have conferred primary responsibility fur nv i. 
Co,«,% •: peace and security. In performing it> functions tin S.ct ri;-. 

to - ' 11 ac ^ s 0n behalf of the Member Slates, all of whom have n^ruil 
accept and carry out its decisions. 

. five permanent member* are China. France, Hi V. S. S. R. ti-c 
■ Kiupdoni and tin United States. Ncm-pr'niiaiiei.t members are 
f ' , . 0f I bv the Gcm-ral Assembly for uvo-year terms and arc not clbible 
r immediate re-election; 

. Its functions are to maintain international peace and securitv f - 

’’ ni > iil lead »<* international friction to ,A 
w,1 ">mn or nidi . to prevent nr $t*p , • , n ’ 

Decisions on alf procedural matters arc made C affirmative vote ' 
LA-ast seven members. Decision: on substantive matu ... „ 1, , 

^native vote . f even members includijiR the concwrhl, 

• pormauents member. 1 to b the rule of ‘Great Um l . * 

1 J hutarly referred to as the veto. * 

, ^kcanse the maintenance of peace requir e constant vigilance nv 
;in 1 -' c al! for prompt acnon, the Security Council i> in permanent >sC • . 
c! Re,.c ra ii v meets at least onev a fortnight. 

^tibsidtavy organs reporting to the Security Council art 
of J. f, > lit,i/an Staff Committee —Composed of the Chiefs of th<* c:,. r 
»l„ ' lvc permanent members, advises and assists the Security Coitm-li 
s ion. >f military requirements for maintenance of peace, etc ' 011 

!*<!),,7 j Uomic Commissi n set up b> the General a..,, 

10 tbe^ Security Council and is accountable to it * ' >>c 

' i; 11,2 1 -scniriiy. All mcr»< ,r ■ oi t’’- Security Council 


Council. 


addition, Canada when that country i> not a m •*/'. 

nnl Ul ' l 


semi. 

“ ah matter 

■' e ver>rcaf ntcil 
of the 
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r c ) Committee for Conventional Armaments for the general regula- 
’ t: n and reduction c: armaments ad armed forces. 

id) Standing Commiltees-Sndx as Committee of Experts on rule* 
of procedure committee or. the adinission ot new members. . r i 

: (c> Id hoc Committees and Commissions established when required 

'•.i deal with temporary questions. , , . ., . 

3 Economic and Social Council—is composed or eighteen members 
.•i ciccl by the Gefn-al Assembly. Its functions arc to be responsible for 
economic and social activities of the United Nations, to promote respect 
a, ! observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms lor all. 

The Council works through commissions and committees. Nine com¬ 
missions have so far been set up. They arc—(I) Economic and Empmy 
evt Con.mission, Transport and Communications Commission fisc^ 
C< mmission, Statistical Commission, Population Commission, Social Lons 
iui~.\ : on, / unmn Rights Commission and Commission on Narcotic UrW* 

4 . Iruilcr :liip Council—XJi.il i Nations accept ns ci red tiu.^t d 
rj t«.» promote the wcll-heinj of dependent peoples and their p 

dr-.v I- pmeut towards self-government and independence. 

Further, the members of th*. Unit' d Nations have o t up an int< ' 
j >>nal trusteeship sy-tem tor the administration of territories placed 
nul<; United Nations' stipend ion through trusteeship agreements. 

Trusteeship system can apply to territories formerly held urtdei the 
T ac of Nation - mandate, territories take:* from enemy State . , out 

coi ;' e n f yv 0 rid War H; territories voluntarily placed under trusteeship 

SI5t Thc Tra.taship Council consists of (11 member Countries. wlmini.- 
tain,, trust* territories. ( 2 , permanent members 0the Secu^O.m.c.1 

and enough other countries (elected by the Gcne ^J - i : c h administer 
>cars fen.fi) to nuke *n equal division between countries which adnunistc 

Iru t territories and countries which do not. , . . „ 4 . • . „ 

The i -ent membership consists of (a) Administering comil ._ 
SAuidrah Belgium, Franco, New Zealand and United Kingdom: ( 0 ) ° 
ojtir.tric<- Chiu Iraq (u i! 1950), Mexico (until 1950), U.S S.K.;; i • ^ 

Tuistccshib t ■ i't ries —( 1 ) New Guinea (Austra!r r ), (2) 

Vriindi (Belgium), f3) Frc.uh Can.croons (Franc'), French logon 
(France), (A) Western Sunoa (N> u ZcaLnul), (5) British Cameroon- 
British Togoland, Tao^aryika ( United Kingdom). . . i 

!nfernational C of J attic t —Tts purpose ! to act as prmcma 
judicial body of the 1 cited Nations. It is a . ourt of bn. join , 1 'v‘ 
sylth 1 ]U( tions only, wi : l disputes* AH countriespa 

to the Court can icier to it any cas they wish. Tn addition* Sccumd 


C< 

T r 


A'.. 


ute to the Court and all or of f h<- 
m -Ivis. i v opinion on :iy h> al 'l 1 ; ’• 

;-f Fifteen ju<F w ehxtM by the General \ssemWy 


t legal c 
jurt for 


an 


Ceni-i 

such 

Chief 


nril may refei 
can n»ih ihe 
The Court consist 
the Security Com ui. 

6 . Secretariat--is composed r>i ri Secretary-General appointed bj *ht 
isfaublv upon tlu recoituneitdatioTt of thft Security Council and 
a i*- c org* dsatum \ w vcqn re. Secret • -General 

():>. r • i V : r .uv.' Nations I 1 ; *', assisted by 
lccruitcd on . I*nsis r * i-’ieir qualr cations. 


nuni tr 


rn iruinatl 


• lmtSTffy. 



Departments oj the Scc,\ U>rnit-~(a) department of Security Council 
Affairs (b) Department of Economic Affairs, ( c ) Department u Social 
-fairs (d) Department of Trusteeship and Information from ncn-..elf- 
Kovermng countries, (tf) Department of Public Information, (/) Legal 
Department (<i) Department of Conferences and . general services, 
</*) Department of Administrative and Financial Services. 


SPECIALISED AGENCIES 


International Labour Organisation (LL.O.) diic l.L.O, has it' motto 
'Tf you vish for - -ace, work for Justice” As inter-governmental agenc? 
it seeks by international action to improve by labour conditions, raise livm 
standards and promote econonr*' and social stability. ^ 

In 1944 Id O. adopted what is known as “Declaration of Philadelphia? 
outlining the objectives of l.L.O. It affirms these principles: that labour 
is not a commodity: that freedom of expression and of association are 
essential to sustained progress; tl at ..overty anywhere constitute 
v*' prosperity everywhere,; and that war against want requires to It carried 
out on with unrelenting vigour within each nation. 

It was established on II April, 1919, under the treaty of Versailles. 
f -P.O. is now a specialised body of the United Nations. 

f.L.O.’s machinery consists of (1) International Labour Conference 
V/ Jueh is l.L.O. highest authority. It meets annually and composed 
'4* national delegations comprising tvv'" government delegate d one HeJe- 
each representing management and labour. The chief function of the 
unto, nee is to f* i ululate international social standards in ti form ot 
Conventions. ( 2 ) <ioir f ady comprises the representatives of gov¬ 
ernments, eight mai agern t ci ibers * 3) /h- 

* r rational Labour Office which provides the Secretariat I the Cotm'nTice 
:i d of the goverlit: y. body »is head* mart * rs arc at M< ntr :il at 1 vjuctxr, 
' 4 ) In tu trial C.oi.imitters -Sint 1<M5 seven Industrial Committees have 
Leen sot tq>. These Committee, brm; together two representatives each 
wi labour, man . cu mi. and gov: u ment ftom countries where a given 
industry is of fume importance. 


Food and Ag ^culture Organisation of United Nations (F.A.O.)—The chit f 
a.ins of V. A. O. are— (a) To help nations raise the standard of liv : . 

2 ) to improve nutrition yf the peoples of all count ks ($) : I 
increase the efficiency of fanning, forestry and fisheries (4> t»> bettor the 
Audition of rural people and, througn ah th<* o mean*, to widen h k 
pi'■> r;unity of all people for productive wmV. F.A.O. was to.inMiy 

f| t nded in October 1945. , r . . A 

United Nation. EducnttanaL v -,cntific -*d Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) 

The purpose of V e organi-af -n declares A aide I of the UNl^cCi* 
^onstitntfcn ' T to contribute to pence ar security by promoting collabnra- 
V‘»n amour i i c n: lions through educaln,:, science ai l culture v ohlct 
'briber uni\ **>•■.! respect for justice, for rule of lav and fur ihc human 
1 *£hts and fundamental freedoms which are affirm* lor t\. \x:opJp<: <, 

H'c world, wiflicat <i*tmction n. r-.cc. ?< >r reli^u 

busier of the United Nati n, It v. .•$ established • 16th Ncv. 1945 

iattinational Bafor Reconulruclion and Dev.! . went- is • p ,) to 
' r °Wcm of inttrnauor.r-1 civil BviatVin cad csUbl'.slimeut »i loi.rf 
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standards and regulations for civil aviation. The aims, and objects of 
ICAO an t.» develop the principles and technique 01 international air 
navigntu.n and 10 fester the planning and development oi international 
transport. It was established on 4th April, 1947; ICAO s h cad quar t ei> 
an* a* Montreal, Canada. Under the terms of the agreement ICAO n a 
rpcciali.sed agency of the United Nations. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development -is designed to 
promote the international flow of long-term capital for productive 
purpose and to assist in hnancing the rebuilding ot devastrueu 

areas and the development of the resources of member coun¬ 
tries. Loans are to b made to only member nations. The Bank’s main objec¬ 
tive is to assist in the reconstruction and development of territories ot 
muiibr.s by facilitating the investment of capital for productive purposes. 
Such assistance is defined as including the restoration of ecoiionm 
destumed or disrupted by th war. the reconversion of producti \e u.i . 
t- pcnV' M.ne needs, and the encouragement ->f the development of pro in 
ti . irwilitk and resource; less developed countrn . • 1 ,an . k 15 

hii.iiud i'rum making loan h»r political ptirpox *■ or from advancing im\Q$ 
fin* charitable objectives. 

JLacb member nation has subscribed the hares of the capital stock of 
the Bas k winch lias a par value of $100,000 re. share the mallest sub¬ 
scription Iv-Vg for 2 shares and the largest that, of the Lmted States for 
7 su elnrcs Tin total subscribed capital is tn excess of eigb* billion 
aoU'atrreegate of 20 p.c. of each member nations g^scnpt.on 
h, !"-en called for payment. 

International Monetary Fund-f he purposes of ^ 

imcrmtiom.l exchange, to hasten the removal °[ Ml “IchSw aSislancc 
national payments, and to provide short-term nnilibrium in their 

to -.ember.-, i; requested, to overcome a temporary disequilibrium 

tv.lunce of payments. 

I{ was established on 27t!i December 1945 and its headquarters at*, at 
18L -H Street, Washington . - . 

World Health Organisation (WHO)-ID purpose i the attainment by an 
peoples of the highest possible level of health. llr 

Us constitution \vn. adapted on 22r.d July 1946. WHO formally, 
came into existence as . permanent specialised agency of the hinted 
Nai mus at a Conference ,f th c organisation held in Gcncv,. from jam » y 
0 February, 1948 wheu it was am> unccd that 20 countries had rati u l 
Charter of Wl'Kb 

Omvcrt.il Postal Union (U:'))_lts pm n,c i- to nllevi:He < ; u. 
foy, cm,fusion and pal 

uniting its memlxi countries in single postal t° in " r - , 

i|-i'.r;il exchange of mail. It' nrt i-: to insure the oigai. • " • 

of postal s* rvlcc. throughout the world tlirough inter- 

operation. . . -n , . 

It " v established in 1875 by P 0 *u; Convent i >u o. Berne and its 
hcadquartt ; s ar , * Jkrne. Switzerland 

(pkrnndiuial T f lt*cor.ummicatIons Union (ITlh -T:.c organisalvn through 
which i: <; ' ii'rit- , . , r- ri* te inter” • <.i<.iv.! V lc^ommunicatii i \ * i- ».. d 


ti 
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(1) to maintain and extend international co-operation for the improve 
meat and rational use of telecommunication. (2) Po promote the deve¬ 
lopment and most efficient operation of technical facilities by establishing 
standards and operate a rules in order to^ improve feleeommunicati \ 
services, increase their usefulness and, as far as possible, make them 
generally available (3) To harmonise .. the actions in the attainment of 
these common end- 

International Refugee Organisation (IRO)-lt.-, purpose IS to assist in the 
rvpatria ion or resettlement of refugees and disposed persons; to protect 
the’r rights and legitimate interests and give them care and assistance until 
. their repatriation or resettlement can be carried out. 

International Trade Organisation (1T0) — The l.T.O. came into being 
on March 24. 1948. The plan of the organisation is a programme tor 
peace' in World Trade and a blue print for a balanced and expanding world 
economy. It points the way towards a return to multilateral track. The 
l.T.O. will help to reduce trade harriers, settle tn.de disputes and benefit 
1 uitmdly by important trading privileges. 

World Meteorological Organisation (WMO)—This organisation as stated 
1,1 the preamble to its convention, is established with a view to co-O'dinat • 
I,l £>. standardising and improving world metcoroloi i cal activities and w> 
Ulcournrinir .an efficient exrhaugo oh. meteorological iformation between 
countries in the aid of human activities. (Not yet established). .* 

Intt.-Governmental Maritime Consultive Organisation (IMC0)—i. his oi*y.am¬ 
otion when it comes into being—will provide int. H'uvornnicntal c >-op. ra- 
h jji concerning all matters relation to international shipping; to cncuur- 
n de the. highest standard of maritine safety and efficiency of navigation; 

promote the availabilih of slipping samecs to the commerce m tlu.- 
Vv orId without discrimination; to coiwider unfair restrictive protection by? 


dipping concerns. 
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INDO-PAKISTAN RELATIONS, 1948 

Indn Pakistan relations over the year may naturally seem to defy 
.-tional explanations. To outsiders specially it may look like r. puzzling 
paradox how with almost continuous hitches on important as well as 
! J'r • matters, mutual recriminations arising on l of what seemed exp res- 
-ini ot il!will and unwillingness to carry cat agreements and last but 
n 1 ist with the possibility at all times of the Kashmir hostilities flaring 
unt ' n regular conflagration, the Governments of the two sister clomi' 
nions negotiated almost every month some economic or other agreements, 
or re ;lvcd ome differences arising out c the partition of the country- 


AGREEMENTS 

(a) Agreements relating to partition and necessary allocations: — 

t. On .vlarch 27 the Arbitral Tribunal for the Pur jab gave its award 
on . • 33 disputed points referred to it by the Punjab Separation Count u- 
WO '• rulin that blast and W st Punjab shall share 40% and 60% 
i >pc *iv iy i i the asset and liabilities oi undivided Punjab, ;he Tribunal 
fr • i the ^alu* ot the canals at Uvi r e tK atnouni spent in their const ruc- 
tio.i and de. -l- d tha: the legated iow ‘ r. the colony areas includ- 
i •!*; :•' '.ted tun -t nKnt?tk>n$ 3 uld he tv; d lor the . u: jh»> O' 

C • 1 * vision f ao. cts at d liabilities. According lo th. decisions no > >tiru- 
i\rxi , !;r*i than the Lahore Ivluseum was to be divided about which if 
i , r --poles arose during the division by two representative of the t.vo 
provinces working under M-*. S. N. Gupta appointed by the TrUnml 
i... Supervisor, the matter may again he reviewed by the Irihu.id 1 
v. is also provided in the award that East Punjab was to cont nue to 

. j. l - electricity to West Punj’ab till the end of Murc% ■■ 9 f > 1 J*- L . - 

V provision that during the period from March, IO kS. lo b<i p . 

I'M.. ,Wi Punjab would be on'hied to 50% of the total amount generated 
fhe jrfnndi project while this share would be reduced by one quarter 
h ^'*n Oet. i and Dec. 31 and by another quarter in the i .naming three 
Trout!is. •• rebate c! trge heir. 3 * always six pies per unit. 

2 'jiving it*, award/n lb - 17 leierenees b> the Bengal Serration 

' 3 the Bcne.il .rbitral i r• anal set down in accordance with tlr 
. . ' yr. iiient by the two p iriics that the assets and liai ilitics of undivided 
• al should be hared by West mid East Bengal : And M- 

. >jj-ctiyely, in nil except a f cw cns ^ Among the exceptions was the 

of furnitures, store *-tc., which though divisible according t»» b >ok 
K,»t{& ns ir. .he case of other physical asstts, were to he apportioned in 
54% to West Bengal and 14% to East Bcnr-.l, the clivj^Ide 
mited to the lollov/ing institutions: tlw 1 alcuttn Medical Col- 
itals, the 
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I'.-o) lining 
Pge and j 
t .otbijr* i 


r ‘U w< 
hmial 


L ' - ’usiuuuons . iii' “y - -. __ 

i formate, the --hcol of Tropical Mcd'me, th ; Presidency 
'reside* ’ / Genial ]|n ; ta | 0 f Calcu- a, and the Kanchra- 
I capital. X*n' cf <ue institution' ' t^ be plivskiilly 

3.134-5 r.nles of roads n '-. st and West 
L a: d *he financial cr ttb lent n hese 
t!u: Iiook • due awarded by the 
l'Wi for class 
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fnr dass III and Rs. 281 per running foot in respect of 

the cost of bridges t> .. . .. 



n " The Pakistan section of the Jodhpur State Railway which were 
to have been handed over to the N.-W Railway, Pakistan on June 1 
according to a previous agreement were delayed- due to Pakistan':, failure 
to nvdec prepayment for the rolling stock, due to her by the agreement 
1 fore Dec. 14, 1948. On this date the Railway was officially handed 
over in lieu of Rs. 45.33,000 for the stocks. 

As r-rlv as Kb. 19, 1948, Dr. Matthai, Indian Minister for Trans- 
n 0 ;*t and Railways, had announced that out of the total capital liabilities 
of ti- undivided Government of India for the railways, India accepted 
5 U/ . As to the final division of railway stores and rolling stock, coir- 
plqtc agreement was announced on Dec. 2? 1948 after the Karachi talks 
by the Sub-Committees appointed for the purpose by the Inter-Dominion 
Conference at New Delhi in the second week of December, 

4 . On the question of the pre-partition claims of compensation lor 
requisitioned property, situated in Pakistan, the Indo-Pakistan Conference 
at New Delhi on Dec. 1, 194$ came to the decision that the liability 
was to be borne by the Government of India. For the purpose of the 
Tayncnt of about Rs 5,39 lakhs due to over 2 lakhs of evacuees in tin. 
different districts in T T Bengal, the East Bengal Government wu> to 
I( ward summary staten nls project by project to the Financial Ad-i-er, 
Military Finance. Government of India. 

x The Indo-Pakistan currency and financial taiks neld duri. ; 
Mar. 31 and April 1, 1948 settled, th# problems armg out i F k:.*.r .’s 
desire to have own currency from April 1, 1946. It was derided nut the 
Reserve Bank of India would cease to act for Pakistan 'vom July 1, 1948 
and not from Nov. 1, as agreed earlier. There was to he no c chat*; e 
control «>r control or transfer of funds or comities or sayings hank 
account, unto Sept. 30, 1948. Brides hoc mamur of ihc withdrawal of 
India note- md the sharing of the nsco of the Issue Department Oi the 
Reserve P»: 1 of India and .directed matter'- were agreed upon. :\irn- 
lionahl * m 1 cot, r.cti'ui i Indo-Pakistan Banking Agreement e r 

mil. 22. I'D.8 in accordance v.’dt which normal banking funct us vn: 
o contim 1 betw.cn t two «. *minidd as before. 

(h) Economic and Trade a*: eement* 

i India and Pakistan signal the following mutual simolv n.i 
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is tar i has not Pen able to supply much and has proposed unde 
the October agreement to complete her delivery from the rabi croi 
Under the July agreement India decided to barter 4,000 tons of imporlc 
wiitat and 10,500 tons of gram with 11,000 tons of -eed wheat froi: 
Pa'Atan and further receive 6,500 tons of rice from West Pakistan t 
deliver the same amount o Burma rice to E. Pakistan thus saving tlv 
chaiy.e of rea transport. 


As to co f ton and cotton-textiles, transactions were first made in 
ace^rdan* with the ratio of 20 bales of Pakistan .-ottnn to 12 bales o r 
Indian doth .uni yarn fixed by the March agreement. Under the terms o 
h. general . a cement o» Mas, a long-range exchange agreement for tb 
suppls nj or’i.oii') bales of codon to India by Pakistan for 4(H).uOO bales « 
f, i from India t .me into force from September 1 ( >48, for one ye: 

’> • yufe. 31, 1949, The price, with the level of export duty it an 
;i 1 t ! proi Ttio! s of the different varieties of cloth to he made aval 
v 1 ; > 1' hist:ui including a general standard of Pakistan’s rate of 1 -iyii 
* n t(. month was fixed by the agreement of Nov. 10. Mea 1 

V * 1 • ,l; ' nii-nhic- <:«.nm-etc. I w , *k the lapse of inotithly q»r.r > 

.ii tor India, I’akistm 'Ted on Oct. 27 io fix an export .<ju«ua 

A'Mi/i bale; for the period ending 31sf Jan. 1949, 


The Karachi Agreement • May set down t)ic quantities of each eoi 
modity vJiich cadi Dominion undertook to make available to tlu oth 
bets a Juh 1, 1948 and June 30, 1949 in all cases except that of ra 
cotf* u and cotton-textiles arid food grain- for which the one-year p. rj, 
is (. end on Aug. 31. 1949. It was also agreed that imported gou< 

• IiicT had been shipped and paid for in either dominion before Dec. 1 
1947 out of the undivided exchange account will be allowed to bein> c: 

1. r 1 to the. other dominion whenever it was established that the go< H 

<• originally intenck I for consumption in that dominion. Supplies wci 
gvireially to he made through ordinary commercial channels, except bein 
• > xi to tin usual controls fur impoit or export if any. Both \h 

d minions 'greed not to re-export any commodity imported fr m the otlic 
dominion. India on h . part was to limit her export of raw jute t< 

JfUO.W) bales r>f the usual Indian var :# 'ties. The controlled good wer 

t i ■ supplied at ib« controlled price in the dominion concerned. Indi: 

1 ; "b 11 1 , k-pl; Pakistan 183,000 tons of coal (160.000 i -' 1 

*n'm *. pci month jc.OOo tf» t, of steel, and st rap plu* 0 , 0:0 t ns of cor 
waled iron sheets, and 4.000 ton.* »:f pig iron per quarter, 6 . 1*00 tons 
lap*. 1.500 tons of board, >70 tor^ of hydrochloric acid, 200 tons of 

nitric iicirl, B0f> tons of marresium sulphate, 2.500 tuns of asbestos sheet. 

2 . 0 t. ui ot paint;, enamels and varnishes, 50,000 tons of jute manu- 

t. tun:*. 00 ton - myjabolla’rns, 11 , 00,000 lb*. of woollen and w * d 

1 K) :ons of trmstaid oil, S f 00o'tons of gr >und jut oil, £2,000 is 
"t '<r'\ ■ (tuileO, nnd 7,00.000 lb> of t »bacco (flue-cured). Besides India 

‘hn'i-d t.. supply leather and fe.t- wrar upio the amount demanded by 

g Pakistan on her M -nt sufficient quantity fit ia\v hides 

*1 *»».•■. On i if r pari Pains tan aw • <! p, -mipb; to India 50 Dkh bales 

• i f jun-c 3 r j lakh pieces oi cov. and buff bides, 1.5 lakh pieces of 

skins, 2(i lakh mds. of roc sa t. S.» . 0 u r> of potavium 


<’ r cal*’• in acWifion ' 1 , n undertook to try 


nitrate and 
to suppi 
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jiis of gypsum per day and a total oi 10,000 tuns uf soda ash, if 
possible. 

2. On Feb. 27, 1948 Government oi India declared Pakistan lu he 
a foreign country for the purpose of levying customs with effect from 
Marc 11 i 3 1948. in contravention to the term of agreement a Ur.* time 
of Partition, Pakistan claimed ior a share of export duty on jute col¬ 
lected at Calcutta. For this reason Govt, of India was cor,-trained to 
declare Pakistan as foreign country for purpose of export and import 
duty. By the agreement of Sept. 28, the two governments listed some 
gjuds for exemption from the operations of import and export control. 
In continuation of the terms of tiie ludo-Pakistati agreement oi April 15 
relating to the movements of evacuees and in addition to that it was 
decided to exempt from import and export control personal and house¬ 
hold effects intended for personal use carried in evacuee special train.',, 
goods carried F evacuees proceeding by motor convoys, and ti military 
and otlu-r government tores allocated to the other dominion provided 
that a permit by the requisite authority covered the same. 

In addition to these,, the governments of the partitioned provinces in 
each dominion agreed to exclude from the operation of import and export 
control such perishable food>tu(Ts as used to be sold in the oilier domi¬ 
nion nr bought iido i before the partition. With the agreement of the 
respective dominions, that was achieved and customs duties a-e not levied 
m these. 

(c) Political and other agreements relating to evacuees and minorities: — 

The main agreements of this type were tho>-e dated April 20, Aug. 

15. the last one being in fact one covering the whole hGd 


is well as correct iw 


)t the 


25 and Dec. 

of inter-dominion relations—explanatory 
matter relating to Kashmir. 

The C alcutta agreement of April as supplemented by the Delhi ue 
man of December provided to relieving the fear-cumph • mi ; e u»r , 
F'ics resident in each dominion is always possible and the propaganda 
directed against each i!.»mini«-i by the pre$s, including books 
ii"iis, public organisations, broadcast :ig and lilms. For 
and friendly 1 v. laticai-> lu tween the two sister dominions 

1< for the establishment oi an Inter-Dominion lo format ir 
{ (i^unitke Pul organisations at dominion and 
iiijr the implementation of th, p ditieal and economic 
Provincial and district minority board: in | - -l aru | 
to be set by Keb. 15, 1949 and steps are ahv.r. s 
up for remedying all • •■niplaints regardin g oppre* 
ment of minorities. As regards incidents both on tin* r 
md Fast-West Benya* l 1 *rtl« rs, the District Magistral^ . • 
of the provinces and states com erned have been autlk i 
contact their opposite number in the other Dominion t 
settle such incident* md take steps necessary to prevent 
such incidents in .ut na. 

\s n the boundary disputes lx tween East -West iletignl 
Pengal-Assam on the Kadc'ilte award, a hi&U-pruui judicial 
1 1 k at up not later than lan, 21, 1919 to solve 
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t1 1 it, . pccial prov isions have been laid d , < ,, ii to prevent the reettr- 
rcr.c.- of border incidents in these areas on the basis of some interim 
arrangements. 

As evacuate properties, the agreement of August provided for the 
'"; tn disnment ot a Joint-Inler-Dorninion Agency to deal with the subjects 
<ii *ranster or disposal oi movable property, assessment of the value of 
piopcrty and preparation of lists showing names of evacuee owners 
an iciii-i value of the property and copying of revenue records of agrf- 
cul'ural property and the exchange of these records between the two 
dominions, 'i ' .• area covered by the agreement was the whole of West 
f alvi-mn, excluding the unadministucd agency areas, and Hast Punjab, 
I'rlm. the least Punjab States, Bikaner, Ajmer-Merwara, the Matsva 
. 1 ’• ^’e kaja: than Union, Saurasbtra. Jaipur, Jodhj.ur and the Western 
•'•. lr,:ts a : 'i<- U.P. o.i the side of India. The Agc-ncv is also to act as 
ta'.oi. n the custodian of evacuee jiroperty in die other dominion. The 
lA'h, a t , tiucm provided over and above these for the establishment of 
iev:.. ti,v j roperty Mai g-em-nt Hoards in East and West Bengal bv Feb 
• W.quick supply of information on ‘he propertv t> an evacuee and 

i ,. r ?^ ? nd s,,htn,ss j 0 " of accounts, i prop ties 

J ‘ f , . ' i- n i to lie auctioned for a ; ears of tux ck: exictv one 
ei , been permitted to ell or exchange hi., n.p v'rec 

’•a” ' Uf:r< ‘ a . !so J cached on the sale and transfer oi shares, payment of 
ull.s oi sa arie due to v: uees allowance of cards and depend-rits in 
l a- oi court of ward estates of such • , have been released from court 
. is alter partition and holding in abeyance of pcnii condition.; * 
r i those owners of improvement trust plots who haw failed i, , ! 

1 ic its due from them. < 

(d) Other a? tj eluents:— 

/. bilateral air transport agreement, signed on June 23 at Karachi, 
uye : t India and Pakistan \ime into operation from July 1, VMS. 

*! ' providing for variou- inter-dom inion routes, it allows India to 

" l ? ^ routc < th ough W. Pakistan and n far Eastern route 

■ :h *• . ' 1 Paklsf • •• ill 1 i U . 

f -u dominion.'. 

DISAGREEMENTS AND CONFLICTS 

'I !,.- afUTinath of the partition, full of Mood and tears, the • n fiirt 

" ' ii - ,l> “ 1)a d and other stales, the difficulties ot traffi- 

“j newly erected customs barriers and the continued on,- w 2 traffic 
. iliii,<(. . until non-, uslniK an Muslim;, all contributed to k,-,.,. 

’ ” A : - tr;, !”cd ’ .gV i " Uve . Cn ‘kc dominions in spite of the growing 
|V ‘ r f l,'. n?t* m ' 7 isc lo « rc,t economic discquflibnAm 

*” • Tli^ Srtb , : ,r :- :, kl < ' Ut -wcmaits and even tempi^ 
i icil». ncs ti. . I,, taIii ,( a t present hf>ar. ,;t ...•, 

ic major pnr^jt tin; y .., r> * n unwilling Paktst.,,.' Vl, ■ 

'tors of India of a real goodwill i 0 x 
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of Pakistan h; . ; never been able lo stand on an unequivocn 
poltcyoemandi n g a* they did the rights of the Muslim rulers in the ease 
of Hyderabad and Junagadh a. also of the few principalities of Kathiawar 
while demanding, the accession ol Kashmir on the ground that the xnajorh • 
0 { it s inhabitants are Muslims. So Pakistan could not accept India’s pro¬ 
posal to solve the disagreement on all the disputed States, as in ilv case, 
of all others, by recourse to popular verdict. Besides we have it on the. 
authority of Lord Mouutbattcn, the last Viceroy of India, that all States 
agreed to follow their geographical alignment in relation lo the new domi 

ni 0: i S and that the Government of the Indian Union made Categorical, 

assertion that they would have nothing to say it Kashmir acceded u* 
Pakistan, But Pakistan and the rulers of Junagadh, Hyderabad mid 

Kashmir seemed to be looking for trouble So Junagadh and the petty 
principalities nearby acceded to Pakistan in spite of their berm placed 
within the Indian enclave and Pakistan accepted the accession. Similarly 
the Maharaja of Kashmir wanted to enjoy both the worlds with mL com¬ 
mitting himself to any, while the Nizam supported by th: horde of Razaku ? 
planned with Pakistan and Portugese Goa to stab India in the belly 

1. The most dangerous political game has been the Kashmir ‘affaif 
where Pakistan lias upto thp middle of the year officially denied th< 

presence of Pakistan troops and arnu.ments while India has had to hazard 
a great deal with brave decision in *pitc of the possibility at all times or 
the popular votes going against her. It was only du^ to intern. am.* • 
conspiracy inside and outside the UN to hide its head in the sand bank 
of apparent blindness to overt facts till a full-scale war between the uvo 
dominions flared out that India has not gone to war against Pakistan 
Mme ot very grave provocation. India has had ample pro d, not v ’thstann- 
hig denials by the Pakistan Government oil and on of Pakistan’s pr:ruina¬ 
tion in any furni in the Kashmir raid, that not only Pukistan-lr. ned :uut 
Pakistan-armed' Pakistan nationals including mine tribesmen fought in. 
Kashmir but regular forces ojt Pakis; n arm> in more and more increas¬ 
ing numbers took pan in the th’ lit. 

While Pakistan -based i aiders crossed the territ ory of tin; «tr.io 
of Jamtnu and Kasim.’/. India could not follow them into their 
den. Thus while shirking all responsibilities for the Kashmir raid. 
Pakistan declared in h Security Council that $h^ was threatened 
Indian thrust from the north■-v-st tnreugh Jammu and Kashmir One* 
however the Kashmir Comcmsio: began its work it ■ wmu patent ’ ' 
tha* Pakistan herself was fightine the war in Kashmir. But in 
the undertaking given to the Commission not to worsen the situation 
during the talks on cease-hre, PaUlm hunched nli<n$i\e in three .<*.ior 4 . 
India was therefore forced to take up some corrective actions 
cam- Pakistan’s virtual iu> : c/ccjdm e of the ceasefire pianos 
huli.t's acceptance of them. India s tremendous successes In. tl 
of i;, c I C( J{ Gali pass and I was* struck terror in the Paki i „ 

c 0 much SO thrt the Pakistan Foreign .Minister dcclat • 
istan was undo no ; htatto.. international or otherwis. whi I 
ts her from sending her troops to Kashmir ; nd again th 
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• financial disaster for the dominion made r.ner counsel pre- 
vaifm tiie Pakistan Government t«> make Pakistan accept the cease-fire 
from r. idnight of Jan. 1, 1949. 

2. in the case of 'Hyderabad, however, Pakistan made more surrep¬ 
titious moves in the shape of secretly arming the state against India, 
planning its defence and advising the communa regime to a mood of non- 
co-operation with India and giving all sorts of trouble to India. By Sept, 

g, Pakistan came out in the open in support of communal oligarchy in 

Hyderabad when the Pakistan Foreign Minister warned India against any 
iaise move on Hyderabad, jii the Security Council also Pakistan kept 
ivr role. But Pakistan’:, hopes of great communal troubles in India 
v.. re dashed to pieces when the actual Hyderabad operations were launched 
by India : nd compelled the Nizam to surrender within four days by Sept. 17. 
k v. ii after the formal calling off of the complaint against India to the 
Security Council by the Nizam, Pakistan lias tried times without number 
to rais. issue again till the Security Council silenced all by closing 
the mu n Dec. 2. In the meantime, the Military Administration of 
jl .d v md ample proof that Pakistan officials had received b‘£ 

k , - toi various purposes from the Nizam’s government. And in fact 

India nit onsirained to noth, even to Sccuritj Council the fact th e the 
Paknan High Commi tsionei in 1 nr/ton hart transferred a Nizam’s account 
of above *1 millions *.•> his own i.rinc. The again in the matter of tin 
urilk transferred by the Nizam to Pakistan at the beginning wm 
i • d by the Pakistan Government so that the Government of India 
..a forced to instruct the Reserve Bank of India to issue new securitic* 
in the Nizam's name for the same amount. 

In the matter of Junagadh and the other Katlmvar principalities 
I wider the inspiral • 1 ■ > P ' ’ 11 o i 

. h v.’-j ill trouble with the inhabitants of the respective states so much 
so that the Nawab of Junagadh had to lice from the State. Pakistan ha* 
tried in every ny it could to prove a case against India in the SecuriU 
* '• *nu il. But India's strong standi the result of the plebiscites in these 
. iaas imi Indi ds invitation to the Security Council to undertake un> 
iuI*ribvebisciu in these rem ms forced Pakistan to a retreat. 

4. It icom* t U .nn.vn iu the second week of April. 19J8, tha 
Kndem 1 ki-'an lu : begun n blockade against the Tripura State arc 
that prop' 1 mdr had !>• en *■*•! boot to force the state -cede to Pakistan 
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But such pressure bore ill fruits in as mud 
supph of th‘‘ State forest products t» 
citizen • on the reserve forest', of tb 
12 .to issue an ordc. rcquinni permit 
and cutting crops inside the territur* 
the immediate effect of the burning o 
by Pakistan nationals. Stern measures 
‘ecrudesccnce of sue 1 ! trouble and it 
•utes amM>lv was supported by *h 
\ a* oil a visit to k.a Pakistan u th 

•t great credit of <ourse goes to tin 
n*a in East PaMstau. . 

1'a titi» . on die nasi of oonin\un. 
dhutk.io ki folding ne hopes of tl • 
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^i«jQ§iHiopcfiils was sure i- create an atmosphere ot suspicion and hatred 
and fear and non-co-operation. A state of smaller dimensions and rciativ’lv 
smaller resources, Pakistan was laced with a refugee problems of almost 
the equal proportion as that of India. And these disgruntled r-f,,- -s 
many of whom had lost all they had and who had vivid recollections'"f 
tlie darkest possible human deeds, were fanatically communal and'er air’d 
much trouble in India as well as in Pakistan. So conunumlism 
even after partition did not die out, but it raised its head h o 
and there when occasion arose. Its reaction in India was seen'm* 
the ominous atmosphere of vicious propaganda set out by the new com 
munal organisation RSSS. At one time any trouble in one domini • 
was sure to have rcpurcussions in the form of similar trouble in the other 
dominion. Jo add to these were all the inter-dominion troubles started 
I.v Pakistan, ,<j,, m Junagadh, Kashmir and elsewhere. The incursion- 
r.to Indian temtory in the trontiers of the divided Punjab, acro-o the 
sands of Jatsalmer and on the disputed borders of partitioned Rene.-I 
:md Assam also helped to sustain reaction in India. Practically tho-emr, 
die hands of an unwilling Government of India was forced to draw out 
uw majority of those non-Muslims in W. Pakistan who had been left these 
, lle P artl f 10n - pastern borders again, communal propaganda, 

and the mounting economic distress of the non-Muslims in I-. Bengal due 
■n'u '?•' ! " ltura ‘ economic non-cooperation by the Muslims made many 
succour S ,mS C1 ° SS thC b0rde,s mto the dominion of India in the hope of 

llnI P\ c °. pen ' n ? of , tl,c year the Government of India found that it could 
at risk to itself hand over the sum of Rs. 55 cores, Pakistan*.- remaining 
j... ‘ of ,5 ca t s r l1 balances,—to be employed against itself in aims 

duW,,,- 0 " t lC K l sh, " ,r froot - 0n of cordiality, £ 

mg <i vat the Government of India, therefore, stopped the -.avi'-nt 
"O te- rum. But as th re was such term in the inter-doirmd.ui 
■ u u,c !1 ol *h.- assets and liabilities. Mahm fi-i ihi 

- i that this course was dcfwiiu- 1 - l,„l and could bein' \ ' aii 

relation between the dominions which meant further foreign ime-rf .' 1 n‘“ 

^oirinoundini. thr u'lf stin y Ith *u.. _ _1. _ Mutru .rn;r 


Compounding this ...ion with th,- £ 

{ i -nrlhi, i undertook In : i a *.r fast to death' or hr n e . ri .^ 

lay. t’-e Government of India retraced its fo.'i sirns’ ^f 8- hv,. 

immediate implementation of the financial . PS au “ announced the 


The expectation however remained unfulfilled 'm , of , 

released, for India might «n her part stop the arm- n! i u> ' ‘ 

occur u\l 

(l th 


^ umm uiu arms aiu 

Pakistan tinder partition. The most amazing- tbi* 
niiywaj in the U.N. Security Council where l J al i-.i ui i ■ 
'•"vernment of India with planned 'g nocide.’ The ugly o..," K ' 1 " u- 
J'/r.itu-mi upheaval tin: found r.rore-sion in the as. v ' u ' 
u,mU » checked the rulers of Pakistan for some time- f ot - J ‘,, Mai,n ’ 
"“1 -'or the hi t '"nc that they might overstep the; V 
endanger ti c live? of th four .nd a half r 
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Ihriiar^Gandhi ii’s nn-tyrdom, however marked the berinning; o£ the end 
of i.iotli Muslim an,! Hindu communal imp in India, which finally came 
aitcr t'v successful completion <>f the Hyderabad operations. It is no 
wonder therefore that side by side with the non-Muslims coming tram 
Pakistan, the Muslims who had left India before or after partition and 
v ho had become disillusioned with Pakistan began coming: back to India 
\> y the middle of the year. This was. however, more than the G vern- 
,nent of India could stand in spite ot its earnest desire « i resettling 
ihe refugees in their own homes in each dominion. The absence of the 
two-wav traffic imposed on the Government 01 India the unsavoury duly 
f .£ introducing ‘permit system' from July 14 for the entry of the inhabit- 
•uu. of VV. Pakistan into India. And within three days, on July 1/ 

V kistan was on the way of establishing similar system fur entry into 
W. Pakistan from fndia. Th* continuous trek of minorities from Easi Bengal 
had led the Deputy Prime Minister of India on Nov. 4 to warn Paki>tan 
tha any further evacuation would force India to demand land for setthiv; 
these refugees. But then these questions were again discussed at the. 
inter-dominion conference at Ncv Delhi licit during the second week 
Decen h i . Of it there is n-i doubt lhat if both the dominions have 
similar willingness to carry run the agreements which have keen arrived 
Pt if there is equal desire for peaceful settlements of all disputes, 

il-'-.n all these difficulties would solve themselves in time. The :i alone the 
:wo dominions can walk abreast to bring hi her and higher prosperity 
for each. 


BROADCASTING IN INDIA 


En.-W History -The first development cf Broadcasting in India began 
with a Radio Club at Madras in 1924, but regular service \va» mauguia 
},-j i. Indian Broadcasting Company when the first station was opened 
i,, Jji-mbay or July 23, 1927 and Calcutta station wa opened on ‘VuguS 
29 2/27 Before these dates a number of low power stations in vani u- 
parts of India w rc working. But Indian Broadcasting Company did no* 
prosper : t all. Cowmment ot India rci <d any monetary help to this 
Company when approached. So from March, P30, the Company went 
uuo liquidation 

But there was an universal demand that broadcasting should continue 
hi i Miu without any inter option. As a result of various representations, 
Giwartiment decided to : •. over the broadcasting as an experimental 
np * sure. With effect from 1 st April, 1930, it was placed under the direct 
. juti' } cjf ih'' Government of India in the department of Industries and 
l. bum under the designation of •fndi.ui Slaw broadcasting Service.’ 


it the position • ' ’ acting Indi did not in v . 

* . rnmc nt also ’ led o cl< . ice 

a on»H*rabie loss. Th< decision c h .c low '-ts announced ( , n the 
( /i ’ (M r, 1931. This announcement ''auseti considerable agitation ; v- r y 
vbc-f i: br came however clear t'mt souve* of revenue had to bo 

rmud "U i broadcasting was 9> continue ... India. It w.i.a decided thai 
^ hoi: Id tc ii • :-sed and it was also ociided t« rescind the* 
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/to close down the service. The duty on wireless receiving apparatus 
was fixed at 50 per cent, with effect from 1st April. 1932. bv the Tndi-.ii 
Tariff Amendment Act. 1932. On ‘lie 5th May. 1932 it was d ini -K- 
decided to continue the Indian State Broadcasting Service unde. 
management. 

Since then there has been steady progress. With only 1 00O lirenced 
listeners in 1937, it has risen to 230,025 in 1947. Each station is under a 
Station Director. Ail.R. lias now at its command a most powerful 
battery of transmitters capable of covering at least four continents direct 
Even in its present set-up, A.l.R. is Asia’s bit pest institution of its kind. ’ 

Revenue- "1 he chief sources of revenue are customs dutv on wireless 
apparatus, license fees and subscription and advertisement revenues from 
radio journals. 

Organisation —The A. I. R. is a wing of the Department of Informa- 
.on and Broadcasting of the Government of India. Its head is the 
Director-General All-India Radio is located at New Delhi. The Re jion: 1 
stations are m charge ot a Station Director. 

News Service -The main activity of the News Services Division which 

n r 1 ? . at r ? clh ! ‘I lh , e ff ,irve yng of accurate news of happenings. in 
I dm and abroad, (1) tor listeners in this country. (2) for Indians oversea,. 
;• i M for bsteners in cerlam neighbouring countries. News bulletins 
j ‘ * Gonie Services are broadcast in English and Indian languages. The 
j! , ni,ni! ? 01 ; ot 2. ws bull, tins per day is 33 with a duration of .non 'Jinn 
4 llonrs daily. External Services broadcasts are conducted in 13 language 

Broadcasting Stations -Delhi, Calcutta, Madras Lucknow, Allrtljah.i ! ? 
ombay, Iruchi. V ijayawada, Baroda, Jullundur, Amritsar, Patna Cutrck 
Hauhati, Nagpur. Shillong. 

Broadcasting Stations in Indian Sr.tes -Hyderabad, Travancor . AIv- m 
Jodhpur Vurnngabad, Jammu ( Kashmir)’and Srinagar. ' 

Journal! -Five Radio Programme Journals f c 

{ Sara,:, (Hindi,. !Jar Jay at (Eaii ) I*™ ' 

(.I .rnii, m,d A- avovcm, (Gw rah), arc Published by the aVr Tl"‘ 
circulation or the journal- ar- follow.- -India *» / , ,K r 1 ,H 

•».(>v9: Awas 3.626; /irUn Janet and vL.li ' SSSo. ' = 

Radio Licences— Broadcast receiver licence 
sub-post offices at a fee of rupees ten , ,»r year. ^Tik^t■■ t an, l 
apparatus have to take out special import licences * 1 111 

Rural Broadcasts —Tn a country like In lia where vast nrnnri - « 
People live in rural area, need tor speciali .-I f> ,.. ;imnu , s ' ;5 l 'K* 
:il *ea. need for specialised rdgratnmes for rural audiences cannot i ,Ura 
^'timnted. So the regional stations of A.l.R. arc now devoting ^ <n '‘ ’ 
Portion of evening hour- to special programmes for villages F, t nia b' r 
sets have been installed by provincial gov rnments, such as p!n 
Madras for villagers. Calcutta and Bombav station hnKidcast ? 

^rrainines for rural listeners. * Spccial 

Public Relation!--All-India Radio establishes and maintains 
uh u* -Ma. lfl . Officer at Headquarters and a l istener 
at each A 
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( 2 ) 


(3) 


F.igt! Yeor Plan— An eight-year, plan which should form the^rsi 
..he dav 'Anient in the Broadcasting m this country Las been pieparal 
;,i ’ approved by the Development Board. 

The main features of the Eight-Year Plan are as follows : 

/1 • fVmcfr-. .finn (if Studio buddings at Madras and Calcutta as 
^ veil as provision of additional office accommodation and 
Studio facilities at the existing Broadcasting centres. 
Installation of ci-rht SO K.W. niedium-wave iransmittcrs for 
urban programmes; two each at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 

Installation 1 "of three 20 K.W. medium-wave transmitttfj- 
rural programmes: one each at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

( 4 .i Installation of two high power and one. 20 K.W. medium-wave 
transmitters at Allatiahad. 

tF> In.callatiou oi 20 KAV. medium-wave transmitters, one cacn 
at Xagpur, Vijyawada, Ahmedabad, Cuttack. Dharwar. Gauh.dt 
(or Shillong) and Calicut. 

MR Monitoring Sotofeo -A.l.R monitoring service tews • watch on 
lsntissions ... all h< m in broadcasting station > the ■ d. 

.V ; . , commentaries and selected talks transmitted trotn these 

. : ;.. i„ En^ish. Indian language, and i mmc foreign langucs tn which 
X broadcasting. The service monitors broadcast m 12 differed 
i-n'uiges from as many as 24 different countries. 

i;, l( , e r On the programme side, instruction consist., o . , „ •, 

Ti. rc it also another section to the school do traini engmet pp 
I'■ c I ie t raining is of post-g .aduate standard and Lsts 

months. 


Ncmbr.r of Broadcast Receiver Licence* 

Ko. of Rcceii r 


19 


I9.i3 
; 9.’ ’ 
<>37 
19 .% 
I >40 


Licences 
3.59S 
7.7 i 
10,872 
37.797 
50,650 
92,772 
1.1 ’.417 


1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 (/«»<'•) 


No. of Receiver 
Licences 
1,47,121 
1 65.675 
1.76,061 
1.93.585 
2,02,929 
2,32,368 
2.30.025 
2.50.630 


T ml NumW of Pre*rwnii;c Tr#m."h«ion Hoar* per Week 


• o‘■ 19, to V.in'l ly p- 

A) i. ■, 'C. h 1947 

A pit K« * .»rch 194B 


776 38 
742-12 
727 L 






TMtosr^ 



1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 


No. 

1939- 40 . • 43,634 

1940- 41 . - 38,866 

1941- 42 •• 52,416 

1942- 43 ■ 18.930 
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Revenue from Customs Duty 

(Rs.) 1942-43 

.. 20,58,040 1043-44 

.. 17,49,812 1944-45 

.. 21.63,896 1945-46 

Radio Receivers Imported 

Value Rs. 

40.62,138 1943-44 

35,31,956 1944-45 

41,73,266 1945-46 

19,70,027 1946-47 


32,22.441 
11.49,313 
3,16,086 
10,45,318 

No. Value Rs. 
5,384 7.43,919 

5.9S2 -7,04,197 

.. 1,07,111 1,69,61,790 


Important Dates of Broadcasting in India 

<9124—First Radio Club in India in Madras on May 16, 1924. 

I [yi ?—Bombay Station of the Indian Broadcasting Co. opened on July 23, 
and Calcutta opened on August, 1927. 

1930_ r ndian Broadcasting Co. went into liquidation on March, V 0 t d 
Broadcasting was placed under the direct control of the Government 
of India and it- name was changed to “Indian. State Broadcasting 
Service.” 

19J9—Designation of the Indian State Broadcasting Service changed to 
“All-India Radio.” 

t°39 —In December, first foreign language service opened. 

1943—Broadcasting House opened at Delhi. ^ * 

1947 Broadcasting started at Patna (26 th January) and 'Bitta-.-.. 
(27th January). 

J‘>48—Broadcasting started at Shillong and Gauh.iti ( 1 st liny). 

19 ! >—Broaden ing started t Srinagar (Kashtm.) 1st July. 

1948—Broadcasting* started :\l Na, . :ir (loth July). 

1948 -BrokdcasMng started at Amritsar (February V), 194S). 

1948—Broadca^tig st ated at Vijayawada (1st Dec. 1918) 

94 b oda R. Sta ion taken over by ( overnment of India 
Dec. 1948). 

1948* —Allahabad Radio Sin. inn opened on 1st January, 1949. 


RADIO STAhONS 


Delhi 

, M- W. 

.. .. 338-6 metres 

886 WS 

Bombay 

244 Metres 
1,231 Kc/S 

f‘dcutta 

.. 370-4 Metres 
810 Kc/S 


s. vv. 

n-h? Metre, 

,390 Kc/S < 1 ) 
31■ 15 Arcs i 2 1 
9,630 Kc/'S 

- 41 Metros 
^.550 Kc/S 1 
■11 44 -'.feci cs ’ 

' ,240 K- 's i j1 

41’61 .\ffrt. 

7,2io icc/s <n 

31 •48 Mi tr > 

'4,530 K S (.0 


NUNfSr^ 



Madra 


JuJlundur 

Ainrit ar 

Nagpur 

Hatch la 

Cuttack 

Slidloiig 

O an hat i 

> wcknow 

Patna 

Mlalmhad 

Truchi 
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M. W. 
.. 211 3 Metres 

1,420 Kc/S 


225 Metres 
1,333 Kc/S 


§L 


S.W^ 

-11-32 Metre. 
7,260 Kc/S f 1 ) 
31-15 Metres I 
9,590 Kc/S • l I 


229-9 Metres 
1,305 Kc/S 


. 232-6 Metres 

i,290 Kc/S 


250 Metres 
1,200 Ke/S 


221-4 Metres 
1.355 Ke/S 


.. 205-5 Metres 

1.460 Kc/S 


.. 384-t> Metres 

780 Kc/S 


' 


\ 


i 


.. 293-5 Metres 

1,022 Kc/S 


265-3 Metres 
1,131 Kc/S 


389-6 Metres 
770 Kc/S 


3.958 Metres 
'' 758 Ke/S 


357-1 Metres 
840 Ke/S 


Vijayatwla 
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STATUS OF INDIANS IN THE RR. COMMONWEALTH 

Improvement in the status of Indians -in the British Dominions 
c ’ inks and possessions has come about during the few months after India 
g mer her independence. 

A conspicuous blut upon this happy picture is South Africa. 

The position of Indians in Pakistan still remains to be defined. 

J here arc 45,440 Indians in Australia. Those who are permanently 
>c tied in that country do not suffer from any disability in respect oi the 
Commonwealth franchise. That is also true of Indians in the l\ K 
C riada and New Zealand Domiciled Indians enjoy complete equalitv of 
c izenshir with other classe of H.M.G.’s subjects. 

Only in a few States of Australia some disabilities exist in the opera- 
t . of the V idows’ Pensions Act, the Family Endowments Act, and 
' t.ial Aorkeis Accommodation Act. In Western Australia there arc 
c discriminations against Indians with respect to Crown land, mining 
u : certain occupations and employments. 

1 ne Indian High Commissioner has already discussed the matter 

» lie Prime Minister of Western Australia. These discussion; have 

i most fruit. The Government of Western Australia have decided to 
tfl .e -teps to remove the disabilities which attach to Indians in the St. c, 

Ihe only disability from which Indians suffered in Canada xvas in 

Pert of municipal francise in the province of British Columbr In 
| A/ an Act has been passed in the British Columbia Legislature giving 
jOilians federal franchise. 
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STATUS IN ASIAN COUNTRIES 

In son Asian countries of the Commonwealth, however equality ot 
cm1 "P .'Vonno 1 *«» . Indians The most notable example is Ceylon, l 
c "V ' ' Indians live and labour, discrimination contim 
xercisvd here in all «» portnnt legislative I .alministrative men-.urcs 
cstnrtmg benefits under them , Ccylom , Hu, the • . hi to 

in Crown l .nds, fishingrights and 1«< «... for , ( .| vif ,. r , - ib„M- 

not given to Indians, rew indiat can entei public service in 1 ylon 

The condition.; of citizens in Burnt; and Mafav.i under the new 
-us in the two countries have changed materially, 

In Kenya and Fiji, It.Fia.ns possess political ami municipal f ranch in ■ 
have to win social and economic equality Jr both countries they arc 
allowed to own or b ase land m certain places. In Fiji, Indian children 
: 'dc;uate educate*.-at facilities and are not allowed admission in 
'man managed hotels, dubs or public play-grounds. 

A Hans su ffer fr m no dlsal ities t Hot 
.^Somaliland, British North Borneo. Aden, .aha, Grenada, St Lnria 


• Wsr*„ 



ir there much to complain 
Jam .tea and Mauritius. 
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Trinidad, 


1. Outside the British Commonwealth 


EUROPE 
European countries 
NORTH AMERICA 
U.S.A. (1930) 
Panama 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Brazil (1931) 

Dut. Guiana (1935) 
Panama (1930; 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo 
Egypt and Sudan 
Ab>;Aiui 

Pm Uiguese E. A trie. 
(1931) 

Madagascar (1931) 
Reunion (1933) 


.. 1,000 


.. 5,850 

.. 1,000 

., 2,000 
.. 40,777 
85 

.. 1,000 

.. 1,025 

.. 2,000 

.. 5,000 
.. 7,945 
.. 1,533 


ASIA 

French Indo-China (1931) 6,000 
Dutch East Indies (1930) 27,031 
Philippines . • • • 800 

Siam (1931) .. • • 5,000 

Japan t, 1946) -• * •• 25° 

Bahrein (1933) •• •• 500 

Muscat (1933) .. .441 

China No. fig. available 

Afghanistan No cor. fig . avu.'at U 
Persia 

lr-n (1932) •• •• 2 « 5 ^ 

Turkey - •• • 3/ 

Palestine .. • • 60 

Kashgar •• •• •• 40( 

Burma (1931) •• 1,017,82’ 


2 . 

Kamc of the 
country Year 

dominions 

Australia .. 1933 

Cibada . . 1941 

New Zealand 1942 
South Africa .. 1946 

S. Rhodesia . 1941 

rvlon •• 1946, 

OH.OH IRS tk 

UHCTL'TORATI'.:: 

Malaya .. 1940 
Kong .. 1946 
'laurhius . 1946 
Seychelles •• 1946 

Aihrnlter .. 19-io 

Nigeria • • 1931 

.. • 

f»U.r iia i a .. 1945 

' >'ya- ■ and . 1946 

*/anz.il,a i .. 1946 


Within British Ci.mmonweallk 


Indian 

population 


4.544 

1,500 

1,200 

2,82,525 

2,547 

7,32,258 


7, 07,55 
1.900 

■ 

650 

41 

32 

84,581 

28,512 

3,100 

16,000 


Name of the 
country Year 

* Tanganyika .. 1946 
Jamaica .. 1943 
"irinidad .. 19,15 
Br. Guiana .. 1945 
Fiji Islands .. 1946 
*N. Rhodesia . 1946 
♦S. A. Protecto¬ 


rates .. 1936 

*S. W. Africa .. 1936 

Maldives .. 1933 

Br. N. Bornea 1931 
Aden .. 194 

Br. .Somaliland ! r 1 
A 1 - 

Grenada .. 1932 
St. Lucia .. 1921 
Br. Honduras 1946 
Siera Leone •• 1931 
OTHER PARTS 
United Li tdoni 193<. 


Indian 
Population I 

38.500 

26,507 

1,92,445 

1,68,921 

1.30,000 

1,119 

409 t 
I4f 
550 

1,298 , 
9,45( 
520 , 

41 

5,000 g 
2.189 
8.000 < 
52 J 

6,000 


* fndn 
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INDIA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


India’s position in the U.N. -India’s relation to the 1 T N 1 ms changed 
materialiv since 1947. For during 1948 India has herself L on placed on the 
clock like the Big powers of the world. Whether this has marked India 
as a Big power or not, the concern of the Big poweis to inanouvxe forces 
l t0 r and against India shows that India has stood put as a probVm t 0 
the powerMnougering powers <»f the world. And this headache ’has been 

* - on; kkrablv increased after the glorious appeal for peace and a ch .nrc 
in the attitude of the UN towards Asia made by the Prime Minister cF 
India in his cell in the UX General Assembly the last Noverbcr. 1948. 

India's election to *r *st of the major International Organisations includ¬ 
ing the organs and subsidiaries of the UN, which came even before India 
had become free, has been further extended during the year 194S. Whuh-r 
this recognition by the two power blocs has been intended as a sop in the 
rising world power or in consideration of the importance of the voice of 

* India, India continues to stand erect out of proportion to her economic 
Kstrength or the volume of her armaments. As Pandit Nehru broadcasted 

the voice of India, India has always shown to the UN that she i. not 
afraid of the most powerful nations of the world armed with the atonic 
tf »r. any other more destructive power. India is not at the UN to 
® he line of the powerful. She has her own ideas on world politic, and 
tries without ail to bring her own individual judgment t • beat on each! 
uid every problem that crops up on the world platform. Wh has t ' mud 
India during 1948 is the lack of the Big powers to liov. nrv concern for 
f he peoples of tin world To her ib-uray India has discovc. v_ ^ ;n v * 1 ’ 

tiicy are interested more in k heir siranglchok as of old oi all the 

nviiv r powers and liave m i d.own any nwhnation to of 

env ivA -ilntjon •'•f *ht rising problems. The t . domm" .-.•<» by 
i-uroocau problem mania com run < to .dint ( cs to the pollen.: of 
imtierialLsni-ridden Asia id the undeveloped tracts ot -he world. Mi 
all Tiiili icfuses to get on h oiled in povrnr politics, and continues to cm 

tb-- T!N to maintain iis - . c-i er by mesing to sign its death wanm.il. 

India's two rates in U.N. —by ihi* -tan of 1 T«S Italia already hud two 
cxs , s pc-rding before tig I N—one against South. Africa fur th b,n 
i V ii. I t\ o UX numbers one against South Africa for ih. lattc^V? 
ra nd racial policy and die other agiimt the sister domin. .i -• p a ki ; m 
for her complicity hi th i vasinn oi t shmF. \ t h frier 

ttA in h :(1 the non-compliance with tin- UX directive !•> Si itb 

\S ic , w hile out of the 'veil of rarialism has r 
h,. wl o as the Prime Minister • t bouth Africa promises t. ro further 
alien.! ; the plane of racial seprc .afi<>u. Although the t.cneral Assembly 
U. ?.i1M8 to i-tan. the Indi i complaint :tr. South 
\i ; 1 “J.. t'm session could not make time ei. 

■ 

. \s ,o the Kashmir aid. Into has found the Secunty Council d Uski.u 
V »*•' the well of | »v. r- ‘ 0-w.s and deahiiR w »h all .< datively unimportant 
x»ii • ■ fmii' /id Pnk “Mu. A lull OV p i . ; i 
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pi 
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with different draft rcsolutjghs, Security , , 

UN. approved on April 22, 1948, a joint .^solution P ' 

of sending a 5-member Commission to mediate between India a d - piston, 
fitiestion of Kashmir By the last week of May the Counc 
approved an extension of the authority of the Kashmir Commission to all 
rnatt-rs of dispute between India and Pakistan. India protested agmlist 
this extension in a letter to the Security Council on June 5. In reply 
to Pandit Nehru's query, Mr. Fefis c Khou.y, the then President of the 
Council intimated on June 15 that the Comm,ss,on woukl onb gather . 
rmatlon" in affairs other than the Jammu and Ivashnnt affairs. ins. 

bSinsC. hasty MM. The O.mmission ..seH reahsed 
the tlirca* in the rightepus indignation of India, when the Govt. o, India 
decided to enquire of the Commission on . bat points the Commission pro- 
I .vl to have a discussion with the Government ot India, l he T r . 

In the Commission wrote on June 22 that the 1 'lan of the Comma 
fiou v is to deal precisely with Kashmir while mvestipaliu. • ■ . r> 

.1. a., m on other matters. Actually it is not known how at 1 c A 1 * 
has investigated the oil-r matters or whether an M>cl investigation 
, M ,t possibly Junagadh was ever carried out. But t0 |,I C affairs 

.,f Jut.igadh and the non jurisdictional principalities dia had already , 
made it rVar to the Security Council that the Government of India w 
,. ,arrd to go in for plehiwite in Junagadh any number of times the 
Seem i ' Council chose, incite of the fact that the Junagadh situation was 
uo*tlucat to peace. Soon after the arrival of the Commission the Pakistan 
Go’vnunent ackt. -wledged the already patent fact of the presence of 
Pakistan tre ps fighting in the Kashmir front. Nothing daunted the Com- 
niLssi ii could go ahead with the plan of finding out a formula for securing 
a cease fire. That was possible because the Government of India wanted 
•aaa above all. In the meantime, however, an offensive was started on 
all fruits by the raiding forces inspite of the undertaking given by both 
t'| K - r overnment of India and Government of Pakistan that nothing would 
I,- me or said to worsu the situation. India was therefore forced to 
!,p,jirii an ,:ir and land attack tor correcting the military situation. Pven 
before that a cca ■ fire formula had alnii»t been finalised in the last week 
,, An ''list. It w;o announced on Sept. 6 by the k.idimir Commission tliat 
' i vernnunt of India b:v\ accepted a cease fire formula providing for the 
withdrawal of Pakistan force* including nil Pakistan nationals, withdrawal 
of all Indian forces in c * esr of those needed for the defence of the Staw 
fwhich wMild continue to he India’s responsibility), interim administratio n 
,md r the present regime of the State, and after the return of normalcy 
• pl ebiscite conducted under a UN agency. Pakistan, liowt vct. attached 
iv.r. conditions for her eventual acceptance one being the p-c<w “ u °n of the 
• » i lied 4 Aza< Pakistan Government’, wliich it wa clear bad no existence 
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^vfe^vacuate Kashmir territory before any talk of a plebiscite and th i 
any eventual plebiscite would be held under India, the interim administra¬ 
tion being carried on by the State Government itself. While Pakistan had 
backed out of the ‘cease tire’ plan, the same has had later to be accepted 
after further talks with the President of the Kashmir Commission in tip: 
third week of December, 19-18. That was how the cease fire became 
operative' from the midnight of January 1, 1949. 

Hyderabad Case —Anothe r case against India at the UX was the Syrin- 
fj om>'>red complaint of Hyderabad. The formal complaint presented Jn 
\ug. 11 before the Security Council stated that “any continuation < i the 
situation would endanger the maintenance of international ; ace and 
security”. India declared that Hyderabad was always a part and parcel 
ot India and did never have a shred of independence. Naturally tile matter 
was a ‘purely domestic issue’ and no aggression charge could be laid at 
the door of India. The \ngb American power bloc continued to pull the 
rope against India till after the 4-day military manoeuvre during Sept. 
13-17, 1948 the Nizams troops surrendered and the Nizam withdrew the 
complaint. The Security Council finally decided on Dec. 2, 1948—after 
several futile efforts of the Pakistan and Syrian delegates to revive the 
matter,—to declare the ‘incident as closed.’ 

Indian efforb in the U.N. —In addition to these matters in which rdin. 
her<df was materialiy involved, India is policy-bound to press her case 
against imperialism and racial chauvinism as also for world co-operation foi 
ilw development of the backward t/acts. India has continued her stand in 
oicse maters during 1948. But to her dismay. India h is found lim • \vh!u>ut 
number that most of the countries from whom support i expected hav. 
failed to take stand on principle and seli-respect. Thi has been nm ^ evideir 
in the Colonial and Tru-n. hip Committee and the Committee n- Norirself- 
Soverning Territories. In the latu India wanted i > bring into being .» 
Permanent 16-nation committee (tb* pre. k nt one being created for oik year 
and for a two-week meeting as held duiing Sept. 1948) t<* examine adtniiu- 
4rat me reports from colonial power, and submit recommendations to the 
General Assembly to which alone it shall be responsible, the influence of the 
colonial powers in de the committee being reduced by a new formula of 
Composition. M is simple proposal also failed to get through, not to -peak 
or the : eicl resolution demanding increased UN supervision . Uu 
administration of the noii'sclf-governing territories Vt • • totally 

innocuous compromise resolution was adopted on Sept. l.\ and it pi< vubd 
for ;l Committee similar to itself m meet next year to examine po.i, «v»n 
t n tj 1( . UN on social, economic and educational conditions <>f colonics. 

j n t Coloni ■ id 1 ' • 

sin-i-ir to that above failed to secure the support of the majority, India 
d not v-ding in favour. An Indian resolution was then accepted on 
‘ \i j vr bv 29 votes with none against and 1/ abstentions. Tlu- resnhi 
«|on called flhoni the colonial powers .nlormat.on on the details pi any 
1 m the constitutional Ppf * lon , an( * '-Status of anv lormcr 


colonial powers decide to be selt-eovenung. 
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a^^/pnda) which would affect their separate status—politically, econo¬ 
mically mil socially. This resolution was, however, preliminary to the 
.vo Indian resolutions calling f or the sending ot an impartial Commission 
< ' S. W. Africa to find out whether the people are against U. N. trustee¬ 
ship an I in favour of incorporation by South Africa as annouin ed by 
J)r. I! n’s Government and the other for expressing regret that in 
U. A', directive to So-.th Africa to piace S. W. Africa under U. N 

• • t 1 * _ f . . i. T ^ •« 'k k ll k _ - A- k] f •• 1 I ' * /A 1 


trusteeship h* • not been carried out. Due to the sit down strike: ot 

The first instance of a ease against India a the UN was the Syria- 
Paki.t'a and the Arab bloc, both the resolutions were rejected by -2 
votes to 21 with 11 abstentions. But on November 26 the Genera 
Assembly jessed two resolutions on S. W. Africa—one deciding by 41 
t 2 votes with 5 abstentions that the territory must come under L. -N. 
tri .teeship and the other expressing regret by 32 to 14 votes wit.* 
ah Mentions that the previous directives have not been followed by Soult* 

'\ fl ICQ 

in the F.rAF E conferences at Ootacamund and again at Lapston«x 
India called to. .ielp from the industrialised countricF for ilie cron oner 
.. .'r’opirv lit. of Asia. But all renorts including a ‘master plan tor . y.n 
development of industry and agriculture bad to be shelved owing to lack 
«.* funds either from its or the International Monetary Bank, tne I S 
..." u a i r eadv wanted at Only favourable conditions for any US help. At 
i' ll, stone India lias been forced to condemn witli the eventual support 
if Ceylon and the USSR the trad, " wHtch unport 

lijods'i'io.n Asia and the Far East,-specially me USA. At both th :s 
eon'trerces India vigorously supported the entry o’ indouesi.i into th< 
Commission with an associate membership. Held ^ 

.. .IS finally admitted into membership at Lapstonc by 8 • tes - with .? 

affair to wUch to*. to. .<*« IS 

,)■ oblem of Korea Sliced between two warring ideologically apart big 
IK.wc; . Non- had been in a gradually worsening position whenthe^mew 
0 , 1 ,*- ' . , was sent to enquire and report on the state oi fairs ’ ut. 

• 1 interim report to tliu Interim Committee of 

Ar .nbiy or January Ik 1948. Mr. K. P. S. Menon, the Chairman. • l’ 
closed that chile tlic-rc was a ;• tat hankering after immediate independent*' 
ud inmit diatc unification in the US zone and while the com 1 v, ‘ a *' 
really fi lor independence, there was no freedom in the com.try under ih< 
US admin.’* tralion, no freedom even for holding a free election. , ;l " 

fiii.il i .-non however, the Commission dc /lared on April JS 1 :it c * ' 
..... - ‘ 


could 


•.ay be held, Alter the 


n a ay ut_* urm. .mu > 'ttn ui -■ ■■» - .. • 

; reepted the U lions as valid and called for the r.mn^u . 
zone*, although the Conn n Aston was not allowed go • 


the Soviet zone 
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in. Korea. India's stand in * • 

uoiy the outcome of t e desire to see the Asian countries i .ana gun. 

' ” n * • ''airs whale-r th; idee logry oi the admin.- - • . 

th rm on this, however, in her luu ry ]• ' 1 - 

in* position a party which cannot be ^id have fcUh in democracy 
; ‘ d i;■.? rtv. not to sper.k uf economic freedom. 
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]LG. the FAO and the Economic an-1 Social Council. While 
for the rapid indu - trial i nation of Asia ..id the Far East in the 
ESC, India demanded of the IT(3 the right J the hitherto undeveloped 
countries to protect their growing irid rom the competition of their 

superior rival?. In the TLO again India proposed the establishment of an 
Asian Federation of Labour, to deal with the peculiar problems of Asian 
labour. Speaking at llic FAO, India protested ^against ili-foundc; ,:a 
"f tlie surplus countries “of restriction of production under die impression 
ot over-supply” while millions in Asia and elsewhere wer. starv« ^ and 
untkr-fed. As the negotiated price-level fixed for food-s tufts is certainly 
inflated, India stood in association with the importing count ric for <. 
reduction of food prices. 

Over ai the Freedom of Information Conference held in April at 
G neva, India stood for facts without prejudice, colour or malicious ex¬ 
tents to facilitate the solution of human problems through tree i 
change f information,—journalists always counteracting the spread cf 
false or distorted reports, and each Government’s duty being to cncwitnge 
the promotion of one or more non-official organisation for the collection 
and dissemination of news. 

India also took a great part in the drafting of the Bill of Human 
^ight>. On the disputed Soviet-Pakistan proposal for outlawing “cultv.a! 
I'cnocide/ India look a strong stand in the opposition and declared tlr.t 
' underlying principle has been amply covered in the Bill of Hunan 
\ T •: 1 } s rir ‘d the draft of the proposed International Treaty on Gen Me 
*'• ucn I^s eventually been adopted by the General Assemb! v. 
f . t As the Chairman of the 11-man Committee for the :ui u : n m die 
boa ock in the Atomic Energy Commission, the Indian represent live 
hh-adt 1 for the resumption of . work of the Commission and Mr dir 
■ 'Piratic n and subnn M >’t to the Security Council as w.rJy as no> ible 
‘ draft treaty or convention incorporating the ultimate proposals. is 
: India’s in Mince that the ‘ .ciwral Aw.ernb1> endorsed the continuav n 
the work of the Atomic Fne.gy Commissh n and appointed a coitimiUce 
! 0r securing Soviet -g:nen«oil and thereby an unanimity cn this Ml 
ll ftjportant problem. 

, Apart from the problem of disarmament and atomic control India 
; 1S V* tried times without number to haw US-Sonct unanimity. V.-iii,. • 
;‘ l L India lias been foro ; to judge the merits of the case in v. a eh instmc^ 
(1 take a stand accordingly. On the question of the unlitv **f ihu 


j ini Committee ot the Geucial Assembly, tor e\ar< ill* [ndi.i t o » 
adv made it clear on Inly 28 that the continn.ir< c such a body i-. 


,! n desirable.’ So on November 17 India proposed m the Minor Poluk, * 
• M mnittec that in the place of the Lillie W eniL’y, 4 ad hoc* commurc< s 
■A uhl $er\ bett< ’ >sc. When tne qucstiou of the retention c f the 
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b.'Tndia-s invitation to all the Asian countries including Australia and 
Ncw Zealand to confer on the Indonesian situation, pending the decision 
i,i the Security Council. 

INDIAN EVENTS, 1948 

A. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

I Diplomatic Exchanges —Government of India announced on February 
o the mutual decision to make diplomatic exchange with Switzerland 
i Ration level. Similar announcements were made on diplomatic 
A'legation level on April 20 with Transjordan, on June 12 '' ltl1 j' 
Vatican, os: June IS with Sweden on July 1, with Ethiopia and on V 

? 3 with Hungary. On March 25 the plan of exchange of E.nba.-i 
he I ween India and Italy in near future was announced a , 

2. Air Agreements —On May 3 an Indo-Swedish A r Pact lor 
air truffle was signed while on October 6 the Indo-Ccylcmese Bilan 

A ' ; T’SlXtaTfl^TlK. .SV.-U. Tr.-nty of -W* <«g* 

rsAV XP&tOaJLliA i» n .pA 

‘ 1 • s at - professions. Althou general c mmercial clauses Jvere 

tSS in the Sty, provision has been made to amph.y these ,n a 

separate- agreement in f utn .^ - j j ts |-i, K | entered into by the Indian 

Po^n^Xr^ ,,aee and unalterable friendship*’ betwegd 

oi ii nio. announced on Uct countries Disagreement arose 

oi.c-yoar old n.goliation. !>«»«, ,5' I itfSSS. «*£» by d.W 
out of the Ceylonese decision to li.fc r ev loii Citizenship Act 

: ,«! 'citi/ens by registration’ as contained m th Thc Nc hru 

..tid tN. Indian citizenship Rill O 1 . Mnvcmber • 

Senanayakc letters on Indians in Ceylon were released on ^ « 

It may fv mentioned in this connection that the Indian Utize • 1 A 
provides for acquisition of citizenship by registration by t.i■; « ... 

Indian residents for 10 years prior to January, 1946 anil married tw 
for 7 years before thc same date. , p r iim 

5. Commonwealth Premiers’ Conference -Pandit N » 

M•' lister of India joined this conference on the economic a 0 tobcr ] I. 
, i*. !. 1 1 r.» ..f thc commonwealth countries which stance <» the com 
■ • , this confer.nee that the dual citizenship • ' " 

. i on wealth countries is said to have been decided finally. ^ 

<>■ Indo-Frcnch Agreement on tbe future of French . ,nd 'Y' possessions ill 
April IS it was announce! that the future of the '.‘ c fll ta1 i Tin of the 
India was to he determined I y a tree plebiscite. ‘ lu 
Jndo-Fn nch agreement was announced on July 1. 

7. Recipiocsl Tariff and Trade Agreement -The l”j‘ ' 

.'•ucal ‘ lie -sione m tarili and Mad , finally agreed > 
under flu: au-piccs of the ITA of the UN. wn. sfc ncU 
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June 8, 1948. The main commodities in resist of which-India 
tariff concessions are: milk and milk products. canned food, 
vegetables, specified chemicals, specified coal-tar dyes, specified 
* V • machinery, motor vehicles i. reduction of preference only), rad in 
v: n i ^writers, opticals, raw wool textile, fertilisers, and domestic 

‘11.. principal commodities in respect of which India.has received tariff 
■n■■ 05 .is are. jute and jute products, cotton manufactures, caslu wimt . 

, ! line, coir matting, sport goods, carpets, spices and condiments, 

mi. 1 oils, tea and tobacco. 

1 clian Food Agreement- outside 1E1 Flic first. of these is tlie 

1 1 dan food agreement of July 12 for 50,000 tons of Russian wheat 

v ‘ ige of Indian tea. The other >uch barter agreement was that 
entina elated October 8 for 385 .o(i) tons of Argentine wheal in 
*• of jute to reach by the end of March, 1949. 

. do-Pakistan Relations -The major agreements between India and 
* <kisr m may be said to haw* been the following: 

> ^be Indo-Pak Agreement on Minorities of April 19. (2) The 

f: : rah Economic (essential commodities supply) Agreement of May 
, • ' ir l' l " r extended and elucidated in many later agreements. (3) The 
Air Agreement of June 23. (4) The Indo-Pak Agreement on 

o. . Property of August 25. (51 The Indo-Pak Agreement on 

nd Export Control of September 28. (dUg'he Tndc-IMk Pae.- 
" comber !4 for the furtherance and better eluckumor of all the agree- 
r rivcd at throughout the year. 

les the above, India and Pakistan had to seek many oth r • *,.■ n.n 

■' on points arising out of the partition of India. Of these muitioiifl 
• ' ‘ 1 lade of the currency agreement of Match 31. th • agreements of 

1 and July 21 >n water supply to \V. 1 Onjah fr- m upper Ttari 

1 Dipalpnr canals, the Assam and Seagal Separation Council 
Jl so i June 20 and June 16. 

Don must also l>c made in tlii connection of the Government >f 
i : . decision of Ju!; M to introduce permit system for the entry of 
<« n;uii nals from \\ . Pakistan to India, in view of the inerti-me 
< hy A I uslim evacuee, iron, India. Dm ,n this one-si,it^n . 

population, the Indian refugees from the \V. Pakisfm ,ty„ ,.,« 

' » s6,b l« ”V’ C R ack ’ ■ previous territories the pressure 

• low foodstocks Government of Tndia promulgated • n July 1 
i tnce controlling the entry into India front \V. Pakismti.’ \fier 

.• | tan similarly promulgated an order «>n September 7 to top •„ v 

, , W. Pakistan from India without permits. 

nforcement of Passport Regulations on Rurmese Natiouais Tndi uis 

‘ u •• having been brought within the ambit of the Foreigner . *\et 
after 1 the change in the status 4 Burma and in view (V , ‘ , 

ontrol over the mo. ’ rr . ,n °he country to another, Govern-' 
ndia decided on I cetubet 4, 1948 that trom January | join 
nationals should K mhject to ,,,, nr,nts, the Indian 
. | 9 >i :iu d the Keeistration of i onmners Pn|, s j () , 0 

Burmese nationals have been asked, to register v.Jtht d February 
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proposals: Business 
with abatement fo£ 


B. PUBLIC FINANCE 

J. B L d<;et 1948-49—Feb. 28 —Special^ features oi 
Profits Fax rate was lowered from 16*/*% to 10% »“•; %• e() 

l ■ > lakh, of o of capital whichever is larger; super-tax limit raiseu 

to K-. 3'< lakhs for both earned and unearned income; rale of Corp.-ru- 
tio. Tax rai ,-d from As. 2 to As. 3 with 1 anna rebate m case or 
c mi anies distributing dividends in India; 25% avalorem duty ?” ’""‘j 
made loth with exemption in case of hnndloom cloth that is exported, 
expo: t duty from cotton yarn also being withdrawn ; excise duty on U 
nuts withdrawn; export duty of Rs. 80/- per ton on oil-seeds Rs. .00/ 
r.n \ Actable oil and Rs. 20/- per ton on manganese "' poscd n.po , 
Ilu.% on n-.'or cars raised from 45% to 50%; excise duty on tea ■ 

• oilVv increased from As. 2 to As. 4 per lb • excise duty increased > 
£0 4 ' in case of vegetable products (t.e., Rs. 7% proposed) and oi . ■ ^ 

e-ci-e duty of 25% levied on cigarette:; tobacco duty raised from' A- , r 
: , .Ac. 12 on certain varieties and from As. 3 to As. 4 P<r ™ c 
v.iri. li' •: ; trunk telephone surcharges raised from 41 > to W) , to , 
.a*, d with basic rate ; stipe .-tax on undistributed profit* lov.uc' 
i from As. ? ii ah cases; Income i ax on campanil > with 
r* (’00 and below reduced to half l'c usual rates; donations upto v > 

V t' • lb!’’ income for -liarities by c< mpanie. exempted, tile exempt- ’• 
' iV'.d' individual being limited to 10% upto a maximum o 
' 2 '<" iaidi= • reduction of excise duty on matches in the last budget 

cane, lied." minimum duty being fixed at Rs. 2/8/- per gross on boxc-; 
c •inv.t.tu. j, . , _MmLfputir.ti ffr . raided from A X p> As. 1 i 

croro.s oi 


m:n.«' 116 ( 1 . nunnmmi uun .— ’ * r » „ 

‘ 1 , . * ’ r,| ,, n1r hPT- nosta registration fees ran;M from A:. 3 w 

.m.-xiinuig 50 »«*«*«. v*™* total effect R, i-o<> cn 

•d . in- payment of the ( ... * uut; nQtirnated to !>c R 


deficit expected. "(Total uncovered debt' was estimated to be Rs. 864 
1 croros). 


„ , , r ) March 22—Taxable minimum 

Select Committee Report and find g on mangan .., L 

W... • ..iced from Rs. 2,50) to Rs. 3,W. export _ duty on vegetable 
ore rhauged into an ad valorem duty of -a/e. expo - 200 

o'h fixed Rs. U>0 per ton in place of the proposes 

. ha : excise duty on vegetable oils modified to one an I j acr 
i- 'm I; im 1 rase cxrrr dut on 0 i and coffee limited to J), ^ ^ 

■.) 1 . r . municipal lax^ not to be deducted from taxable income , , 

1 »* donations for chari ti< to be limit'd to half the amount ot i:ixa ^ ' 
ir *onie and that to be allowed only in respect of donations mac * on ^ 

W- ... e ■ . .: . \ .. .,w. ,r\ fn AS. • - 


•T OHIO aim uiai IU juuv\cu uihj m ! vji uwmww.w * - )T. . 

alter Aprjl 1 : rate of income tax on sir.tii companies lowered to a • 

1 1 1 . rupee; * rebate of half an a in the ease of small compare ^ ^ 

aim; for ...then, on the amount of undistrilum-d profits P l0l,b j n ,' irc: 


the amount oi undisinmuoi p»uiiu» i'*' - . n , irCJ 
intitfcrn.il. r Total and final effect of additional loss of 11*- :, traw ; n * 

t\ r: nu( i .iscn the deficit xpectcd to Rs. 2*1'! croros 
up'.m the railway surplus to the extent of Rs. .f-5 cro/e: t 
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4^vernment efforts towards disinflation ar J lowering of the price-structure 

^^'v^nrnent of India's decontrol policy announced in Nov. 1947 proved 
a total failure in respect of both food-grains and textiles. With a view 
to checking further rise in prices, and if posable bringing- down the prices, 
and .nl consumer goods, Government of India announced on Jan. 21 , and 
on Jui v 3 , 1948 doses of relaxation of import control from soft curr r.cy 
areas, lifting most of the control on Sept. 2 . Oh the other side Govern¬ 
ment of India continued the control on cement, steel and paper prices* 
steel price being raised by 30% on Jan. 26, paper price being raised on 
AJ ay j by about Rs. 1 /f A/- per lb. and a considerable increase in price 
being allowed in case of cement. On Aug. 21, Government of India 
imposed control on the prices oi raw cotton, fixing floor and ceiling prices 
for the. Indian varieties of 1948-49 crop. Even before that, on consideration 
of the report o* the Tariff Board enquiry into cloth prices, Government 
of India frcczeil all the stocks of the 400 textile mills on July 30. On 
the same day was announced the policy of rcirapositiou of control over 
both distribution and prices, the sale of unstamped cloth being allowed up 
n> Oct. 31, 1948. After a two day meeting of the Textile Advisory 
Board which decided on the maximum production of durable cloth, Dr. 
M'ookherjee, the Aiinister for Industries and Supplies, detailed on Sept. 25 
j hc Government plan to enforce the decision. Similarly while announcing 
the Government of India policy of gradual re impo> lion of c ntrol on 
ood-.r.dns by Oct. 1949, the Food Minister Air. Daulatram detailed the 
plan tv: monopoly procurement at Government-approved prices and enforced 
ment of rationing. This was in fact a going back upon the previous policy 
°* gradual decontrol. 

Both the decisions on the re-imp sition of control were how* .or, 
arrived at afDr considering the recommendation of the Economists' C m- 
ferontj and tl Industrialists' Couteicncc laid at tin* instance of the G vt. 

India from Aug 18-22 and 2P-30 respectively. On On. 4 the Gov 4 •>{ 
hid! i announced four broad principles of its anti-inflationary policy and 
y*me anli-inflaitonary measures. The Cover* *ri. ’ l decided (1) to 
ir.vrer Governmci t expenditure, it,**rease its revenue, (2) chit , further 
rise in prices and cost fl living, (3) to secure, in the shortest possible 
time, progrcbsn reduction oi prices to rca enable levels and the suVc-V 
of an increasing volume of goods and services und ( i) to trv . horll r 
pr.>- ib!- . to curtail^*** purchasing power in the hands of the Nmnuniu- 
and prevent *ny addition thereto ll„ seven lines Of t,. .om>; it una 
on intlation were— (1) reduction of the bucfca.ir. .,,,,1 provi : V..r 

surplus budgets from the next year, (the Centre u.tlil jlcllne aJi monetarv 
aids to the provinces for the abolitu a of zcinindary and the undei taking 
* j i rtif- prohibition policj y. (—) deferring all nnu-productive (level* 'nnicn. 
schemes. (3) expediting the Estate Duty TSdl. (4) Jiinitatiou of dividends! 


5) postponement of the repaym r 


tlie Excess Profit Tax deposits ami 
'■'■fundable Excess Profit Tax Jo o o more except for financing 

Purchases of capital goods. (t>) intensification ot sre: I savings cantpmgn 
'”d (71 redaction in the price of •■":•,■**, and Kitei distribution 0 f kewm- 
" f '» and steel, cement nd other ( .-sential commodities. boon the Gov *! 
• lit of India started f.iving dice [0 t.iesv p<* 

On Oct 9 (Government of India promulg.. ed an ordinance 
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— ^ 4*> • r\ 

/^uhiid/nt. On 0:t. 31 was announced a scheme t<. issue irom Oct. 
treasury deposit receipts t<* banks on iheir own or their constliu* nt c ‘ bchah- 
These deposit receipts, to be on tap in denominations of Rs. 25,000 
and ‘multiples thereof, arc to be issued at par for periods of 6, 9 and 1- 
n nt 3 . braniifcs interest at 1 %. 1 34% and V/ 2 % per annum respectively 
rvpayaL. ordinarily at maturity; provided, however, that in the event ot 
emergency request of the hohler, ir the Reserve Bank of India is satisfied 
with the urgency* they are repayable without any interest payment before 
maturity, O 11 Oct. 15 the Government of India decided to revive \- x 
o receiving deposits against current and future tax -1 i 
v/th an interest at 2 % from the date of deposit to the date of asscs*'-^ 
demand on the amount adjusted against demand, the excess amount beuV 
carried fonv .rd Detailing some concessions to industry to stiinm tfv 
production, the Government of India announced os; Oct. 22 the policy 'j 
(li liberalising the allowance of depreciation on new plant, huildin., arm 
maehinci'y for income-tax purposes commencing from the year 1948-.-' 
t'J) •‘xaiitin., as additional depredation and difference alter a period o* 
live ; rtr in tlie price of raacliincry owing t > a tall fi m t c original 
i , ( exempting from inci;ruvtax for u peri' l of five yea 1 s any pr its 
’• uo b ' 1 v ann’uu in the • <<• of new industrial tndert hn gs 01 spi-Alicd 
catecp'fii • v.huh -omuu.co prouivi »n r. r.dia within a period of 3 years 
for more if found jiist.fi hie), (4) granting telief in respect of customs 
d -tv on rav. materials, plant and machinery to the extent to whi- ft it can 
» u; v> vitliout injury^ India manufacturers of similar < 3 oods. Althic ;h 
ti qi. 'ion of steel p’iies could not be settled prior to the Tariff Board 
recommendations, Government of India had already decided by Qct. 1 - 
that ill imported steel (Government import or private import) would be 
pooJcd and sold a! on equalised ,:r c, i.e., at the price at which u di- 
p.ouirs .stool is sold. Importers are to be. paid the difference bet wee a no 
imported price and the equalised price r om an Equalisation Fund 1,1 
d ( -f import of steel by genuine consumers (t.e., when M ^ ,;i 
no* ‘^r ro;:dc), price is not to be so equalised. Next by an ordinal*^ 
-iiii Oct. 29, Government of India r<‘ :ictcd the disliibution of di ' 1 
•End by copiranics to the average annual amount of ca«4i eiistribvit ;< *f 1 
11 4 t\.«> y. . •, > * » starch, 1948 or 6 of thv paid-up capita 1 , v.l*"'; 
w i* i.> agl -\j t< the tU v'clopmciu plans, decision is known tn 1 ' - 
hceh arrived a regarding their priori!ir -• hi he Finance Minbler/ O r 
rencc held ill Oct. .4 and 31. \Vhile accepting the Tariff Board r< *ni" 
fuclidatiori for an S0% ad valorem dutv on Ju-r >r Vehicles battcnc / r " p 
ha. f T .K , Government of India on Nov. 4 urged consumers not t * 
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fowdfo Commission with proposals for scttlci snt - id <4) for enforcing 
omc ^procedural clarity. EAorc the end of tin year, (he Gov.rumen; ot 
India promulgated on Dee. 81, an ordinance enabling income-tax cflrx .< 
to make provisional a sc^irort on any person -.ho has sent his return cf 
income and to collect from him immediately the tax on the admitted income 
without" prejudice to normal procedure. 

On November 28 die Government of Incite, exempted from GUTotrir 
duty all insecticides and chemicals for controlling pests of ops. 
pc December 1 the Government ot India Economy Committee .uh- 
miHed to the Finance Ministry its reports on the povible measure- of 
economy in the ministries of External Affairs, Education, Health, I -!».nr 
and Transport. And l>y Dec. 4 the Cabinet Economy Committee decided 
to cut all centre-aided provincial development , ans as well a* centra* 
plans by 33 5 /o% (thereby saving Rs. 35 to 40 or ) during the finamia 
year 1948-49. the maximum of central grants being limited to Rs. 41 • r. 
ihi year and to Rs. 53j4 cr. next year. Government of India an.-••’.me- 1 
on Dec. 2, the decision to accept the Provincial Governments* recommenda¬ 
tion to stabilise the sugar price at about Rs. 28/8/- per ton tw-facnvy 
and between As. 12 and As. 13 retail, without making any effort to intro¬ 
duce rationing and control. 

4. Banking Control Ordinance—This ordinance promulgated on Sept. !K 

to incorporate some emergency provisions for the safeguarding t' ’• 
interests of The depositors as are contained in thtf Banking Companies Pill 
which was then pendinp before the Dominion Legislature. This m pp n* 
measure was taken to offset the collapse of con dence vhich lcvl t ■ nr. m 
several banks in Calcutta. 9 

5. Statistical Census of Foreign Investment: ui India—Il» cler to full* * 
obligation to pr» ide a statement of India's balance of pa> ineul t> e 
International j.lonrtaiy bund, 1 he Rc.eiv Rank of India, -ink* 
nc.tificro •»! of the 1 Ti..*nYlinNtiy called on Oct. 2 lor in ton ti* n. 


!mic 20 , 194' 


rt .'i. h i n liahilit vs and asseE of individuah: 
r ,d in, tuitions n the 1 >. minion of iudia and the States accedim: to ii 
The tiolifivmion imposed lceal obligate n on the respective pa ii , 
furnish the fCquhed retun:s 1 the Reserve Bank nf India before Du 31 
lOtf u 

6. Nationalisation o! ike Rc:rv< at of T ndi •- In according. with 

Reserve Bank Nationalisation Act. 1948, pa- • i b> - * .0 Don dm n ] x 1 - 
turc on SepL. ?, the Reserve Bank iff India > been na io - f r .iru 

Tan 1 1949. Flic shar holders of this 14->c.u old inTTitu .in. ir * L . 
paid at 0-< iliare in 3 < < 

able in 1970-75. The bonds bring m multiples Rs. 10<>. anything 1 y 
over are to be paid • cash alongr ««th th» dividend of .or »h y half 
year from July 1 ^ cc - ^ v 

7 Setting up of J*- u il Rclal';it.i,inn Fin.neo Corromier, 

Bki 

c 

10f /\CT l ilC C.O* ! HV •- f rv . • ' v « 

!()(((•'■, ,fi]y pai-! t> it •' v ' /' i 1 > ' "ic<. uy the G'.^C’iumut, 

, other is i» hel t , t 


7 Selling up of .1* a KcUaU,Finance Co r r . or .tier, 

On « '' ! T- ? g*. ", * *** 
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(and not ‘industrial concerns , ). The Corporation hst been 
empowered to issue bonds and debentures upto 5 times the share-capital 
and is to be a taxable institution. 

1. Damodar Valley Corporation —In accordance with the Damodar Val- 
hy v Lrporation Act, 1948, which was passed by the Dominion Legisla¬ 
ture on Feb. 18 after consultation the Gcvemment of India with the 
Rrovin^ial Governments Bengal and Bihar, the Corporation was set up 
m July 6 in order to take up the Rs. 55 cr. Damodar Valley project. 

9. Rcjrve Bank— Hyderabad : Under Sec . 13 of Foreign Exchange 

Regulations Act 1947, the Reserve Bank of India banned on Feb. 18, the 
t;\port of any of the Reserve Bank securities without licence. On July 
1 me Reserve Bank of India banned the transfer of Indian securities held 
L the Nizam of Hyderabad, in accordance with a Government or India 
ordinance of that date. Under instructions of the Reserve Bank of India, 
the Imperial Bank of India suspended its agency arrangements with the 
Hyderabad State Bank, until further orders on and from July 6. On 
July il, the Reserve Bank of India blocked all Hyderabad funds and all 
paymciu : to the Nizam's subjects, piousian being made at the Indian 
ril iz*uis t< .,;t legal discharge of debts to Hyderabad by payim: nito 
the 1;locked account. All these suspension ordy were cancelled ' M » 
after the : iccessfnl completion of the ‘police acton’ by the In . « »i A my. 
Wb f alKr thai the Government of Pakista refits*, d to return tlic morn» 
•seeurii" s v orth Rs. 20 crore t*> the Nizam, ti c Reserve Bank or India was 
cm.->v ' red by the G< of India by the promulgation of an 

f . In. u :: on Dec. 31, 1948 . issue duplicate securities to the Nizam. 

10. Industrial Policy of the Government of India— a declared on April 

; 1048 : Dividing industries into 3 spheres, Government of India announced 
it*? ; dicy with regard to each. The first category in which falls artns 
ammunition, production and control of atomic energy and railway trans¬ 
port shall be the sector of ‘State monopoly* exclusively under the control 
i.f t lie Central Government. In the second sector of industries with ‘State 
O’ntiol undertakings shall be allowed to develop for a period of ten years 
ft her which th‘ position is to be reviewed. In tins category, where th 
Government * all be exclusively responsible for the establishment of nev 
under taking*? i -i omc six industry i like coal, iron and steel, air-craf' 
jinmnyctuiv. ship-building, manufacture of telephone, telegraph and wire¬ 
less nppaiatm including radio-receiving sets, and mineral « ils. The rest 
>f the industrial field, wliich constitutes the third category of h c bite 
: » r ipation' falls some 18 industries including :,lt, automobiles 

l’ •> s, heavy chemicals, fertilisers and pharmaceutical ,uid drugs, “iton 
r 1 ' ollcn te.' tiles, cement, su: r \ <aper and newsprint, air and s:c:l 
t , nsj.,rt and minerals. In thN sector which will be open to l‘ r . 
enterprise, both indiv idual and co-operative, the State will po»j;ressivuy 
pa i ficipatc. 


II. Mc v. nfr»So»t tax-ov«tion —On Fr)>. 7, 1 '»48 the Government of 
India i r.fm ffat.ecl an ordinance r-striding transfer of property without 
rinr erii.„ ,,'u.n |, v taxation a rth<* ities that all UX'.s due fx°rn the owners 
■ "tint prop- i j h’b I vc I n fully paid . p and cleared. J his ordinance 
v.-a.. meant fu d, to chck irait.-K-r of niopertirs i a'« gecs going out 
of Jud'a at uneconomic pries. 
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INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION AND POLITICAL 
EVENTS OF IMPORTANCE 

j an> (3 _Sardar Patel, the Home Minister’s appeal to the people to shun 

communal politics and appeal to the Hindu Mahasahha and RSS 
to join Congress. - % J _ . 

Jan.* U—Mahatma Gandhi starts his fast for indefinite period in his mis¬ 
sion to rebuild communal amity. Delhi disturbances stop and 
Government of India order Reserve Bank of India or Jan. v to 
transfer Rs. 55 cr. to Pakistan. Gandhiji breaks his fast on Jan. J 7 
alter solemn undertakings being given him by the party leaders or 
the conditions he had laid down’for the breaking of his 120 -hom fast. 

Jnn. 15— Resignation of Dr. P. Q Ghosh’s mini.-try in West Bengal and 
the formation of new ministry by Dr. B. C. Roy. 

Jan. 20—Crude bomb explodes in Gandhiji’s prayer meeting—Gar Hiiji’s 
lu.rrow escape. “Treat the young suspects with compassion*’, n>s 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Jan. 21— Lord Mountbatten’s term as Governor-General extended. 

Jan. 30— Mahatma Gandhi assassinated. India in mourning t 13 days. 

Feb. 2—Government of Tndia Gazette Extraordinary: no organisation 
preaching violence and communal hatred to he tolerated; no private 
armies would be permitted. 

Feb. 4—RSS declared unlawful organisation throughout India: country¬ 
wide public fury against Hindu Mahasahha and RSS and arrest ck 
the members of these organisations throughout the countn 
<d\ 7—Maharaja of Alwar and his Premie* N. ’ Khare .rdcred by 
0 rnment of India to keep cut of the Statt till crquir.es into alleged 

i! . .i cv_:i- ..1.. . . . !• 


RSS activities are fully investigated. Similarly Government ot India 
takes over 11 administration of Bharatnur State n.mpoiarily for 
alleged complicity in RSS activities. 'P Maharajas are ituilly 


alleged complicity 
exonerated on April 28. 

p .*b. 8 —Government of Inrlia declares Muslim League National Guards 
rmd the iGiaksar organisation unlawful on it count of their < it of 
violence and haired 

F b. I* 7 —Ashes of Mahatma Gandhi were immersed t vhahab; ' and 
rid er important places of India. 

Feb. 13—A. I. Hin<l« M.ihasabiui \Y rkii , Commit Uee derides stub* 
o: political activity. 

F->h. 21— A. I. Congress Committee passes the n ,’mtk.n on 1 - !i. as , 
seculat and deny itic State, and adopts new constitution for Congi.f; 
whereby no party irroup ran remain witlm the Congress, as hith! n,V 

Feb 28—Last British t ;>■=. to leave Dominion f India—the 1st 'Inll dUvi 
Somerset Light Infat ry—sailed from Bombay. 

Feb. 2'J _M ’slim League Party in t ri nstitucut Arnmbly dissolve.- 1' >f 

at a meeting of 14 out of t.. _ mcrOrs, 4 tnwnbety declaring 
decision .Mra :>'#£■ . 

I'dj'.r II—Mr C. U. Bhaba. tie Commerce Alumter, submits resieraii u 
but is asked to carry on till the cud of the budget’session of Parli.t- 

ment. , _ *. 

Mar. 2C -The Snr Jist Forty of huua at 


completely 
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work in future as a fully-fledged independent p*rty and dircclcu ul- 
partv members to resign their membership iroin the Congress. . 
l.C r. 30—Nehru's warning to Government employees in Calcutta against 

Apr. 3— Assam High Court, under Chief Justice Lodge, inaugurated. 

\ v r. 25 _A.l. States' Peoples’ onference decides merger with Congress. 

^|, r * 26—At AICC session in Bdmbajr Nehru warn'd Hyderabad—war of 
accession only alternatives for Hyderabad. 

Ma\ j Sr»ic C. RajagopMach^ri appointed Governor-General alter 
** Mountbattcn who relinquishes post on Jun 21. . . , 

:,o ... g_ Si • cial Tribunal set up in Delhi for Godse trial; trial opens at 

Red Fort on May 27. t 

is, 15 _i ;\j TU.C. first session inaugurated; Government ot India r<<.og- 

njses it on May 31 as the most representative bHnur organisation. 
Tur • 7 -Mr Cohan’al Saxena becomes Minister of State tor Relief and 
* iAlJnlitation, Mr. K. C. Necgy retains Commerce portfolio , 

June 11—Dr. K. N. Katjis to become Governor ot \\cst Bengal non 
June 21 and Mr. Asaf vli to be the Governor of Orissa. 

ernmen >f India appoints a Commission t cnqtu 
and report on the creation of 4 new provings on line ditjc basn; m 
\ r ad .■ iand Bombay. The C- n.mission's unanimous report submlted 
' on D'-o. 13 rcc< rnmends that uch provinces should not be iormu’l at 
, >n <. ut that have no economic stic^igth t<> do anything more Ilian 

'^Goubar and Shillong stations of A.I.R. opened. Bombay polii 

r. tIC • , i-Inli ia^wa rm^ B r i i t a in, Australia and Canada fo. Sydney Cotton, 

11 m^oSf Ur Chief Justice Km Kishotc Rug 

h,I. "“--'i r ;,e C Gc.vernmn.t of India announced that discrimination aiani't 

cni lojinent in public services could no 
1 ni tintaini I, and that it had lh<reforec • -<-!i decided that uomeit 
‘ - id in future be eligible for appointment ojr any public service on 

i |ii . u«- La is of meiit and suitability as nwn. 

An;., tb—-h»ri Sh:uuumi<lMin ( belt, rc u lor etdi cretinn; "Pr. 

Matthni tab«*3 over Finance Ministry and M r * Ayycn/ar (Mini .ci* 
v/nif 'U portfolio) takes over Railway and Transport nn Sept. 2 \. 

\ Government <.f 1 II urges the gradual replacement of English 

\v t!u v piovincial or State language in the Urn' ’ s,l,#!s af id Proving 

Coverrtments. , 

. t 31 dr. \f hr Cb.aud Mahal.<n and \fr. Rijon - mar Muh ier»ee, 
J». lyc spuctivdy of the Ka.: Punjab and the Cnlc* it High G»u*’ts. 
’d i/ i. U J , ud'jft ••• 'A the Federal Court 

f State to A Minister 
shed l -d appointed Dv. 
mv from Oo. 1 . 
irider 1 dc framed uji^cr 
033 for l Col ;jjj1 < .■ 
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The nth:in Constituent Assembly open for the adaption of the 
new Constitution of India in its final form. 

Nov. 1*4— Government ot India announces that the ban on the RSS shall 
net be withdrawn. RSS workers are arrested throughout India in 
th - first and second weeks of December..for launching satyagraha in 
protest against the decision to retain the ban. 

Sec. It— Vijayawada station of the A.l.R. opened. 

Dec. 1 - -Mr. R- R. Diwakar becomes Minister of Stale for Inform :^;, 
and Broadcasting and Mr. B. V. Kcs! ar becomes Dy. Minister foi 
External Affairs and Commonwealth Relation*. 

Lh 14—Mr. Satya Narain Sinha becomes Minister or State ait- 'bed 

to the Prime Minister’s department. 


D. DISTURBANCES 

» Common a! disturbances —The few cases of communal disturbances 
4irit - occurred in India during the year may be pertinently described partly 
as the carry over from the previous years but mostly due to the ill-feelings 
b’ nc by the refugees from Pakistan, and whose mistaken notions of 

revenge were found to be very good bases by the RSSS. Barring ti. 

Delhi disturbances in January and the Agra disturbances during T liiro 
wuT >f August, onl\ minor clashes occurred throughout the country. 
Although the Godhra disturbances of the last week of Match took a huge 
\\ * m the matter of destruction • . property, it was fire which had done 
1 cho e not bet veen ihc communities. Communal ri< 

^ filmed twice to ram iis venomous head in Bombay, once during ilie ur* t 
v, r ' °f July and < in the la* r veek of \i ust. Bul the Goua r.nuTi 
Bombay iad been .• r l o? ough tu scotch it urd had m m f ;md out ih t 
IkyM' dis ? urbances had mostly been begun by agent - of dm coir . onal 
oligarchy in Hydcr.d Besides a few murids also c.mie to bo ' In m 
Allahabad «nd Moi ’.4bad in the third week of January at Madura 
m die fir*l cek of r -t ember, a. id at Calcutta <-i the ]3th of Oclober, 

Put none of these i.oulil < r atiicr momentum due* t j popular wilt again*t 

any distiirb.iucca. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATES FOR INDIA 
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Lord Stanley 
Sir Charles Wood 
Lari de Gray & Ripon 
Viscount Cranborne 
Sir S. Nortcote •. 

Luke of Argyl .. 

Sir R. A. Cross .. 

Earl of Kimberley 
li. II. Fowler .. 

Lord George Hamilton 
Si i John Brodrick 
John Morley 
Lari of Crew 
\ Lcount Morley 
Earl of Crew 
AUStcu Chamberlain 
E. S. Montague 

GGVERNO 

Governor-Generals ol Bengal 

Warren Hastings 
Sir John Macpherson 
Earl Cornwallis .. 

Sir John Shore (Lord 
Teignmouth) .. 

Sir Alfred Clarke 
Lord Wellesley . . 

Lord Cornwallis (2nd time) 
Sir George Barlow 
v? WLruoT-Geiierals of Iudia 
L rl of Minto i .. 

Lord Hastings (Earl of 

Moria) 

John Adam 
IE rl of Amherst 
\Y. B. Bayley 

Lord W. Cavandish-Bcn? inck 
Lord W. Cavandish-Ben- 
tlucle /'2nd lime) 

Sir ( narles Metralfc 
Eoi.l Auckland .. 

L' ,r, i Ellenborough 
Sii H^nry JKrdinge 
Lari uf Dalliousie 
Lord Cnming 
Lord Gauming 
liarl of Elgin \\ 


1858 

Marquess of Salisbury 

1859 

G. Hardy 

1860 

Marquess of Hnrtington 

1866 

Earl of Kimberley 

1867 

Lord Randolph Churchill 

1868 

Earl of Kimberley 

1886 

Viscount Peel 

1892 

Sir S. Oliver 

1894 

Earl of Birkenhead 

1895 

Viscount Peel 

1903 

W. Wedgwood Benn 

1905 

Sjr S. Hoare 

1910 

Marquis of Zetland 

1911 

L. S. Amcry 

1911 

Lord Pci hick-Law mice 

1915 

Lord Listowell .. 

1917 

.-GENERALS & VICEROYS 

1771 

♦Sir Robert Napier 

Sir William Denison 

1785 

Sir John Lawrence 

1786 

Earl of Mayo .. 

1793 

♦John Strachey .. 

♦Lord Napier 

1798 

Lord Northbrook 

1798 

Earl of Lytton .. 

1805 

Lord Ripon 

1805 

Earl of Dufferin 

1807 

Lord I.ansdovvne 

Earl of Elgin II 

1813 

Lord Curzon 
" ^ord Amphthili 

1823 

Lord Curzon 

1823 

Earl of Minto It 

1828 

Lord Hardinge .. 

1828 

Lord Chelmsford 

1833 

Lord Reading 
♦Earl of L>tton .. 

1835 

Lord Irwin 

1.836 

♦Viscount Gosclien 

1842 

Earl of Willingdon 

1844 

♦Sir George Stanley 

1848 

Marquess Linlithgow 

1856 

Viscount Wavel 1 

1858 

Lord Loui Mountbatten 

1862 

♦Officiating. 


1874 

1878 

1880 

1882 

1885 

18815 

1922 

1924 

1924 

1928 

1929 
1981 
1935 
1940 
1945 
1947 


1863 

1863 

1864 
18*‘9 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1876 
1880 
1884 
1888 
1894 
1899 
]O04 
1904 
100 ? 
1910 
1910 
192J 
19* 
10?> 
\o?9 
,931 

1 9.1 l 

10.1 7 
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HINDUSTAN VEAR-BOOK 
GOVERNOR-GENERALS OF INDIAN UNION 




Lord Louis MounlLattcn 

. 1947 

C. Raj agopalachari 

191 • 

PROVINCIAL 

GOVERNORS OF INDIAN UNION 


West Bengal 

C. Raj agopalachari 

. 1947 

Bihar 

Jairamdas Daulatram 

1947 

Sir B. L. Mittcr (Offg.) . 

. 1947 

M. S. Ancy 

1948 

Hr. IC. N. Katju .. 

194S 

C. P. & Berar 


Madras 


Mangald^s Pakvasa. 

1947 

Sir Archibald Edward Nye 

1947 

Orissa 


Maharaja of Bhavnagar 

. 1948 

Dr. IC. N. Katju 

1947 

Assam 


Asaf Ali 

1948 

Sir Akoar Hydari .. 

. 1947 

Bombay 


F. R. Lodge (Offg.) 

Sri Prakasa 

. 1948 

. 1949 

Sir John Colvile 

1947 

Raja Sir Maharaj Singh .. 

1948 

East Punjab 

Sir C. Trivcdi .. 

. 1947 

United Provinces 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

1947 


B. Mallik ( Offg .) .. 1949 

DOMINION OF INDIA 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA (Salary R*. 5,500 per month) 

His Excellency the Hon. Chakravarti Rajagopalacha r i. 

MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(Sda. per mo All Rs. 3,000 with sumptuary allowance of Rs. 500 t»n<] free quarter*) 

E 'list: Hon. Pandit Jawah; rial Nehru, Prime \finis:er and Mini ’ r-itt- 
l harae •/ Rxtei’ il .Ijjairs, Commonwealth Rda us end Scii\:tific 
Research. 

'• TfcHo... Sardar Vallahhbhai J. Patel, Defiu'y Prime Minister and 
StateP m ' C ■ : " UC ’ ,Hior "'"' Mon and Broadcasting and 

1 A “ **« a ’-'- ,, 



Communications. - u* o[ 

>?. The Hon. Rajkiumri Amrit I-aur. Minis! •'■-in-Char ;<■ 0 f 

9. The lion. Dr. B. K. AmbcdU.tr, Mmislc -in Charge • />: 

10. The TIou. Dr. Shyanm Prosed Mookerjco, Mini;u,-in A W,, t 

r ndustrv and Supply. ... 

U - T »P Hon. Sri N. V. Oad t rd. Mm-slo m-Charge „ yy. ^ 

' oiccrs. . 

;■ Mon. Sri C- Ncogv. Mntslcrin-Chargo 0 f r . ... 

lA Hie Hon. 3;- . Goralasv.arai Ayyaftg.ir, M;,,;.,- . .- t 

^'"'iways and Transport. ‘ 4,4 '' 
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, , ^ 

14. The Hon. Sri Jairamclas Daulatram, Minister An-Chargc of Food a 
Ag> > culture. 

'5 The lion. Sri Mohanfoi Saksena, MinisterAn-^CIiarge of Relief Q 
Rehabilitation. 


Ministers of State 

Uk ' he Hon. Sri K. Santanam, Minister of Stott for Trans} 
i 7. ' he Hon. Sri R. R. Liwakar, Minister of State for Information (• 
TroaJcasting. 

IK. The Hon. Sri Satyanarain Sinha. 

• Deputy Ministers of State 
J 9. Sri Khtirshed Lai (Conr vrnications) . 

J'j. Dr. Balkrbhna V. JCcskar {External A fairs and Comnonv co 
* s'flat ions). 

Ministry of Home Affairs 

Secretary —R N Banerjee, i.e.t. Jt. Secy . —R. A. GcpMftSwaniy, I. 
Ministry of External AtFnirs 

Sr -tary-Gcneral— Jt. Secretaries- -P. V M«non, R 

Sir Giiija Sr.::kar ];ajpai. Sakjona S Ratnani. 

Ministry of Common wealth Rclshoos 

Secrete -:—S. Dutt, i.es. Jt- Secretary- C. S. Jha, i.es. 

Ministry of States 

Relit leal Adviser— Secretary—M K. Vcllodi. 

V. P. Menon, eve. Jt. Secretary—Si. M. Buck. 


Ministry of Finance 

. ecrciory — r G. Ambegakar. Jt. Secretaries — P. C. Bhattarl M 

IC. R. Ayengar. R. Nara> 

^ ami, G. K. S. Sarnu , 
A.H'iin, Samgopal, B. K. Ne 

Ministry of Defence 

Secretory —H, M. Patel, i.C.s. Jt. Sccreinncs—B. B. Ghosc. 1 

U. Rao, R. K. Ramadhyanh 

Department of Scientific Research 

Secretary —Hr Sir S S. Bhatnagar 

a:'* nun-cahinc rank i inistars. fhcrc are now Hi tee caCtfg 
i i; U Cabinet MvuR^‘% oi Stole and ])ep: v Mi. 

L f i*-1*.’v 4 „ . ,Sla; * art! of tw '>es, Minister of Mate adnnLi jers hid 
'i an iimportant poilh>h.-> a hercas Leptity Mb hers ir *‘ c, y ^ssi* 
vv'c ini: .a ;. ..{ ; e Ho *:« f u* nal L attend cabinet meetings c 1 

he: Ih miner • (l re *n 'be agenda. Dv. Ministers v;iio occupy 
La in ’ r.n. ,-. • 4 * 1 . ni. . ••>. will huv a ttc •* sU.-r than P. 

j’ ;f ry tt\ i inasii nrh • ; •*>>*, ,,‘1 be entrusted with athnii hi" 

unot'ons in addition to , •rlhnWary M:*. 
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Ministry of Commerce 

Secretary —C. C- Desai. i.e.s. Jt. Secy. —K. K. Chetur, S. RangSa- 

nathan and L. K. Jha. 

Ministry of Works, Mines & Powers 

Secretary —P». K. Gokhnle, i.c. Jt . Secy. — D. L. Majumdar, i.e.s. 

Ministry of Labour 

Secretary —S. Ball, i.e.s. Jt. Secretary—K. M. Suljramaniain* 

Ministry of industries Sc Supplies 

Secretary—S. A Venkafaraman. 7/. Secretory— S. Butlingam; M. p 

Pai, i.e.s. 

Ministry of Education 

Secretary — Dr. Taracliand. . Jt. Secretary— Dr. S. S. Bkdnagar. 

Ministry of Health 

Secretary —Dr. K. C. K. E. Raja. Jt. Secretaries— P. Madbava Mcnon, 

i.e.s., Prem Krishen, i.os. 

Ministry of Agriculture 

S t ecrctary-yB. R. Sen, i.e.s. 77. SecrcU.ries—S. Y. Krishnaswami,. 

S. Basil, i.e.s., K. W. P. Marar. 
Ministry of Transport 

>'ccy, —Y. N. Sukhtliankar. i.e.s. Jt. Sfcy. —S. Qiakravarti. 

Ministry of Relief Sc R. Imhilitation 
Secretary —S. K. Kirprilani. 

Ministry of Law 
Secretary —S. A. L. ll. 

Ministry of Information Sc Broadcasting 
Secretary— N. C. Mehta. 

RAH.WAV DEPARTMENT 

°f/ r V "c"b»S 1 ** ' W* C. Btnimir 

. B - U T. Financial Ccrimissianer of /. „•/ . 




a 




Transportation Member—V. P. _i. s. Puri 


Bhandarknr. 

Zngmeeting Member— Dr. H. J 
Nichols. 

TARIFF BOARD 


• sv <y—V. NUk:inth:i > 


J n'siih'ni —Ci. L Mehta. 

.Vtin/'m-Mr. B. V. Nair.vmswami NniHu, Dr II. L n, v 

Mr. M. F. Kfthman ‘ U } ,lul 

IMPORTANT POSTS 

M'Cch r.Gniernl Pc'Is & Tele- Director of Indian Sci -> u, ■ 
are. hs~.Sn TCrUina I'rasaHa. Mr -Dr. II. p >>' ' ‘ ~ h ‘ 

Education A-Ifiter to do"*. D G'.om Dmctor-Ger.cral a V 


_L,r - aracliand. 


S. T.al.slutaanan. 


R. y. A 


MINI STfiy 



I TIN DUST AX 


General of Evacuation — 
Y. K. Puri, i.cs. 


P rncipal Information O ffleer —A. 
S. lyangar. 

Direr. tor-Gencral of Archeology-— 
Dr. N. P. Chakravarti. 

Director-General, Health Services— 

Dr. K. C. IC. E. Raja. 

Military Accountant General —L. 
M. Glialall. 

Economic Adviser —W. R. Natu. 

Director-General of Observatories — 
Dr. S. K. Banerjec, 

Director, Inthropolggical Survey of 
India- -Dr. B. S. Guha. 

Census Commissioner of India — 
M. W. M. Yeales, r.c.s. 

Director-General, Industries & Sup¬ 
plier —Dr. Sir J. C. Gho.e. 

Dit ccloi~Gcncral of pood —Sri 
Y'dmu Sahni. 

Governor, Reserve Bank of India — 
Sir B. Rama Rau. 


YEAR-BOOK 

Director of Commercial Intel 
—Rai Bahadur J. N. Ghosr 

Director of Statistics —A. R. ' 

Director of Scientific & Industrial 
Research —Sir Santi S. Bhat; 1 
Surveyor-General —Brigadier 
Heaney. 

Directjr, Geological Survey- Di 
W. D. West. 

Chief Press Adviser — Sir LV n.v 1 
Sen. 

Controller of Printing & Stc* ,r 
— E. V. Gregory. 

Direct cr-Gcncral Civil Avia ;; 

T. P. Bhalla. 

Director of National Arch res- 
Dr. S. N. Sen. 

Director-General of Resettle * • 
and Employment — Di. N. 

I.C.S. 

Auditor-General —Mr. V. Ma i 
Rao. 

Advocate-General of India — 
Noshir wan Engineer. 



AIR TRANSPORT LICENSING BOARD 

Chairman —K. S. Menon. 

D embers —Mr. Narayana Sv/arai and Mr. V. P. Bhandarkar. 
Secretary —N. N. Mittra. 

FEDERAL PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

President — R. N. Banerjee, r.c.s. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Cororaander-in-Chief of India ami Chief o! tin> Army Staff 

General IC M. Cariappa. 

Commanding Royal Indian Air Force 
Air Marshal Sir Thomas Ehnhirst. 

Commander-in-Chief Royal Indian Navy 
Dommandcr-in-Ciiief Vice Admiral W. E. Parry 
Other Important Army Appointments 

r h' 1 t llu> General Staff — Genera! Kuiwant Singh. 

G ££ Extern Command* —Lt. General Thak.u* Nathu Sing). 

Common d —Lt.-General S. M. Shrinagesh, 

G.O.C. Smthern Command— Maj.-Gen. .• [aharaj Rnjendrn Singhji. 

D DC, i e ja! Rihar, . tsam and Orissa ire.: -Maj. -Gen. LnkMwEr S 
(W.C. Delhi Area —Major-Gcucral S. P. P. Thorat. 
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ONST1TUENT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 


r resider.i-Hoti. Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

V'ice-PreshlcnM—Dr. H. C. Mukcrjec and Sir T. V. KrishnamacharL 
Speaker — G. V. Malvankar. 

Deputy Speaker —Ananthasayanani Ayvangar. 

Constitutional eJi/viser—Sir B. N. Ran. c.i.e. 

Secretary— H. V. R Aiyengar, i.r.s. 

Jt.-Secretary and Draftsman — S. N. Mukherjec. 


CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY MEMBERS* 

Assam: 3 

General: 0 

Gopinath Bardoloi, Rohini K. Chaudhury, Rev. J. J. M. Nichols Roy, 
Kuladhar Chaiiha, Dharanidhar Basumatari, Prof. Nibaran Ch. Lashkar" 
.l fuslims : 

Saiyed Muhammad Sa’adulla, Syed Abdur Rout. 

West Bengal: 21 

General: 16 

Prafulla Chandra Sen, Arun Chandra Guha, Mihirlal Chatterjc,. PU 
Laksnini Kanta Maitra, Dr. Monmolian Das, Sati?n Clmndra Samanta, 
l-asama Kumar Das, Suresli Chandra Majiundar. Mr Renuka Rav, 
Ur>cndranath Bumian, P. D. Himmatsinka, Dr. II. C. Mukcrjec, Surcndra 
Mohan Gtiosc, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukhcrjce, Ari Bahadur Cunmg, R 
Patel and. K. C. Ncogi. 

Muslims: 5 

Raghib Ahsan, Jasimuddin Ahmed, Naziruddin Ahrnac, Abdul Hatni 
ai *d Sir A. II. Ghuznavi. 


Genera/: y 


Orissa: 9 


Mr. II iiekriohnn Mahtab, Maharaja of Parlakcmedi, Mr Raiakr\hr ■ 
Bo: r Mr. Santanukuma Da , Mr. Biswn; .ah Das \i R n. 
Nandakishorc Das, Lokuuith Mish.t and M-. Lakshminarain Sahu.’ 


i.<neraJ: 16 


Central Provinces & Berar: 17 



L. S. Bhatkar, Mr. Frank Anthony, and Ghanshayam SinoD iir - 

Muslims: 1 pta - 

Kazi Syed Karimuddin. 

Last Pa jab 16 

General: 8 

Dr. Bakshi Tek Chanel. Jairamdas Dauhtram, Lala A 1 • , , * s 
•'ia.-u-r Nand Lai, Chaudhury Ran'-ir Siuph, Pt. Thak ,r<ks m* T' 
Prof. eshv. ant Rai Vikrann.d >ondhi. raas Bhargava, 

* f i -rrcctcd ui>t.) IS Nov. 1948. , 
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Sikh: V 

Sard:!- Baldev Singh, C : r:i Gurumukh Singh Mus; ir, Sardar Hid 
Singh, Sardar Bhopinder Sir.g Mar. 

United Provinces: 55 


Ccr.cral : .!? 

Pandit J. L. Nehru, Mr. Pur&hottamdas Tandon, Pandit G. B. P" 
Sir S. Radhakrislman, A<har,:i J. B. Kriy; iani, Snrdai Jogendra Sm 
Mr. A. Dhararndasb, Mrs. Such.eta Kripalani, Mr. Mohaidal Gaut 
Mrs. Purnin Banerji, Mrs. Kamala Chaudhuri, Mr. Dayal D.is Bhaf 
Air. Dliaram Prakash, Mr. Afasur>a Din, Air. Sunder Lall, Mr. Bhagi 
1 h’u, Mr. Pragi Lai, Air. Pamodar Swarup Seth, Pi. Govind Alalav 
iJ r John Alathai, Air. Bal Krishna Sharma, Air. Mohan Lai Sakscn- 
Mr. Bain Chandra G tpta, Mr. Hargovind Pant, Acharya Jugal i\Lsli< 
AM. Ilariliarnath Sha i iri, Mr. Shibban Lai Saksena, Mr. Aju Pm 
I*:.. Mr. Cishwamhhar Day.tl. Tripathi, Mr. Icruze Gandhi, Mr. Lam* 
uli Tiwari, Air. R. V. Dhulcka- Mr. Mgu Kai Shastri, Mr. PI • 
’ — 1 1 . Mr. Venkatcsl NTarayan T* vaG, Mr. (:opal Varain, Mr. i>:.i 
AIi<ra Krishna Chandra Slvir. . j. P. Sriv. ?tava. Be. B. 
Kr-'lca , Satish Chandra, i -ndit M. K. Kmizru, Mr. Churshcd 1 l 
r. j.. 11 Rai Kapoor, Mr. Mahabir Tyagi, T-.ija Jagannath Baksh Sir 1 
Sir Padampat Singhauia. 

MusUv'S: 8 m4 . ^ ^ . * 

Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan, Begum Aziz Rasul. A. L 
ALitilana Ahul Kalam Arad, Rah Ahmed Kidwat, S. M. Rizvan A 1 
Mi. Aziz Ahmad Khan and Maulana Ha^rat M nani. 

Bombay: 21 


G %,-eral. JQ _ r n n T i 

Sardar V'allabhbhai Patel, Mr. Shankemo Deo. Air. L. C. K 
Air K. M. Munshi, Air. Ivanyalal N. Pesai, Mr. R. R. Dnva ar, 
Joseph Alban DSouza, Air. N. V. Gadgil, Mr. B. M. Gupte, An 
M. Jedht, Mrs. Harsa Mehta, Air. R. M. Nalavade, Air. S. Nijahng.’r 
KJ. Path, Sir H. P. Mody, Mr. M V. Pataskar, Dr. K J 
A ...bedlcar. Mr V, G. Mavpr ’ar and Mr. Khandliubai K. Desat. 


Muslims: J 

Abdul Ka sir .. did v i/ Ki an, and Air. Abdur Kader Mohaitir 
'Shaikh. 


Bihar: A6 


31 # , 

Mi C. tt> Jihablia, D Pajendra Prasad, Prof. K. T. Sha!, 

■ ikrt !«t Siniia, Mr. Anugraha Naraycm Sinha, Dr. P. K. yen, 

S.K’i* hid - 1 Sinlin. Srinarain V.ditha, T>r. RrtgK u .,in(lan Prasad, - 

1 ’ • ; . *. ; Air. Bim>;v.*a Prasad, M • Krishuabali bh Sabay, j* 

:v] : i|r.-sbpn...u] Sirin. Afr. S: .ha, Mr. Kanw*war ° a 

Slnha, nr. !>vei .dranath .’ a, M*‘. J;.p '* r - a * ia D \ i! “ 

PujiiUt Mr. Satyanar;! * Sin ha, Mr. irunuleshwan ] ?:> yi X *• 

j: ■ Dip Kira in Sir, ha, r Singh Mr- Guptanath 




IiT sI j rvAN \f. \P-j;oOK 

—Ja&ftinrrim Lai, Mr. Boniface Lakra, Mr. B.rajcswar prasad^ivf^ 
^ { t Tru:d Rain. J ir. Banarasipiasad JbOnjhonwMa. 

Rr.i BMmdur Shyamnmulan Sahay, Maharajadhiraja Sir Kami livvar 
ii of Darbhanga and Mr. Jaipal Singh. 


Unis: 5 

Mr. Hossain Imam, Sardar Mohammad tatimr Rahman Mr Tn?mvd 
; in, Syed Jafar Imam and Mr. Mohd. Tahir. * * ' 

Madras: 49 


T- ' ) <P * 45 

Mr. K. R. Shamnukham Chotty. Dr. B Paltabhi Sitaramayya, Mr. T. 
\> . asam, \ T . Gopalaswami Iyengar, Sri Ailadi Krislmaswar.-V I- . . Mr! 
\nantasayanam Iyengar, Raja of Bcbbili, Kumararaja Sii M.~ a! 
iia Chettinr, Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan, Mr. Ramnath (Denka, Mr! 
’. Krishnamachari. Dr. P Subbarayan, Fr. Jerome D'Scwra, Sii B 
la Reddi, D. G vind Duas, K. Kamaraj, P. Kunhiratnan, V. i. Muni 
ii Filial, V. Nadimuthu Pillai, S. Nagappa, P. L. Navasimha Raju, 
'erumalswann ‘ .ddiar, T. A. Ramaliugatn Chettia Kallur SnbKa 
. A K Mcnon, M. Tiramala Rao, Maturi Sajyannrnyar.a 0. P. Ram: - 
ii Reddian Prof. N. G. Ranga, N. Sanjeeva Reddi. K. Santhatim?. 
iva Rao, S. H. Prater, U. Srinivasa Malkiyya, P. Kakkan, M. C. 
)ahu, T. . . M. Wilson, V. C. Kesir a Rao, C. Subranlaniam, A*. 
• imaniam, P. M. Velayudhapani, O. V. Alagesan. L Krishnas^ mi 
ithi. Mis. Durga Bai and Mrs. Lakshayatii Velayudhan. 
inis: 4 

duhannnad Ismail Sahib. K. T. M. Ahmed Ibrahim, A. Mahhot * 
: -kiig SM.ib and B. Poker Sahih Bahadur. 


Delhi: 1 


ala Desbbandhu Gupta. 

Aj/ner-Mc.wara: 

t Muknt Beharilal Bharg.v/a. 

Coorg : I 


\ \f. Poonaclu. 


1 




INDIAN STATES 



CbaflgalrfcM Reel Is 
V Kr : linmnuriP 
Siddnling dya. 


Mysore State: 7 

v. !/ nnu I; . ; nthaiy-> Mr. . .. K. Gun. 

Rat,< • ‘ 'um.i .h. Shu Sidd ..... *:j 

BsniJ. Stale: “5 


r. Jivn.j K;ua; an Mehta, Durbar ,.,la S a 
i all. 

Cockia State: 1 

i;i P. 1 joviiul. Mu,Oil 


uri Ch-"i:1n! 


Jaipur State: 1 

V. T. Kriusbaniaehari, Pandit Hiralal Slnetrl 
u i Bahadur oi is i.etri. Sln » 

oudbpar State: 2 

i p. s. IP’ -'. Mr. Jatnarain Vjtj.. 


Raja Sardn,- 



Rao Bahadur Kanwar Jaswant Singhji. 


Kolhapur State: 1 

Prof. Balasalicb Khardekar. 

Travanccrc: G 

Thanu Pillar, R. Sankar, P. S. Nataraja Pillai, K. A. Mahotnnicd,. 
E. John Philliposc, Miss Annie Mascrane. 

Junagadh: 1 

Sanialdrs Gandhi. 

Tripura, Manipur and Xhasi State*: 1 

Sri Girija Shankar Guha. 

Sikkim-Cooch Bihar: 1 
Shri Himmat Singh K. Maheslnvari. 

Rarapur-Banrraa: 1 

Col. B. H. Zaidi. 

Maynrbhanj : 1 

Lalmohah Path 

Patiala and East Punjab States Union: 3 

Sardar Jaidcv Singh, (fwo scats vacant). 

Catch : 1 


Shri Bhavvanji Arjan Khimji. 

Residuary States: 1 

Thakur Krishna Singh. 

United States of Matsya: 2 
Shri Rain Chandra Upadhaya, Shri Raj Bahadur. 

United States of Rajasthan: 4 

No Election. 

United States of Vindhya Pradesh: 4 

No Election. 

United States o* Madhyo Pradesh: 7 

( Gtualiar, Indore & Ma he a) , 

Shri V. S. Sarwatc, I t. Col. Rrijraj Narain Shri Go t • Knshna 
\ njayava r giya, Shri Rant Sahai, Shri Kaluraiu Virufkar, .. in Rat 
hal'-iv Vijaivargiya, one scat vacant. 

Orisii States: 4 • fl 

Shri N . Madhava Rau, R, B. Lala Raj Kanwar, Sun Sarangadhar 
Da>. .‘Shri Vudhisthir Mishra. 

C. P. Bcrar States: 3 # , ... . 

Sliri JR- L. Malvra, Shri Kishoriraoliati Tripathi. Ranipr -ad lotai. 

Madras Stale’s: 1 




ohri V Pamaiah. 
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HINDUSTAN \ I'.AR-BOOK 
Bombay States: 4 



Klian RLiadur J*\ Km haw ala, Vinuyak Ra< lialashunkar V a idv«i Shri 
\\ Mun.ivalli, Sliri Gokulbiu i D ijhatt. 


Himachal Pradesh: 1 


T v r. Y. Parmar. 

Unled State of Kathiawar (SaurasLra): 4 

Shri Bniwant Rai Gopalji Mehta, Shri Ja'sukh Lai Hathi, Shri 
itlal Yithaldas Thakkar, Sliri Chimanlal Cuakubhi’. Shah. 


COMMITTEES OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


Rule* & Procedure Committee 

Mr. Jnajivan Ram, Mr. Frank Anthony, Si: A. Kii^hnasv.ani Iyer, 
sin Sir Tek Chand. Dr. Alban J' Souza, N. Gcpalaswami Aysengar, 
Purushottamdas Tandon. Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Dr. Pattahhi 
ramayya, Sardar Hat nam, Singh. Mr. Mch ichaAd Khanna Mr* K. M. 
-hi, Srimathi Durgabhai and Mr. Rati \htn. A Miuw: h 

States Committee 

i'audit j. L. Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. B. Paliabhi Situ- 
a, a\ t . Gbpalaswnii Ayyangar. 

Credential Committee 

vUt* Alladi Kn.hnaswami \\yur, P ' shi Sir T«-k Crunc], i Porker 
• » Bahadur, Shri Ram Saha. 

Fiuance Sc StafT CoL.nitt'» 

Dr, Rah.ndr;, F asau Dr. *1. C \Tul. ov\ Si. \ . T. Krtshiimiia t . i, 
anarain Shiiia, Jaip.u Singh. Y 1 '• f r.Rv ami Filial. N Y. Ga ! , II 

‘ Cmvind Da •, Rajkuuinri vnirit Kaur, Bha ,an ; N. Khirnii* 
i inthannn . 


Steering Committee 
''' A v . Aza ! Sardar Ball. ’ )liaf Patel Sardar Uii ,l Sh l 

$***• Y-V", r; $ hht ' *“•*■*•• ■ v-e.jt' ;Li 

..hi, Dnvan Chaimmlul, La'.shmnmr a ' 


■anai: Jyertgar K \i' 
1 I- .\ J rioyinda, Mcru»u. c §‘ 


at, -.r S X. Mani. S> Sa .iulla. aSJ &£ 

:h, S. M. Ghose, J* Min nii,j ;: 1 I ]> uy ,i nn : .‘ A 1 ‘M 

A/ 'K. Chengalaraja Ueddy. Rr.Uv A . \< d i A.thta’ R vi 
Suresh Chandra Majun..l.v K> M ^ 

NegotiutAg Commiltee 

A. K. • 

. Vi B. Sitaramr./ya, Sankanao P-o and N. Gund "v r 

'jupaiciowami r 

House Comma .uo 




h. B PaUabhi Sitarama; ya K ;»«»•), r,:.. x . 

I' re TVs Mohanlal Sa’ s^.a. H. \\ Kanjaijy • ‘‘W*’'* 1 ' 
Ala -SwartBttOi(!.an. U. ■' 'Riraian, aifWain Vv,.’ t> ■ ,» n '* 

V,hba.aj.hu Gupta. - V * as B - **> 
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Union Subjects Committee 


i. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. Pattabhi Sitnramayya/ Pandit J. B. Pa^; 
Tairamdas Daulatram, Biswatiath Das, N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Bakai 
Sir T*»k Cband, Sir Aliadi Krishnaswami Ayyat, D. !. Kbaitan, - A 
M.-ani, K. M Mum hi,' Sir B. L, Milter, Sir f. V. K^rishnaiuaclian., N* 
A. Rrvmaswaini Kludaliar, Col. Sliri Maharaj Himmat S’.ughji. 


AHvi-ory Committee 

Mr. M. R. Masmi, Prof. K. T. Sbah, Rajkumari Amrit 
MJruli Krishna swamy Ayyar, . Ir. K- M. Munsln, Maulana .a 
A/ ad, Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram. Wlii 

Mr. Gopinafh BardoloL Rev. J. J. Nichols Koy Mr. Bui 
Brahma, Mr. Miba Impi. Snehonkumar Uiakma. . T Mum- 

S. M. Ghose, Prithvu Singh* Azad, Dbanm PA 
■v mi Pillai, Sardar Baldev Singh. Sardar Tratai* Singh. ,‘j j' j i* ael, 
J. L. !’. Rod« ■ ictoria, J Jh Knpalan, Sadar Ball ^ } ^ 

Mrs. Haiisa Mehta, .PurshoHamdas Onvuni Amari, Sycd 

M ».**. Sled jrf« !"••%»»<'“k 

JViu.tt. TC. Cli**nf-alr.raya Reddv, Ciobmd l>as, i 

P .. ll^urda^Bhargavj.^ Dcbcndra Nath Samanta, Phool Phan 

Sli-ha, Kaj-JCnslma Cose. Ambcdkar, Sardar Jogcndia Singh 

Si- Uiial Singh, Sardar liar,tan, Singh. 6ak.s1u 


Mr. Jagj van Kam n . u .. , Sar(ar Uannn. Singh. Bakshi 

Ur. S. P. Mukherjec Satdar Ljjal_,ngn = Khauderkar. Mr. 

Sir Jek Chand, Mr. Gopi Chand idiaigaui ir . p K Sa!v . t 

P R. Thakur, Sir Honii Mody, Dr. H. C. MooWun, ‘ Ufiariar, Mr. 


>. R. Thakur, Sir HonnMociy. nniL R a jag-pakchatiar, Mr. 

Mr. S. I-i Prater, Mr. I. R. Anthony, Mr. U «a, y 
K. K. Sidhwa. Mr. M. Rutnaswamy, Mr. M. 1 • M- UU1 '" 

J j'S ou/.a and Pt Govind Ballabh Pant. 

Union Constitution Committee 

iM.dn 1. J Nehru, Pandit C. B. Pant, Jaffjtvan Rani Dr P j<- 
,UI .e-H: »r, • .ir .'-.Uadi Krishna swann Ayyar. M. K. .lundu. ( ■ 

’I. Shah, Sii V. T. Krishn; 'nachari, Sardar K M. Inn-akat. N. • .. • 
ii Ayyangar. P. G >vin«l»i Mwon, M. A. -’rniiva->:ii, B 

Provincial Constitution Committee 

•MM,ar Bbllahhhhai p. -I. th. p. Subbarayan, Dr B. Sitara.ubya. 

I. I tjt P ■ ■ n t \v 

dan-luidina Mah-.h, R. T\. <■ h: ndlury Unn.n t h:«»j»» J *>'■ 1 • . 
So. f. M. Pr,„ii,Kha. Satyanaram hmha. Rah A i, „ r , B. 

, h i: . Mehm, Rajhnwnri A ru i.ai,r. iJr. H *-• i - *J J . . 

„ nahmi. Shankar,. Deo. K. K. I)iv#kar S. Nagajipa. 

Jbe Prtaitini' roinmitloe 

Ur. |k ft Hit) Ik.'r (Clu-i N. Oooatrswamy \: yangar . s'.iV' 

’f'rishnflSW.i ai -'-y, K. \1. i>. I) P. Khaitan, Saiym Mui-.nimn' 

■Saadnll i. N. Mamua Rim. 
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mi jirsTAv vr..\k-iitjOK 
Hindi Translation Comniiite 



U : < r tr - .slatio' <■} Draft C^nstitutic . Ii .di) 

\)r. Raghnvim G. S. Giipia (Chitirwat:) , D»*. N--;cndra, Ha*i Phr.u 
Ibya, Kama la l'ati Tiwari. 


Urdu Translation Committee 

Maulaua Abul Kalam Azacl (Chairman), l)r. Mujih Jrimin Mi)i- 
\. sherwaui, Ajmnl Khan. 


Ad Hoc Committee on Citizenship Clause 
Sir ? \’:«ra iachur, Sir Alia.li Krislu. wand \>yv . Sir p. i ,. t T 
hi Sir i'ck Chawi, Dr. K. X. Kkuju. Dr. B. R. \tubcdkar, K. '[[ 
<h\. 


Committee for Administrative Changes in 
Chief Commissioners Provinces 

.. Gopalaswanii \vv ngar. l)r. B. Pattr.bhru Sitaram: v. J v . 
t-nam, Deshbatldhu (Junta, Mukut A.harilnl Bhrt»:;av.i f (. }■[. 
acha, Hussain Inwm. 


INDIAN DIPLOMATIC PERSONNEL 


Countt y 
'’•istun 

*1 hit: 

1 ' :a 

•h II a! / '.t.; r 
0 retro 

’ *»/l rAv .Ifri i . 

UI inn 
•V» i 

ni*s*oi’iikin 
hr . / 

fa 

!»?// 

Yi'ia 
* n 
r 

r 



0 hn .. 


Name 

Wing Conund. Rupchsmd 
11. 1*. 11. Tv.ihji 
Dr. At V Rauf 

F >. S. fw Cb'ua.i 
vita Sahih . > Pant 
Ait. » Ali 

S:ir l..r K M VuiniLir 
N Rngh.ivan 
• k U. M a said 
Sard.tr H S. Mallik 
K. . Kri.hna M-m 
' L ( ol. Daya Singh Bedt 

v v. ci. ; 

Sir N. JR. piHai 
Dr. Sy- t. ITi’.ssau* 

Syiul A i Zakir 
S. \. MVkr. 

Ik X. Cb Ira', a* ti 

BryndKi Kbit *1 d 
K. S Mani 
Sardar Surjit Singh 

Wr/A ‘Ratfiid Ai : Beg 




Rani: 

'\;'.)l>as<ador 
harge <" AT\ 
. 4 inbassatior , 


hid Loninn ime 
Ink (Winn ; ion i 

Or.til General 
Andu'wdor 
Ambassador 
mbassad* • 

1 (igh Coinmisd* ,i. : r 
Hi.-h ik>nuni- .i.iiiJi 
' ill : 

i.V.li OmitnissioiK. 

<r \ff.iin-. 

Ambassador 
Ambassador • 

' (mt 

k iU ' of tla; Mdu, 

lai 1 S ' :i X,! '' ']'• hi 

Berlian 

\ ha . l « d‘ Affair-, fc. 
'W losad-.r 

v ’ 0i ‘su! General 
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( w ji 


vfiT 

\ / • / 
jv / , / 

i i ik f>rs ; \ n .\u-B00k 

oL 

In do-China 

.. Asqk< A. MC ta 

Consul 

A\ ikerianch 

Of 

Ambassador 

Jb ’(jteerland .. 

.. D. Bulabhai Desai 

I’Ej-.oy Extraordinru/ 

A 

.. Rhagwat Dayal 

Envoy Kxtram - inaiy 

Mauritius 

.. Dharam Ya. c h Dev 

High Commissioner 

*■ fnlaya 

.. J. A* Thivy 

Representative . 

Pulsion 

f Dr. Sitaraiv 

High y«»mmisMoncr 

•• t S. E. Bose 

i >y - High Commis¬ 

Uri rd Rations 

. Dr, P. P. Pillai 

sion :.r, Eastern 
Pakisan 

Permanent Rcpr<- 

1 n^ctnbarjfh 

.. B. F. H. B Tyabjec 

sentiitivc 

Charge -d* Affair 

Lebanon 

. ■ Dr. Syed Hus.rdn 

Minister 

i .. 

.. Sm. Vijayahik^hnii Pandit 

Ambassador 

r .v i. 

Sir B. Rama Ra\" 

A libassarfor. 

Turrey 

Dewan Chamanlal 

Ambru adt-r 


Ko . nr (Sinkiang, 
inn) 

t: erland Eos' Indies 

S: i ft 
'ikiiim 

I . f tit: i<* 


Capt R. D. Sathc 
S. C. AlnL'appau 
K. K. Nehru 
i» c;« i. R. n S. Bedi 

wltnva.fi 


( i -nstil * 1 r »il 

Envoy 
M mister 
Political Officer 
Consul Z< f' -l 


foreign diplomatic personnel to INDIA 


Country 

tyUvtwiffaH 
i’tUjium 
i hint 

C .a c Aw flora ki a 

Hay ft 

f* w (lpCi 

' c v A 
U S A. 

X ft hr land:, 

A’tc filer, / 

A,(ftna 
rani 
Iran 




*t< ly 


i 


/>...■ -7 

<' 1 
ML 


Sanlar Kajftulh Klian 
PrmcC L’gcnc dc T.ij?nc 
Ln Cilia Luen 
jarodov Sejnoha 
Ismail Kamal Rep 
M, 1’mi. 

K. ^ N*»v!kt>v 
b/V HruA-rson 
Ariuil*! i-ai 
A r* in lD'Tiikrr 
t ib w Khiiie 
Dr. rh*-ii jt KJioinan 
Ali T\fot.M i *tly 
Coniinaipliiy; (jencral 
£fr r J ft R. 

Renzo di « arrrblo 

jCH*' 5 di(L(. 

T Cock.Lane dc Atcncuf 
Alt ' <1 Crldi 
Jolm Ke. r ar/'V 1 


Raul; 

Ambassador 

Ambassador 

Ambassador 

Ambassador 

Ambassador 
Charge d’ Affair s 
AnibSw&dor 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 

Ainlv.xadm 

Charge d| Anau< > 
r rir ,, <r Affair. < 

Ambassador 

Aifiba^ador . 
r;b;.rg‘- d Auau\ 

M iiisL r Extmoidi- 
1120 

Ciiarge i Affaires 
\inb;r dpi* 

lr*K Cumin r si pm r 





Pakistan 

-Ceylon 

Ausiroiia 
' zcodcn 


H 


iiixr >] \\ vi.v: mvc 

Sir Archibald Xyo 
Muhammad J, mail 
M. W. H. Dc Silva 
Lt.Gcn. Sii Ivcu Mackay 
Gunner Vail rid Jarring 


i Iigh Coiulmssioner 
High Commissioner 
High Commissioner 
High Conimissioner 
Minister 


INDIAN GOVMtNMENT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 
Place, Name, Adtlve*$ and Jurisdiction; 





2 . 


•4. 


• 5. 
6. 




10. 


11 


Lot Jon —(0 Mr. M. J Desalt Commercial Adviser to the High Coni 
mission, r for India, J- ltdon; (::) Mr. A. S. Lad, m.r.e., i.c> 1 di » 
Trade Commissioner; India House, Aldwych, Condon, VY c 2 * 
Jurisdiction —U. K. and such other countries or Cun pi* v.'/u 
private trading has bo i resumed, except countries under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Paris Oince. 

Nezv Yo' !:-■ -Mr. K. R. Saksena, Consul-General foi India, C ; 9, Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Jurisdiction —United States of America. 

Pitcr.os Ain'S—\]v. j. R. K. Modi. Indian G >vt. Trade Cmunb dom r. 
Avenue Rootle Saenz Pen a 6-1. Bueno. Aires, Ar entine. /wr.'.oV 
lion— Whole of South America as Ear nofdi a.s and k Hiding 
Guatemala. 

Toronto-- Mr. M. R. Ah.ija, Indian Govt. Trad;* Conmus.-iunct, 
Koyal Bank Building Toronto, Canada. Ji risdicnon —Canada mil 
Newfoundland. 


^.y»'i/:ey—Indian Govt. T rade Commissioner, I udenMVd Byild nj.’, 
Man in Place, Sydney Australia. Jurisdiction \uwr;lu ami New 
Zealand. 

' Jamba . \—Sardnr Sajnb Sangai Singh, Indian Govt. Trade CujmtuV 

... sionir, “Africa. Houm " KiTundim K-ad. \tomba.. 4 . J \; _ 

i.a.i Alrica (Ivi')ii, IV ti* t .mil T.inuaiiyiLa) /uii-rife.r. Mid M■ »» Hn 
Congo, 


vJ/.-.ronr/,i— radian n.»vt. T*-a<ic Conmii.s»M.ncr, Al Bashir B«i!Ji n ,. 
•; .. *. P .< A<M> l ‘'-7 < '!>r. <vcnti • R,.j Ut \:r,li. Alex. Vi 

’ Jun. JicIt urkey, : . . tin 

■ 

: '"i '*u...v.:. Mu*..ii .lie Stulan ;i'nl W i*. M. ' ' ' 

imuiissi. net AVenne 1 ... 

• /*.« uiUftion —Perkin (Iran). a s .iratt 

noT.IG.^ i *, l | ! \ By l mn Gui l r.uii Cuiunii .-doi» r i 1 
1 1 h 1 ,lrt Cotcmljol y«n (.’iVficni on<r Uiaf- 


nor Bull 


Paris —S. S. i::<*»-.K sq ., inili i-, Cunt TruCC 
Dc U Ratline. I-,n VI] j. nitKV ‘ rj£i; >< ■' 

France, Switzerland. I uxomburr iH-*nu Vi m 
C^hitolovakia, Noway rind * , t V ' ‘ imU Uollan ‘ i - T*n nr V 
G w oi-Mr. 1 ). (/. Mtilherki. lnciiai Cuvcrnmr.ii t • t /« 

Japan. t ’ Um ' Hon - 

&an<foo:i pMr. D. N. Naravanc. Commered c n T 
Pandcria Buikling, F :: «yrv St reel, Ran <o»i W ° T?u ” :in Ivtdn; 
tirma. "*• 
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HINDUSTAN V 

.. -The Eco, >m*c Adviser to the Indian Military Mission C / * 

I in. Control Commission, Germany (BE) Berlin J-irisilv'thn— 
Germany ud Austria. . , t 

Kurad. : ~ L. R. S. Singh, Indian Govt. Trade Commissioner, Mohan -' 1 
Bnilditii;, McLeod Road, Karachi. Jurisdiction —Pakistan. 
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TRADE REPRESENTATIVES OF OVERSEAS 
GOVERNMENTS IN INDIA 

Ti , United Kitu/aom — V. K. Senior Trade Commissioner in JnJ'j 1 
.- r.d Ceylon, Eastern House, Man Singh Road, Mew Delhi. _U. K - 
trade Commissioner in India, Muikwa Building*:. 10, Uutrm 1 
mbay. I'- K. Trade Comrni ioi . India, 1, liarrm/T- 
ton Street. Calcutta. I'. K. Trade Commissioner f**r Soi • 

Rutland Gate, Numj'ainbakkam, Madias 6. ^ . 

t tinada— Gominercial Secretary (o the Hu,* Commissioner Cor ui.n-u a 
ip India, Grasham \$sunmce House, Minto Rend. Bum ay. 

. k . ulia - -Si uior Australian Go\i. lradc Commits once m <n ..'•* 

: /.a Buildings, Outran! Road, Bonil>ay. Au ti 
( niuiisG • er in India, 2, Fairl’e Plarc. Calcutta. r 

V. v y.M- »d —N'cw Ze .i.md Govt. Trade * * '■"wyyy “* 
s-cono floor, BotawaUa Chamber.- Sir Pher.ee Sluh M-ht,. 

Roil lioml>ay. T «• r.-lou iYouk 

ua«te f nmm-.on* r for Geyi*"> m !«*'•». Ctvlon H«>V>- 

Swiss Trad* Commissioner foi IikIm. » u * ma **': 
Ceylon, Grisham A.-mrance House. Sit Phevnzesliah i lehta Ro.i .. 

"tlVr—Trade Commissioner for Tran in India, Don’.estei, 

t*lat 4 II., Quoin; RA, Fort, Bombay. 

A*. //;,'••/.<• <t Has: Indies am! Holland-*. K I. Trade Commissioner 

in India. Post Box No. 2^0, TBrntav 

r. .s A;—Trade Agent of the V. S. S. P ui India, 4. ( arnac 

St r- *t, < Viculta. 

Cst i: .a- r cclioilnyakian Tiadc Commissioner ior lndu 

An 43, Mahatma Gandhi Rnarl. Bombay. 
fi -Commercial r* , in the Italian Embassy in India, 

X‘n. 2 f> * l rUoatrc Gunmuni a lion Building, * unnaught PI3CC, 
Now i.Mhi .... \ 

VW,* t ■ C* iic. (* iMai R'*pr<*M“': "i\r of tin 4 •»? U'<* • -vt. in India. 

. I, futjHak Bane, 'y Delhi. 

‘•ri<jiutrl -Dani.-h G»vt Biad< C* nmlissk ncr in. India, Pallonji ’ 
M ’uaidni Acs. CuflV Parauc. Bombay, 5. 

iiph ■ The Frti.rh Gm i. ucial Au.:*h<\ 23, 'l herd rc ^CMmnmnku- * 
lien Bimdiiu-. O -nau. V /••ua N»-*r DM'li. TV 1 end; Com , 
wlior f..r r'cniimiu. Affair.., AcWphi Budding. X 1 > h C ii . hV^d. 

'lit ,i, „j,i 1 y, Th‘ Erenen C urmvr ur • Vtacb Id, Burk Masicn*, 

T ‘ k Spurt Calcm*‘ 

r • /' / ijjijji, ?nac ic iff ]a ( ••prnciit ui i t r j; ia. 

' f’fn'od ( ( 1 .taik'.lu Chu i m f’gypy * Ata BtiialiiKy Qucin 
Reir.d, t Imrrligdft Rcda*n,d' u, flrtitbffy- * 4 





INDIAN PROVINCES 

ASSAM 



G'«vnn>r~His Excellency Sri Prakasha 


Population — 75 lakhs 
, rCt i 50,296 sci- miles 
Capital —Shillong 
. Assam Cabinet 

Sn Ocvpinath Bonlulai, Premier 
( Home, Educative, transport, 
dusiries 2r C,pc ration). 

Bishnuram Mcdlii (Finance, 
Eel dine & Ixnisla'. re). 

Pi* J. j. M. Nit hols-Roy < Pu. lie 
11 ork c). 

Sri Kamnath 1 )a {.Wdical. Pub¬ 
lic Health & F.leetru it v). 


Maulvi Abdul Matlib MaliMndar 
(Local Sclf-Gcv:)ement, Aqr(cul¬ 
ture & Vc: rinary). 

Sri Rupnath Brahma (Forest, Judi¬ 
cial & Registration). 

Sri Omco Kumar Das (Food. 
Supply & Labour). 

Maulana \W. Tayyebulla (Excise, 
Publicity & Jails). 

Speaker oj the Lcgisluthe Asso.do 
l Ton. Sri Daves war Sarma. 

Dcp uty Spca k r r— M rs. Bonily 

Khuhgman. 


BIHAR 

-r— His K.ovllency Sr* M. S. Aney 
Population —36 millions. Sri Krishna Ballahii Sahay (Ee.\ 

./••<■ -About 69.745 sq miles. Forest lixeise). 


Capital —Patna. 

Bihar Cabinet 

i h*. Srikrishna Sinha, Premier 

(Howe). 

bh . Amu* rah Xarayan Sinha ( Fin¬ 
ance, Labour /* Supply). 

l>r. Sayid Mahmud (Dacloptfu * 
u':J Transport). 

**.i Japlul f 1 . udhnrv (Public 
1* •'llP ) ) , 

Sri vuuu Hiritar Sifleh i v-xae 

te n.. Flea if cation, LJiu%-iie*; 
A 1 lrtj rmotion). 


Sri Binoclaiiand Jim (/ m : Self 

Government C Medical). 

Abdul Qaiyum Ansar! ( PuL* 
ll orks ( Cottage Industries). 

President, Legislative ssend ly 
lion. Sri Vinclt- wari l'r: - *d 
'Sarnia. 

breaker Lff/id-ti; Council —lion. 

Sri Shyatna Prasad Sinha. 


BOMBAY 

. .E-xeclleti y Raj a Mr Mah.uaj Singh 

r,<puh:w.-- About n millions. U. M. D. 1 >. folder '(H„,uh i 

Vre* 7 . il« 

f.,./-ha:-Homhay. ■ Diukarrao N. Dcsai (I, 

Boin’ay Lol'iti: t~; ;i c .. aa /:..> ' U a, „uj 

Sri B. G Kin r, Premier 
Ifidtrcitiion). 

Sri Morarji Dcsai \Home mi. 

RexYnue) .• 


C { ril Supplies) 

- lt v 1 Mehta ( Finance. C . 

iperalu d),i / i:,ig c ! HduUtii , s) 

' !. **• . 1 :u >i t Cxds, „„.i 


>■ Gozyi.oCs the Governor- of Indian P- ovi . 

Rs. 66,( 00 per • a under b v;nimei;« m Tndia An u .« 8 ' a,rv 
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H IN DUST Ms VHAR-i'<)Oi: 
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jzarilal Nanda (Labour end 
Housing ). 

Sr : M. P. Patil (Forest 'and 

A grhuliure^. 

Sr G. D. Vartak (Local $>//- 
C cvemvient) 


Sri G. D. Tapase (P-ditstrics, 
Fisheries, and jfyackti'jra Class 
Dept.). 

President, LegisLA^' C*>::kcH-~ 
H >ii. Sri Ramchnndra Gariesh 
Soman. 

Speaker, legislative Assembly— 
Hon. Sri K. S. Firodia. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES & BERAR 


Governor —His Excellency Sri 
/'.y.:/ 'row- -26*8 millions, 
u •rca- -98,575 aq. miles. 

Capital —Nagpur. 

C. P. & Bernr Cabinet 

Pm lit I :vi Shankar Shnkla, 

Pr?;niicr (Aencrol Administration, 
J) ncloph.e ' <. a: Labour). 

J til. it 1). P. Mishra (Local Self 
■ Lr rnm nt, Publicity, Home, 

Adult Edit cation), 

Sm D K >T. liia {Finance, « ;n- 
u.erce urn* I adit try 5 . 

f>i S. V. Gokhate ...*c r D m und 
kcgenuc). 


Mangaldn;- Munch, ram - Palcvasa 
Sri K. IC Patil (J 'and. Civtl 
Supplhi. Aj icultllfC. CJ-‘>P' ta ~ 
tivc Societies). 

Sri \V. S. Railinsay (Rural Deve¬ 
lopment, Medic'll Lind •' L : 

Health). . ,,, , 

Sr R. Agnibhoj (/Public II Orh . 
Refugee Relief and Iifh <’' * 
t alien). .. . 

Sri P. K. Dcshnuikh (La 

tral. it, Judicial, Purists ). 

Sri a. M. Kakftdc {F.vasi, hural 

jr.. of. Pi icHcani J ribei 7 

and 

speaker. Legislative Asse nJ'i y 
Hon Sri Glmnsliyam Singh Gi:; < t 


BAST PUNJAB 

ChanduJal Trivedi, k.c.st. c.j.e., o.iu. i.c 
Sardar Partap Singh (/? ’v/ nM 


Gt,i>ernc >—His E>oe!lenry Sir 

; ilali.v - J 2 • 4 million?. 

' 'apita!~K f )t seith d. 

* Pc;a-30,^41 sq. miles. 

En t Punjab Cabinet 
Dr. < iopkhand Blrtrgava, Premier 
Idmin Hour 

ti~i Medicine Publi Health ami 
CiAl Pup! firs). 

t. invar,m Si *h (Lois sue 

Order, Justice and Jails. Lana 
;; vam Irrigation tmd Flew- 
city). 


Rehabilitation ). t 

C-ia. Ran jit Singh (PM'.D., limd- 
IUIS, Roads ami Transport). _ 

S i Pritlivj Singh Azad (brcisc. 

T a. rat ion and La ’o:ir). 

Giani Kurtar Singh (Forest, > 0 ' 
culture. Veterinary and Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies). ^ 

Chaudhnri Kii San G^al Hull 
(ldnance, Local S-dj-Gov ent 
end i ndustries). , .. 

Speaker, J.c lathe .hse>» 3 * 
lion. Sardar Kapoor Snm.h 


MADRAS 

n: -ilis Exccllcrcy die Mai' raja of TJhro'' : ’' - 11 • 


Vo'ml ii.',nt -4'; ■> millions. 
/!;. — l2o,h r ' miles 

i tipit !- *M; dras. 


MaJrr* C * b,I>a . n 
rj Q. i* Kan-’-vaiiii Kc.Hiar, 
Premier ifjiadu Reltg: ns 
. cn 





iiiniutsta;: ^tak-j-uOi: 





Sri >V" BliaUta-. (fiblic 

forks, Injotm.i.'ioii and Isriuut- 

castinfj, Fr'dtibitiaii). . 

Dr S. G.:vu;>adatii (1 ndnbilui: and 
•irko Devrhpnu-nt) , 

•i Sitaraina Rod'll il<u!usltu:s and 

1 /f / , 


bn Sitaraina- v 

Lai ■ i r). 

Sri K. Chandramouli {Local Ad¬ 
ministration and Co-operation). 


Ml lx. L.uauuiam< 
ministration and ^u-opcnuwti j. 

. * —’nasalingam Chcttiyar 


An 


n T. S. Avin 
( Educatin 'j ). 

Svi K. Maillu.va non {Agree’ 
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I etennary and 
(Public Health 


lure. Fores!:, 

Fnsntis), 

Sri A. 13. Shuity 
and Medicine). 

Sri \ . Ixurxnayya 
Fisheries and 
vient). 

Preside d, Leqis a I ire 
Hon. l\ai Bahadm 
Rajulu.igaru. 

Spe :kcr, Lc(jislat ire . U ,. iy 
Sri .1 Sivashammiklntn 


{Hat i fan Uplift, 
Rural Develop- 


Council — 
Ramkrishna 


ORISSA 


Hon. 

Pilbi. 


Governor —Ilis Excellency Mr. Asaf \li. 


i*../ daiion—0\u r * * iiliit»;is. 

Are,. -About 32 ,P cs :>q. miks. 

( 'apita !—Bhuvanesw ar. 

Orbsft Cabinet 

Sri Harekrislma Mahtab, Premier 
(Home, Finance, Planning an! 
Reconstruction and PuUicity). 
Sri Nityananda Kanungo {Lore, 
Development, o - nercc and 
Labour). 


Par ' Linear: i Misra (education. 
Health and Local Sct/-Govcru¬ 
men t). 

Sri Lai Ran jit Singh Bnritki 
(Public IJ rks). 

Sri Sad; iv Trii-nthi {Reyn a: cud 
Supply and Transport). 

Sri Rajkrishna Bose ( \B8tkvcarl 
Classes Welfare), 

. coker. Legislative Assembly— 
Hon. Sri Laluiuliai Ibtn.tik. 


WEST BENGAL 

in i , niar-Hi Excellency Dr. lx. Katju, 


Populate on—21 *2 millions 
. Irea- -27,7-1 B ‘Cl. mites. 

1 a pit at ~Ce, latR:. 

Vt». A Bengal Cabinet 

Ai 1 ',. Li. R* \ t i . < **. nL‘ 

P ei. Trait*! art, JJ r eu f , 
il. ' * ■ 6 * /' *’/ S* If Goueni- 

ttu ill') . 

h. \ a I m i ivanjan Sail ** Fin, 
Commerce & Induin' ). 

.t»ii Hare Jr«uiath Chauejimry (Edu¬ 
cation). 

Sri IVafltlli ai idr:. Sen Id 
Supplies). 


Sri Jadasc airaiuuk Pauli (Ar'lcid- 
fu/e & rV eUnary). 

Sii Him il D'oandra Sinhn (VAork* % 
Building' . Land Rvenu). 

Sri Xiknuja Hrhari . 1 . ity < C 
' '!£* ' Relict or Rcitul ititj- 

kvi l). 

l-i Nilurc.ulu Dutt .wajumdm <h- 
■ drui' S’- l, isUitir:)- 

e Isalipada Mplthot v.- v t,,> } 
Su niiupati M.tji .-u-i 
" II d notj .a. 

• i Hi •. » 'naitdra Nanlcui (,. 

<!- I'iskfi'irs). K ' 

• ' ,r ‘ e--.visfot(i\C i.tsewhl ■ - 

ihm. Sn Iswar Das J; .ian. 
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, . _ Muhammad Ibrahim (Com- 
w:uiieat;>';;s end Public H arks). 

Sri Sampufiianaml (Educefar. end 
Labour). 

Sr? Hukuin Singh (Revenue and 
forests). 

Nisar Ahmad Sherwani ( Agricul¬ 
ture mid Rural Development). . 

Sri Girdhari f al (Excise and Re - President . ■ Uom u 

enstration). 'Hen. Dr.\Sir Sitarafti. 

Sri Atrnaram Govind Khcr ( Local Speaker, - Legislative Asscwm^ 

Self ^Government ). Hon. Sri Purushottamdas Imv. n, 


Sri Chandra tihan Gupta (Medical 
end Public Health, Food and Civd 
Supplies}. 

Sri Lai Bahachn SMri (Home <m£. 
Transport). 

Sri K< diava Drva Malaviya (Dc; c- 
lapancnt. Industries and Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies). 


CHIEF COMMISSIONER’S PROVINCES 
DELHI 

Chief Commissioner — SanVar Prat'd, x.cs 

AJMER-MERWAKA 

hief Commissioner— IT. R. Shevdnsanh hc.s. 

ANDAMAN & NICOSAR ISLANDS 
Chicj C ‘11it11issinner— 1 Majid. 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 

Cktef C.•mt)iissi(/H'’r —X. L. \1 chin. hC.". 

COORG 

Chief Commissi err —Dewan Bah;.dir K. Chengappa, < r 


WORLD AFFAIRS 1948 

fly “11. XT 

JU New Diplomacy -tlic year 1948 has beeq called the ye r pui 
exu. lienee of cri - s — j Bes in the interna 1 affair*- of count tie and crimes 
b.\ iut rir oral rclat*' mis. On ilw $ide of inteniatfemd relations the *vvo 
riant. . ini; for woiid supremacy have been playing a stolid war 
r». . .illy pared it \v v a, \ v ,, treasure o» strength strai ht- 

•* tr. But then : t i ms that ? ich . f iIk crises, both itcrnal and «xter.ial, 
i ’ beat enymccred i the earring ramps by their agents-provue.iionrs 

• 1»: i» - l.j m tl»* ir own **ct» -confidence. In general although y* rn 
pent repre nting n tions f, rmed at the beginning of the year :::> 1 1 

au.t. Loll p* <• and mutu l ulerstandthan : u 1917. lb ■ P- ,p,t ’ 
tl oild w* iik, . • an ious i- ; .<*•- and certain!) exMou* 1 nmre m«i 

/ •' ; jfiv.' V rredit' r • the '. Id was int ' h.d '' 

n»pe. as tlie next kin in . tec hoc* 11 ,.V L * ] ' 1 

• "ii. r . tho I.- .1, ot the v/orld, continued it vhc-P’uhng . > 

t ■ ' ■ ml nov fcoin behind the seem m de. > • 

niaehr tl; C world agitaf^ f * was growing more vdu’de seeking ipport " 

in i hr disti s : ; , f . • OplCS. 





mtsT#,, 



iriNorsTAN v . n-uuoj 



^Glob.il Conflict—Tile xlu.ngest single crisis in 0;..- world i? 

the conflict of two clinching ideologies. At the cross-road? ,.f an era of 
tl'.- dernknee m ijnperiaiisin in its old form, the crushed common n an 
tietd with disinav the reviv il 61 the mintero on a bfoadc • scale. The 
T i nnrtn doctrine had sought to limit coinrtiumsm within the orbit f 
Rj,Uia and the Eastern European States. By tic. beginning of 1948 tied 
objective was at least outwardly gained because not only nad military 
aid been given to Greece, rurkey and Iran ou the one side and China 
on the other, but with communists unseated m I-innce ana Italy the non- 
communists Europe had apparently been drawn closer together m the 
nsneclation of help under the Marshall programme and violent anti- 
r .minimi a drive u;i, enveloping almost tiie whole the nmi-Kussimi world. 
The only possible gap in the intl-commutu t world wa in the South 
j, Vl \siiin* borders of Russia, which thanks to Aindo-A.nerKim mflfu.ee 
w:..- 'in a die .tic -Lite in the main. T >U viTort at stabilization of authority 
lad similarly t>. lie taken recourse to by tin Communists m Czcchosln- 
while Ci-nimnnists ill over the. world-.-.witched over to .im ring 
luiiiical activity and propaganda again t the government <>f v. courtlry 
not dominated hy Communists. Thcsi in .iddition to the natural lahout 
troubles in the "bankrupt countries anil even democratic movemc at? in 
fi ,u„tries under intrinsically authoritarian regime., as in Lati. \m.ric- 
. ceul ,-d in tlieir turn to strengthen the hands of the USA. \nd sin- with 
her lingers on the strings of her bulging purse, out of which Mie was 
promising all the small coins to the beggars, not only directed prccauUou 
against 'nil-American activities” in Europe, Asia and America but aho 
h • xhvinked the much-needed economic reforms in the old world. A. • M -' 
time we had to view the miserable -pectacle oi tiovenunents > t lm m.ijoi..} 
"f the countries of the world raising a ch ■ anti-coninmnisni at tl •• 
one front lie CSA. as is the wont of C .rmnuiiRts f.llo.ve ? I lie lea-. 
•■I Kremlin. In the regions les amenable to mkIi pre?Mire ' >'•* ' , 1 11 
US \ in associatiwith Britrnn sowed e< •- -J ■ '• 1 1 t 

engaged with themselvtr. On Trumans own adru — m. lowi-e. <-m 
munism can thrive onlv among economically “i-trc^ei l’ <( T 1 ,- . 

<1 , 1 7 . ' , - . . ’*< J l l 1 l it It h t . * Hi • V ll’Cr 

' ■ !i ' 

under-wriiing of the dei-ncc lfoitramm- ,- Ul ; - 

-mieiica and providing arms and miiu u u. - 
on !i. border* Km.si m cxc ni m *>» m) a „\ s 

addition she Pionn-Cd to keep bankru(.t ^ • ... . u) .j „ ;o -., 

nun.I ei ..i yeais The study ot the: < ( . , ; „, vict ,. C>K , acujifblc. 

euilv -hows, how-eve that to lew . i-Jopnicnt like tlu- An . . 

F'-r tew 1 :ivc the possibilities ofV;. while very Aw ..<| 

f, ‘ tv L.-sMv to • f'* 1 . | p i . K * i .i. > lmion i. theic- 

wm.t as vrt to m. for a ‘ l ; ,-„i Ku-mlin 1 o*u. , 

loivr sought most > •»' hetvxcen 

». . . . ,,,,t • !\ if' ■ - h due her fal’. 

but i;"? 1 ;;,; iffUi a • : ■ ■ 

step tor 

I ' St ' vided 

carli ib., lxtl . i a. <- •'>- «> his l*ng<. \\] do Ulc r , ( - v! 


iuaiu 


,i ilrli f* f' J t ■ I i** 1 11 •ill 

.r d.?'u\ d' uiiork for (b una > 'he i.*al b«>nc m Conte,‘ii-i. 

. , ,, ,. Tilt i.-nh a •■mister »• d-k ki-.o v ,...| ..i; 

- 

I ttlv ,1... ..lirtr f -"I Iniliw .. 1 *1 . t m 
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«&xrovc have their tattered hands and lcct tied completely to the baro¬ 
meter of reaction. 

At one end is Ea tern Europe which ha- been the pawn tor centuries 
at the hands of power-mongers and capitalists. She ha* not onl) switiUd 
hi!! Meani ahead towards complete independence from capital and v<Aud 
in 1 * rests but tinder the direction of Russia is ever-ready to sniff some- 
hay rang at almost any connection with the Capitalist countries. Therc- 
iure li e closing of the blue Danube to the non-riparian states is another 
r iil strengthening d wall against capitalism. While trade connections 
■\» equal terms arc accepted by the Eastern European co. ntrios, Russia 
herself docs not jus f like it that there should be any hobnobbing with 
capital. This rub led to the Tito-Stalin flare ^.-t. This wedge seemingly 
driven by Tito's Yugoslavia in the compactness of Eastern l.urop' is the 
lirst impact of nationalism on the mother country of communism. l*ut 
‘his Mould not give any more than a thin satisfaction to the anti-Soviet 
Mo *, for in spite of the - orrectness of his stand, Tito knows that he 
•cannot continue for F.ig against the compound economic and political 
pressun Iroin the countries around him and will have to 'all in line 
' at his convenience. 

Over on th- other side of Europe, Britain i the "My cow try [t J.j s 
• .liiead whh a IT of determination and clear t hint hi;; :<> stexu in **d* 
n .* muni . .. L the ba:>c, Raced with th'* grim popped of " Mi 

r c j..: * <. : 4 near uturc she ■ :> r •• die .sotutes ot ntuionm 

uirnna* and cialising the nati* ~l semen*. But i ic other states have 
ici*.her th: strength to dhp 1 -asc the USA nor haw sufficient unanimity 
jt 'ome to try for anything like that. So m the expectation of US doles 
under he European Recovery PL n, * - >t of them are indulging in the 
.pcriirunN .without, being able to commit to any full-fledged plan. 
A metropolitan France, now a shadow of her former self, lifts characteristic;/d> 
voted down four cabinets during a year. It is due to the fear of •' aulllst 
fascism, not to any effective a tiou > help confidence that M. Queuilie 
v. utilities to retain his k*T. The state of affairs in Jtc.iy is similar, if not 


'or.se. 

h i interesting, howwer, thr: while the USA is hobnobbing with 
iiwh Spain on the /oilier of th. defend of \\ teni Europe m «•* ■*• angc 
of a good number of military 1».st , in her consideration Finland l ay b; 
v*a i *cn of her pact i inilit:* ; a ,isu.*wc ami friendship with the Sovu 
hi*, year, turned <\l . ud pushed behind th iron curtain. On th • other 
hand. i; h surely to *■ iate r< British a: d French dislike of n bbinr. 

shoulder.*. .ith Fiance that tin. prmi 1; oligarchy, undo.* imehfdy^ 

inspiration, held a rogini'-nicd municipal election lor the firs -fine and 
>• ri >ush • ud^red over we prospects of a monarchical regime with r 

Mu ir con : Itu ’ land, by r* on ot Tie pro iiuitv of her bonders \\ h 

R *-«b. h,..d .(one somethin^ more to d»'“crve he friendship of th,. .. 

when she disin: two, .Oonimuniat ^ministers 

f ^ r /aid- ir in what Ymoeracy cm- aiders .portent portfolios M th 

hu... of coauuunisif* 


T * no ' id( r t’nnr, in -. oh mi atmosphere a d .. cd peace, sedate 
Aus'mm )ij iriifotied h imany should be strainii y t-ir e;, > on tl • * 
hotter .j. i n •*.,. hshing ouiiieci :m.d ' n tulem tes. / VA 

s s 'ji, - hov vver, is ihat f 1 * * TJEA. ibixv. - the four > -tids lio* p’i:i’ 
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cipIM^oi a Roosevelt to help a irrupt regime in Greece to make the 
country a veritable pool of blood and sit tight against the reparation ; , .- r cL- 
ntentr ogurdEg Austria and Germany. She ha *one to the exteur ^' 
stopping; the denazification programme and is keeping intact the war poten¬ 
tial of Germany. However npach Britain and France might be in need 
of help from USA and although she is bearing the major part u: in¬ 
occupation cost?, they do not led much comfortable in respect oi l IS policy 
over Germany and her scant respect to the points of view of the n w 
fallen po\u*rs It has also been brought home to tin* USA tint Wcstei:: 
Europe would muclt more readily follow Britain’s lead in seeking belter 
terms from the USA. 

Africa & the Middle East —-While the anti-Soviet bloc can Pad srbEf- > 
liun in the strong anti-communistic policy of the Governments of this 
region, the increasing break of tribM tics and restlessness against n*: ci, j. 
domination are discernable here. 

In me.dark continent, neither France nor Britain is quite happy with 
llic progress of affairs, while both scan to look with lingering eves at 
former Italian colonies. The Accra disturbances of Jdard , 1948 aid tin 
not very magi -nimous reforms immediate 1 :.* proposed by the- euquir 
commission raises doubts about the future of the Colonial Development 
t orpoffe’V.. Similarly there was the anti-Italian riots at Mogadishu m 
1 binary. Tripoli under a state of emergency proclaimed by the British 

military administration is also a pointer to tke fact. Nor are Ike Fiend 

find it easy to continue the stranglehold or their possession without. 
of bull 1 on, although they have followed the footsteps o'* Britain 

in holding elections to the lir^t parliament in Algeria under ; pwricted 
and communal franchise in which both the nationalist parties took ; ■ r ' 
Of great nificancc too is the increasing co-operation »>t the African 
Natii-nul Congrc.ss with the Indiana in South \tri. m "do d.e (l i.. p 
live ictics r the new regime under P . Malm who .-ws u> m’ tin 

f doi*k back aim increase 'rhe white n ”*'• hup' 1 • In th . u ' L '* '’"F’ 

hout tl ■ an d < 

|Kyptia» c majority of the SuJancsc.Jntam seeks to tont.nue 

X 
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to cIo"(.“ in as the protector to the coming Jewish state. 
Both England and America want to ward olT any extension ot-oyi<t 
influence in this potentially rich area. 1 need with the same anhcu t.es 
as of the USA, Russia chose to walk abreast with the USA nt this solum > 
world problem. Now, Britain’s ill-concealed -..pport of a J<n ''.itt 
d the anti-British to the anti-American feelings throughout the 
w • i : at t!' hegimiin.; ot the year. Naturally, therefore, M. • aieh J-> 

|ip d to go down with his 4 cabinet foi the fault oi initialing the re. we< 
•' i lo Iraqi treat- which like the earlier oik granted military and air ha 1 .* 
to Brhain. in anticipation of a similar situation, M. L'cwhk Pasha, y* 
Trimnordau Prime Minister, felt constrained to announce the eoinnu. 
A-wlo-Trun-Jordan Treaty revision talks with the purpose ot deleting j 
Military clauses of the former agreement. In spite ot the popular . 
feeling’against her, however Britain continued to enjoy the commence 
the ruling authorities. That is why bans on the left-wing forces we 
won damped it all these countries. It was in such .an atmosphere t - 
Britain announted the intention of ending the Palestine nn»- V j 
matin-d US request, while on the other side the 

British irmed Arab troops, got ready to.sw«mp do, 

all sides before the evacuation r ‘ the i >r c . ^ not exclin 

lion therefore, the Jewish -tat ' '' r ‘ ls f ti, c "immediate it, facto 

ri ilLFStc Ust^nd’tLcn t Pu.rd.-. and ilv Intern ICuropeati 


•i<,• _ T\ rturbed «> uouoi ai me . . - 

to • • ork Vr an in.mediat cease-fire to alow a breath mg tin.-, to the infant 
' And when the cease-fire e.tme. she effective!;. 4 stopped hus,ia turn 
.! , Palestine a an observer. In lh; meantime, Arab fechnus 

h the Pal 11 

in the l aperplexed US 


,, doubt at tlu Russia-., blessings he USA - bound 


r glitfull^thought that Britain had. let thin. down, at the crucial m. 
S- tlw I SA the way out now was to create dissension and main a 
the Arab c oup, working jointly under the British-sponsored Arab l-ague. 
Yi.i rivalry between the Ar:o States was skillfully engih‘ * <-< , ^ ^ ' 

• d j .• ague. Meanwhile 'he' j.-w- -athered suen. .. with- the eupr .• * 

. ,,iv’>ts li m d! ov.r the vorld, in which again Russia and 1‘ 1 

U, .r. . ..vc bee • icportcd t. have laved a c.< .1 part. \V ith t -■ incrensni . 

i 4 idt - 4 of Jewish aitack:: tier < oh intermittent cc.ise-fire, Arabs n”‘ 
rcciw*ni?ed that the Jewish St.tv has come to stay. This is jeopurdinn, f ‘ 

V. rit di inter' l more than ever. • though sic- coat ini: •-.•••. to play the proto. 1 "' 
t., ih Arabs. In the rate- for Ism -li affections on tlu Other .list.ul. si 4 «: 
has i alien f. behind, while lh. USA faces the prospect ot Russia s’cal: <B 

a march on h : . 

Jn tl bo; ,e . of sia. 1 lowever. the dollar ins bad a mqjc ■ 
a.in 4 e confirmed ai.’i-Sovu Turk-.; and the Amble palace oligarchy 
< rites*: Ttiil-. . •' ••.•! that -he has nolhhtg to • |,v accept - 

• .f I' , i.iflueH' '• it ’she can lortlui militari e h.-sell to hoard , 

■ >vi< ■ ■ 4 1 !' "• '■ , 

■ 4 . Iv to blino . eye. 4 ;.ic merca. 5 -; ' the people 

the vhi-. 4 ■ 4 v;'shn: Jnti...litdctiun a two-party s.'-'.m in the country, 
rail of Soviet penetration 
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her rcsoun.es to bo exploited, by uiiy foreign power. M. Su’dai . '• 
was no doubt effectively chasti ed a; the people for his bid u» .sell t‘ • 
count, v t»> the l S.\. Hut Iran ». >;.littucs to be the b*»t bed of itHiigu , ’ > * 
between the forces favouring Britain and tin c /avuiirij . the USA. At 
the height of tin Anglo-American rivalry for new oil ( -nressions tv * 
cabin-i> have fallen (luring the year and Russia continues to remind Iran 
that any violation of the Sovu l-Persian Pact of l'J21 in the simp- f 
new oil concessions to any foreigners other that the USSR in the buid.t 
provinces would he taken, as an expression ct enmity to the USSR. L 
must however he menti< ned that in Afghanistan, — until rm , ly habi 
tUated to carrying out the directive from Britain,—neither Russi ?\ur 
the USA has >ceured any comfortable foothold as ye!, although lu-u- A- 
US elT >rt> lor iniiltration are more obvious them any other. 

Soctli-Enst Ada & The Pacih Area- Progressively ireeiivi lier^el: from 
imperial fcjtic stranglehold during the post-war period this region has al • 
dt rinn this year I :en tormented with -ecthing tronMes. And for much 
"i the troubles, the good offices of the imperialists are responsible, it 
of course granted that Afghanistan did at her own request put pressure, 
•n Pakistan* i* r the return of the tribal territories which had been woes*...! 
from her by Britain. But Pakistan would not have had ihc tcmcrit) to 
continue an undeclared war on'Kashmir and openly support the separatist 
communal oligarchy in Hyderabad without, the connivance of and th* 
smmlv oi aruis and ammunition by the ‘bi-partisan' diplomats of Ang 1 * 
America, nor would h^ye the Karens and other nationalities of Burma 
rebelled for the establishment of separate states without the instigruon by 
foreign agents. Similarly the* corrupt retrime o* Chiar.g m>uI 1 ii> have 
continued the bloody civil war without the supply of aims and money 
*roin Angh--America, nor could have F c* a-Dutch imperiaii. ■ • o Ted t* 
retain 11u ill gotten possessions in Tndo hin t and Indonesia .thoi:. 
Ann*-: ican money and arms rud t! • subtle :idv.w.* 1 :*• u Lnt.dn, ini* rusted 
•lalaya an i Singapore to isolate tip. i tiqnalist^. I.)jdr*'P i»t having 
-hi> whole region n , u k- tlvir over all - m • 1 till . uum;»c # regained lu i 
health, the Wjo-Anu-rk.m block r ants this rwj i i \* m near ch$o., 
;ui d backwardness. And the ral-hogvy is .aw.. nv a -heir ;:u. i'’'.'im. , 
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s ^MlP / nckno\vlcdgc that in dealing with Pakistan, India has been more 
magnanimous and restrained than would have been possible for almost 
my nation of the world. Thus came to end what was after all a fratricidal 
drife which wis draining the treasuries of both India and Pakistan, Nvnr 
Indian borderland, tin Nepalese people are fa t risin from their torpor to 
y?o\ democratic government which the ruling clique. 1 lie new dominion 
a ('<■ Ion - the fo- : of India may at present seem to tie her defence with 
Criia.n by eason of the Anglo-Coylonese treaty whose object is to beep 
int;, *t the line of defence of the British colonics from the new base m 1 -art 
Afiaca to Singapore. With nil incuase in ti e stability .nd Strci.. h oi 
India, however, and certainly with the liquidation # of Jlritish power >» 
Mai. 1 ;*’ which is thought to be imminent. Ceylon, it is expected, will more 
readily tie her defence with the friends in t! region than with a distPn 
country which has only recently rcliquished what she could not control. 

India's troubles, however, pnh into insigrr.ucancc in comparison with 
of her eastern neighbours. Almost the whole tract of lao I ij 
e.i't from the northern top in Kore: to the southern tip includ 1 •' r ~ h 

rina with 

111 1 1 . 1 ■ a iwa »/* m*' « »■ *> • • • 

(lit- result that an well-intentioned and socialist govern™ -<u luyi■ 

and that another national leaner 


its nutho- 
has 


is a big cauldron of racing fire. Beguiled lCarcn 3 and tla « - 
«'■■■: limin'. ha'v - mode, a toss oi tin .flairs in imh , vt'di n 
Hit- result that an welUjptcniioncd and socialist goyermn-nt lay > » 
nv limited nearly to the . hn . and. lhat another a ■ M h- 
fallen in the hands oi ati assassin, it is here ’ Kl ‘ ‘ . j ,i. 

ij - tv.u a lurid picture . 1 l h in cm t treiigtl- <v *on and th - hand. 

;• , l.il ■>' intperiali'iii t capital. Imp..,led 1 vd-hunc, fro* l.ornro m 

K frr.Mrt ml.. 'uflnn m 


•idditk b the gun and aircraft oi Britain have gone, into action in 
Y 1 ' laya against tlie people who want th' com tiv s ri ‘ounces foi then" 
\. „ ir .. a:.d not for the planters, mine-owners, chieftain- andrnjas a* 
L dei the -o-called Fcdci lion of Malaya established ?t the be ynning of 
t!,*c ) ear. On the other land Pibul Songram regmh in Siam yacks Anglo- 
American hcln against the feared communist msiaueht. Few, however, 
pause tu consider tliat it : to the interest of Brit: lids rin and nibbei 
politics to cry ‘red' to ti e legitimate trade union activities on bchali 
. i -oaiiing mass of workers in Malaya and Singapore. The fear o; 
r.Vnn-mi.sni have this'year also been voiced by the French ink Duu*» 
V .mli L-. v l.o otherwise haw taken leaves out the British 0 * 0 ^ 
mperialirui to li ode the nationalists, and u po ihle su tain the force r 
r, reaction at hand to bypass the others. It i mU.resting In this y * 1 ' 1 
1 ;i nu that while the French have not been able to bette their rrumar} 
b.,i ji, 1 . V,-China against the Vietnam rebels cvui after two y^ r - 
fd * they hav tailed l- win even r. Pao Dai over to their side • !,< 

a Gen. Xttan who in*' been proclaimed :i traitor 
government. 

. kabk pointer *i the same content. Now, on 
money Ays find thenwlvcs poorer hv * 01 . t ir< r 
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to decide to throw down Chiang like a dirty rag. Besid-s 
the shadow of communism was already lengthening in what had hen-. - 
-ore been the eastern provinces of China, now independent states. With 
.a red China at the top,— not red enough though as ycl by the c enirt-d l 
bible—the prospects of foreign domination of Asia are bleak indeed. Hu** 
has made Eur-America begin arguing among themselves whether Mao 
l .-e Tung will jn»t be a giant Tito and wl 5 ether in that case China \ ith 
more or less three times the population of Russia would 'clou i t :. 


importance uf Russia. 

We find the same game of power politics in Korea. The countiy 
divided into wo irreconcilable camps. To the north is the rcoj !Ts* 
Republic uf North Korea set up by the Russians and dominated by th e. ni- 
munists. To the south is the Republic of Korea, It is officially recognised 
bv die United Nations and it can be safely said that it is a U.S. dominated 
area supported by U.S. troops and money. In these two areas bi; r 
game of power politics are going on between these two nations. So k r 
extremely doubtful if Korea will achieve unity and independence s r * lo ig 
.as Russia and western powers pursue mutually incompatible politics. * 

As in Europe top, the US \ seems to be favouring her femur e cmy 
country as the bastion against communist influence. Japan being under 
practically her sole control, due to the ineffectiveness of the Far He t . n 
Commission, the US efforts to stem the tide of communism should hr-t 
be seen hero. To that purpose surely, not only has legitimate tu.dv 
union activities been shackled but the USA lias recently backed out p 1 
the allied policy of de-cartelization of Japanese industries and distnamhngSJ 
*of tht industries which subscribe to the war potential of Japan Hm: 
ha> naturally met with prompt protest from the USSR as from UK, 
China and Australia. And about the nuich-ialkcd-of democrat]-. ti-u 01 
spirit it is sufficient to say that at'U-i the forced resign’turn . * il >‘<y»■*- 
' list coalition cabinet under Tetsr Katayama in 1947, Japanese 1 ** . tvs 
hits been steadily receding hack 1 the -hancU <n tlu c< iserv. *r c pn.i- 
lici.iiis wilt, had been the supporters of the formerjnihiaii". .!* 

♦hat context the frequent dunces in the • t mu l biim^y. tn or t.imv. ii'ir, 
out Shiyu-u Yosluda *-r Hiioshi A.-Ma r:»n be taken to mean only s.imlar 
hiTci-eiitc between M. Souphuhs and l. saldaris in Greece. 

the United N..Uoi»-Turning to the world organisation , vx i-.wl it 
naturally t„ |, c th- . xact replica ol the v/orld out..) lo y-ili the emu*, 

Lack-stage - .anoti vivs and Hi- sarv> \ nvc ,l dc; “U‘T S ‘ ) V . ltl ‘ ,hc " •"• '•e 
in the 'iltd. n of the global rri.-i- dmost no -robkin 01 iw• u - that- 
has , h,. Irius 1 < C\ w»h_a olntu-n mj.w. 
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fttsHce'and when it is used for making propaganda speeches ‘to the work. - 
people may well be consoled by M. Trygve Lie s “at least we have kept 
the peace”, which means that neither has another full-scale world war 
broken out, no. are any of the members except South Africa willing to 
break the UN down. But then, it hangs on like a tattered garment 
without any shred of the prestige that should pertain to a world organisa¬ 
tion. TKe'whole fault of it fails naturally on three of the members 01 
the Secur:*" Council (China and France excepted) whose unanimity is 
the most important of the accepted bases on which the UN was fommea. 
The politics of permanent votes has reduced many of the resolutions w 
a farce. The USA with its permanent majority in association with biuam 
and the six vote opposition of the Russian group have been broken °m> 
i few times during the year. And one of the most interesting 11 
over: occurred on the matter of Palestine, Britain showing on one occ - 
:‘m that Britain has a large follow ing which contributes grea > Cl f 
ninjoiity of the US. It is no wonder therefore that t w ' 

new members should be a problem of vast importance to both the u 
and that each should object to any increase m the .>lhu k T; 
this ' tc of how much hdp won 

lutiun passed tlii ■ . ■ ■ ! ™* 

4 abstentions) for the limitation of veto from 30 or mo c i 

subj-cts laid down and try to have unanimity. 

While however, peace lias not been jroken on a weald scale 
I. , c been in p ’ 111 f^Oub 

soots beinp Greece, Palestine, Ki :do-China, Indonesia 

China to which in all propriety may be- added Berlin^ Or for that 
iiatte- the whole of Germany. On Greece and China the UN has tailed 
‘ take notice of the participation of US military staff with then arma¬ 
ments in planning operations, while accusing the neighbours of Greece 
minflinin* a sUff-Iipped silence. in Use case of * !•** 

Wit-i regard to Malaya and Indo-Chma it has behaved as thougl t v> 
i.i/t aw. . of the troubles, while in both these cases m addition r 
Indonesia it has shown its readiness to under-write imperialism, un . > 
unlucF!/ for it, mat! me ahead to a serious crisis. In 
h's clumsily proved its unwillingness to go objectively into die issuv j 
.i full-dress war was on progress. As to Kashmir, it has talked o 
affairs < tiu r than Kashmir, the ccasc-fire at the end ot the } car . ^ 
Im • I ,L credit of the Indian and Pakistan governments than honouring tn- 
Similarly if peace comes soon i*i Palestine, that will he due to 


*TJ NT* .Tiiiuirti ty it ijeutv: wmiv.'i wuu > i i luc.-Hins., .- --- . 

earnest desire for peace by Trael and the Arab States, or better tnc * 
capacity of the Arabs to fight out the issue, 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S POUCIES AND 
DECLARATIONS, 1948 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY 0I ; THE GOVERNMENT 

The following arc the main points from the Government of India's 
resolution on Industrial Policy issued in 1948:— 

The State could contribute more quickly to the increase, of national 
wealth oy expanding its present activities wherever it is already operating 
and by concentrating on new units of production in other fields, rather 
than on acquiring and running existing units. Meanwhile, private enter¬ 
prise properly directed and rc.ulated, has a valuable role to play. 

On these considerations, Government have decided that manufacture 
oi arms and ammunitions, the production and control of atomic energy, 
and the ownership and management of railway transport should be the 
exclusive monopoly of the Central Government. Further in any eiticrgencv, 
the Government would always have the power to take over any industry 
vital for national defence. In the case of following industries, the Sir.ic 
which include Central, Provincial and State governments and other Public 
Authorities—will be exclusively responsible for the establishment of row 
undertakings, except where, in the national interest, the State, itself n: is 
it necessary to secure the co-operation of private enterprise subject to 
such control and regulation as the Central Government may prescribe— 
(1) Coal, (2) Iron and steel, (3)-Aircraft manuiacture, (4) Ship building, 
(5) manufacture of telephone, telegraph and wireless apparatus, exclud¬ 
ing radio receiving sets, (6) mineral oils. . * A 

Regarding private enterprise, government have decided to u t ext sting 
undertaking in these fiekls develop lor a period of ten years during wm« n 
they will be allowed all facilities for efficient working ami >k 

expansion. At the end of tins period, whole matter/.,!.! • revieweu aiul 

a decision taken in the light of tircuimUmccs obtaining at the tune. It 
it is decided that the State should acquire any unit, the fundamental iig its 
guaranteed by the constitution will be observe*, and compensation will 

“ . ml,, bo Hiroii;:,- 

medium oi public corporations umVr the statutory control of the Central 

-«*veminent. . . -a importance apart from those 


tl.,.' . KcV industries <-l importance apart irom those 

lentioncd above the planning and regulation of which by Central Govern-- 
.- ' - .... national interest. The ioIIowwk mduMncs \\.U 

i the 8 subjects 'of central votnlati-,. and contro/i I) Salt,. ; 2J Auto- 
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fertilizers and pharmaceuticals anri 4n -s./1 o t Indus- 

trie'. (</) Non-ferrous metals, ■»"/• /: Ul) Papci .nd newsprint, 
(12i Air and S>a Transport, U->) Mmtrals, iM) Iudn-lncs related t-» 

Cottage Industrie* -The Government . ^cepts he prop. ,d Tor the toia*) 
1 ; -hm*i-i of a t ottape Industries Board an propose -o acme tel h. 
machinery to implement it. \ cr.lttcc mi l -mall Ind istn, = Dityi rale 
will :-.lso be set up vithi the Directorate General of Im., 'ii. - and 
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Su if One of the main objectives will be to give a distinctly co-opera¬ 
tive bias to this field of industry. 

Labour's Share in the Profit of Production —In ordor to secure the maxi¬ 
mum increase in production, the Government accepts the following resolu¬ 
tion of the Industrial Conference held in 1947:— 


“This system of remuneration to capital as well as labour must he 
o thwis; d that while, in the interests of the consumers and primary pro¬ 
ducers, excessive profits should be prevented by suitable.methods of taxa¬ 
tion and otherwise, both will share the product of their common effort, 
a:U • making provision for payment of fair wages to labour, a fair return 
< n capital employed in the industry and reasonable reserves for the main¬ 
tenance and expansion of the undertaking. 


Cjvenimcat considers that labour’s share of profits should be on the 
gliding scales normally varying with production. They propose, in addi¬ 
tion to over-all regulation of industry by the State, to establish machii: / 
for advising on fair wages, fair remuneration for capital and conditions o 
takoui. They will also take steps t as ociatc labour in all matter* r< - n 
^erring industrial production. Flic machinery will lie ( ) cn u 
Advisory Council, 12) Provincial Advisory Boards, (3) works -onv 
mi • ln and Production Committees attached to each major mdu.tnal 
establishments. 


Foreign Capital —While participation of foreign capital and enterprise 
will be of value for industrial technique and knowledge, the foreign, 
participation will be carefully regulated in the national interest. Suitable 
legislation will be introduced for this purpose. The law will provide 
that a rule, the major interest in the ownership should always he in 
Indian hands. 


FOOD-GRAINS POLICY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Tlie main recommendations of the final report of the Foodgrain- 
ivlicy Conimitloc arc as follows: The Committee was set np by the 
C ■Ycrmncut of India in September 1947 to examine the. possibilities and 
to r. commend measures for securing a definite increase in the food pro¬ 
duction within the country in the next five 3 'cars. 

“With a view to removing the constant threat of scarcity, famiii' 1 
and helpless dependence on imports to which the country is exposed at 
i■ reseii , it must sc! before it the task of increasing the foodgrain* prrduc* 

‘ n menially by 10 million tors within the shortest possible time. 

Large-scale multi-purpose projects to provide assured irrfoauom 
inti ii'ivx* eLoris io raLc tne production from the soil already under cu U l 

b-y iivT^.ised use of water, manure and improved seeds and l' k 1 
Li’* * 4 ' 11 1 *f cultural»1e*. waste land/ must be an integral part of a compn. 
b» f i\ * I n .d j)i ( duaion policy for the immediate future. 

i ° ;, nt j plan into effective operation, it will be necessay. >o 
v- Lmlis a f cniral Board <»i* Xgru ultural Manning. to set m ro\m»’nI 
r .i *i ' d A; * - . •• L;fi • and an autonomous Central L ud .vuxomat' m 
Or'ouiisirion v/?th a capital of t?s. x.jo mil?ion. 
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'£/ GOVERNMENT measures to check INFLATION 

Four-Prong**! Drive-The Government of India have decided to launch 
a four-pronged attack on inflation. Announcing this a Press Con., .uniiuiw 
issued on October 4, 1918, said:— 

The Government’s policy in dealing with this problem is dictated v ' 
certain broad considerations. The first is to take all possible steps :o 
keep the Government expenditure as low as possible consistent with eiri- 
ciency, and to increase revenue‘by all available means. The second i to 
make a concerted effort immediately to ensure that ihere is no further p>e 
in prices and the cost or living. The third is s) to order future policy 
a: -o secure, in the shortest possible time, a progressive reducticr in prices 
to reasonable levels and the supply of an increasing volume of goods . M 
services. Lastly wherever possible, every endeavour should be made to 
1 nrtail the purchasing power in tin hands of the community and to prevent 
any addition thereto. 

Balanced budgets—In the field of Government expenditure it ia< been 
decided that the budgetary' gap between, revenue and expenditure gom - 
this year should he reduced as far a*. possible both by the Piovmc/a -nd 
the Centre and that for next year every effort should be made to provide 
airplm budgets. All avoidable expenditure will forthwith ho postpone i 
and all economics consistent with the maintenance of efficient admit. i i ra¬ 
tion will be enforced. It is not the Government's intention to held up 
development but in the present crisis it is absolutely vital to avoid nil 
unproductive expenditure. 

A Committee of the Cabinet has been set up to carry out an urgent 
review ot all development plans both Central and Provincial with a view 
to determine the relative priority' of accepted schemes so that expand? 
tore on such c f them as aic not productive or could be postpone i 
slowed down, without detriment to the national welfare, mb a be d cti. i 
°i curtailed. Provincial Governments have also i»cc warned t 1 if m 
i hey can rxpre 1 no imanr'.tl n- dstan- 
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man Savings Campaign—One of the main causes of the present 
idrte'exisfencc in the hands oi large sections of the community of purchas 
mg power far in excess of the available supply of goods resulting in - 
progressive increase in prices. The position will naturally improve 1 
public invest more in Government loans and in savings schemes. 

Ir order to stimulate investments Government propose, in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Provincial Governments and States, to intensify the canipai^ 
for small savings. They have also decided t • afford wulu. facilities K 
investments by ‘the small investor in post offices. The maximum Pos¬ 
sible limit for investments in Postal Savings Banks will he raised iro^ 
Rs. 5.000 to Rs. 10,000 and in National Savings Certificates from Rs. lb.J 
to 25/ 00. Governn. :nt have also decided to issue treasury Depo _ 
Receipts on favourable terms for 6, 9 and 12 months to cater Jorr wsW 
ti mal investors seeking short-term investments and details will be announc 
slu.rtly by the Reserve Bank. „ . t . f , 

Stimulating Production ,-In the field of industrial P^wt’onJ £« onie 
ment have come to the conclusion that m the present cir unstari .. 
special steps should be tab » w stimulate production ami the ;r jg 

tncretmc decided m grant the following concessions. Flrstlj^the p/c?c 

,. u l es rceulatini; allowance of depreciation on plant and machinery 
income-tax purposes will be liberalised. Secondly, 

takings will be exempted from Income-tax or a specified period birdHy, 
raw mate, ials and ?*££?<& 

iU ' ] f n eli SBJ‘thTs’may be pract i cable without Wury to Indian mam,- 
iac'urcrs of silnilar goods Details of the concision-' will be published 

shortly. , - t importance to increasing the financial 

m wi t ia development and at the same time 

SrSr-iswSt’SKaif 

A,ruth l<m IT 6°/ on paid-up capital whichever is T cl cposi • 

been decidt : to postpone the repayment of the Excess P Refund- v. 
and refundable E. P. T. for a further period of a years. Refun 
however be allow d for financing purchases of capital equipmen . 

Industrial Disputes - Government also propose to take ;iCtl " n V err ’ 
in consultation with the Reserve Bank that the power r, ' cen . * . ^, ul /i 

mi Mif* Reserve Bank to regulate the grant of advances by • 

lie utilised to prevent speculation in commodities. _ netf ] t 

Tin- Central Government are convinced of the imperau licat ; ( 
unitVmity in k -islation regarding industrial, disputes and n r( . su j t ... 
Divergent policy and uncoordinated action in this matter - ^ ^ prcs<'• 
rml.'rirrnssip.jQr reporcus^i- 's on the economy of the count i T>0 ]j C y in t 
jiifi tint . Vintage! . therefore, of Governments declarc'- ^^^ 0 etisi 
matter, i • i Lend to lake measures by legislation and o ' control of 
-Ut imifo.m principles will be adopted, under th e°A'iudreation, and 
(Antral Govern^ nt. m the reirrencc of disputes to u 
provision for t . review of awards by a statutory autu*- • 
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LINGUISTIC PROVINCES COMMISSION'S REPORT 

given a summary of the Commission's report 
vvnnc recognizing that there is a sincere and strong demand for the 
• it ion of these provinces and that its non-fulfilment may lead to much 
ippoimmcnt, the Commission think that an emergency exid- in this 
mtry which would not justify acceding to the demand at present. * The: 

th i\ the first and last need of India at the present moment that 
diouM be made a nation. The Constitution, which i; now being forged 
India, as also all the multifarious problems which clamour for : mmo¬ 
le solution have to be considered in relation..to this paramount Tice.es- 
•- '• Everything which helps the growth of nationalism has to go forward. 
I everything which throws obstacles in its way has to be rejected or 
u Id stand over. 

“‘\V<- have applied this tend say the Commission To linguistic pi ¬ 
ces, and, judged by this test, they fail and canno* be supported. If once 
principle is recognised, it will set the ball rolling for the disintegration ■ f 
the entire country." 

Changed Circumstances —The report begins by describing the proposed 
guistic provinces of Andhra, Kerala, Karnataka, and Maharashtra. 

1 r ‘ ts to the Congress declarations since 1921 in favour of linguistic 
•> winqes but it points out that the circumstances now arc very differ.ru, 

. I the pledges can only be redeemed in the context of present-day India. 
!t enumerates the conditions necessary before an area can be formed into 
province, e.g.. geographical contiguity, financial self-sufficiency, capacity 
,r future development, and the consent of the people affected. 

The claim for the linguistic provinces is based on two alternate e 
v unds:— 

(1) That the linguistic groups are subnati >m* and. sucl\ cor.Uvct- 
. parti s to the Constitution from which the Federation and the Centre 
rive their existence and power, and alternatively. 

(2) That the existing provinces are unv. Tidy, heterogem mis, r ml 
hnmstratively inconvenient, particularly in the fields of education 
cislatures, etc. 

The -Fits against the formation of lingnislic provinces are f c 
dirancc which tlw\ breed against V trmord.y peaking a dilfct e it 
•guage in the same province, th pmwhial l»«not.sui which .hey 
ipliasise. and the bitterness '.huh \ull ue caused h; the marletr 

with icicrcnce to the cities of Madras 


mg 


okrance which 
uguage in the . 

uphasise, and the bitterne? 

° boundaries, particularly 
‘inbay. 

TP—. nre S rmc v ; > want those province t ho immediately fin; 

1 . 4 ’ the masses and its i 

frustration, and that 


wilt 

-Uf 

and 


thai (he dnv-nul has got deni down into 


ted. 


irnn.i lt-nec and 


•ving . r> 

"•nement is creating bitterness, ^ 
untry cannot settle *>v..i to constructive work. 

As against this, others say that the country is not yet h. - from 
ngers f external aggicssiou ih.it n is m t • grip of an econoiv.i cr’si- 
. great magnitude, shat the integration ot Tm :,m Stales has not U t I mu 
in: ; .1 It,;-, die G ivcrnmcnt is p ..-occupied wiih hinre urgent problem*, 
d that the iciini v cannot it this moment hear the financial and adm: 
itiYc strain which these .c\v province^ will put upon it. 


misr/fy 
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V^^piWrepcrt then goes on to describe the boundaries of thestkJA^ 
ecs, and points out the difficulties of dealing with border districts 
s\ liich are not tmilingual but bilingual, it ay.* tiiat it is not practic'd»U 
to form Malabar district into a province which would be possible it it 
could unite with Travancore and Cochin. . . 

Similarly, the union of Karnataka with Mysore would be in tin 
♦lie interests both of Karnataka and Mysore, which would gain access* 

*o the sea. . . . . 

Maharashtra, it is said, is a latc-comer in the field, and opinion in tne 
Marathi-speaking districts of C. P. and Berar has not yet sufficient > 
cjstallized for "any recommendation to be made. . 

Bonbay and Madias —The members of the Commission think that 
these cifiYs are not populated exclusively or even largely by speakers 
of any one language; that they arc in every sense multi-lingual : that they 
have developed a cosmopolitan life of their own and are more or less m all- 
frdia importance. The Commission think that it would he not right o 
include these cities in any one unilingual province and that they deserve 
special treatment in their own interest and of India as a v hole. 

Financial an- Administrative Problem It i *. pointed out that the lua 
lion of the six new provinces with th* ir full-fledged n»achnKi\ o 
Govcrni 1 vnt would entail heavy expenditure which would kill °n me 
taxpayer. Besides, very heavy expenditure would he incurred <*n t 
; lilding oi the six new capitals, which would be unfortunate at a 
'ime when the problem of housing refugees is facinng us. It ftvould also 
worsen the inflation situation. Thcr* i already a strain on the ndimms- 
U.;ti v e agency of th various provinces, and there will be further tax* 
0l \ ,f bv the creation of the new provinces. A new minority problem 
v . n i,i c< me into existence; and the allocation of boundaries is sure to 
fr,ive sonic bitterness behind. The new provinces will all be dennt— 
more, some less, and hardly any of them would be able to function 

any better than a mere Police State. . ... 

The view of the Commission is that linguistic provinces will have a 
.. f.-national bias and will militate against the welding of India into one 
• ’ ii.jfi. *Tf the Intention were to create sub-nations in. noia, there 
noi a b r way of doing it than by creating linguistic province.' 

>s further pointed out that, as a result of historical circumstances, mam 
oi (lie. communities speaking the ame languaugc have become sep yitci 
.mi! ia hided iu different administration, and the two groups have d 
3v)pcd in different directions arid arc not now very eager to combine, 
h" ' - : c aid i at the formation of linguistic provinces is >urc h* 

j u similar demands frorn other parts of India, and already ■' ,,u 

-w • oetnnnd.s ha\ been passed. ‘Indian Nationalism/ they say *s ' ^ ’ V. 
weddH to its regional languages; Indian patriotism is a^T CCilw 
i y^htd uj provincial frontiers. .... _ >f1 

, If bidi, i 0 ,) -urvive, Indian nationalism and patriotism vi * 

i MU CO , e » TUf* (if iic rhr-richrrl crnfinirnf c in lhr> 1nrov»r ititett-' 
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f<"»ii These powers (ire required to *<>nn new provinces . aiTc 
unworn tin ligour of government by linguistic majorities, to pro van u 
breakdown of the administration on account of disputes amongst linguistic 
groups, to check fissiparous tendencies and strengthen national feeling, an*, 
above all to build up an Indian nation. 


Mistaken View —Tn another place the Commission remark* “It n> 
said that by being put in a linguistic province, each linguistic group vii 1 
he happier and stronger and will bo able to develop according to its gcuh V 
and a tronger group will be able in serve India belter and conseqm i.ih 
will la* a better nationalist. We arc convinced that this is a mistaken 
view. 

J he emotional response, which the sub-national sentiment will recci-e 
iiuin • linguistic piovinco, will aways he greater than the one rcreived 
bv tin national sentiment. Nationalism and sub-nationalism are two 
emotional experiences which grow at the expense of each other, fa a 
linguistic province sub-nationalism will always be the dominant force and 
will always evoke greater emotional response; and, in a conflict between 
the two. the nascent nationalism is sure to lose ground uid will ultimate 
be submciged” 

1 lie Commission go on to say that after sume time, when the future 
.1 Indian States lias Wen more clearly determined and when the Indian 
nationality is well established, me of the existing provinces slim Id 
r K’d. But tiK-\ nrikv it quite clear that such rc ..’11 not 

he based upon linguistic considerations, but rather upon administr. tive 
convenience. The Commission are emphatic that the present is not the 
tune lor this redistribution of provinces when there arc more urgent pro- 
ULrris staring the country in the face, c.y,, defence, refugees, inflation,. 

production, food, etc. 

fh* Commission are impressed with the vine which ha !i**i. 
expressed before them that the Constit i ion of India should provide v < 

1 | r °ng Centre with residuary and over-riding p« v,vrs, and tlial a c ninun 
nat^-ha! !.nguage should be introduced throughout tlu* country. 

At the same time, the Commission recognise tliat. in all tlr c provinces 
then n»v rious administrative problem There ;■ c!a\ht>. and c< m diets 1 

as th Kse i etweeu Telugii? and Tamils in tl • t 

a v there iv the feeling in iMalabar end Karnataka that their needs 
not receiv aclcqvai.- attention ‘ Tv* hand< of the headquarters Govern 1 
incuts in far-away Madns and Bombay. 

Hie C, mi'' -a think that many oi these gnevances no gr., , v 
:, n r \h r Gr.vcrpnien . * Tndia should <u .lie means to allay them at o;. 


cuimei « ••• j •• . . . * . .** 

Mryetir n in eduenti* nai in tuition^. A 1 <„ solution published 
rf India elated August 14. 1Q4.C sacs 


• he Government 
Jiivdiuni »f in 

ih, thf '7ucrtl c^PI Hj 
The principle that n chil 
< r his education through the 

mi a o*d by : he. (jowi m:v nt 
this principle i‘ bound t 
inter '• v i> ictw 


MEDIUM OF 1NSTRUCTiON 

of India l ave defined r 


policy raiding tin 


early 




I should be instructed in 

*• aium r.f <he nvjthrr !u- he,. 

f. agr,.- tlmt . Mlv ,V ,.,Tlnr- 
i-c harm1 1 1 n> the 


nt.d thmf r. 
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,,«amcrons Dialects — Unfortunately the application of this education a 
^ Ifal principle in practice raises some difficulties. One. question is what 
is to be considered as the mother tongue through which education has 
to be imparted. As is well known, in every region, Province and State 
in India, a number of dialects are spoken. Children learn dialects a 
home, are they to be all adopted as media of education? Unfortunately 
their number is large and most of them arc without literature and there¬ 
fore, without necessary pabulum to nourish education. There are, how 
ever, about a dozen languages more or less developed, which possess 
literatures and which seem to be marked out to become such media. 

Multi-Lingual Provinces —Here a second difficulty arises. Although m 
some Provinces one of these languages is predominant, in others speakers 
of two, three or four of them live together, and there is hardly a Eiovincc 
in which besides, a principal language there arc not considerable number 
of inhabitants speaking other languages. 

In the Madras Province four principal languages are used, y • 
rr.mil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kanarcse and in the city of 
there arc numerous speakers of both Telugu and Jamil. ^ 1,in a Jf * . 
•lit Ror.hav Piovincc there arc Marathi, Gujerati, and Kana.esc l' c - . 
people, and in the city of Bombay a mixed population or Marat. 
Gnje.ati, I - i d.) and Hindi speakers. In Bilur and U. I Ocre arc 
districts and cities where alone with Hindi. Bengali is spoken by many. 
Calcutta again i- .> sort of a cosmopolitan town with a mixed populati 
-ileaking a number of languages. In Orissa.. Oriya is die m in angungc 
, 1,1 ‘in some parts Telugu is used. The Central i rdun.o.^ b a n 
areas of Marathi, and Hindi speaking intabiUnK Nagihir «s a ci.y of 
mixed speakers of Hindi and Marathi. East Punjab has two languages- 
Jliudi and Punjabi. 

Tonrlifions 'ike these make it impossible for any State or Piovn.ce 
to adopt any 'silicic H'lpiiage m the medium of instruction. An attempt 
p, adopt out language in a Province where groups of iH'ople P'-'kilig 
different languages reside and to impose it on all is hound to lead > 
li.CMHnil aiS Minn,,, I. will nffer, inter 
up vicious circles of retaliation. Provincialism k 

•natjoinlisiTi will suffer. . . ^ enuaht 

The history of the European countries is a warning England s\n 

to impose English on Ireland, Germany, German on Iol<>. Eas t ^ ^ ^ 

nean <'• untric their particular languages on pockets of mnanuan s . ^ 

ini. foreign languages. In every case the results have been msas i 

Mother Tongue Tn the case of India then does not o.M 'nOturc. 

lion fur adopting a policy which Europeans followed to their .‘,. n 

Ml Provincial languages arc Indian languages and there 1 ;g 

why any Province in Tnclia should seek to deprive cluku'- n t jie 

that P -tuunce of their fundamental right to receive education * * . 

fiicdtum of the mother tongue . j nr language 

It P obvious fliat if a Province has adopted any par ^ j| ]0se w h 0 se 
.1 " lan-mage of ailmini-lration, i* will he to ♦ho inters . • • 

mol her toimu i, different to learn it in order to cMm participation m 
die life and privileures* of the people of the Province. « 

r ftie principle of teach inp through the mother tongue / fl . * * 


ippli cation, but practical considerations surged 


falimitations, 
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,iiii first place the principle applies mainly to the first stage of 
the stage of compulsory primary education, or to the 
group of children at the junior basic stage from the ages of 6 to 11, 
for the reason that at the stage of compulsory education, child . n should 
not he torced to study a language which is not their mother 0 r. uc In 
the higher stages after the junior basic, it will be necessary for n,miK 
to learn the language of the Province. P - 1 

Secondly, employment of the mother tongue for the education of th- 
children whose numbers are extremely small will create adminis—.;",, 
and financial difficulties .Hence it is desirable that a minimum • mnluT 
•dn uld he hxed lor the use of their language. The Provincial or Mat 
Government should not only refrain from forcing anv particular 
language on such groups but should place the same facilities of education 
it their disposal as it does lor the other children. 

I lie Government of India is of opinion that in the larger interests 
o, the country it is desirable that the policy enunciated above si,, uhl K- 
followed by all 1 lovincial and State Governments. 

MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION IN UNIVERSITIES 

Ihe Government of India have accepted the recommendations of the 
. omnnttee on Medium of Instruction and are of the view that in the 
interest of national education, these recommendations should he given 
-deft to immediately. 

* Hi Committee on Medium of Instruction was appointed in accovd- 
i n ,C re . conu ,'aendation of the Central Advisory Board of F.diica 

, ' l the me,‘.mg held in January 1048 and endorsed by the All-India 
-■ ucatum Conference convened by the Hon'ble Minister for Eduction 
! -ommittee consisted of Vice-Chancellors of all Indian Universities 

. •J:ij •'••'V. S|)r I:i1 1 I Hid met ,t 1 ii’lld on Mnj I „\ 191;. .mil. i if 

'' p 1 ' ,ns hip of Dr, Tara Chand, Sccntary, Ministry of education. 

'edrrnl I.nngnago uml Script After ea rful exam rilion of die Cdpi- 
mittee s recommendations. ihe Ministry of education have requested the 
n*\. i sitics and Provincial Gov. rnments i • replace linMi.sk as the uiediuin 
,’u instruction at the University stage by gradual stages and to adopt in 
1 J’nh'c the language of the State or Province or r< ion us the medium 

n '^struction and examination. 

Illy Universities h: .< also been asked to I’.ovidc for a compulsory 
test m the federal, language durum ilieir first degree course without pre¬ 
judice to the result of "the degree examination and for the teaching of die 
eoeral language to all students who wish to take it up a» an .ptional 
■Mihic.i .Regarding the federal language and its script, the Gownmiej, 
India will await the decision of the Constituent A emUy. 

. W«ce of English - In view of the conderations urged by the Con. 

the Ministry have requested the Universiti. and I’r< vim A 
■ vernments to take steps to see that during the transitional pc.iod, 
English -not as a literature but as a language—is continued as a com- 
pul s'" v subject in ihe higher courses. 

Inc recommendations made by ihe Committee i,j regard to the 
P'.tparation of i -xli-hook- and scientih terminology M , 1( j cr , c(ivp 
co'isideration of d )e Ministry of Education in consultation with the 
arious Ministries. 
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_ question of "ranting extra-territorial jurisdiction to the 
rt-rsities in order to help in the olution of the language problem m 
lingo: 4 ic minorities within a Province or State has been referred to 
the Inter-University Board for examination and Government will conic 
to a decision on this question on receipt of the Board's report. 

The Committee’s recommendation relating to the conduct of Federal 
Public Service Examinations through the language of a region has been 
reft, ed to the Ministry of Koine Affairs, Government of India, for 
examination and action. 

Provincial Governments, etc., as well as Universities have bten 
requeued to inform the Ministry of Education, Government of India* 
regarding the action taken or proposed to lie taken bv them to iinplemen 
the recommendations of the Medium of Instruction Committee. 


PAKISTAN 

Pakistan—Dominion of Pakistan consists of two parts— H fst ) 
and Hast Pakistan. West' Pakistan consists os the provinces of \Vr5 
Punjab. North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan. y. •. 
East Pakistan consists of the province of l ast Bengal to which i- 
ah.aclicd Sylhet district formally part of Assam 

In addition to these provinces, the principal States which ha\c 
acced -d to Pakistan are the Rajputana Slate of Bhqwalpur. Sind State 
of Khalrpur and Balucli States of K :!at and Las Bela as well as Chttraf 
and Swat State of the North-West Frontier. 

Thp God of Pakistan Government -J‘he Objectives Resolution accepted 
by the Pakistan Constituent Assembly in P'19, lays emphasis on the Pfimiplo 
of dmiocracy, freedom, equality, tolerance and justice, and says that thc?o 
principles should be observed in the constitution as they have bee* 

»uunciated by Islam. . , r - . 

The resolution envisages a federal form of government. 

Bonndary -West Pakistan is bounded on the vest and north-west W 
Per-'a and Afghanistan, on the cast and north-cast hy the IJominie.i 
Ttid»* and Kashmir State ard on the south has a long coast line 
the \i .*bfiii Sea. East Pakistan is almost surroundec by Indian » 

I iy c::»*ept in the south-east where il lias a front lc.^ with Buima 
in the m nth where it has a sea board on the Bay of Bengal. * 

Area & Si/c -The total area of Pakistan is 233,000 sq. nu y’-oin. 
h Western Pakistan has 179,000 sq miles nnd Eastern £^.^1 

t Pngth 

of t 1 •’ 
f India [ 

r.. two j 
v com- 
wtiossU 
Indian 
The distance- 


.. „ r _ —p—ip—i———i— 

r-1 f TtO sq. miles. The Western Pakistan is separated from ^ 

I- • k; t; i; fv ],200 miles’ Western Pakistan is nearly 900 nul ‘W' ; 
nm! ifn miles in breadth. Eastern Pakistan is less than one i a * 

\V<v,tern Pakistan. Pakistan is only 15 per cent of the t.otrd 1 . 

Two Pakirttv** -Pakistan was born under a great di^J ' p1 
Pakistan- one in the cast and other in the norfh-west W; f j ( | 

and » orridor. Pakistan is the only State m 1 . / c f 

tv.•» C( im oiiant parts arc widely separated. About 
Union inter.cues between the two States of Pah-' 

kefv. iii two 1 Tkistans by sea i: 3,000 miles. 
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Population -Thr total population it. Pakistan is nearly ,^-6 millions. 
The average density of population is 3)7 per square miles About 
per ic.it oi till people are Muslims. According to 1041 Cl . , ' ‘ , 

Has 16-9 p.c. of .he total Indian population including that oi iVlL- 
States, white it possesses about IS p.c. of the total Indian area \y c 
on., ,VS milli.-t people in Western Pakistan but over 4] -8’in , ~i 
Pakistan making a total of nearly-65-6 millions. The density of 
is 281 where as that of Indian Union is 245. y 1 tas , tan 


The density < : population is very 
of populifiion D 777 pur square mile, 
mile in Baluchistan. 


uneven. In L>t Bengal, 
whereas; it is only nine 


the density 
nor square 


Description of Provinces 

Wr;t Punjab—Comprises the western part of the former p,. ... 
province as dci.ned by Sir Cyril Radclitfe’s boundary awatxl. Und^r lie 
award, the districts attached to Pakistan are (,. Lahore diviri v ': A 
, a ! olc ’ ^UKanwah, Gurdaspur, Shcikpura and Sialkot as its ma r 
•Cl.tie.. (/)) Rjwaipunj, division including Rawalpindi. Attock -lielum 

Kl'-.n ' : n Shal £ UI \ (c) Auiltan division including Multan, Den; fiha-i 
Khan, Lyallpur Montgomery and Muzaffargarh. The nmne “1 Jffi 

gv ts appropnately applied to this province, as actual! all the tW 
rues, Indus, Jhclum. Giemtb, Ravi and Sutlej flow through this provide. 

re ilt°of f ronl 'i r P f°^ c r was incor P9rated in Pakistan ;, r 

S H e , T ndum U - 1 l Ju,v W7 > C0l » h{s Gi tJic administered 3 
vi, er , V th -rca of 14,200 square miles. The P r. 

» ,Kl<1 Population of (1941 census) .3,038,1 (,7 of whim -i ,... 

1 : ’ :h inc ud< 

A5*0000t) °* '' UC1 15 Chitral had an estimated population in 39-11 c\f 

, • Roughly, the North-We=t Frontiei Province of India is the coumrj 
If. 1 • of ^Baluchistan between* the In h ? ( K . Durand hounchry 

Hghanhtan. With . total au » oi square miles (greatest 

■ T ' 408 miles, g w icst breadth 279 miles), it stretches to the rn :t 
1 a. tai * , ris tllc Hindu Kush, the "Indian Caucasus" range; from there u 
/“OUgh not uni . ken line ./ ivwwuin, running south iorhis a 
nr v'* * ist .n-Alghan frontier urtril thc^Subim:ui Ivange .shuts ->ft th* 

from Baluchistan The proving fal. int threi <i: • ( r , 

I’lljL.ll , Tl. .1 t 1 i * 

sett led 



the Fi< i tier province is 
..a country of ‘ h and shah and wild and 
interspersed herewith a fc" forests, dotted 
•4 dates Come.nnicatiarc meagre ho SJ ... lcm 


'• i v»c‘i .. 'U'mrtt. ..V i'»\dh»v< no . &y tem o< *v 

bad. the ria , Rav.a’pindt-Pe Itiwar line, which v.-,s cslcn ’j t , 
• ' mile, to Jr.... at 'he emnnee L. the kltybr r 1 
*’ 7 f the Khvhor i.. f riurli 4 . . 


lie Khyher to J.aiuli KhoiM on tr< 
w 32 >.mi Ts on the \v. , the Ion 
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['here arc also a few short-distance branch lines and a few strateE^ 
highway. One may, in rare exceptions, enjoy the luxury of aUern.' 
routes. ' To reach Dera Ismail Khan from Peshawar, tor instance 
can make a 200 -milc sun-scorched journey by tonga via Ko 
and Bannu or a slow-winding railway journey tw the Ai 

j i ridge and then along the comparatively cooler left bank of the in 

The focal point of interest on the frontier is, ot course, the W - (he 
Pass—grim, unmoving, silent, sentinel .over the most historic 1 ass 

history of the world. ' . ^ _ resu lt of 

Sind—which came into existence as a separate entity as a res ^ 
the division of the Bombay Presidency on April 1, VM ,■ 'j alion 

area t excluding Khalrpur State) ot -18,136 «q. nnles and a 1 Cl _.., st 

U941) of 4,535,000 of whom Muslim numbered 3 , 208 -^a. » Great 
linei are nearly 150 miles long. Large part of Sind belongs 

Indian Desert. ' . title to 

Recent archaeological discovery has given Sum an «■ . r the 
priority as n metropolis of civilization, It was at . ° o ie great 

Larhana district of Sind where were hrst disclosct ^ Humana 

Indus valley culture which have opened a new chapter mail g 

in tlie origins of civilization. . , • . inter. 

In Sind climate is extreme, very hot u^buminci ai ul j s ; Jlg 

lio^sZthig practically absent, owing to the absence of lateral mount am 

irrigation from Indus. Wheat and 

i i,„ ■ if chief crops The most famous barrage is Lloyd Barrage. 

I.arley aie its cluet . P- o{ j 0 02 sq. miles and a population 

Baluchistan—has a t t- ' Former British Baluchistan proper, 

of 857.835 and comprises (a) Former awisn jw . 7 9 .5d^> 

a> Imfd and mTorSt The 

S. lare miles of winch kalat and Las seia . arc * or (]jse!t . 

Province is prcdommently Muslim, i he clnnai ~ ; j rv v \ : jcM 

riif province is outside the influence oi mouse . . Rainfall does not 

The whole of Baluchistan lorm one natural it&tm. t - ‘ j" s the 

Usually < vac-1 8 inches in a year. The density P P ,« to 
smallest of all provinces of India and Pakistan. I ae i 1 jRe 

i:k* three principal raecs, — Brahtii, Baluchi and Pat.ian. • ( .j .. n J 
territory of Baluchistan consists of four States Kalat, Las 1L '.V .. ' (Ji Kala 1 
’dakran, the latter nominally a feudatory # of die i«»rmer. pci 

exercises only a vague suzerainty. Outside these is Lnln !,‘V»o QuC'.i 
An important railway runs from Sind through K ‘ la11 are close 

and Chamati. Afghanistan, Persia and N*-W. F. Trip* 
lieifhl»uiir of Baluchistan. . t dirt rlct. The 

Fait Pakistan Consists of Fast Bengal and -•> ]j,dependence 

following dis.ricts of Bengal were awarded under ( * Tippera 

Act - ( ( j) Chittagong Division including Chittagong* ^"aridpur, Baker- 

as main a.mp . (b) Dacca Division including Oaccn* * ’ t or £ 

gnni and Myn.eiisingh, M Presidency i^jg. W 

Khulna, (a) .Rajshaht Division including Kajsn<n 
Bcgra. Din :;wr. 
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area of East Bengal is 49,500 square- miles and that „f c v i'. -t 
district 4,000 square miles with a total population of 41 910 000 no qn>"'' 
m East Bengal and 2,740,000 n Sylhet). , J ' UU ° (39,140,1, ■ ) 

East Bengal is a land of rivers with swamps creeks - nr i .i 
Jute, rice, 0 h, tea, tobacco are its chief products. Nearly the \ u 
East Bengal is tow flat country. ^ ^ v 11(i ^ e 01 

Religion—The dominant religion of Pakistan is Tcl-m, 7 i 
’I Ulc i )u P ulati ° u are Muslims. Hindu population in ^t^/pajdia"", 
m,w i-ry small after mass evacuation following the communal riots ], 

J? ^erct^conSaV° P ct ll r n WOUld 1 b ^ in thc neighbourhood of 21 
1 herc ls considerable Christian population in West Punjab 

I tirki ;ind Persian elements in which fonl lr Kil b> a fusion of 
“' W '»■ Bnloch, b™w 2 , aSLS=LSS“S 4f JTr 

Province. I he most numerous people of N -W F P n^ , N,_ ” , K 
Aryan type is found in West Puniah n L ljllians 

type is found in East Bengal Hindus -nr l A f g( ^! 0 '" ra : vl<:llan or Bengali 

<v!^f 

Arabic script “ Urdu I \ **, °‘ Sindh is SbMi written in Pers!.- 

spola‘ 1 , in the 99 peJ «£ oTIl TT ? est Pm » h - Bengali is 
Urdu lias been prescribed ns tho .P*°P' C in r - ast Be . n ^ al and Sylhet. 

Railways - -Consequent 7n ih ° °\ Pakistan Government, 

and Ikn: .ti-A' ,m p q 1 , tb partition of India, the old N.-V\ . Rv. 

Jkiil\\.-i v ^fallhV wiihhi 'the ' 3VC b f Cvi ',\ f • vijod > the portion of thc N.-W. 
p aine, North wbtir ” t! -, rca of f a . kl - tan ,s no ' v known hy the old 
Bengal U I -- ^ V ip H Ra ! > va i; Smnlaily major portion of . W.m. 
llaujal I- n y falhn! ? ' Vlli,m Eastern Pakistan is now known a 
witlii, 1 > /.• V , - r ' . ' ' ur Roihwy has also being divided, portion falling 

v ,-^kistap ha. gone to Pakistan railway system. 

1 . 'bore n runs r om (1) Karachi to ]’. slnrar via Multan and 

waii, (V "i froni . Karachi to r.-dn.var via l'.-ra Ghazi Khan and Mian- 
bad V, i . m Karachi n Quetta. Jodhpur Railwav goes from !1 vden 

.vniJrt l r- ( i ! n ' o,vh T . har 


forestc i 

Hi]| y7 UCi ; ^uudarbans an 
( ,f p 1 r;i cts f Timber, : unbf \ re i, gum, honey 
iUjj. forests. Pakistan has go. ctnU 9 j 

r> b r ;ainst 70,000 sq. miles of Endian Unit n. 
r .° ; uicei —T^aklstan province an East Bengal 


arc the chict prod 
0 sq. miles of reset 


Purb 


and Baluchistan 
oiisand mil -. 


Pakis 


and Sylhet, West 
1 < obsists of tw< 


wingfb,^ V 'Sind 
faluJ.' by o\cr a tl 

at'-sl W g?.- ^ ,!,te *' - J4ahaw:dpur, k'himpur, 14ir, Swat, Chitnl f, r rr. , 
>h Kha ?“- Eas Bela. M ikran and Eal,t all lmvi ncccdSi Paki". 
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river. The annual estimated revenue of the Swat btate is Rs- ?- n Pakistan 
Climate—Western Pakistan is dry and barren, avLi--u - q1 j 

; v,„ M and overgrown 'will! vepjaiM. Dw““ “ d Jg' 

wind-; are the prcdomme.it features of the climate ot \veste vvihtcr . 

KaTqrn^rSallVnTt^ other’hai.d'has more or less 

A SttMU 

Agriculture—Agriculture is the mainstay oi tnc Lk- principal 

position regarding agriculture is bU ?* n ™: 10 ' cot ton, tobacco 

agricultural produce ot Pakistani is * . j s produced m 

and into. About 7d per cent of Indian Jge^ $ akibXan rid 

Pakistan. Jute is more or less a mow > Punjab and Smd. 

a’-.n S with long and medium stai l M^in c«U.-c of Pakistan’s rice prwluc- 
v c.ccup.es an enviable position. Mam vein Western /.one. 

, m f. Past Be,Utah Wheat is man ^^Vul it4 owl () ,ople. 
Pakistan is an agricultural smpms ;• ; l ' { { va i UH ble jute crop. 

»„C,. u OK ** nod «< 

W ^bV apicultural develop.,,™, ore ah. g««r Id MM.. ; 

as compared with India. following agricultural product.-,- 

But Pakistan has J dcfi ^^ h : cll ,j ie has to depend on Indian Union, f 
millets, sugar, tea, col ee, 1 ' _ , are surplus wheat areas. N. 

V T" »“• v — •*** 

rASlM*^ * p~***x» b —»»- nt **" 

Indian production. • mainly confined to West. 

sup-mua—Tho sugarcane cultivation is .««“ •>. t thc entire 

Punjab ai$ East Bengal, But the production is small to meet 

requiranent/ . , , , • fan f nr product! >n - 

Rice -East Bengal is: the richest area in I nkistan 1 

rice. Sind is ajsh.a surplus rice area. { linked which 

OH seeds— Main production or oil seeds a.e 1 a l - 
mainly grown in Last Bengal. , . _i, 0 ,, small quantity 

Cnl .Com,: from West Punjab and Smo 'i, _ .. . lllX i,iced tn 

N -W. F. Province. Best variety of Indian 'oA° ^ of (1 
la,' . tan (W .t Punjao and P : ud). Pakistan P* 0 ®*,*'cottoi ptodneed n. 
iv.' cotton ot undivided India. Tile best quality 

P.iki am are of long staple quality. . ,.reduction is estimated 

j air —Share of Pakistan > ’ tin. total raw t Bengal. As thee ait' 

Pi i as high as 7i p.c. ^ rf>v 11 industrial demand is confined 

VO jute nulls in >' ar.a, ■- entire im iir ! »n«w*u« 

in the Indian Onion. 
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face —f*aki> tar's production of toLacco mainly comes from ki 
.uch i .va; pur, Dinajpur and Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

>r uul .11 1 .: N.YY.b L. produces j. 200,000 lbs. of wool annual! j and 
•sUq> f.iir i in Kagan yields wool which can be matched with the ‘-.rest 
'vogI in the World; wool is also available in West Punjab Sind V' 1 
Baluchistan. ’ 

Tea is produced mainly in Sylhot and Chittagong and Tinner-, -ica- 
of La<t Bengal and it 1' s a i exportable quantity of tea. 

W ■■■■' ■ irrigation works are located in West Pum-.h 

iuid Sind. Pa -n.tan liai 28 p.c. of the total irrigated area of uhdicickd 
Iiuha though its share m cultivated area is onlv 13 p.c Webern 
P-ikisym contains the world’s best inaction 'system. The \Vc 
Punjab contains with.,, itself the richest canal colonies of \&u 

Sn,l has in- Sukkar barrage, tlv gr<-.!<>« irriga-Pn -v.stem in 
lie world. Due to extensive ystem • irrigation in Sii rince 

ha- now b -tic quite independent of monsoon. Frc: th/'-reat ^ ,,r 

■ r n?ls H vc btcn iss ™ J > such as Kohn't-anaf (^08 

n..!-s long), new Eastern Kara Canal, two Khairpur Fee.*-,- and tin 
new canals stick as North-West Canal. Central TMcc Can .! : ud Sou hcn, 
Latin C anal. Sind which was a deficit province before its set>m-t ; ~n 

from in !'36 has become prosperous and sell- upportipg in recent 

' « owing o .a systei i >f ,, • n 

chromite gypsum '-md i*' 110t 1 * cb U m ‘ n< ' r "'' resource. cxeeptin in 

considerable nfi nr T" e e \ tcnt 111 ^'trolcum. Baluchistan' has 

‘•■htSS nnlf r d v 1,,C ’’ V’ alth - ifI Ch'-nl. Pakistan has the sub- 
uiuiis only deposits 01 antimony. 

1-fin ^ t ^ * s ^ 1C onI y l j ijt min r; 

Huidnbagh or Baluchistan). 

Tt, Latgc-.t known deposit of s*v W in India and l A: • ; 

.v, Ul<: Stale of iT.Jiijl.m and‘'also available in I*c 

m Hah.* Hsian. 

p. T ^MWncsc- - I hc ui v p* -dr-tr n conv ?. from Indian I 
1 'lst.in k production is nil. 




T-'-a— fndi.ni Union is the largest produce | of Mock mica - 

,iu vu«, the.. iiri. •» >"« in im. ro as n -‘J.* 

p l ‘' r ’' Earth- is o' dablo Hi West Punjab and N.-W. R R 0v ; r ,. 

. Piodurti’ . of petroleum ic two States t ctlicr • 

.t I , gallons in M: »1 vJiich PnkisUi i area’s v! ;?rc was c-ii r , 

IV .* ni dhon .-allons. The only -important mhidd is Kami* in the ;\ ‘ * 
and Dhuliau 

-it is available in >lia 

i ’ • 

. tCSriMr# .... r i• M 1 .1 1.: _i. • . “ Ml 
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Salt Range in Kohat is considered to be one of the TJlgJP 15 
. Vsalt exposures of the world. Its annual output is above 500,000 mds. 

Industrie —'The share of Pakistan in the industries of the country 
meagtirc. Some of the important industries such as iron and steel, Jutl¬ 
and paper do not exist in Pakistan. In the jute industry, though Hast 
Bengal produces about 75 p.c. of the jute of two Bengals, all the i ll f‘ 
mills are situated in West Bengal. Best cotton of India is produced m 
Sind and West Punjab, yet there are hardly any big cotton mill*- 
Because o£ the lack tannery, the major portion of hides and skin* arc 
: • r ign :c int i< : 1 *a tan in sugar n 11s 

11 out of a total of 153 milk. In cement industry Pakistan had onl> ^ uirv* 
factories ay against 16 in the Indian Dominion. The share , of Pak*? 111 
in soap, glass, chemicals, match, woollen and silk mills is neghgiD c. 
Pakistan has not only no major industry within her sphere but is distress 
ingly deficient in the very basic elements of it. . . .• * 

It: food grains it is a surplus province. Its main cottage nulus e 
are ruge, carpets, grass-matting. It leads Indian suh-conuinnt m * 
j i uufactiir; of sports good- in Sialkot Sind produces salt. *' ' 
coiion, woollen goods, etc. In N.W.K. Province, we have p -‘ m > ° , \ ' 

porltry, dm s, and fruit production. Some of the h«.->c , 

h, la found in this province. Dale-palm is the chict P'ot 1uct ‘ ;f . 
lial ichi'tan. Sugar, -.‘ice, tea, batjib'W, jute and tooacco are Jew ■ 1 ' ' 

quantity ill East Bengal. , , , ui 

F.vci-- year Bah.thiMan exj-.-ts SO.-.;) tna.-.ds ot v.-ol n •■>*«' " 

I ,M; Baluchistan wool jr mises a great /mutt for carpet mc,.»ufact<irm,r 
and blanket making. Baluchistan : potentially me of tile Worlds gicatcst 
.. u il znd vegetable growing areas. 

Radio Pakblan-Three regional broadcasting stations went over 
p. , v ] ieil India was partitioned. These three station, arc Laliotc 

Station °Kar^hi . Station and Dacca Station. New transmitters an ue.,,r 
installed to make Radio Pakistan more powerful and up-to-date. 

Exports—The main exports of Pakistan arc rice, wheat, jute, tea, and 
tobacco and hides and skins. # . 

PakutM Nationnl Flig -Is three-fourth green with inset of ertsant am 
Star and om-fouith white at most end. The white portion stand, 
minorities. 

PorU—Karachi is the nearest tn Indian sub-continent to Europe. . 

' i at rt 0 

p-v of tile East. It has a tin.- natural harbour. It has a bn. m 
as Wes* Punjab. Afghani.-:-..,, N.-W. F. Province 
c ’-.ports arc wheat, cotton, oil seeds, wool, shin^ ami ln( ^ ^hVegoods. 
bone., bhc principal imports arc cotton textiles, sugai, v<'* * 
iron mill stcci, coal, chemicals etc t j lc mouth of 

Cliitui.'tfv is situated about 16 miles fivm tlu - }' V ' j. i.: ctan 
Kimafuli rive in Ea t J ng 1. . 1 - lief ■■ < ; 1 

J !■♦• exp* ft trad- consists chiefly »f tea. jute, ,t.V> rot inn 

• 

pic-'* u;t- Inner* hank. c! unicals, dnic;s, cu*. ** 1 • ‘ \ 

•lie. r, births for e in •, ’ es,eks and a1*> -me -Ct -- -'0 nioor-ms. 


mi$r#y 
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Population etc. of Pakistan Provincoj 

(Bon'd 'H the C'SU? nf I 941 ) 



Pakistan 
West Punjab 
Sind 

N. W. F. Province 

Baluchistan 

Fa 4 Bengal 


States 


Sq. miles 

361,218 
62,012 
48,136 
14,263 
54,456 
54,001 
of Pakistan 


Bhiwalpur 

Klnirptu* 

Kalat 


S'q. miles 
17,494 
5,989 
55.995 


Total 

Density 

Population 

ncr so. 

71.1)90,000 

197 

18.746,C00 

302 ‘i 

4,535,00S 

94 

3,038,06/ 

213 

501.031 . 

9 

41.949,710 

775 

Total 

aily 

Population, 

persq. ■.nil. 

1 341,209 

71 

205,787 

51 

253,305 
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GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 
Governor-General 

Kxcelkrcy Mr. Kluwaju N;uinuiddiu 

Council of Ministers 

kr. Uaquat Ati Khan, (Prime Minister fo- Defence). 


His 




Sardat* Abdur Rab Ni iitar (Minister for Cvwmunicatiufis). 

Mr. Ghazanfar AH Klian ( Minister lor Refugees & Rehab ilitatu 
Mr. Joauulra Nath Mom la! (Minister for ran . I.abou 1 . 

I irzada Aldus S.ittar, (Minister )o> pond. .Jtgrieullu> <$ IfeoillD. 
*.M’ 1 iuhammed Xnfrull.t Khan ( lims'er f *r Poretqn .'//,iir, 

.'atonic:.,- ealth Relat vts) 

Mr. Giuilam Mohammad (Minister for 67; 1 , vito).- 
Mr. Khv.oja . Sll.ih.ihtltMm ( MintsU, fee It main o <■ 

' Broadcostinq ) 

Mr 1 . • K 1 m.m Minis!.; f <r tidesotitn G htdastrle. 7 

.. *»> i: -n 

■ 

'Prof. Shell 1- Oueiolii t.Vmtorv . / hit, 

Hr. Mahmud Ilurisain (Minis • { ,,f Defeaeel 


GOVERNMENT OF T1IF. PAKISTAN 
EAST BENGAL 

fyfiJaim (19 !l • .>,uM~»l.K42.n4l Mr. \- u 


PROVINCES 


-Dacca, 


Capitol <nd i ■pul., ; ”t 
213,21$ (19'1). 

Governor —Sir Fivdefick t.hnlnvi 
Bourne, k.cs i., c.t.F... u'-S. 
Council of Ministers: 

(Rs 72.01 n» tv year) 


Vinln Prime M'in.-tk 


la 


t J u, r nh . '"Metal.. Public Re!.,I 
< (ensiniire). 

Mr. Hamidul n uq a KM .dhmy 

U loline. tom nitre* .Sr 

fries). 

AVJul 


Mr 

3, P 

tru 

Sir. 


1 omnlf^c «S* 

Kami i < rjueaiioA 


iHi • 
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Ali (Communications, Dr. Abdul Matalcb Malik (//? 
Bfflfdings & Irrigation). turc >. , _ r 

\[ r . Sycd Mb. Afzal (Cfc»7 :</>- Mr. Mafizuddin Ahmed (flr/tcj, J?c- 
pii's). Habitation , Registration , 7at7.: Co- 

Mr. Md. Habibullah Choudhury operation & Labour ). 

(//tiu/f/i <? Mva/ Self- Govern- Mr. Tofazzal Ali (licven.te). 
went). 

WEST PUNJAB 

-16,-45,900 Appi 'xiinnl : <7. :vrwdP: Sir Francis Mudic 

(1941). K.C.S.T., J.C.3. 

('..■/he/ 4<; , ? Population—1 . - re, (Ruled under See. tjj of the Oor 

671,650 (1941). eminent of India Jet). 

SIND 

A yufntion — 4,535,008 (1941). Mr. Fazlullah Obeiduih h Kazi. 

Cupi d c> P.Qpl. —Karachi, 386,6S5 Sycd Miran Muhamed Shall (Ah-'< 
r' 1941 ). mtf, Refugees & !?• habitation). 

C verier: Hi Excellency Mr. Din Mir fhmdeh Ali Khan Talpur (P# 
f, b unmari. /fV Works). 

Council A luiniite*':: Syed Noor Me Named -dial yPoc 

( R$. 66,OK) a year) Civil Supplies, Incl ines un< 

A * Yusuf Harnon, Premier (Fin Labour ). 

:\iv, Political S- *~i'iccs r * Gen re at 
. Mwi :uration). 

N. W. FRONTIER PROVINCE 

I'r, ulati> h—3QJ 18,0 V/ (1941). Khan Mohammed Farid Klian ICii* 

• r*> jPo£.—Peshawar, 130,967 Supplies, l crests. Jails & tejei 

( 1041 ). . culture ). 

Co center: Hi$ Excellency Sir Iv!7an Jaffar Shah ( Education ). 
Ambrosc *D(indas.. Sycaker, Le : islat roe . I sscmbly 

Council of Minister*: Hoi). Na . abcada Allah Nawa 

(Formed on Aug. 23, 1947). Kirin. 

JJ ai« Abdul Quaium Khan, P« - 
rra.r deze <!> Order. P.IV.D., 

* e :! Defence, efr..). 

BALUCHISTAN 

/• Julio i-MOl/31 (1941). Agent if flu Go' .v ■-inr-Genaral i 

Csf ila! & Pop. —Quetta. Pakist .-At. C-m Surubzadjja Mr 

bammed Kbi^hid. 

PAbiSTAN REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD 

\1. \ i l Ispahani Purma-Mr. MahonuKl Alf Ll-.i' j. 

India -Mol jammed hnril ,j-]i Q 

C’.iHitVSSl re). 

Er.udu -Mr. Hahm Pahiiualool; 

. High Cc'hvussidK- r). 


L.S. e, Mr 
(. rnih iis uloe ). 

* i r x* Or. \Ii Kb»i" (Aiabas- 
e.ulur i 

Ft: fit* - J. A. T'ahlm (i hnr<je 

ii'.i * >rc). 

. 1 ban’s! 1. Chuudidi ar (An t- 
: bassndtn. 
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F0RK1GN REPRESENTATIVES IN PAKISTAN 

■S.A. —Mi. Merle H. Cochran India —Or. Sitarani (High Com- 

(.1 moassodor). mission $r). 

Afghanistan —Sardar Shahwali Britain —Sir Lawrence Grafk' 

Khan ( Ambassador ). Smith (High Commissioner L 

Italy —Dr. Augusto Assettai (Charge # Canada —G. A. Browne {Trade 
d’Affaires). Commissioner). 

Iran— M. Faroobar (Charge d’ Transjordan —Mahomed Pasha-El- 

< * Shnraiki ( Envoy). 

Branco —M. Leon Mardial (A mbits- Boland —Albert Morsld {Cun.ni - 

sador ), General). 

Tnrh v—Yahyia Keniat Bey Ali Australia—Jobu Oldham (High 

(Ambassador ). Commissioner ). 

Burma —Air. U. Pe Kin (A mhos- Egypt —Mahomed Allouba aA<: 

sador ). .Ambassador). 

A orzi’iij Lmest Kiogh-Hciisoi 1 
(Minister). 

PAKISTAN ARMY 

Commanderin-Chief of Pakistan Army —General Gracev. 

N*ftsal Con. manjc, -in-Chief, Po ol Pakistan Navv- -Rear Admiral Z W 
Jeffort. 

Air Vice-Marshal, Royal Pakistan Air Torre —Air Vice-Marshal Atcherkry. 
HIGH OFFICIALS OF PAKISTAN 

President Constituent Assembly — Jt Secretary . Defence Midsirr- 

^Mr. Taniizuddin Khan. Lt.-Col. Iskandar Mirza. 

Cot: roller of !''■ cad casting— Mr. Z. AdvocaU General, Pakistan-" \\. 

A. Bukhari. M. Wasim. 

Director'General of Posts & Tele- SVerefarv ft* Ministry of Cote.- 

graphs -Col. R. W. Spear. tneree, Industries and LA'..*'- 1 

A ccrciary-GnicralPakistan Goib Ah*. MacFquhar. 

Mr. Mohammad Ali. 

Sert, tnry, Ministry of Comte. -A- culture and I] eo/IA—-H. S. V 
cations— Z. A. Khan. Islnque. 

Secretory, Ministry of Law and Direct or of < rclurlogy —O. \ i 

Labour -Akbar -Hussain. 


Se^rfery, Ministry oj Refugees 
und Rehabilitation —W V. R. 
Gri:;son. 

* ' i’ Ltpal Information Ojj'mr —Mr. 
Syed Ali Jiiwad. 


Dept. — $h 


M oncer. 

Secretary, Finance 
Vidor Turner. 

.Secretary, Education Department 
D: Mahmood Hasan. 

A’fdu •r-Gencrui -Yaqub Sluh 




/or 

of Statistics—Ah’. 

M. \\. 

Hire 

, Junaid. 



*o rotary 

, Mini'f ry of 

Po reign 

Dire 

Affair* 

c -M. \iainu1lab 

c i.y 

k>t 

n f V 

'residim: 

. Pakistan, Pitldic 

Sonne e 

. N 


Mr. Slia'.iiil Sulnawarilj. 

•S e f 


• General 1 


Mcteoral \ t n ti 


% r. ' *' • ' .V * • J - :.S f / 

~ ~ A ,an ^fthadur r. F.roriue 
PAKISTAN FEDERAL COhRT 
Cl W .//».<■ .1 — r Abdul KVtsliid 


er 
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PAKISTAN NEWSPAPERS 



Pakistan 'I'imes (Lahore). 
Zaviindur (Lahore). 
Nazvai IVaquot (Lahore). 
Daily Gacctlcc (Karachi). 
Sihd 'Qlscrvcr (Karachi). 


Vatau (Karachi). 

Arijavi (Karachi). 

Jami (Karachi). 

Dazvn (Karachi). 

Ar.ul (Bengali daily), Dacca. 


Dacca 

(Vest 


PAKISTAN UNIVERSITIES 

1 7 diversity —Vice-Chancellor . Dr. S. N. Hussain. 

Punjab University —Vice-Chancellor: Dr. 0. FT. Malik. 

MEMBERS OF PAKISTAN CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
East Bengal— 44 

President —Hon. Mr. Tamijuddin Khan (Salary Rs. 3,000 per month!. 

. Mr. Abdulla al M»lj. jdL X CiVr,v': 

P.nciui. Mr. Abu! Kascnt Khan. Maulana ME. Akram Mum. Mr J. Azmn 
A hma*. 1, Moulavi Ebrnhim Khan. Mr. A - 
‘Rahman* Mr. fihyasuddin Path .n. Mr Hatmlui 


Ssihrawardy, Pro . i. 


Fazlul Huq. Mr. Ff 1 ® 
Muu Chowihnry, Mr. t' • 

mm jram.. Mv Mah:-uddui 

II. r,,.,.j- ! 

Ahmad, D.. Mahmud Hu. mm 1 .1 ') . ' \ SI . bbir Alitr:. i 

• ibullah BaliaF, Khwaja Na. im- 
< in lain Ml. ..i»nammcd ; .h. A ; ~ K , )au Kinvaia Shahabuddin, Begum 

SIv.ista*Stihraward.v Tk ranuil 1 ali, Mr. A. M. Al-lul TTamld. and Mr. Chula, 

Vjohnniifiad. 

" '"{trl N. Mondal, Mr. Preni Hari Barman Mr. Dhircndra Nath Dutta, 

Rai Kumar Chakra varty, Mr. Sr.sh Chandra Clatter, ec 

,, , . • rDi,«a Mr Tnanendra ( liandra Mazumder, Mr. Birat 

j , J liiil^ndra Isimiar Dtitta, J a H „,,., Klr , K „ m „ Sl , r . Mr Att , hay 

BhScK Man.lv, 1, nl.K..D„il, 

West Punjab — 17 


^Mian^Md!' Iftikhaniddii'. Mr. Nazir Ahjjljd Khan. Malik Md. Ferorx 
Khan N.,on Mian Mumta/ Muhammad Khan mulah., 1 ,,, Sheik Kr-amat 
vli Omar Naval Malik, Begum Jahan An Shah Nava/ Sardar Sliauhni 

Tfy.ii Khau, Sir Mohammad /mrullah 10 - 1 .. ’^ Ul Rah Khan 

\’i l.f.H , Tftikhar JTn~ tin Khan of Manidot. 

Sind 

’fultufiuHtidan it, .. 

Pineda \bdii Sattar Abdur Rahman, Mr. Mnhammeu Hu.hmi Cazdo 
' f r a), A. Khuro. 

N.-W. F. Province 

j! Ftifiainmadtin — 

Khan .M-duI Chnflar Oai. Sardar Bahadur Khan. Snrdar .Mad UlLh 
Jan 

Sakchi*Uji 

c ardar Bahadur Niwab Md, TChnn Jo^ezal. 
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OF THE PAKISTAN CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


Fundamental and iflindrity RigtU Committee 


The President, Mr. Liaquat Mi Khan, Sardar Abdur Rab Khan 
Kishtar, Dr. Mahmud Hussain, Mr. Hussain, Mr. Prem Hari Barman, 
Mr. Fai'kir Rahman, Mr. Birat Chandra Man dal, Mr. I. H. Oureshi, 
Ah Abdul K.asem Khan, Mr. J. N. Mandal, Mr. Sheik Karamat Ali, 
Mr. Raj Kumar Chakravarfy, Bcruiu Shah Nawaz, Chaudhuri Nazir 
\hined Khan, Kliw ;a Shahabitddin, C. K. Gibbon, Dev.an Bahadur S. P. 
-ungha, Sir Mohd Zafrulla Khan, Mr. J. N. Mehta, M: Phani Blmsan 
Hama. 


State* Negotiating Committee 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan (Chairman). Ghamacar Ali Khan Sar«ia r 
Audit; Rab Khan Nishar, Kliwaja Sahaluiddin. Pir Ulal : Bnkshu. 


Tribal Areas Negotiating Committee 

NTr. Liaquat Mi Khan (Chairman), Sardar Abdur Rab Khan Nishtar, 
Aa.val) Mcl. Kh?:i Jogezai, Khwajr Nazimuddin, Sardar Aurangrob Khan, 
^rot. L. K. Ilyder, Pir Sahib nf Manki Sharif. 


Steering Committee 

S. C. ChnttorjLC, Begum Shaista Suhrawardy IkranuiMah, Khvvaja 
^hahabuddin, Yumijuddin Khan, Sardar Abdur Rab Khan Mi Uar, M. A. 
Khuro, Malik Mohd. Firo/ Khan Noon. 


Finance Committee 

The President, Mr. Pn.m Hari Burman, Kuan Sardar Bahadur Khan, 
btgunj Shah Nawaz, Mr. A M. A. Hamid 

Credentials Committee 

x Mr. Al<>hny K. Das. Mian Mohd. Iftihliar ud Di;«, Prof. \ } Qureshi, 
M r Azi/uddin Ahmad. Clrudhuri Na/ir Ahmad Khan. 

All-Pakistan Muslim League 

Presid r *. r f —C*haudKury Khaliquzzaman. 

RtCV-P;. ; J C)U --Abdul Raqi. 

St'creiary —Yusuf K hatak. 
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WHO’S WHO IN INDIA 


Abdallah, SLeikli Mohammad—b. 

1905 near Srinagar; graduated 
from Lahore and M.Sc. from Ali¬ 
garh University in 1930; school 
master under Kashmir Govern¬ 
ment ; came 1 the public life in 
1930; h’irst started Muslim Con¬ 
feree c with religious and com¬ 
munal outlook which he turned 
into National Conference in 1938; 
was ent to jail several times 
j otpbly in VA6 .or V|;iit Kashmir’ 
nr it action: President of the All- 
tujiai' State People’s Conference: 
was Crased in 1947; became 
I <_*i 'he Emergency Adminis 
i •i i « Kashmir during Muslim 
'bat rails which overran th« 
1947; successfully rallied 
n 'r against the Iran: border 
iir'a<J f T.'.; appointed Prime ..[inis- 
\rf ol Kashmir, 1948; popularly 
1 ., xn as Sker-i-K ashm V. ^ 
A’ver Ramawanu, Sir C. * •» 
k.c.'c.k.. K.cs.r., c.r.E.-born, 12th 
Nov. 1879; joined Madras Bar m 
1903; Member of Madras Corpo¬ 
ration, 191 1: Gereral Secretaiy 
of 'he Con;:rci9, 191748; Advo- 
rat. - General of Madras, 19-t), 
i nw .Amber. Madras Govern- 
i.r.it 1 4-1928; Member of tie 
r.TC. ; L. Member ot Govern¬ 
or,.; of Tndia; 1931 & 1942; 
Member ■! the Cou ' >1 of State. 
1930* Vice-Chancellor, Travn’i- 
tv University. 1937.: Dew an c: 
Trn -ancore, 1 : 364947 

/.mbedkar Di. B. R., M.A., ph.D., 
, C 'X. Par-nt-T.nw—b. 1893; Gaek- 
war's € c v !nr at Col'itiinia Uni¬ 
versity; f r» •-..cor Sydenham Col¬ 
lege of Comment*. ]0J 7 ; called t • 
B?r. 1923; I or 1 ; of the .Uc 
•rissed C4' i-.es Institute: nomi* 
r >f.yi number f \\ • Bombay 
T »••** ’>tive Count • . 1^2d. •, <-nl;e* . 

nt Poxfia- 


mentary Committee, 1932; mem¬ 

ber, Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
1942-46, nov; Minister of Law, 
Government cf India, 1947. 

Ahmed, Sir Syctl Sultan, K.C.SJ.- 

born 1880; called to the Bar 1905: 
Govt. Advocate, Patna; Judge, 
Patna High Court, 1919-20; Vice- 
Chancellor, Patna University. 

1923-30; member, Governor* 

Executive Council, Bihar and 

Orissa, 1932; member V • - 
rovN Executive C< mol L4/ , 
1941 to i v 15; was L ga- 
to the Chamber of 1 rincc-, 

1945-47. „ T 

Anthony, Frank R.. Lar-.jt • 
born 1908 and ohx. tcd at Nagpur 
Univ- isity ami liar-at-Law oi Jn 
pur Tempi**, London; P resident of 
chr Anglo-Indian iV D» micil I 
European Association, was a lead¬ 
ing debitor of the Nagpur Uni 
versity; Winner, Viceroy’s Gold 
Mcdm fur English; Member of 
tlv* National J defence Council. 
Member, Central Assembly, 1912 
& 1946; Member, Indian Delegation 
t,> U. N. O. 1946, Member of the 
Indian Constituent A c $embly 

Aijnr, Sir Alladi KrUinanvarr’ 
- born 1883; educated at Christian 
College, Mnclru : joined Madras 
High Court in 1907; was Advocate 
General V lojo ; member, 

Madras t uiveidtv Senate; mem¬ 
ber. Indian Constitmnt Assembly 

Ali Zakir, Sycd—b.,rn 1 ^97; criti¬ 
cal d at Ah'diau-.ir! and Oxford: 
ca llrH the Bar (Middle Temple» 
in 1921; General Secretary, All 
Parties Slna Conference; im-mkr 
p Uegislativ Assembly 1937- 
iV>; Membe Lucknow University 
Oink • Mfixbcr, Lucknow Muni* 
cip.j Board; Lav* member, In- 
nnm Cen.tr. 1 Government, p'46; 
India’s Ambassador to Iran, 19'47, 
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my, M. S., M..\. D.L.—born 1880; 
educated ai Morris College, Nag¬ 
pur; joined Bar in 1908, thrice 
member of the Legislative Ass< m- 
bly C. . and Berar; joined C. I), 
movement, 1 ( >30; suffeted iuipri on- 
ment; member, Congress Working 
Committer, 1924-23 and 1931-34; 
was a prominent member of the 
Congress Nationalist Party and 
Hindu Mahasahha; started All- 
India Hindu League; nuipber, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, 1941- 
4.>; was India's Representative in 
Ceylon upto 1947; member, Con 
stituent Assembly of India, 1947- 
48; Governor <A Bihar from Jan. 
1948. 

AJi, Anaf, Bar-nt-Lnw—b. 1888, 
educated at St. Stephen's College. 
L>elhi; studied law in London and 
L’dcd to Bar in 1912; took pan 
R ' f tiw 1919; 

oinod non-co—operation move 
meni 1920; aricstcd in 1921 and 
Sentenced to one and halt years* 
imprisonment; again imprisoned 
during civil disobedience n ve- 


nu*nt 1930; Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Parly in the Central 
Assembly ; member of the Central 
A* 'C#ibly 1935-1' 16: again itn 
I. 1 honed during \ugu>t revolu- 
| 1 “ , i and released in 1945; mem- 
1 Com-res, W< king Committee: 
hKmber for Transport & Rail- 
I , interim Government 1946- 
India’s first Ambassador to 
1947: now Go v crop r of 
inr l 

, Ma\T?2na Abui Kalam—h. In 

•v» ,4 cca 18H9 and paswd ’ is child* 
j* "d u\ .Arabia; educated in thco- 
.90’ in famous A--Azina- Cniver- 
f - ■. ■ 

j'T v '’ .'111 .7 in Calcutta; in 

by Britisli Gov iiintent on 
\rA r ' v oi tr1 ^ World War I; m t 
earr ,UTna ^^ndhi in 1921 and be- 
u r '- fl • stancher. supper- 

’ 9 l0f)K a leading rut in the 



Khilafat movement and also join¬ 
ed the Congress under Gandhiji’s 
leadership; president, special ses¬ 
sion oi the Congress, Delhi. 1923 
and again president in 1930; 
is a member of the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee; Pre¬ 
sident of the Congress 1910-46: 
imprisoned in ly12 under D. \. 
Rules and released in 1945; con¬ 
ducted negotiations with the ! 3 ii 
ii>h cabinet mission on behalf 
the Congress in 1946. member. 
Constituent Assembly, 1917; L !u 
cation Minister, Government of 
India from August 1947. 

Ansari, Abdul Quiyum — born J90. r 
at Dchii-on-Sone, educated at Ali¬ 
garh, Calcutta, and Allahabad Uni 
versities; joined Mahatma Gan- 
dhi’s Satyngraha movement i:i 
1919; imprisoned in 1922, edited 
several Urdu papers; j mod Mo- 
mm movement for the uplift of 
four and half crores of Momlns oi 
India, 1 ^>S; riveted president of 
Bihar Provincial Jamiat ul-Mo 
n C.o on, 1\»58 : President, 1st 
Swi ion th • Bihar Provincial 
Moinin Conference. 1940; Execu¬ 
tive member of the All T ndi: Azad 
Mufriln*i Conference, 1940; Minis¬ 
ter, Bill-.-.v Government since ; >42. 

Antinri, Muhikrij—h. 1905; Mu¬ 
tated at the Punjab Univer.ilv; 
won w-careh .scholarship and Uu- 
did I’htlo; 'pin in I »ndon ami 
Cambridge; writer and art critic; 
won tame a* writer nf .\ Js 
( /.i and oitt'Ji ii*/c , no’ 
editor of Ma/g, famous art nuw a- 
zipc. 


Ayyzngar, N, Gopelm\ ami, p. a 

ju -boni 3Ut .March lgoj 
I - « a t Pnkidcnc;- nu.l 

’ u \ Madras; enured 

: x K,r:is <-»vP Service, K>? (oi- 
ertor and Dt. Magistrate, K )* 

• ^iu;.»er, Indian Lirishuive 
Assmibly IQ?/ T ,j;,)CCtnr of \ r *. • 

•'he .1 ( c arils e; Loral }*> -aMs 
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{<52; Sccy., to Madras Govt, 
p. W Dept., 1932-34; member, 
Board of Revenue, Madras 1935- 
37; Prime Minister of Kashmir 
1937-43; member, Council of 
Slate; was Chairman of the Corn- 
nil ice for Indianization of Indian 
Armed Forces; member of the In¬ 
dian Constituent Assembly; Mi¬ 
nister of India without fortfolio', 
led Kashmir delegation in U. N. 
1947; now Minister of Railways 
and Transport iace Sept.. 1948- 
Bhopal, Naval) of—His High- 

ii, s: St. Hid *i Saulat Iitikar-ul- 
iimlub, Nawab Mohamcd T Iami 
dull:. Khan Bahadur, G.C.f.F, 
CV .O -born 1894; succeeded hi* 
moi . :r, Her Highness Nawab 
S’!tan Jahan Begum on her vo¬ 
luntary abdiction hi hM favour 
in May W26; one of the mest 
n.ngrciiivo ruler of Indian 
Smtes' was Chancellor of the 
rhemlur of Prirta for several 
year:*; r. keen sportsman. 

Bbavenagar, Mahafaja of; Col. H. 
H. Maharaja Sftri Sir Krishna 
Ki mar Smhji Bliavsinhji, K.< ,>.i. 
burn May 19, 1912; educated at 
Harrow; succeeded to the Gadi 
on July 17. 1919, and invested with 
full ruling powers on April i 
J 931 ; Mi: st te along with other 
St? :> - joined ogethcr to form 
Union of SamTsiitra: \v: Rajpra- 
ninhh "f Saurastra, 1948; now 
Cj icerrior of Madras 1948. 

Bhaba, Dr. Horn! ™.n. 

fCantab.), *•.».«.— Burn Oct. - 
i tU J909; f-lucated at Bomba; 
and Cambridge•; took incuhe- 
: 11 •:il Tripos there; was award¬ 
ed the Rouse-Ball travelling 
si udentship in mathematics hi 
f' V ; u.,rkc i under 1 ;mua».. Pn»- 
s*or F. Fermi in 1933 A h; 
Rome and undci Prof. If. IT. K *a- 
m( in Utrecht. \va awarded 
T -. . Ncv. ton Student* dp 193 : 

lectured at ( ambridge* on Cos T) .ic 
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Radiation,'Nuclear Physics; Pro¬ 
fessor. Bangalore Science Institute 
on Cosmic rays 1942-45, Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Board, Govt, ct 
India; now Professor Fundamenui 
Research Institute, Bombay; elec¬ 
ted K.R.S. in 1941. 

Bardoloi Gopiaath, M.A., . 

m.l.a.— born 1891 : educated ni 
Cotton College, Gauhati; someum 
Head Master of Sonarani IW ] 
School, Gauhati; joined Bar \h- > 

joined non-co-operation ntovemem 
and was goalcd for a yeai ,1 ,. 7 : 
Cbainnan, Gauhati Mumcpajity 
1934-38 : Leader 01 the CongrOS- 
Party in Assam Legislative A. 
sembly >037; Premier ot d’u Con¬ 
gress Coalition Ministry l;3b 3>, 
again in tail for indtvidu; 1 batya- 

. 1,0 i()42* Security pnsonei 

under D. I E 194 J 1944 Coim.^ 
P, .-inter of 7 Ssam fnmr- 1 )4o .. 
President of the Gauhati Li. ' i 
sit, Trust Board. 1945. 

Bajpai Sir G. S., ^a'.S.J.. e.t.P. 
i c.c—born 189': educated at Al- 
lahahabad and Merton College, 
Oxford and Roped the list ot suc¬ 
cessful l.C.S. candidates: joined 

I.C S. in 1915: .Secretary, Govt, ot 
India in Education Dept.; was on 
deputation to Canada, Australia 
,nd Xe Zealand to investigate the 
Hants of Indians there; Secretary 
to Indian Deputation to bm:in 
Africa. 1925-26; Private Secroiat> 
to Indian Dplegatiion to Genet a- 
1929-30 • Jt. Secretary to Indian 
Delegation to R.T.C.; Secretary 
io Education Departnu i 1027'29; 
nii vibci- vicerovR Executive Conn* 
ci) f 1935-36; ^Agent-General o r 
Gov*, of India to U.S.A l941-4o. 
India's Rcpr putative on Uf 
Council of U.T’.R.R.A. 1941-46; 
now Secretary »icucral. Mint'd ">■ 
r»* foreign Adairs, India. 

Birl x, GinnshyanHas -b. 1894 ' \ 
t.-npnr So Managing Dr-ctor • ’ 
Bp la Bros 4.. own. cottonuimls, 
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mills, zamindari, etc. all over 
India; was member of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly; President, In¬ 
dian Chamber of Commerce, Cal- 


c nttn. 1924; and of the Federation 
Indian Chambers of Commerce 
1^29; member of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission and of Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour. 1930; Delegate 
tin International Labour Con¬ 
ference at Geneva 1927; member 
<‘f Second R T.C., Chairman, All- 
Inclin Ilarijan Sevak Sangh. 


Bcwoor, Si. Guronath VenkatciL, 
J' h, K.c.r.r , cj.F., i.e.s.- Born 
Nov.. 20 , 1888; educated at Deccan 
College, Pouu.i and Cambridge 
'-diversity; passed l.C.S in 1911 
mul served Central Provinces and 
•f' c ‘ r;,r for 11 years; Appointed 

• 'Imater-Gen ral of Bihar and 
r G c a, C.P. and Bombay; was 

ultimately appointed Director 
‘Cneral, 1934*48; Indian delegate 
/i tuc Air Mail Congress at the 
•tgiie, 1927; the Universal Postal 
‘ign ss at T ondon 1929; Dele- 
? a ;' to the World Aviation Com 
^K*nce 1944; vva* Secretary to 
t ,-*ovt. of India, Post and Air De- 
hntnient number, Vice 

Xy s 1-xeCutive Council 194n; now 

• ,rc °tor, Tata Industrie Ltd, 

1945 


NnnJalal—horn 3rd Dec 
jj passed lint ranee Kxamina 
S }! ; ulfI i (<n 'd Calcutta Gov 
nh.f ’, OI Art* vk;; hr coni 
bnfl ■ P r c> riL-d course; Cam 
n i tbe influ nee < Dr Aba 
, \\ i l: £ ,;, tb Tagore while in (Vvi 
ci* • c hool; Served apprcntlr : 
.' Puder tiu master tor -iw ,r;i 
i f 4 T b' !, iecl S mtiniketan Sei ?* 


tor in 19 

•' 1 C. 0, | ^ a,a,, ' r 

r .'. Ct 1910- 
'-litfia. i.. . 

1924; .iff-", 

•"hi t-.xh, I, T. 1 e«»r rc.v 

on oi my tt ,nc , js 


now ill 

)]iavc»n, Sanliniket. 
travelled Far Ea 
v-iili poet Tar:ora 
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most representative exponent of 
Indian Art. 


Bo*e, Sarat Chandra, m.A , Hi.. 
Bar-at-Law—bom 1889 ; educated 
4 t the Ravenshaw College, Cut¬ 
tack and Presidency College, Cr-L 
cutta; took M.A. degree in L 08 
and B.L. degree in 1911; called to 
tin* Bar in England in 1913; Mem¬ 
ber, Congress Legislative Assemblv 
1927 : an of Calcutta Coq 

ration 1921-32; Member, Indian 
Legislative Assembly 193-1; Presi¬ 
dent of the B.P.C.C ; was prisoner 
under Regulation 11 ] of 1S18 from 
1932 to 1935; m* mber, Bengal 
Legislative Assembly 193/ and 
elected leader of the Party; im¬ 
prisoned under D.I.A. in 1941 ai d 
released in 1945* was Leader of 
the opposition of the Congress 
Party in Central Assembly 1937- 
46; joined Interim Govt, of India 
& resigned 1946: formed Socialist 
Republican Party in 1947 


Bhalnajar. Sir Sar.ti Swamp®, O.U.E., 
n sc. (Bond.). --.k-s— born 1895; 

"bleated at Lahore, Beilin and 
London; receded D.So. (L uci ), 
1921 ; Professor ut Chemistry 
Tuvin University. 1921-24- Prof. 
Punjab Univ. 1924-40; Dire-lor of 


the Board and Council of Scieiui 
tic & lud*.stria! Research, 1919 
President, lnd. Science (. ngre 
1945. el • .»•(! fellow of the Revnt 
Society 19-13; men,I k-; lhtHar. 
Scientific mission to England >> 
U.S.A >945; now Director, Indus¬ 
trial w Scientific Research. 
Bhargfevo, Lr, Gopichand—born 

?««•> . cUicpled at Labor.- : . nteu-d 
T’T.. T-r Lala Lajpat R a »; 

V 1 'C, 1 Srgi-lativc Conn- 
. 1/ - / ' '•■•'bil ior non-coopera- 

I unjai* ,i-lnti\v A: mpI !• io.v • 
^ nn . . ros mcttibt 

. unjab I'.iititiorr ('omn.i ••• ■; 

I'niMce. Village /n-lpstri •: ... 


| 
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now Premier >A the Ea*l 
Pur.hib since 35th August, 1947. 

Cariappa, General K. M.— horn 
Jnn. 28, Jv-00 in Me rear? Coorg; 
educated in the Central High 
School, Menara and presidency 
College. Madr as; was among the 
hist batch t.f Indian Cadet- >.o be 
cmmnLsiontd from Daly College, 
liv'orc 1919; was with Vnlh Raj- 
ruts in V’aziristan 1922-25; was 
the first Indian officer to enter the 
S* : College, Quetta 1933; was 
appointed Deputy Assistant Qua- - 
t nra icr-General, Deccan Dis 
trict 1938; erved with the 10th 
1 r di'.'-i. Division in Iraq Syria and 
J an 1941-194J : became I -Col. 
in P42 and commanded a macliiu 
/ •: baltali. n of the 7Ji K' n 
thu, bee.,ning tie first Indian to 
•i.imaiKi i battalion; : n; jointed 
/ Atant Adjutant and Quarter- 
martcr-Gcncial, Eastern Aitny 
1943; member of the Auay TU- 
oiEani'* fi» • t Committee 1944; visit¬ 
ed England in 1946 as one of the 
first two Indian students at the 
Imperial Defence College, pro¬ 
moted to Hie rank of Major-Gcn- 
cr.J 1947; was Chief of general 
si A for a brief period 1947; ap¬ 
pointed G.O.C. iii-Giief, Hasten 
t '.nmnar ! 194i : raised tn the rank 
'f i ' -C. lie;.! 1947, appointed 
‘ .0 C-io-Chief D. •' P. Com¬ 
mand in 1948; now Contmahaer- 
m-Cldef (• > ihe In dir . \ar. ar.d 
* ■ f of th • , -in. Star . 

* fjkhdrasckLor. S. .R.s. -bo . 19th 
'A. 19: ; edtua*cd at presiden v 
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sics; appointed Prof, of Vstroply 
sics; in 1943; Awarded D.S<\ dt 
rec of Cambridge Uiuvcisu 
1942; on- of the greatest null 
rities on astionhysics; author 
many as'ronomical books, such a* 
AVu» method i>f Stellar Dynanii' 
Principles of Stellar Dyu<nnii 
elected fellow of the Rcval 5 
ciety, 1044 . 

Cbamenlal, Dev/an — born ! 
and educated in London and 
Oxford; was assistant editor 
B('inbay Chronicle; member 
he Centra! Legislative Asseml) 

1923 1941 ; number of ihc J’unj 
Legislative W-nubly. 1°37 
Id-’d; m inbov, Central Assent) 
lp;» ; Adviser to Workers* L» 
gat •. to 111*- I.L.O Conference 
Gem • 1935; T a hour Deh irr.te 
LL.O U. men nee Iktrcyn*. 193 
<nc of the founders of 1 
A.J.T.U.C.; member of the Rov., 
Commission on Labour in India 
i929-31 President of the Fedot 
lion of Posts and Telcgra* a 
Union; Leader of the Indian Fo . 
Delegation to Argentina; delega>• 
to I.L. Conference at Uontrcn' 

19-46 • was member of the CV.nsL 
tuent Assembly; now Ambassau 
of India to Turkey. 

Cliaiterjce, Sir Atul, K.< S. 
K.r.ir., o.c.i.e., l.c.s. (Retd.) 
bora 24 Nov 1874; stood mat • 
l.C.S. j vain. 1897 ; was High C 01 
mCAn. s r for India 1925-31 repr 
rented A- vl of Tndia on ma» . 
important occasions, ti .tably at tl* 
International Labour 0»lif»-»cm v: 
Washington and Lon : m Nav 
Corfi:. mcc. './as the Leader 
the Jiahm Delegation Impcri 
C aufcN.nre at Ottaw^ 1°32: v - 
AHvi*» r of tin Secretary of St;: 
f* r India 1942. 

Chlttopadltyaya, WarLidramdt 
horn 1 . 98 ., brother of p ct*{c 
S«; r ‘ ;ini N aidu ; educated 
Hyderabad, Dec. >n; wclhknov 


WHsrgy. 
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t, playv.'ight; lias travd- 
Unsively throughout Europe 
America; has acquired 
specialised knowledge n theatre 
hiki etage-ermt; is a disciple of 
Aurobtndo; author of follow¬ 
ing books- lust of youth; Pcr- 
fuiuc of Earth, Gray Clouds . etc. 

f l audhori, Major-General J. N. - 
h orn in 1908; son of Mr. A. N. 
>.haudhi)ri, Calcutta Barrister; 
v 'ucatcd iti United Kingdom and 
Joined Sau<llnjr>t; commissioned 
jj; 1928 and posted l> the Light 
Cavalry; went to Sudan, Eritrea, 
^bvssinia and the Webern Desert 
as Staff Officer of the famous 5th 
Indian Division in the World 
'Var II; was awarded O.B.E.; 
Senior Instructor at the Stali 
College, Quetta, 1943; Cbmmau- 
'Icu ^ ui the 16th Light Cavalry, 
1 M ■: 1 li igadicr-in-Charge. Ad 

nuni.,trat f, n, Malaya Command, 
..cut \t, j ugland 1 o attend 
course nt Imperial Defence 
-ollcge, 1947; became Brigadier 
^nd thru Director c: Military 
'-“rations at Army Head- 
quart :rs, \ r n, pi noted to Major 
* and 1 came Officiating 

‘ l °f c r the General Staff, 1948; 
C l ‘ ; appointed * O.C, 1 st Indi 
y mound Divh’in that brought 
*vdenba 1 t<- suhmbAun; ap- 

horUr] Military Govern,y u. 
Hyderabad, 1948. 

Chr*crl a> jy| r Justice Mrhiincdrdi 
o ,rrin »» . v.. (Oron.)—born 30th 
5*1* 1900 ; educah d at B. :-:bay 
'p ^M“rd; railed * ■> Bar i Inner 
"’nple) 19? 

V- • B< 

. ' L ^ nanccllor, Bombay Unm r- 
* v b?47; Govt, ui ni delegate 
■^ T . 1047: now 1 Inc. luMicr 

n bay High CVjri. 

Sir h. X. Sanawafiam, 

born Oct. 17, lo f'Sn- 
‘dadras Christian Coil J 
<f tb Madras Legislative 


Professor. Gov 4 , 
ill* O 1027-30; 
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Council in 1920; member, Leek-* 
lativc Assembly, 192S ; visited 
AuWalia as a • degate to the Em¬ 
pire Parliamentary Association; 
adviser to Indian Employers’ dek 
gate at I.L.O.; iekrrale to Ottawa 
Economic Confer,.ice 1932; mem¬ 
ber. Central emmexit Rctrcnch- 
ment Committee 1930; Deputy 
President, Centra Assembly [D31 
President« • the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly 1933. Dewan of Cochin ] 035 ; 
Head of tlu* Govt, of India <ro ( dy 
Mission in America 1941 d?; Guvi 
< : In dr As delegate to Lrelton 
Woods Monetary Conference p>U 
President. Ind. Ta •> B ,wd 1945 
1947; Finance Minister of Indian 
Union. 19-C-48. 

Chapra, Lt.-Col. Sir R. N., c.l/E., 

m.a. m.p. (Cant.), m.u.c.p. (Lend.) 
—born 1882; joined I.V S. in 1908; 
Director of the ychool ui Tropi ¬ 
cal Medicine, Calcutta, 1935-41 
has attained international tame by 
iiis r. searches in *.ropic:d disea : s’; 
president the In iiau Drags En- 
quir Committee 1 oU-31 : is res- 
ponsdde 1*01 st'-wng oi Bio Assay 
Laboratory in C eutta for U> , lv € 
down standards in medicines; wa 
the lioiuTary Physician m tlu. 
Kim: 1935*39; is now Diwchir </ 
Drug Research Laboratory 
Kashmir. J 

Chautlravarkft:. Sir V. 14 , 

(Cantab Bar- it Lav- [/’ ig.p 
» on * Sir N. C. C hat dvn y :u ' 
edticatovl ,1 Bombay and 
• nd.er. number. Bombay Mum 
upal < or 1 'nation 10/6-37. »r ‘ * . 

*'• ! '-" a ' Milo„.up r < \s 
ion ,,1 1840, Viet- Ch an - dlor' 

Vnnr,i.v. 103 S .30 
uyfi','! . Ut , "'* J ia * ‘ ! ' 'Icmtiou, 

I. 

mil . 

! A ’“ ’I.)- ) ,n Dirrc- 

1 ° r a,! 1 ’••irtner 'V.- - - 'l l,-. 
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; Director of many Tata 
Companies; educated at Bombay 
and Cambridge; became Ag. Sec 
retary, Govt, of India, Education, 
Dealtii and Land Departments; 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay ; 
member oi the \ iceroy s Execu¬ 
tive Council (Planning <r Devc 
loprncnt. 194-1-46). 

Das Gupta. Satis! Satish (handra 
—Born 1882: began his career as 
Superintendent of Ba gal Chemi¬ 
cal & Pharmaceutical Works. 
Calcutta; left the service and 
% i/dned non-o»*opfration move- 
i tent; started Khad\ Pratisthan 
tor the development of cottage 
industries and khadi work and 
achie red signal su< cess; has de • 
voted t.iitircly to Gie constructive 


[fie o r Congress programme; im¬ 


prisoned several tinio*. 

Dauktrain, JairnmJas—b. 

Ilvdci nb'id, Sind; Graduated m 
l^v 1915; took part m 'non-cu- 
aeration movement, 1919 ; man- 
a l.C C. since 1917: Editor. 
I fii hi' (karaehi) 1921: General 
S< cretary. Hindu Mahasabha. 1 \?l> 
'? 7 • Editor, Hindustan Tunes, 
Delhi, 1925 -Member Bom- 
bay Legislative Council, 1L*>- 
29; General Secretary, Indian 
National Congress, 1931-34; Mem¬ 
ber, Congr *ss Working Committee 
p;;:d 41 ; imprisoned tour times 
ji citvA political movement 1930- 
was Member of the Indku 
Coiu tituent Asscmk'y: Governor 
n Bihar. 1947; now Minister ot 
EiHr', fiOVctninc.nl of India. 

Dalmb, Seth Ramkri«bna--I3om 
Anri I 3 1893; is me ^ bTp-csi 
lull MiialSts < t India h^ Marled 
in Dahnianagar (D<hri-on-Soin ) 


cent 


!-'t PUV 

paper, 
etc.; is o great 
tin* head ,,| the 
rmelstltig of 


fur producing, 
ugar, chcmifaK 
, bilanthropi^t; is 
• ihltnki-jain group 
nmr-rous thaid of 


<SL 


insurance Co. newspapers, papei 
mills, cement companies, sugar 
mills, collieries, aviation com- 
panics, cotton milk, etc., etc., hA 
endowed many charitable trusts. 

Devi, Kamala —born 1903, M :m " 
galore; educated in Madras a>™ 
London School oi Economt'j- 


genera! 


secretary ot the AH-l"d‘‘ 


19 ’ 6 - 20 ; 

Women’s 


Women's Con lerei ice, 

President. All-India 
Conference, 1944-43; n ’; , u . 

Ha rind rai iath Chattopadhyiy. ; . 
poet and brother ot Mrs.. Amcrcd 
Naidu; a gifted spcakei , 

Congress, 1922: imprisoned lour 
times owing to Cong less actiui i • ■ 
First Woman to contest. Gcgis • 
live Council elerlirnl «« 
io >,,. proinin at member ot -tw . 
[ndi.it Socialist Party, ".cut on 
nu u ' 

Jan. 14, : educated Bombay, 

C ambridge and entered 1 t.S. m 
1919; one oi the -corelarics oi 
K T. C inference, 1931; Jt. ~cc«- 
ta'rv Govt, of India Education, 

Health and Lands Dept.; Secy 

r rs.r &£ m*£ 

delcy ate to world monctai 
ferencc, 1944 : Cmvernoi o ^ 
on fuL-i nation \fonetar> 
and International IV.nk. 

Divr&ktfi R- R*—Born 18 
caU.I m Bclgaum and Hublr J- - 
dilated from Ferguson < 

Poona. 1916; graduated in 1 ^ 

1 • :21 joined non-eft -operate* 

movement in 1921 and sentenf* 1 
for two >ea ; 5 

Sakti in 1923: again convicted |p 

ot ihc Kariuuak Proyfhvhl l oiV 

gre>. Committee, ^ 926-29: 1^'-^ 


:uv.v-nu*$ 


hicb include bark 


•lent 


Provincial Congre: 
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upto 1934; sentenced 
Satyagraha in 1930; 
again convicted for sedition in 
1034; Editor of the S'amyukta 
Kcmatak in 1935: arrested during 
Individual C. D. Movement, 1940-. 
41 ; arrested during ‘Quit India’ 
movement and detained till July, 
1945; member of the Constituent 
V sembly, 1946; delegate to the 
37th Session of the inter-Parlia¬ 
mentary Union Conference in 
Rome, 19*18; Appointed minister 
of State in-charge, Information 
and Broadcasting, Government of 
India, 1948. 

DuU, Raj an i Paliue—h. 1896, edu¬ 
cated Baliiol College, Oxford; 
Secy. International Research Dept. 
1919-22; Executive member of the 
; ; amc. 1921-26; Editor "IVbrkcr's 
M eekly” 1921-26; Editor, "Labour 
'Tenthly” since 1921: one of the 
greatest living authorities on 
Marxism; Author of “Labour 
I >•' to national Handbook ” “ Modern 
World Politics /’ 1918-36; 
Vice-Chairman, Communist Party. 
England; visited Pxlia in 1946. 

. Das, laraknatL—one of the dis¬ 
tinguished Ind. scholar: in U.S.A.; 
^‘ent to Japan; v < nt to America; 
•icte.d as interpret, i in the Immi¬ 
gration Cm c in Scntile, Wash 
’ n 8ton and at Pacific Coast Pore-: 
H - uie Anicr«ca)i citizen 1914; 

| 1 university degree at Gcorge- 

; ,)lN 1 University at Washington; 
:V 1S the faculties of the New 
Ragland Institute of International 
Relatione. Wellesley College, Cor- 
J’ ,, ll Univer sity, vtc. ; is ail •' cll- 
mown autiiorit) nn Labour pro- 
fi'-in • author if several h'-ok* 

. N V.- - born lOlli Tan V' r ^ 

-M.tl.iargarh, Centra ’ India; • du- 
' Poona and An.da - gra- 
* tinted jj, i 9 l>> with honours in 
Acmiotmcs and Politics; was nem- 
p and Vice-President ot the 
Nbi dcipality 1 Sectary 


<SL 

and # President- of Maharashtra 
Provincial Congress Committee; 
member A.LC.C. ; member, Cen¬ 
tral Legislative Assembly 1935 
1946; was Secretary oi the (.■ - 
gross Party in the Central As¬ 
sembly for several years: nw 
Minister <f Indian Union for 
Works, 'Mines and Power. 

Ghcsc, Aurobindo— Born in C d- 
cutta, 1872; v ent to England A 
he age of 7; educated at S f . 
Paul’s School and King's Colley*. 
Cambridge v. here he took a : rst 
class in classical Tripos; Passed 
I.C.S., • xamir. tion hut was dis¬ 
qualified h r horse riding, 1890; * 
After service in Baroda, he return¬ 
ed to Bengal and joined in the 
political in veinrnt; was the iirst 
editor of Bcmdc Matdratn ; was 
arrested in the Alipore Bomb Case 
hut was acquitted; has settled rx 
Pondicherry in 1910; lias oban 
doned politico altogether and has 
remained to this day engaged In 
endless quest for a knowledge • f 
Cud; has established an shrew 
at Pondicherry. 

Gho'.e, Sir J. C., ]> S.. i lorn 

1 a) 4 ; hail a (listinguished career 
t C dcutta nod London Uni\ •* 
itir*. ; professor of Cheinisiry, 
Cal. University l f >iS-2l ; Head of 
the Chemistry Department of 
Dacca University, 1921-39; Ro 
made notable c.ntrhutions to 
science in the field of electro- 
cb.niiArv theory m -. a l : . so bUior.s 
and mechanism of chemval r cue 
tions specially under die influence 
. radiation; mettiber rr ttu Inn 
pod Council of Agricultural 
Research suuv 1931- member of 
the govern Eg body t \f t | u U K \L\\ 
R .arch bund V-socinti >n 1975 
, * Eresidon Indian Science 
t oiig i ess, H>39; was Director, 

^ cicncc Institute, Bangalore, - .an 
l)iiect«>r-(.Tcneral of Tmlustues, 
India, 
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iVafnlU Chandra— 
M.dikanda, Dacca; 


Dr. 

Comes from .uum\«uivia, » 

lapsed B.A., with 1st class honours 
in Chemistry, 1913; M.A., in 

1916; First Indian to be appointed 
Deputy Assay Master, Calcutta 
Mint, 1920; gave up the service to 
join non-co-ope*ration niovemeiit, 
1921 • had been in tails number jf 
arm ’ in 1920, 193L 1932, 1033 and 
1034; m*-mhi:r of the Congress 
Working Committee dnee 1939: 
was again imprisoned in 1940 and 
' 42; is one of the founders of 
Abhoy vshram,- well-known for 
instructive ^ • 1 ' in East Bengal ; 

* nier of W. Bengal, 1947-48 

Cour, Sir Hauri Si ugh, T).Ditt., 
LL.D Bnr-at-Law — Born 1872: 

. j>,| Hi slop College, Nagpur 

and ot Cambridge . President, 
Municipal Committee, 
jotV 7 ' elected Dv. president >t 
p. rnhly; dele g tie U> Joint pnr- 
|*an -uUry CoinVnittce on Indian 
R..forms 1933; first Vicc-Chancd- 
| 01 : h II i 1 ty ; author ot 

.. ,. x ral standard law books; was 
Vi‘ c-CIianccIlor. Nagour Hmver- 
ci,\ now Vic -Chancellor of bail¬ 
or University which he has 

started. . ^ 

Giri, V. V.—educated at Ber- 
hampore (Ganjamj and Dublin, 
practis.d law in Gaujam before 
I ng elected pn ident of the 
I). M. R, Indian Labour Union; 
nf ntv «1 All-India trade Union 
Cui:;;rC 5 S at I.t .0. in Geneva 1926; 
repn.scntc l labour in R.T.C P30- 
21 , became member of the Madras 
Legislative Assembly, 1937* minis- 
1 (■ r . ( 1 al •- it and Industries under 
C Ingres:? Government, 1937; again 
minister of Madras Government 
1946 which he rt i -.ned, was G« »u* 

ial 5 -^cret.iry ; Lusider,* til thv‘ 

All- India Rail.v aynu n’s Federa¬ 
tion; t .vjee IV?, ident of the \ 11- 
Tociia i rath Ui: ; •'An,. ■< s; now 
JriHu’s au l‘ ns ?ador to C f ylon. 
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Gupta, Lali jIcshbtindlui, M- 

(Central) —horn 1901; Managing 
Director, of the leading Urdu daily 
jTapcr of north India Tej , had 
been in jail several times for Con 
Tress cause; member oi ttic Cen¬ 
tral Press Advisory Committee; 
President, Delhi Prow Conga — 
Committee; member, Indian Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. , 

Ghuznavi, Sir Abdul Halim A »» 
Hussein Khrn, ICt. ( 193 S) -U:md 
lord and Merchant; Born Vw- 
11. 1876; Elected Member. Mian 
Legislative Assembly, i°-6-l>'5. 
Delegate to all the time Round 
Table Conferences m London 
Delegate to the Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee, 19-1": M< - innc' ■ 
Advisor,’ Board. Indian Deb aatu-n 
t,, til World Economic t-onirr 
cnee, Member Court Uni¬ 
versity ■' Aligarh: belbnv 

.alf'a University; It •'.it 
( ..-ntral National Muha.hhr.dan 
\ssociation. Calcutta: Member, 
Roval '—lie Society: Chairman, 
Trustees of Indian Museum, 

Calcutta; Member, governing 
Bodv. I. M. M. T. S. ''Duffin ', . 
President. Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta "2 U 
Sheriff of Calcutta, l'Ml-.'., 
Knighthood, 1935; Mcminn, Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly of : 

Pre -id nt, Indian Cl^mL • 
Commerce, Calcutta f-j,;' 1 
Director of Lione: Cdva • 

I t.1 T P, Norton & Son* Lty- 

United Press of M. ft *J» 
Steamship Co.. Ltd., a"' 1 )V , 

colhoi ics and s “"- :ir . j 1 ' f ,!’ ul , ,C 
nrietor, Messrs. A. i: 

K. Co.. 19. Strand V;; u ‘ Turf 
member, doyal . ‘25; ciub 
t'hih; > v. Delhi • IP. 

Cvmki.Mia ntih: • • ^jcui'V 

Caiv.i St .Ini ■■il}*: chtibimia, Tan- 
country House. • o 

o-.i, (Dist. Mym • 

Bengal 


>vi c t 
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llo, Sir Muhammad, K.C.S.I., 

-■-. / u '*d.— born, 1869; joined 

'/? r 111 member, Legislative 

council, Madras 1909-12; Com¬ 
missioner, Madras Corporation, 
1910; temporary member, Madras 
Executive Council, 1919; twice* 
■member of the Executive Council 
2: Madras; became member for 
Education in Viceroy’s Executive 
•^ouncil, 1925-30* led the Indian 
delegation to South Africa in 
•1926; leader of the Indian Dclc- 
.^'Uion to the League of Nations, 

I Devvan of Travancore, 1934. 
Jay Prakash Narain— born in the 

Saran district of Bihar; leti for 
-America in 1922, and stayed there 
mr nearly eight years and studied 
hve different Universities; re- 
•mnicd to India in 1929, and was 
maced in charge of Labour Re¬ 
search Department of the Con- 
! f less and acted as General Secre- 
V ll 'yoi the Congress 1930-32; was 
prisoned for CD. movement; 
***** Socialist Party 

II 11D4; was imprisoned in 1939 
• 11,f er 1* Act and was released 

1 1946; member, Congress Work- 
Committee, 1946-47. 
uayakar, Mukund Ramrao, Dr. gar- 
ll.d., n.cx., pc. — Educat- 
r> Bombay University; entered 
M, mbay Lcyi lativc Council, 1923, 
pl'J. ,,cn nic d . r of the Swaraj 
* n Assembly; broke away 
n ?* u l he Congress; played a pro- 
t»uit part to bring peace be- 
* cn ^ lc Congress and the Gov- 
>. Ament in June 1Q30 but failed; 
lov nb °E J legislative Assembly 


and t 


__ _enibly 

{> a member oi the K.T.C. 


flppr 


Select Committee, 1933; 


[’ v, “ ,,( 1 Judge of th Federal 

pf of India, 1937; received 
Ah T J l oin Oxford. 1938; was 
the V-* r 0 Judicial Committee of 
j l .l IVv Council. 

*Lil-f ,l ' V|ln Member of ilio 

u Legislative Assembly; Prc- 

26 


year-book 

sident, Ali-India Depressed C_ 

League; Secretary, Bihar Provin¬ 
cial _ Congress Committee till June 
1946; Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Congress Ministry ( 1937-39 , ; 
Minister of Hie Congress Govern¬ 
ment in Bihar 1946; was Labour 
Member, Interim Central Govern¬ 
ment 1947 ; now Minister of 
Labour, Indian Union. 

Jka, Amaruath, Dr. —bom 25ih 
Feb., 1897 ; University Professor 
1 930 ; Vice-Chairman, Allahabad 
Municipality; President, All-India 
Educational Conference; Ls a Fel¬ 
low of the Royal Society of Litera¬ 
ture; a Vice-President of the jvr- 
try Society; Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Arts; was Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Allahabad University ; 
now Vice-Chancellor of Flinch 
University. 

Joshi, N. M.—born 1879; edu¬ 
cated at Poona; was member 
of the Legislative Assembly; a 
prominent member of the Servants 
of India Society; was member 
of Bombay Corporation, 1919-23; 
represented Labour I he Legisla¬ 
tive As- mbly for several years; 
was a niember « f the Royal Coin- 
mission on l abour, 1929-31; mcm-' 
1 r of the R.T.C. 1930-32; repre¬ 
sented India in ihe International 
) a hour Conference at Geneva .m 
many occasions; general secretary. 
Trade Union Congress, 1940. 

Joshi, P. C., lt . 13 ., m.a— bon 
1907 ; j uted Coj nmunist move¬ 
ment when in college; convicted 
in Meerut Conspiracy Case for 
5 years; secretary of the party 
1937-4S; edited the party weekly 
National Front for some time; 
started party's new or vn People 's 
HVir which name was changed u> 
;V< plPr Aye after the end ot v. 

Khan, H. H. Th R|. Hon. A< i. 
C.C-M.E., G,asj. t G.<\V.O., ALXj.T). . (Cam 
Dn); EU (1033, -Porn m 1 . 8 >/. 
personal distinction or 4i Hi» )uj;h- 



TilMsr*, 
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^jp^’^^nfc:rcd in 1&86; got ic.c.i.k 
uT*T8^, g.c.i.e. in 19ll2 and g.c.s.i., 
in “bi; was a nominated member 
of the Imperial Legislative Coun¬ 
cil ; is t!ie spiritual head oi. ls- 
mailiah sect of Alussalnian^; is a 
great sportsman and owner of 
famous race-horses; has won 
Derby, iu 1930, 1935, and 1936, 
Cesarcv. itcli. Oaks and St. Lcger; 
was President of the Assembly of 
League of Nations, 1934: weighed 
against diamonds in March 1946 to 
celebrate his diamond jubilee. 

K.cvt, Prof. D. K.—born in April 
18, 1C58; founder of Hindu Wi- 
dv>.' Home and Lidian Women's 
University at Poona; became pro- 
fee or of Fergusson College at 
XVjii.t; founded Widow Marriage 
Association; ultimately started 
Indian WuiKifs University winch 
\v..s inaugurated in 1916. 

Kidwai, Rati Ahmed— bom 

I.A.O • ' . -b- 

^ a zetriindat oi Bmabanki, 
actively participated hi Hi the Coll¬ 
ar' movements Blf.cc 19/1; tws 

associated with Pandit M.nilal 
Nr*liru; was a member of the Cen¬ 
tral Asieinbly and was its Con- 
rr;s c Whip; was President of U. 
j» Provincial Congress Commit- 
t,. was ]' resident of the U. P. 
Cnilg- Parliamentary ^Board; 


<x 


Minister of the Province 


l<j[\ >9 and again in 1946; now 


Minister of- Communications of 
Indian Union. 

K aur, Psj!.uns*ri Ararit—born • 88/ ; 
;i .n-id/u M late Vaja Sir Uarnam 
Sfncl-j i*f Patiala; educated at 
f • wii . nv:* School, Dorsetshire 
*in(l (.otidon: • keen sportswoman 
and - r, tennis pbvn won many 
chmu imp hips; one of the pioneers 
of t!r. womens movement n f n- 
d r . v :< cute of ih ■ sponsors of 
All-fndia Womdn T h Conference: 
Chairwoman, A.l.W.C, 1931-53 * 



India Spinners Association; a 
admirer and follower of MaKattnzv 
Gandhi; was arrested and detained 
in 1942; appointed Minister ot 
Health, Indian Union. 

KJburshcd Lau—Born 4th March* 
1903; Educated Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity; B.A. (Honours) 1924; M.A- 
(Econon : <*s 1925, LL.B. 19~Or 

Advocate High Court, Allahabad; 
had a distinguished academic 
career; Stood first in the B.A 
Honours examination; awaiuca 
gold medal at the All-Inoia co.- 
lege debate, Banarcs; Joined Bar 
at Delira Dun 1926; Joined Con¬ 
gress J930; Courted nnprisonnicnl 
several times 1932, 1941 and 19-Ur 
Chairman, N.unicipal Board, Dchra 
Dun 1935-40; during his regnne 
great changes were made w 
fown or Dclu- Don including t • 
wiling HI. oi \\..UT Worl. . 
tuc Debra Dun BuarJ • »»•"* ; 
nised I.s the best ^numstercJ 
Municip.il Board 1 the Un,u * 
Provinces; Resigned Chairman¬ 
ship in 1940 when the European 
and Muslim members combined 
to pass a resolution for lne remov¬ 
al of the National Flag from the 
Municipal Ollice; Elect; 1 Mem 
ber, Constituent Assembly in 19 In 
•now Deputy Minister, Conunuiu- 
catiotis, Govt, of India, 1918. 

Kaliu, Dr. Kailash Nath, M.A.. t.u.u. 

—Born 17th June, 1887, 
Allahabad High Court as advo^ 
19P1 : oluaincd LJ-. >• of A 
bad University, J Dl9 ; _ 
or the A1';.hat«J Municipal *•“* » 

1925-27; Minister under c« - G 
Government 1937-59; in U!\., 1 X vrs 
India Congress Commit*. ■ 
imprisoned in 1930 If,r j : ,naii 
obedience Movement *“ 


ap.am 

"m> -u - - 


drtaiiicd under IE I • T .V.-*«.rit 19-16- 


Minisier, U. P. GQVc rm ^ j, 0 <> lrr.; 
47; author of several 
Govern- v of On>? ; • K ‘ 


member, 


Kin, jyui *' • ~ r/ ,,. rva 

P(xu\i of. Til fees. Ail Governor oi \V?-'- 
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U^kjmnru-ami Iyer. Kt., Sir Ablaii— 
Ijfim 1883. educated at Christian 
College, A Madras; became Advo¬ 
cate, 1907 ; member o£ the Madras 
University Syndicate; made De- 
wan Bahadur, 1930; appointed Ad¬ 
vocate-Genera! of Madras, 1929- 
'*4; Knighted, 1931; nominated 
member of the Legislative Council, 
Madras ; Member Constituent 
Assembly n( India. 

Keshkar, Dr. Balkrishna. Viskwanatb, 
D.Litt (Paris)j—Deputy Minister 
of External A Fairs and Common¬ 
wealth Relations, Government of 
India; born in Poona; educated 
at Hyderabad ( Deccan) ; joined 
non cOfOpcration movement in 
l9j] ; was lecturer of Kashi Vidya- 
PHn 1927-1930: Educated at Paris 
1933-1939 where ho got Doctorate 
jn 1935 from Paris University; 
has specialised in International po¬ 
litics; \v:.s appointed Secretary to 
tnc Foreign Department of the A. 
LC.C in 1910; joined non co¬ 
operation movement in 1921 : was 
•entenced to imprisonment in 
?‘30, 1031 and 1913; detained dur 
lr, ff individual civil disobedience 
wovvment j° 41-42 ; joined the 
^tigust revolution in 1942 as un- 
^•rground worker; General Scc- 
re C'ny of the Congress 1946-47; 
; as elected to. the Constituent \ 
“ Vs scmblv from UP. 1948; was the 
°f-icial observer o f the 37th Ses 
:9 of the Inter-Parliamentary 
"l" 01 -’ Rome 194S: Hobbies; 

hiking and photography. 

^ mtnon, Krishna V. K.—born 
'■ 1 iTr ty, 1897: educated at Madrar 
- Lon U,u : Councillor. St. 


s Condon; Special repre- 

in , tlv <‘ < ■ 't of Ti Hit, 1046-47; 


■ : 

<; ; first edit r of tkdlc.m l ie ks; 

■ Ins time h* propa- 

lanj 1 ®. ideals in Fug* 

« nH * fT * s written run nuts tracts 
defiling with India; 3s 
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associated with many e 
associations for advanc?n t 
cause in England; was I 
of the India League, j 
Indian delegate to U.N.O 
was Pandit Nehru’s Persoi 
presentative in Europe; nov 
Commissioner of India in 1 



Kun-ru, Pandit Hridayanal] 

—born 188- : educated at 
bad University and I.ondo 
cd Servants of India Socic 
munbu, U. P. x-cgislativc 
1921-23; member. Central Assem¬ 
bly 1927-30; President, National 
Liberal Federation 1934, member 
of the Council ot State 1937-4/; 
President of the Servants of India 
Society; member Constituent As¬ 
sembly' of India; Chairman, Na¬ 
tional Cadet Corps Committee, 
1946-47; Delegate to the Pad., 
Relations Conference, US. A. 
1945. 


1 oil. ShamaUhari—b vn Oct, -i, 
1894; educated at Calcutta Uni- 
. rsity avd INucr College, On 
ford; entered l.CS. in |V19 ; Divi¬ 
sional Magistrate and Cdlicclor 
Bihar and Orirsa it JO; f (llf ] c r- 
• Secretary to i Government ci 
India. Industries and Labour \V- 
i: art mint 1024-1927; Jt.StcreUrv 
to Royal Commission on Labour 
192°; Director of Industries mn 
Labour and Secretary j the 
•eminent of Biliai md Orissa; 1V_ 
puty High Commissioner ior In¬ 
dia in London 19381044 ; jt-Sic- 
retar}. Government of In hi 
lK»iir department and Minhl’y V 
Labour Since 194*; Leader of the 
Indian Ddcir.-.tioi; m T.T ,Q. at 
.Jijntri.nl 1946; a government 
I 1 ' • 

LLh. . is uo\v Government of Tndi’.'; 

."■tentative .mi tl K . Gov Wiimir 
‘ ’ 0 '■’« U r > ; vlv.i l Chi ' • 

man of the I L.O. in Gor„ . ..... 
Dec. 1948. 
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mi, Aeharya J. B., M.A.— 
his early life as education¬ 
's professor in a Bihar 
. 1912-17; joined Mahat- 
mdhi in Champaran Satya- 
191/; professor of Benares 
University 1919; was in 
i of Gujerat Vidyapitli 1922- 
v ^ the General Secre- 


<§L 


Congress 1934-46; 


Imprisonment was in 
.vith 1942 August 
'.f of the Congress; Pre¬ 
sident of the Congress 1946; re¬ 
signed presid in 1947. . . 

Khcr, B. G.—born at Ratnagm 
August 24, 1888; educated at 

Poo.ua . nd Wilson College, Bom¬ 
bay; passed law examination in 
1908, L came solicitor 1918; 
loured Europe and America 
in 1912; became personal secretary 
l0 Mr. Justice Beaman; uomej 
j,, 1922: conducted salt 

Satyagralia in 1932 an^conv.aed 
under Ordinance m 1937, Ex 

•deni, Hf jan Scval 
Prime Minister of the congress 

ft-**. if»-> 

a./ain Congress Premier from 1946. 

Khanna, Mebrchand—b. 1897; edu¬ 
cated at Peshawar; member Pesba- 

i\ar Municipal Committee 1922--/ , 
member Frontier Legislative Conn¬ 
ed. 1932-37; Finance Minister, 
Frontier Congress Government 
1937 • was Finance Minister, 
T * roi it ic r Cong res s C ovcrnfnent 
i ‘145 7. 

Kristman, Dr. K.S., M.S.--bc/rn 
December 4, 1998; joined the 

staff of Madras Christian Col- 
1, ,r C after completion of univer- 


lucation; 


joined as one of 


:h students of Sir C V. 


man in 1923 and worked u: ler 

« t i • i * , • r _ - 


at the Indian Association for 


car Professor of Science Associa¬ 
tion 1933; was invited to the In¬ 
ternational Conference ui Photo- 
Luminesccncc at V\ arsaw 19ot>; 
was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, 1940; Presi¬ 
dent, National Academy ot 

Sciences, India, 1945 and 194o, 

University Professor of Pny s ‘S, s ; 
Allahabad University 1942-;+/. 
Director of National Physical 
Laboratory, New Uellu ^ 
1948; President, Indian 
Congress 1940 and 194A 

Lohh, Dr. R.mmonohar-b. 1919, 
educated at Berlin where » 

Ph D degree; Prominent memo 
2,1c Indian Socialist Party; « 
Scuclary, Foreign 
the Congress; imprisoned two 
wars for anti-war propaganda. 

5 Miner. Sir B. 1 -. borm 

May 1S7S and C - n ,r- 

s'dciic'/ %( nlicgc, Scottish • 
che! C'ulege and University UV 
Colltgc, Calcutta; 
rev m 1897 and practised as V.dnl 
in Calcutta High Uouit; left for 
England and called to the Bar n 
1904; was appointed Standing 
Counsel, Bengal 1@; AdvWte- 
Geneial of Bengal 925-1928, l..n 
Member of the Viceroy’s Execu¬ 
tive Council 1928-3-4 ; Membcro 
the Bengal Executive C°>mc 
1934-37; Advocate-General 9 , 

,0 ,1,0 League Of Natwns » V.11 

and 1933; received K.b5- fi 
1932: Officiating Governor 
gal 1947. , B __Born 

. Mauani, M. R. • innc C"l* 

190S; educated at EIpl 11 ''-^ <,cli<>o l 
leu e Bombay anil . Advocate 
of Economics, n fhun- 


[ mu .1 1 li 

Cultivation of Science, Cal- 
.a; App°i n ted reader in Pby- 
at Dacca University 1f >28; 
appointed MMierdraial 


of Economics, n fouu- 

of Bombay Huh 1 ’ Socialist 

der of the Con p a y Corpnra- 
Party ; member. f Bombay.. 


tion, 1935; M*}° r Rela- 

1943-44; Sccrcta* » 


